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NICHOLAS FLAMEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE CONFEDERATES; OR, THE DAYS OF 
MARGARET OF PARMA.” 


XXVI. 


WueEn Nicholas, disregarding the taunt of his knightly associate, lin- 
gered in the court, he slunk into the shade in order to allow the object of 
his suspicion time to distance himself. Such, however, did not seem to 
be the purpose of the latter, who, when it became certain that the knight 
had actually entered the tower, made for the spot where the scrivener 
stood. As he came into the moonlight, Nicholas thought he recognised 
in him, what he had from the first dreaded, one of the elder knights, 
probably on the watch to discover the pranks of the younger members of 
the community. Alarmed at the circumstance, Nicholas rapidly decided 
on his course. Stealing cautiously round in the shade of the wall, he 
shifted his position to that which the other had abandoned, determined, 
if followed, to push boldly through any issue he might chance to find 
open rather than risk the intended encounter. ‘The rubbish in these out- 
buildings offered an easy means of temporary concealment, and the 
watcher, whoever he was, would be at fault by this appearance of fami- 
liavity with the premises. 

Hardly had he formed this plan than he saw the urgency of putting 
it into execution ; for the Templar, having espied him, was now again 
crossing the court-yard with hurried strides, evidently bent on challeng- 
ing him. Fortunately stumbling on a door which yielded to a slight 
pressure, Nicholas bolted through it; but terrified at the proximity of 
his pursuer, instead of ensconcing himself, as had been his purpose, be- 
hind the various gardener’s tools and other utensils contained in this 
building, he incautiously issued from it by an opposite door into another 
and larger court-yard altogether new to him. The tread of -his pursuer 
sounded nearer, and Nicholas, expecting every minute to feel his grasp 
upon his arm, lost the little presence of mind he had left, and became 
possessed of that species of insane terror which sometimes haunts one in 
dreams, when, urged by some fantastic danger, all sense of perception is 
swallowed up in the impulse of headlong flight. He flew from building 
to building and from court to court with breathless haste, unmindful of 
everything but the danger of immediate capture, which long before he 
stopped to recover breath had ceased to exist. When his senses were re- 
stored sufficiently to enable him to form a clear notion of his situation, 
VOL. XXV. B 
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2 NICHOLAS FLAMEL. 


he was leaning against one of the arches of an open arcade that con- 
nected the main building with the chapel, and therefore in the very heart 
of the Temple. 

Not a sound was heard except the measured tread of the sentries at 
their different posts, or an occasional shrill whistle from one of the watch- 
towers responded to by a similar sound from a neighbouring one. Evi- 
dently no man was in search of him; but now that he was more calm, 
he dared not venture to retrace his steps over ground ever sacred to the 
profane, through which his terror had, a minute before, carried him in 
safety. More than once he cursed his folly as he gazed in utter helpless- 
ness around. How much wiser he thought to have stood the brunt of 
the encounter which he had thrown himself into such difficulties to avoid! 
Might it not be—nay, was it not rational to suppose, that the skulking 
figure which had so appalled him was after all but one of the initiated ? 

Whilst Nicholas thus paused in perplexity and doubt, he heard voices 
noi far off, and turning his head in the direction whence they came, he 
perceived two men slowly advancing, engaged in low, but eager con- 
verse, evidently unconscious of his proximity; and withdrawing deep 
within the shadow of the arch, he offered up prayers to his patron saint 
to bear him in safety through this trying moment. 

“Indeed, indeed, reverend brother,” said one of the speakers, “it is 
wrong at a crisis like the present.” 

“* Shall we suffer the enemy within to rule at his pleasure, because we 
suspect evil to threaten from without? ‘Tush! Peter of Boulogne— 
let us not argue that point over and over again—it has been of late 
but too much discussed between us. Those who cannot agree should 
never argue.” 

‘ Bear with me but a little, good Hughes de Peralde, and I doubt not 
but I shall bring you over to my views. Were it not more seemly in a 
valiant member of the Order like yourself, equally exalted by merit and 
by rank, instead of prowling about in the dark to detect the follies of a 
few hair-brained youths, to summon them to your knightly converse and 
counsel, and fire their ardent minds to noble purposes ?” 

“ Wise as you are, venerable father, you mistake these young men 
and the nature of their errors altogether. Their follies are sin—stran- 
gers are by them admitted to partake of their nightly orgies, and———” 

“Strangers admitted into the Temple! That is indeed a fatal—an 
unparalleled imprudence! Are you well assured, brother, of what you 
advance ?” 

“To make more sure, I determined to observe with my own eyes.” 

“And you saw, maybe, a female let in at some unguarded postern ?” 

“‘ That had indeed been a grave offence; but I have witnessed men of 
various appearance and ranks introduced this very evening.” 

‘* You disclose a more serious error than I had looked for—their mien, 
their garb ?” 

‘* One seemed a knight, despite the routier’s cloak that enwrapped him, 
or my practised eye deceives me—he was accompanied by a burgher—a 
scribe, I fancy. ‘There was, too, a short time before they came, an aged 
man with a boy attendant.” 


“A knight and ascribe, say you? I trust you mistook, good brother, 
or the enemy is indeed within the fortress.” 
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NICHOLAS FLAMEL. 3 


‘It is even so,” said the grand visitor, evidently triumphing in his own 
sagacity and the importance of his discoveries. ‘* Now tell me, reverend 
father, for what purpose may these men have been introduced into the 
sanctuary?” 

‘‘ Ay—the foolish boys little dream the real purpose that brought them 
hither,” ejaculated Peter of Boulogne, with bitterness. 

‘‘T had nearly thrown light on the subject, and had well-nigh caught 
one of these intruders ; but he seemed as familiar with the premises as 
myself—he was nimbler, too, than J, and escaped through this inner 
court.” 

‘‘ He must then be here still, for he would scarce venture to pass the 
sentries on the other side—nay, at this very moment he may be at no 
great distance from us,” said the cautious procureur—* perhaps listening 
to the very words we speak.” 

They now stood within the arches not far from the poor scrivener, and 
turned to cast inquiring glances over the moonlit space before them and 
into the shadows of the surrounding buildings. Opposite to them rose 
the then but recently finished structure called emphatically “the Tower;” 
a tall, massive, square edifice, flanked by lesser towers, forming a citadel 
of strength, and used at that time as an arsenal by the Templars, but 
which avenging fate destined for the prison of the crowned descendant of 
their crowned oppressor. It stood then in its pristine freshness ; but still 
dark and frowning, a type of the rude age in which it rose, and of the iron 
community of which it was, in later ages, to be the solitary vestige Paris 
could boast. The surrounding buildings that shut in the court, square 
towers connected by long, low edifices containing the apartments of the 
chief dignitaries of the Order, lay wrapped in stillness. Apparently no 
living thing but themselves breathed in those sacred purlieus; and the 
Templars were about to resume their conversation, when the moon, gra- 
dually veering, tipped with bright light the arch within which the poor 
scrivener lay ensconced, revealing part of his person to their stern gaze. 

To say what and how the unfortunate Nicholas felt when the heavy 
hand of Hughes de Peralde fell upon his shoulder, and the quick, pene- 
trating eye of Peter of Boulogne transfixed him, were impossible. His 
mind framed no thought—his lips uttered no sound. 

“Let us take this youth to our own chamber,” whispered the priest to 
the prior. 

“Shame! revered brother,” exclaimed the haughty and formal Hughes 
de Peralde. ‘I looked not for such a proposal from you—a transgres- 
sion of ourrule! Oh, Peter of Boulogne, you are irregular in this. The 
grand master being present supersedes all other authority. Articlhe——” 

‘“T am perfectly acquainted with our articles, brother; but peradven- 
ture it were better to ascertain if the case be worthy the grand master’s 
inspection before troubling him with it.” 

“ The disorders of the Temple, we all know, concern him nearly ; nay, 


it is his duty to inquire into them. Come—away with this lad into his 


presence.” 

“Had you not better call a guard lest he escape us?” still urged the 
persevering Peter of Boulogne ; but Hughes de Peralde was not thus 
to be eluded even for an instant; and the former, seeing how vain was 
his desire to be left alone with the prisoner, yielded the point with a sigh, 
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4 NICHOLAS FLAMEL. 


and considered himself fortunate in prevailing with his obstinate companion 
so far as to induce him to leave Nicholas under lock and ward, whilst they 
proceeded to prepare the grand master for this fresh occurrence. 

Much of their discussion had Flamel overheard without understanding 
it; and of what he did understand he could make but little, so great was 
his confusion. From the moment when he was seized to that when he 
was thrust into a dark cell with two sentries at his door, he was scarcely 
conscious of anything but the terrible fact of having fallen into the 
hands of the dreaded Templars—of being an object of their wrath, and 
probably about to become its victim. Firmer nerves than his might 
well have been shaken at such a prospect. 

Had he been more self-possessed, it is probable that the delay which 
ensued would have been painful to him ; but with the impression upon 
his mind that he was about to be summoned to instant death, he snatched 
each moment of respite with something of the feeling with which a 
drowning wretch may be supposed to inhale the mouthful of air that only 
protracts his fate. 

How differently, thought poor Nicholas, the measure of time appears 
doled out to him who apprehends or knows that the last stroke of his 
short hour is about to fall, than to the thoughtless idler whose road seems 
lengthening as he goes—and yet, is not the span of the longest life but 
as an instant in the lap of eternity ? 

He continued a prey to the most torturing apprehensions until he 
heard the heavy tread of armed mea approaching his cell, when all dis- 
tinct or separate sensations were swallowed up in one wild, overwhelm- 
ing sense of impending doom. 

Scarcely heeding through what passage or by whom he was led, the 
poor scrivener was hurried to the judgment-chamber, where a sight opened 
upon his astonished gaze that might well overthrow the little conscious- 
ness he had left. The hall, unusually large and lofty, was hung with 
black, and dimly lighted with a few torches fixed against the wall, whose 
lurid glare served rather to throw masses of light and shade into harsh 
contrast with each other than clearly to reveal their component parts. 
we issue was guarded by two menacing, mail-clad figures, except that 
which led into a small adjacent chapel, where a dim light flickered 
mournfully, waving to and fro in the gloom it could not dispel. At the 
further end of this vast hall stood, in icy silence, a few Templars, grouped 
round a seat of honour, on which Jaques Molay sat enthroned. No 
other object broke the frigid nakedness of the place; and the eye, after 
vainly striving to penetrate the clare-obscure, was brought involuntarily 
back to rest upon those large forms that in their white mantles stood 
out in such strong and cold relief against the sable ground. 

Nicholas was, however, too bewildered to derive any distinct im- 
pression from what he saw; nor, had he possessed the calm to examine 
the countenances of his judges, was there much comfort to be derived 
from the investigation. He merely felt the presence of those he dared 
not face; and lost in the humiliation of fear, no more striking contrast 
between man and man could be conceived than the trembling, pallid, 
terror-stricken burgher presented to the judges before whom he stood. 

His entrance caused no stir—it would seem no emotion whatever 
—not 3 sound broke the silence of that anxious moment—not a fold of 
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NICHOLAS FLAMEL. 5 


any of the knights’ garments waved, nor did the slight chink which, 
with the smallest movement, would have betrayed the mail shirts be- 
neath them, become audible. The only token of those bronze figures 
being endowed with life and consciousness, was shown in their dark eyes 
sternly turned upon the culprit, whom they seemed to transtix as effec- 
tually as though they had been so many lances sent home to his heart. 

So awful—so much more awful than the uttermost that human wrath 
could devise to crush the human spirit, did this unnatural silence appear 
to the superstitious scrivener, that the yells of demons would have been a 
relief to its oppressive influence ; but after the pause’ had lasted so long 
that, unable to bear it any longer, he was determined to break it himself, 
let the result be what it might, the simple inquiry, “ Your name ?” 
escaped the grand master’s lips, and sounded in his ear as though a 
spirit had whispered it. Had a thousand lives depended on his answer 
he could not have spoken—his tongue clove to the roof of his mouth— 
his lips were glued together—his throat was compressed as by the grasp 
of unseen fingers—he felt like one struggling with a dreadful nightmare, 
compelled to view and to hear distinctly what it freezes the blood to 
behold and listen to, yet so clogged by a magic influence as to be unable 
to break the spell. Could one single word, one forward step have trans- 
planted Nicholas Flamel from the sight of dread before him to the 
security of his chimney nook, he could not have attempted either. 

“ Speak,” was the next command that struck his ear; but he remained 
silent. 

‘«* Advance,” said the cold, unimpassioned voice. 

In vain did Nicholas endeavour to obey; he could stir neither hand 
nor foot. 

‘‘He seems obdurate,” was uttered in the same husky tones that 
alone seemed permitted to sound through that dark, silent hall. “‘ Bro- 
thers, we will proceed to judgment.” 

At these words three sharp, ringing blows, as with a sword-hilt on 
one of their triangular iron shields, were struck ; the unfortunate youth | 
heard no more—a sickening, bewildering sensation rose to his heart and 
brain—he reeled and fell. Nature had relieved his strained nerves by a 
friendly swoon. 

“ He is gone in right earnest,” said Peter of Boulogne, compassion- 
ately bending over him ; ‘remove the poor lad carefully to my chamber.” 

“Nay, nay, disturb not yourself, reverend brother,’’ answered the: 
grand master, stiffly ; “to the care of our trusty Guy d'Auvergne do we 
commit him. See to it, dauphin, that when recovered the prisoner be: 
instantly brought hither again, and that no one in the mean time have: 
speech of him.” 

The dauphin bent his head to his breast in token of obedience, and 
motioned his squires to raise up the scrivener. 

“One word ere you go, dauphin,” whispered the prudent procureur, 
still lingering near the inanimate form of the young burgher. “ Perad- 
venture it were wise to confine this youth’s revelations, whatever they 
may be, to fewer ears. I am sadly afraid they will afford but too good 
a handle to the untimely severities the grand master meditates against 
our fractious, irregular youths.” 

‘‘ Such is our hope,” was the formal reply. 
VOL. XXV. c 
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6 NICHOLAS FLAMEL. 
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“ Nay, but hearken! . Suffer me os 

“T erave pardon, reverend brother ; duty forces me from — side. : 
And, with a haughty gesture waiving further converse, the dauphin fol- 
lowed his squires, who were bearing off Nicholas. They received his 
brief command with intelligent looks, and the Prior of Normandy re- 
appeared before the grand master with the air of one who had accom- 
plished his mission. u 

“‘Cajole or terrify him into confession, but do him no harm.’ Such 
was the dauphin’s injunctions ; but far different from what he intended 
were the means hit upon for that purpose by his trusty squires; and 
little doubt could be entertained of their success. 

When Nicholas opened his eyes he was lying at full length on a 
bench, a wooden log serving as pillow to his aching head. A narrow 
table stood between him and two Templars, whose sable robes and white 
cross marked them as novices, but whose looks bespoke the ardour of 
manhood rather than the giddiness of youth. Their mail-gloved hands 
rested on the table, and within grasp lay the short Saracenic poniard 
which the Order had borrowed with many other articles from their 
eastern foes. As Flamel’s eyes began to wander from object to object, 
and became lighted up with returning intelligence, they started from 
their apathetic repose, and bent on him looks fierce enough to have 
caused a relapse; but this time his fears assumed a more palpable and 
natural form, unmingled with traditional awe, and raising himself to a 
more erect posture, he fixed on them a timid but inquiring look. 

“ Where am 1?—I fear there is yet confusion here,” he muttered, 
touching his forehead with his finger, and vainly striving to clear up his 
ideas. 

“Drink!” said one of the Templars, pushing towards him a short, full- 
bellied bottle thickly encrusted with earth and covered with cobwebs, 
which he raised from under the table ; but to poor Flamel, at no time 
familiar with such means of forgetfulness or excitement, the very thought 
of wine at that hour of mental suffering was sickening, and he turned 
away in disgust. 

“Drink !” repeated the Templar, angrily. ‘ Are you a Painim that 
you scorn this precious liquor? Drink, miscreant—drink!” and with a 
practised hand he untwisted the cord that confined the cork, and poured 
out some of the rich contents into a horn placed for that purpose before 
the poor scrivener. 

Nicholas mechanically obeyed, draining the horn at a hasty gulp, 
though whilst so doing a suspicion flashed across his mind that the beve- 
rage was drugged. It was sweet almost to lusciousness ; and so perfectly 
did the saccharine of the generous wine commingle with its spirit, that 
the latter was only revealed slowly by its effect upon the drinker. Hard! y 
had the serivener, with a trembling hand, replaced the empty cup on the 
table, than the stern command again rung in his ears : 

* Drink !” 

Still under the impression that life would ebb away with the golden 
tide, Nicholas, after draining another draught, fancying he had accom- 
plished his destiny, and that the malignancy of fate had done her worst 
by him, leant back to rest like a labourer whose work is done. His eye- 
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NICHOLAS FLAMEL. 7 


lids weighed heavily down; and, in thought, he escaped the narrow 
circle that imprisoned him—but the relief was only a 

“ Drink!” again resounded like a knell in his affrighted ears, and 
again he mechanically put the dreaded cup to his lips. No other words 
filled up the pause. No interchange of glances could the prisoner sur- 
prise between his gaolers—their lowering looks were bent on him alone. 
But the wine that passed his lips like liquid honey now began to warm 
the captive’s heart with a, to him, hitherto unknown glow; and as the 
ready hand again proffered the cup, he firmly pushed it back. 

“ Drink !” exclaimed the Templar, fiercely. 

‘‘No!” answered the scrivener, to whose hitherto pale cheek the blood 
now returned in a vivid tide, and whose tongue had found utterance— 
“‘no—TI have drunk enough—TI'll drink no more.”’ 

“ Drink!” repeated the Templar, in the same tone, without a muscle 
of his face undergoing any change. 

‘¢T will not!” replied Flamel, boldly. ‘“ Whatever your purposes, they 
must, by this time, be accomplished. My person is yours—it has, I doubt 
not, been delivered into your hands as a retribution for the error I have 
committed—but over my soul you have no control, ‘Torture me—slay 
me if you will, but leave me the necessary consciousness to make my 
peace with Heaven.” 

But the Templars had but one look—one word to oppose to poor 
Nicholas’s pleadings. 

“ Drink!” was repeated in the same accent as before. 

‘“¢ T cannot—I dare not!” Nicholas said, as the cup was forced into his 
reluctant hand. 

But the naked poniard glittered before his eyes—his nerves shrunk at 
sight of the steel, and again the rich wine flowed down his throat. 
Another and another did Nicholas swallow in sullen silence—the bottle 
was small, and could not be an ever-flowing source. 

But barely was the last drop poured out, than, to his horror, a hand 
dived beneath the table and produced another flask equally encrusted, eon- 
taining equally rare and precious wine. The shuddering, superstitious 
scrivener, remembering but too well the many wild tales against the 
Templars circulating amongst his credulous townsmen, began to fear their 
being bound in some unhallowed compact with the Evil One, and obliged 
to deliver up to him so many Christian souls as they could get in their 
toils. As this strange fancy rose to his mind, which, though compara- 
tively enlightened, was tinged with the colour of his time, cold drops stood 
on his brow; and he crossed himself repeatedly, gazing the whilst with 
starting eyes upon his tormentors, whose athletic forms seemed to expand 
before his heated fancy into gigantic unrealities—the wine a hell-draught 
tendered by ministering fiends. 

Making a desperate effort to retain his wavering reason, Nicholas 
ventured upon another appeal. “If human and Catholic,” thought he, 
“they can never resist it, however deadly their hate ;—for the weal of their 
own souls they dare not.” And in a better assured tone than heretofore, 
he said aloud : 

“If you be in truth soldiers of the Cross, as you profess to be——” 

At this part of his exordium the sharp point of the dagger was placed 
in such close contact with his throat that Nicholas was fain to pause; but 
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8 NICHOLAS FLAMEL. 


the very nature of his position, which seemed in his eyes to balance 
between heaven and hell, lent him the courage of desperation, and with 
his left hand thrusting aside the poniard, he exclaimed, in agitated tones: 

“In mercy to my soul, let me act pass from life to death unshriven and 
unabsolved.” 

But vain were supplications; and his powers of resistance fairly 
wearied out, he yielded to his fate with apathy. The sombre, narrow 
cell, its stern tenants, the silence broken but by the monotonous trickling 
of the liquor, or the spell-like word “ Drink!” which seemed the only 
one permitted to his tormentors, were “same adjuncts to disorder the 
young man’s senses, already impaired by the unwonted emotions of that 
evening, and the unfamiliar beverage he had imbibed. A lethargy stole 
over, and seemed gradually to overpower him ; still his persecutor ceased 
not to pour forth the dreaded wine. Silently, gloomily, and almost 
mechanically, as though he, too, were now moved by some invisible 
springs, Nicholas raised the freshly-filled cup to his lips, and as silently 
and constantly did the Templar replenish it, until time and life seemed 
alike suspended to the prisoner’s imagination. 

Nicholas, supported by his moral excitement, had, up to this state of 
stupefaction, drunk more than the average quantum of many an expe- 
rienced Templar without positive intoxication; but at last the heaviness 
that enthralled him began to give way—an unnatural flush stained his 
cheeks—his eyes brightened and sparkled, and his pulses throbbed with 
feverish violence. Slowly, indeed, but certainly, did the soberness of 
demeanour, which marked the burgher of those days, the fears of the 
prisoner and the humility of the scrivener vanished ; and Flamel’s spirit 
mounted in the same ratio to heretofore unexplored heights. A reckless 
carelessness was dominant over every other feeling, as he, at last, tendered 
the cup for replenishing, and looked brightly, confidently, into the Tem- 
plars’ watchful eyes. 

At a glance from the elder squire the younger now left the cell, and 
presently returned with a guard, when the prisoner was taken back to the 
judgment-hall ; but how different were the sensations with which he now 
stood before his judges, from those which had prostrated him a short 
time before. 

“ All’s right!” he heard the squires mutter to the dauphin as the 
remitted to him their charge, and the dauphin in his turn mutter to the 
grand master; but still he felt that all was wrong, and the scene acted as 
powerfully upon his overstrung, as it had previously dune on his relaxed 
nerves. It was no less fearful, but more confused and fantastic. The 
austere grand master, in his flowing robes and beard, looked some 
fabulous deity of dreamy Greece, surrounded by his circle of demi-gods, 
ready to hurl destruction down upon presumptuous mortals; and the 
darkness of the hall seemed like that of chaos about to engulf him. Still 
his tongue was freed from the fetters that had before enthralled it. 
Indeed, words flowed from his lips as the rivulet from its source, without 
care or control ; so rapidly did they press one upon another—such relief 
was there in the sound of a human voice breaking the unsufferable still- 
ness pervading the hall—that thought by no means kept pace with them ; 
nay, after a time, utterance and reflection entirely parted company, as 
though each were a separate, independent agent. 

Nicholas knew not what questions were put to him, or what answer he 
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NICHOLAS FLAMEL. 9 
made: vainly did he strive to catch the meaning of either as he listened 
intently to the sound of either voice—it would not come home to his 
brain ; but yet he felt confident his lips uttered connected sentences, 
which, to judge from the varymg expression of his listeners’ countenances, 
bore an awful significance. Their eyes brightened and enlarged with 
every moment, until they became like stars flaming around him—their 
haughty forms joined in what seemed at first a friendly embrace, but 
which ended in mortal combat. In their fearful struggle they now rose 
to the ceiling ; that, in its turn, rose, until it revealed the starry dome 
above—then fell to the ground at his feet, commingling imprecations with 
blows, until the very air seemed thick with thunder and red with blood. 
Nicholas could bear no more—again he reeled and fell to the ground. 

“ Revive the prisoner,” said Jaques Molay; ‘ but alas! my brethren, 
we have heard enough—more than ‘abit. Who will now say our 
severity is ill-timed ?” 

“ Faugh !—the wretch is dead drunk!” said Guy d’Auvergne, looking 
contemptuously at the prostrate scrivener. 

“And by whose orders, brother?” said Peter de Boulogne, reproach- 
fully. 

“Not by mine, 1 vow!” said the dauphin, proudly. ‘I use no 
treachery to loosen a man’s tongue.” 

“ Ay, but your squires did it for you,” persisted the priest, gravely. 
‘¢] could find it in my heart to weep for the folly of such a measure at 
such a moment. To exasperate spirits—introduce dissension among us 
when But I am a driveller to warn, and warn, when none will 
listen!” 

‘“‘ Throw this man into the dungeons,” said Molay, rising. ‘ Let him 
expiate his audacity and his crime of magical practices. We will teach 
strangers to defile our sacred precincts, and tempt our weaker brethren 
from the path of righteousness.” 

“ His silence might be bought,” urged Peter of Boulogne, anxiously; 
‘‘ his disappearance may create alarm—arouse suspicion.” 

“And who dare to question us, or even approach these walls with such 
intent ?” replied Guy d’Auvergne. ‘ And were there risk attending the 
exercise of every or any duty, should the grand master recoil from its 
performance ? Peter of Boulogne, my hand would extract the evil root 
from the soil—ay, in the very face of the danger.” 

“ Away with him to the dungeon!” repeated the other knights. 
‘* Let the maleficer share the fate of all who work evil or shame to the 
Temple! Eternal captivity to Montfaucon, Noffodei, and all such spirits 
of darkness. Ours is a Temple of Light.” 

“ So be it, my brethren,” replied Jaques Molay, in a severe, deter- 
mined tone. “ We will pass sentence accordingly.” And Nicholas 
Flamel, in set phrase and form, according to the usage of the Temple, 
was condemned to perpetual imprisonment—a condemnation which, con- 
sidering the strange stintbione he had made, and the legislative spirit of 
those ages, might be termed lenient. Had he been possessed of sufficient 
clearness of thought to fill up the blanks he had unconsciously, but most 
happily, left in his confessions, or had his state of intoxication been less 
evident, which had accounted for much that had otherwise been more 
seriously investigated, doubtless he would have been more rigorously 
dealt with. 
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GASTRONOMIC MARVELS,OF ANTIQUITY.* 


Nos convivia cantamus! but, alas! how changed since the luxuries and 
enchantments of the tables of voluptuous Asiatics; since Greece, “ be- 
loved daughter of the gods,” exhausted in sensual arts all the exquisite 
delicacy of her poetic genius, and austere Romans quaffed their wines, 
handed by beauteous cup-bearers, with locks perfumed, while Venus and 
her fervid son were invoked with frankincense, vervain, and spikenard, and 
Graces with their zones loosed, and nymphs and youth were sacrificed at 
her shrine ! : 

Well may Soyer, the Apicius of the nineteenth century, exclaim, 
* What cooks what a table! what guests! in that Eden of Paganism— 
that land of intoxicating perfumes, of generous wines, and inexhaustible 
laughter!” The gastronomic pomp of our own times is prompted, almost 
without exception, by some highly civilising idea—a love of the arts, the 
commercial propagandism, or a feeling of philanthropy. The two do not 
go together ; it will not do to think and to eat at the same time; the 
delicacy of the organ of taste is blunted by anything that diverts the gus- 
tatory attention, and reflections of all kinds are notoriously hostile to 
digestion. Hence the Greeks and Romans, full of practical wisdom, 
supped for themselves, and lived only to sup; and what suppers! No 
Christian supper can ever come up to that of a true Pagan of old. 
Witness the supper given by the Pontiff Lentulus on the day of his re- 
ception : 

‘The first course was composed of sea-hedgehogs, raw oysters in 
abundance, all sorts of shell-fish, and asparagus. The second service 
comprised a fine fatted pullet, a fresh dish of oysters, and other shell-fish, 
different kinds of dates, univalvular shell-fish (as whelks, conchs, &c.), 
more oysters, but of different kinds, sea-nettles, beccaficoes, chines of roe- 
buck and wild boar, fowls covered with a perfumed paste, a second dish 
of shell-fish, and purples—a very costly kind of crustacea. The third 
and last course presented several hors d’@uvres, a wild boar’s head, fish, 
a second set of hors dcuvres, ducks, potted river-fish, leverets, roast 
fowls, and cakes from the marshes of Ancona.” The “sea-hedgehogs” 
here alluded to are now called sea-urchins—oursins of the French, and 
the ovaries of one species (Echinus edulis) are still highly esteemed as an 
article of food. The Romans evidently anticipated Mr. Gosse’s gastro- 
nomic experiences in the matter of sea-nettles, or anemones. The so- 
called “ purples” were most probably no crustacea at all, but simply peri- 
winkles or their congeneers, Purpura lapillus. 

Although the Jews learned how to prepare leaven from the Egyptians, 
and baked their bread as is done to the present day throughout Re Le- 
vant on the hearth, and Greeks baked bread and all sorts of cakes— 
azumos, escarites, and melitutes—the Romans were for a long time mere 
Pultiphagists, or eaters of gruel; and it would be difficult to ascertain 
with accuracy the precise period at which they gave a preference to bread. 


* The Pantropheon ; or, History of Food, and its P aration, from the Earliest 
Ages of the World. By A. Soyer. Simpkin, Marshall. and Co. 
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It is evident that they were acquainted with such before the year 365 of 
Rome, for at the siege of the capitol by the Gauls, Jupiter, of be protected 
the besieged, thought of nothing better to get them out of their difficul- 
ties than to appear at night to their general, Manlius, and to give him 
the following advice: ‘‘ Make,” said he, “ bread with all the flour you 
have left in store, and throw it to the enemy to show them that Rome 
has no apprehension of being reduced by famine.” This stratagem pleased 
Manlius so much, that he immediately put it into execution. The Gauls 
fled, Master Jupiter was highly delighted with the trick he had played, 
and the Romans got rid of a swarm of barbarians at a cheap rate. 

When, however, the empire people made a first step from gruel to 
bread, and acknowledged a bakeress goddess, Fornax, they soon made 
further progress, till it is difficult in the present day to form an idea of the 
prodigious luxury which Rome introduced into an aliment so common, 
and of such universal use as bread. The receipt for the bread most sought 
after by Sybarites—a mixture of salt, oil, milk, and flour, was, how- 
ever, brought from Greece, where it was, apparently, from its name— 
bread of Cappadocia—originally introduced from Asia. The Greeks, it 
may also be observed, relished the artolaganos made of flour, wine, 
pepper, oil, and milk. Ideas also began to vary upon matters of taste. 
Thus barley-bread, which at Athens was the food of gladiators, was at 
Rome consigned to cowards. The ancients had strange notions regard- 
ing the nature of barley and oats. Pliny averred that the owner of a 
field who had sown barley, might find oats at the time of harvest, whilst 
precisely the reverse might happen to his neighbour. Nature in our 
days is luckily not subject to such agricultural frolies. Spelt, or red 
wheat, was also much relished by the Romans. It was the basis of the 
celebrated Carthaginian pudding, which was made as follows: 

“ Put a pound of red wheat flour into water ; when it has soaked some 
time, place it in a wooden bowl, add three pounds of cream cheese, half 
a pound of honey, and one egg; beat this mixture well, together, and 
cook it on a slow fire in a stewpan.” 

Soyer is excessively indignant at finding that hempseed was served by 
the ancients fried for dessert. ‘ That hemp,” he says, “ should be spun 
aud made into ropes, well and good; but to regale one’s self with it after 
dinner—when the stomach is overloaded with food, and hardly moved 
from its lethargic quietude by the appearance of the most provoking 
viands that art can invent—what depravity! What strange perversion 
of the most simple elements of gastronomy!” The peculiar intoxicating 
effects of the hashish appear to have escaped the memory of our ingeni- 
ous author. 

He is more genial on the subject of vegetables. ‘‘The heroes of 
Homer,” he tells us, “those men covered with iron and brass, whose ter- 
rible blows dealt death and desolation, reposed after their exploits, partak- 
ing of a dish of beans or a plate of peas. Happy simplicity of the Homeric 
ages! Patrocles peeled onions! Achilles washed cabbages! and thie 
wise Ulysses roasted, with his own hands, a sirloin of beef !” 

To such an extent did the Romans carry their affection for leguminous 
plants, that illustrious families did not disdain to borrow their names 
from them. ‘The appellations Fabius, Cicero, and Lentulus, thus en- 
hanced the humble renown of beans (faba), peas (cicer), and lentils 
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(lenticula). The eminent orator we have just named gave the preference 
one day to a dish of beetroot over one of oysters and lampreys, of 
which he was passionately fond. 

No wonder, when ancient art had attained so high a degree of perfec- 
tion as to make beetroot eat like lampreys, and radishes like loaches! 
Witness the following anecdote : 

“The King of Bithynia, Nicomedes, was taken with a strange, in- 
vincible, and imperious longing which admitted of no delay ; he ordered 
his cook, Soterides, to be sent for, and commanded him to prepare instantly 
a dish of loaches. 

“¢Loaches, sire!’ cried the skilful, yet terrified cook; ‘by all the 
gods, protectors of the kingdom, where can I procure these fish at this 
late hour of the night ?” 

“ Kings ill brook resistance to their will. Nicomedes was not celebrated 
for patience when pressed by hunger. 

““¢Give me loaches, I say,’ replied he, with a hollow and terrible 
voice ; ‘or else——’ and his clear, fearful, pantomimic expression made 
the unfortunate cook understand too well that he must either obey or 
immediately deliver up his head to the provost of the palace. The 
alternative was embarrassing ; nevertheless, Soterides thought how to 
get out of the scrape. He shut himself up in his. laboratory, peeled 
some long radishes, and with extraordinary address gave them the form 
of the fatal fish, seasoning them with oil, salt, black pepper, and doubt- 
less several other ingredients, the secret of which the illustrious chef has 
not handed down to posterity. Then, holding in his hand a dish of 
irreproachable-looking fried fish, he boldly presented himself before the 
prince, who was walking up and down with hasty strides awaiting his 
arrival. The King of the Bithynians ate up the whole, and the next 
day he condescended to inform his court that he never had loaches served 
he so much liked.” 

- Apicius, that profound culinary chemist, who nobly expended immense 

treasures in inventing new dishes, and who killed himself because his 
fortune was not sufficient for him to gratify his tastes, considered the 
most suitable way of preserving vegetables to be to select them before 
they were perfectly ripe, put them in a vessel coated with pitch, and cover 
it hermetically. 

Beans having a little black spot in them, were looked upon as typical 
of death, and were offered as sacrifices to the infernal gods, while their 
mysterious virtues were evoked by night spirits and shadows. Beans, 
however, had their admirers even among the ancients. One of the 
festivals of Apollo—the Pyanepsia—owed its origin and pomp to the 
bean. This vegetable, then, obtained pre-eminence over all that were 
boiled in the saucepan, and it was offered to the god of day and the fine 
arts. ‘‘Is it possible,” exclaims our modern chef, “to imagine a more 
brilliant rehabilitation ?” 

Haricots, derided by Martial, were much praised by others. Green peas 
were unknown to the Romans, who, on the other hand, could never gorge 
themselves too much with fried grey peas. Lentils, for a dish of which 
Esau sold his birthright, were looked upon by the Romans as “ slow” 


Sri rendering those who partook of them reserved, indolent, and 
azy. 
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Cabbages have experienced the fate of a host of human things that 
have not been able to bear the weight of a too brilliant reputation. 
The Egyptians adored them, and raised altars to them. They made of 
these strange gods the first dish of their repasts, and were imitated in 
this particular by the Greeks and Romans, who ascribed to them all 
kinds of virtues, and the happy quality of preserving from drunkenness. 
The modes of preparing cabbages among the ancients were various, but 
they were generally boiled and seasoned, like other vegetables, with 
cummin-seed or coriander, onion, old wine, oil, pepper, alisander, mint, 
rue, and dried raisins or green olives. Our chef thinks that these antique 
combinations should be resuscitated, and that, then, cabbage might once 
more enjoy its pristine celebrity ! 

Mallows, discarded now, occupied the first rank among the pickles 
of the ancients, and entered into the composition of those famous 
acetaria which had so powerful an effect in preparing the Greek stomachs 
for great gastronomic struggles. 

The Getulian asparagus grew to a height of from twelve feet to twenty 
cubits ; needless to say they were not served up in bundles! The Romans 
are said to have brought the cultivation of the same delicious vegetable 
to such perfection as to have cut heads which weighed three pounds. 
Gourds were served up in grotesque forms, among which that of a 
hideous dragon appears to have been the most favoured. Turnips were 
seasoned with cummin, rue, and benzoin, pounded in a mortar, and 
adding afterwards honey, vinegar, gravy, boiled grapes, and a little oil. 

Glaucias, who passed his life in serious meditations on the perfectibilit 
of culinary ingredients, said of brocoli, that nothing could be better, 
boiled and suitably seasoned. This seasoning was, as usual, cummin- 
seed, pepper, chopped onions, and coriander-seed, to which were added a 
little oil and sun-made wine. Apicius displayed so much art, and gave 
such a delicious flavour to this vegetable, that this dish alone, we are 
told, would have sufficed for his reputation. Pliny said of artichokes, 
that the rich in eating them had deprived the lower classes and asses of 
a food which nature seemed to have destined for them. The Romans 
imparted mildness to the plant by steeping the seed three days in the 
juice of bay-leaves, lilies, or roses. 

The ancients had a great many salads which are now no longer in 
vogue. They ate leeks, cooked in wood ashes, and seasoned with salt 
and honey ; borage, mint, and parsley, with salt and oil; lettuce, fennel, 
mint, chervil, parsley, and elder flowers, mixed together. ,They also 
classed among their salads an agglomeration of feet, heads, cocks’ combs, 
and fowls’ livers, cooked and seasoned with parsley, mint, vinegar, pepper, 
and cinnamon. Nettles, and the twigs of rosemary, formed delicious 
salads for our forefathers; and to these they sometimes added pickled 
gherkins. 

As to onions, “‘ whoever wishes to preserve his health must eat every 
morning, before breakfast, young onions, with honey,” was a rule of diet, 
according to an authority eminent in his own time. The leek, favoured 
by the Welsh, was a divinity among the Egyptians. It was grown to a 
fabulous size by putting a number of seeds into a piece of linen, tying 
them up, covering with manure, and watering with care. The different 


seeds united to form one prodigious leek. The ancients also grew 
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radishes of an enormous size. It is related in the Talmud, that Judea 
formerly produced kitchen-garden plants so large, that a fox bethought 
himself to hollow a radish and make it his residence. After he had 
removed, this new kind of lair was discovered; it was put into a scale, 
and found to weigh nearly one hundred pounds, Antioch furnished the 
prize vegetables to the Athenian markets. by 

Among meats, the ancients gave the first rank to pig. This is the 
more curious, as it is so strictly forbidden by the laws of Moses and of 
Muhammad. But an Athenian, renowned as a man of taste, and for the 
refined elegance of his table, would have thought his reputation lost had 
he not offered to his guests fat andouilles, sausages, pigs’ feet, and pork 
cutlets; above all, he was careful not to forget salted and smoked hams 
—the honour of the banquet and the delight of the human race. Imagine 
at a feast given by the Macedonian Caranus, after a succession of dishes 
composed by the art of the most skilful cooks, and unexpected wonders 
had for a long time solicited the fatigued, yet not satiated appetites of 
his guests, there appeared an immense silver dish, on which was dis- 
played an entire roasted hog, whose vast sides concealed a multitude of 
quails and other small birds, ¢é¢ines de truie, relishing yolks of eggs, 
oysters, and a host of shell-fish, prepared with that scientific regard for 
gastric energy which considerably increases its power! 

The masterpiece of ancient art—the Trojan hog, or, as Soyer has it, 
in total disregard of all anachronism, hog a la Troyenne, was so named 
because from the depth of its inside issued battalions of thrushes, myriads 
of ortolans and fig-peckers (beccaficoes)—an ingenious image of those 
armed cohorts enclosed in the horse of Troy. Rome adopted, with a 
kind of gastronomic rage, the preparations and ragouts celebrated in 
Greece. The Trojan pig never failed to appear on tables renowned for 
their luxury; and sucking-pigs were eaten in profusion, An improve- 
ment upon this dish was much in vogue, the first preparation of which 
consisted in stifling the young before they were littered. 

The ox, like the pig, came into vogue from having been first offered 
in sacrifice, and then being neglected by the gods, gradually got into 
favour with the priesthood and their assistants. It was, however, also in 
high favour with patriarchal families. In those good old times it required 
an ox roasted whole to appease the robust appetites of the illustrious 
chiefs. ‘Theagenes, of Thasos, is described as devouring a whole bull in 
one day. Milo of Crotona’s ordinary meals consisted of eighteen pounds 
of meat, as much bread, and fifteen pints of wine. The voluptuous 
Romans who entertained, at enormous expense, tasters whose discrimi- 
nating palates could tell whether a fish had been caught at the mouth of 
the Tiber, or further off, and whether a goose’s liver had been fattened 
with fresh figs, or ouly on dried ones, were not satisfied with devouring 
oxen in this wholesale manner. Iberian beef, Sarmatian beef, and Syra- 
cusan beef, or as M. Soyer, who would carry back French gastronomic 
expressions to the times of an Athenzus and an Apicius, would say— 
beef a PIbérienne, i la Sarmate, and @ la Syracusaine, were prepara- 
tions which, but for the garum, benzoin, honey, and oil, would hold forth 
great promises to those who have exhau the resources of modern 
cookery; although, truth to say, such should aspire to greater novelties, 
as a stuffed bison, a boiled walrus, or a roasted sea-lion. 
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The Paschal lamb has immortalised the young of the sheep. It was 
only forbidden by the law to cook it in its mother’s milk. The Greeks 
carried their love for this delicate viand to such a height that the magis- 
trates of Athens were obliged to forbid the eating of lamb which had not 
been shorn. Greeks and Romans, who had the good taste to prefer 
autumn to spring lamb, appear to have been unacquainted with mint- 
sauce; instead of that, the seasoning was the perpetual garum and oil. 
We are not certain, however, if the kid was not preferred by both 
Greeks and Romans to lamb. It certainly was so by the Easterns, and is 
so to the present day. A kid was served whole in a silver basin to each 
of the guests at the wedding of the Macedonian, Caranus; no trifling be- 
ginning to an extraordinary repast. 

The flesh of the onager, or wild ass (whence did they obtain it ?), is 
said to have been given up for that of its more humble domestic repre- 
sentative, from the example set by Mecenas. This new gastronomic 
conquest is, however, also said to have had but a short vogue, and Soyer 
assures us that asses’ flesh is now only consumed in the guingettes round 
Paris, where the artless customers are far from thinking that anything 
else but veal can be served to them. ‘‘ The modern restaurateurs of the 
Barriéres of Paris,” says our illustrious chef, “ have perhaps read the 
biography of Mecznas, and endeavour to render popular the dish so 
honoured by the celebrated favourite. Who can blame them ?” 

The dog, it is not generally known, presented a very relishing dish to 
many nations advanced in culinary science. ‘To them, one of these 
ladies’ pets, young, plump, and delicately prepared, appeared excellent 
food. “ The Greeks,” says M. Soyer, with the graceful feeling of a chef 
presiding over the elaboration of a costly dish—* that people so charming 
by their seductive folly, their love of the fine arts, their poetic civilisa- 
tion, and the intelligent spirit of research presiding over their dishes— 
the Greeks ate dogs.” There is an unintentional antithesis in this para- 
graph, which, as such figures of speech are now much in vogue with cer- 
tain popular as well as gastronomic writers, may be passed over as 
natural to the topic. The deliverance of the Capitol was celebrated by 
an annual feast on roast and boiled dogs. This was as a punishment 
for their having slept on that memorable occasion. We should have pre- 
ferred feasting on the geese that cackled ; but it is evident this would not 
have been poetic justice, and therefore, it is to be supposed, not in good 
taste. We do not know if there are any Kunophagists now-a-days; it is 
said, however, that cats are eaten where fricandeau de veau and lapin 


Fricassée, or en gibelotte, should be called by their proper names. The 


Tartars are still well-known Hippophagists. Some of the Rodentia are 
also gnawed at in times of scarcity. 

To turn to poultry ; first in order comes the eapon—a Roman inven- 
tion. All the sympathies of the great chef are awakened at the mention 
of such a diseovery—this new creation, as he calls it. “Rome was 
moved ; the famous Greek cooks, who consecrated their science to her, 
were on the tip-toe. Everywhere, from mouth to mouth, spread the 
name of the skilful enchanter, who could in such a manner metamorphose 
the’clarion of the farm-yard. The fattening of hens was a serious occu- 
pation with the same people ; it had its precepts and its rules. The 
result of such severe study was that Rome and the universe were en- 
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riched with the poularde! Capons, poulardes, and chickens were eat 
with the inevitable seasoning of benzoin, pepper, garum, sweet herbs, 
oil, vinegar, honey, and wine. Upon the subject of ducks there was a 
diversity of opinion. Hippocrates and Avicenna condemned the flesh as 
unwholesome. Plutarch, on the contrary, declares that he kept all his 
establishment in perfect health living on ducks alone. Mithridates eat 
duck’s flesh as an antidote to poisons. The ancients had their little 
crotchets as well as the moderns. It was so with regard to the goose, of 
which the epicures eat only the fattened liver. Scipio Metellus and 
Marcus Sejus disputed the glory of this gastronomic discovery. To such 
perfection did they carry the delectable process, that they got the livers 
to equal in weight the whole body of the animal. Stupid physiologists 
would be taxed with the Consul Fannius for throwing impediments in the 
way of such beautiful results, were they to declare such livers to be 
diseased, and that patés de foies gras were nothing better than patholo- 
gical preparations ! 

The “beauty, innocence, and purity” of the dove could not preserve 
it from the fate common to other birds with a delicate flesh as well as 
innocent manners. Its delicate flavour recommended it more than 
its poetical qualities, and after many songs of praise it was condemned to 
be roasted. The Romans gave to every pigeon its own home, that it 
might not be corrupted by evil communication, and a bird so dear to 
Venus became dear to others, fetching as much as 6/. 8s. a pair. The 
hen of Numidia, or, as we call it, the Guinea-hen, not from its price but 
from the country whence it was imported, was known to the Greeks, but 
only appeared where the Amphytrion was more anxious to display his 
opulence than to demonstrate the delicacy of his duties. 

The ancients did not understand the turkey, as do our modern gour- 
mands, one of whom said, ‘‘ There must be two to eat a truffled turkey.” 
And when asked to explain, he said, ‘I and the turkey.” The peacock, 
on the contrary, divided the favours of those who admired it and those 
who eat it. It became so much in fashion that at one time no banquet 
could possibly be given unless it was embellished by its presence. 

Need we say that the stag, the roebuck, the deer, the wild boar, the 
hare, and the rabbit, adorned the tables of the ancients. Eight wild 
boars, @ la Troyenne, are described as having been served up at one 
repast. Caranus, before alluded to, had twenty at his renowned wedding 
dinner. This after each eating a whole kid! The hare was served up 
“almost bleeding.” Severus eat a whole hare at each of his repasts. 
This animal, if fed upon for several consecutive days, was said to confer 
beauty. A lady named Gelia, however, Martial ungallantly relates, tried 
it in the most exemplary manner without success. As to rabbits, they 
were only eaten when killed before they had left off sucking, or taken 
alive from their slaughtered mother. 

A young fox, fattened on grapes and roasted on the spit, was declared 
to be a tit-bit for a king during the autumn. The Greeks eat a hedge- 
hog ina ut, but the Romans never envied them the luxury of such a 
dish. Yet it seems to be game, for well-bred dogs will point at it. The 
charming playful little squirrel was also made to do penance among the 
most elegant dishes of the feast. At first it was only eaten by caprice ; 
unfortunately for the little animal, it was found to be very nice. 
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The flesh of the camel was esteemed by Greeks, Persians, and Egyp- 
tians alike, as the most delicate viand—fit for the table of sovereigns. 
Rome thought the camel fit for the solitude of the desert, but not for the 
ornament of banquets; “and really,” says M. Soyer, “ for this once Rome 
appears to have been in the right.” 

Feathered game appeared at Rome only at the second course, but 
among the Greeks little birds roasted, and on which a boiling sauce, com- 
posed of scraped cheese, oil, vinegar, and silphium, had been poured, were 
served at the commencement of the repast. Many Romans ruined them- 
selves merely by eating pheasants and flamingoes. Vitellius had a ra- 
gout of pheasants’ brains in the immense dish called by him “ the shield of 
Minerva.” Quails, strange to say, were banished from the Roman tables, 
being accused of causing epilepsy to those who partook of their seductive 
flesh. The thrush, on the other hand, was extolled beyond its merits. 
Magnificent aviaries were seen in all rich Roman villas filled with thrushes. 
One of Varro’s aunts sold 60,000 every year. Heliogabalus eat, how- 
ever, only the brains of these birds—as of most other things—Heliogabalus 
must have been a brainless, luxurious fool. Thrushes and blackbirds, when 
thus reared for the table, were fed on crushed figs, mixed with wheaten 
flour ; they had also millet, and great care was taken to preserve in the 
aviary a current of fresh water. They thus became so many magnified 
beccaficoes. Starlings were placed in the same category as thrushes and 
blackbirds by the ancients; in this country they eat more like crows ; 
but a good deal might depend on the preparatory feeding. Three em- 
perors, Caligula, Vitellius, and Heliogabalus—immortal triumvirate of in- 
comparable polyphagists !—carried to indigestion their delirious passion 
for a sauce made of the root of the tongue of the flamingo. It was, per- 
haps, the most expensive of all the extravagant fancies of antique cookery. 
Fig-peckers and ortolans were the only birds the ancients eat whole; of 
all other birds they only eat the legs and lower part of the body. The 
latter made each only a mouthful; but ‘‘this incomparable mouthful 
eclipsed everything else, and produced a sort of epicurean ecstasy, which 
may be called the ¢ranscendentalism of gastronomy.” As a kind of con- 
trast to the ortolan, the Romans indulged occasionally in eating ostriches; 
but Heliogabalus contented himself with the brains. He was so partial to 
this dish, that six hundred of these rare animals are said to have been 
killed to supply one meal. The reader will be excused for not buckling 
his confidence to this story, which has more of romance than Roman 
in it. 

Still, what enormous sums, may we not imagine, were given for these 
dishes of flamingoes’ tongues and ostriches’ brains ? What must have 
been the cost of the 7000 birds which the brother of Vitellius served to 
the voracious emperor? And yet all these follies fall far short of those 
they committed through their love of fish. The frightful gluttony of the 
Romans was revived by crime, and exulted in barbarity. “ The sea-eels 
(conger-eels) will not eat; let a slave be thrown to them, young and 
healthy; his flesh will be more tempting and alive, that his struggle 
against unspeakable tortures may the better irritate the devouring ardour 
of these beloved fish. “And a few days afterwards the grave patrician or 
the noble knight again offered them this human food; and no remorse, 
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no doubt, no gloom, ever clouded his brow, no thrill of horror crossed his 
mind, while he feasted on those sea-eels he had fattened so well.” 

Such were the conquerors of the world! Such were those Romans who 
invented dreadful crimes through love of good living! 

The love of fish was with them a real passion. Every one knows 
Lucian’s jokes about the soul of an oyster; they were received as jokes, 
but it is more serious to think that possibly Great Britain owes its civili- 
sation to the love that Romans bore to the original natives—not people 
—oysters. To such an extreme did the ancients carry their passion, that 
Sidiviente of Cythera, informed that he was going to die of indigestion, 
for having eaten too much of a most exquisite fish—“ Be it so,” he 
calmly exclaimed, “‘ but before I go, allow me to finish the remainder.” 
The mullet passes at its death through a succession of beautiful colours, 
so it was served up alive that this cruel spectacle might be enjoyed. 
The Roman epicures preferred the scarus to every other fish. After the 
searus, the eel-pout, or lotas’ liver, and liver of red mullets, enjoyed the 

test reputation ; turbots also excited a furore of admiration, bat still 
they did not drive the conger out of vogue. Hortensius, the orator, 
actually wept over the death of one he had fed with his own hands ; the 
daughter of Drusus ornamented hers with golden rings; each had a 
name, and would come with speed when it heard the voice of the master, 
whose happiness depended on the fish. 

The serving up of sturgeon was announced to the guests by the sound 
of trumpets, and slaves magnificently dressed placed it on the table in 
the midst of garlands and flowers. ‘lhe mullet we have seen was cooked 
at table, to enjoy its changing colours. They fetched from 60. for one, 
to 2091. 9s. 8d. for three, in the reign of Tiberius. Vitellius and Helio- 
gabalus, who never eat what others did, only allowed the soft roes of the 
conger to be served up to them. The lubridans, or sea-wolf, that fed in 
the deep black fetid water, between the Sublicius and Senatorious’ bridges, 
were extravagantly prized. Of the tunny they only eat the jowl and 
belly part. ‘The Romans eat their fishes with the usual sauces of garum, 
sweet herbs, honey, vinegar, oil, mustard, and wine. Among other 
rarities, they delighted in gold-fish, cuttle-fish, and sword-fishes. Cu- 
rious that our chef makes no mention of the celebrated black fish of the 
Orontes—a kind of silurus (Macropteronatus niger), much sought for 
by the Romans, who esteemed it as much as the sea-eel. 

It only remains to add that the monstrous polypus, cut in pieces, was 
eaten with a sauce composed of pepper, garum, and benzoin. Dor- 
mice adorned the tables of the wealthy, encircled by lettuces, olives, 
pomegranates, and Damascus plums. A note of preparation for gastro- 
nomic exploits was given by plying the appetite with pickled radishes, 
grasshoppers fried with garum, grey peas, and olives fresh from their brine. 
After that, the true Roman gastrophilist could degustate at his ease 
mushroom, egg, and pheasant sausages; forcemeat-balls of crab, lobster, 
or eray-fish, and peacock’s eggs, each containing one ortolan—a master- 
piece of culinary art—this all by way of introduction to those piéces de 
resistance to which we have before called attention, and of which a hare, 
a turkey with truffles, a whole kid, or an entire pig, stuffed with birds, 
formed ordinary and constituent parts. How the bill of fare at modern 
banquets falls away before the record of a Roman imperial repast! The 
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citizens of London, who shall now seriously ponder over the wonders 
unfolded in Soyer’s “ Pantropheon,” will be filled with envy at the 
triumphs of their brethren of the Eternal City. They will feel that they 
have as yet never ventured beyond the mere threshold of the true empire 
of gastronomy. Secrets of art and resources of nature never dreamt of 
by them were familiar as household things to their Roman eivic prede- 
cessors. May not sea-wolves be dragged out of the fetid mud of the 
Thames? Their flavour might, from certain circumstances peculiarly in 
favour of the latter river, be better than those of the Tiber! How much 
further do our colonies, our commerce, our adventurous travellers go, 
than was ever attempted by Imperial Rome. Ought we not to surpass 
them, then, in our gastronomic resources? Shame to the aldermanic 
spirit! It is the true character of genius ever to aspire to new and great 
things—to invent, create, make conquests—none so admirable as those of 
the kitchen! They are pacific, domestic, and sensual. What triumphs 
remain yet to be made, what new conquests still to be effected ! Soyer’s 
work will, by its suggestive character, arouse the gastronomic ambition 
of unborn sages, and help to pave the way to the downfal of untold 
nations. What a sly gift to make by one who designed the same results 
to Great Britain that ensued to Rome, as an immediate and undoubted 
result of its extravagance, sensuality, and gluttony—its decline and fall ! 
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FROM THE CHERRYDOWN MSS. 


I, 


At the end of Page Green stands a remarkable tuft of elm-trees, called the 
Seven Sisters.—R. Dyson’s History of Tottenham. 


A May morning! a beautiful time: when the early breezes give 
freshness and fragrance; when birds carol, insects hum ; when the cattle 
come up from the far meadows ; when flocks of poultry go forth to seek 
their matin meal ; when the horses in the stabling rattle their head-stalls 
and neigh impatience ; when the large dog comes off guard and slowly 
paces the court-yard with an apparent lingering thought of his late re- 
sponsibility ; and the great sun, looking down upon all things, sees that 
the labours of the day are begun. 

It is a happy hour the morning one. The world looks that moment 
sprung to life. There is a vigour, a gladness, a kindliness. The sun 
shines, not burns. The winds wanton with flowers, not rage in the great 
forests. The air is laden with sweet scents, not ‘heavy with fogs nor harm- 
ful to creation. Nature, animate and inanimate, wears its fairest face. 
There are smiles where smiles can come; brightness where brightness ; 
motion to moving thing; and light and warmth everywhere. 

On such a morning—years, years gone by—a party of maidens were 
assembled. That they were beautiful, a story could not well be told else- 
wise ; and that English maidens are proverbial comely, a reason that 
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many a story be not told otherwise. The maidens, eight in number, 
were sisters; the eldest little more than five-and-twenty, the youngest 
barely fifteen; youth is ever beautiful. Their relationship was made 
apparent as much by their dress as their faces—not on account of the hue 
nor material of their robes, for such varied as greatly as their features 
and complexions, but from a something in the wearing of their clothes. 
The manners and minds of a family assimilate not more closely than by 
the fashion of their garments. A fact not only of the past but of present 
times; for sisterhood shall verily be traced through a shawl, and brothers 
detected as often by hats. aly: 

They were seated—for the dew had thus early risen, a warning it would 
return in rain—upon the green turf, beneath the gentle shade of eight 
young elm-trees, seven of which planted in an oval, while the eighth 
flourished in the centre. These trees had been planted good tall sap- 
lings by the sisters upon the fifth birthday of the youngest, who with her 
own tiny hands had assisted at the ceremony; and now, seated by her 
tree, for to each a particular tree, the young girl listened to her sisters’ 
conversation, or whiled the hours with her songs. 


MADELINE’S SONG. 


The dew lay heavy on the grass 
When the sun rose at morn, 
But a few hours shall barely pass 

And all the dew is gone. 


The flower is budding and has burst, 
And then it falls away, 

For death is busy from the first, 
It will not last the day. 


Like dew the tears on childhood’s cheek, 
Whose griefs go with the hour, 

But manhood owns of joys as weak, 
They perish with the flower. 


And the echo from Tottenham wood answered the gentle singer, 
“They perish with the flower.” 

While thus engaged, the moments swiftly coursed along; for if in 
reality Time never alters his pace, still he appears to vary ; and we for one 
shall never be brought to admit that a day of joy and a day of sorrow, 
though four-and-twenty hours the sum of each, are of equal duration. 
But hark! And horses’ footfalls broke upon the sisters’ ears; and descend- 
ing the gentle hill upon which the High Cross stands—not the present 
structure, but one much higher, of wood, and raised upon a little hillock 
—the ladies perceived a small party of horsemen, clad in complete armour, 
riding without much order, but with so much haste their jaded beasts 
were capable. As they approached, the ladies readily recognised the 
badges of the comers; while he, who appeared leader, bidding the troops 
proceed leisurely toward London, drew nigh himself with one attendant 
unto the spot the sisters occupied. With hurried steps the ladies met the 
warrior, casting their looks, now pale and saddened, upon the troubled 
face of the knight, and shuddering at the signs of strife upon his outward 
show. 


“Sir Walter,” said the eldest maiden, “ you have news of war. Have 
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been yourself in strife. The tidings your armour brings. But, oh! 
judging from other signs—plain as the blood and dint upon the steel— 
the day has not gone with you.” 

“True, lady; Fortune has not favoured us. The king is a prisoner; 
Somerset slain; our army lost. Alas! now the first blow has been 
struck, many will follow. For, believe me, though York be triumphant 
at the present, Lancaster is not conquered.” 

“ Sad, sad,” replied the lady ; “and all our pleasant hopes are wrecked. 
The peace men spoke of but a delusive snare.” 

“And whither go you?” whispered Madeline, 

“To London. Now let me pray you ladies to your home. There will 
be stragglers passing this road, without leaders, order, or else. Men 
angered by defeat, lawless in their passions, mad in everything. I fear 
not for you the enemy, should they pass this way; they would come in 
order and with order. But these our erewhile friends—fly them, as they 
fly others. There is no pity goes with a rout.” 

Slowly and sadly the ladies turned from the cherished spot, and sought 
the shelter of their home. 

It would be but fitting that the ladies of the story were in due style 
introduced to the patient reader; but, alas! hundreds of years have passed 
between the action of the tale and this our record of it; while the 
memory of men retain but faintly the tradition, the locality, and the age, 
the names of the actors are lost. In lieu thereof, a brief description of 
the village of Tottenham High Cross, where the living memorials of the 
sisters yet remain—the elm-trees—may not be uninteresting. 

“ Tottenham, called also Totheham, or ‘Totnam, in the reign of Edward 
the Confessor was the property of Waltheof, son of Siward, Earl of 
Northumberland, who defeated the Scottish usurper, Macbeth. In 1072, 
Gospatric, Earl of Northumberland, having been deprived of his earldom, 
William the Conqueror bestowed it, with the earldoms of Huntingdon 
and Northampton, on the said Waltheof, who had married his niece, 
Judith, daughter of Odo, Earl of Albemarle. Waltheof, however, being 
accused of acting treacherously toward the king, was beheaded at Win- 
chester, being the first nobleman who suffered decapitation in England. His 
widow possessed Tottenham among his other estates, as Domesday Book 
tells; and it continued to her eldest daughter, Maud, who had for her second 
husband David, son of Malcolm, third king of Scotland: it continued to 
be held by the kings of Scotland as attached to the earldom of Hunting- 
don till William King of Scots bestowed it, in the reign of Henry II. of 
England, on his brother David, Earl of Angus, Galloway, and Hunting- 
don. His only son John, Earl of Chester and Huntingdon, was poisoned, 
1237, by his wife Helen, daughter of Llewellen, Prince of Wales. In 
the year 1254 a survey was taken of the lands of Helen, formerly wife of 
John of Chester, to the intent that they might be divided between 
Robert de Brus, John de Baliol, and Henry de Hastings, as co-heirs of 
the said earl. The portion allotted to Robert de Brus was called the 
Manor of Bruses. Robert de Brus was grandson of David, Earl of Hun- 
tingdon, the brother of William III. of Scotland. Brus was one of the 
competitors for the crown of Scotland, together with Baliol his cousin. 
Robert, Earl of Arundale, and eldest son of Robert de Brus before men- 
tioned, after his return from the Holy War, retired to England, and it is 
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bable made Tottenham his residence, whence the mansion-house be- 
as ing to this manor obtained the name (and still retains it) of Brus or 
Bruce Castle. He died in 1303, leaving Robert his son and heir, who, 
revolting from England in 1306, and claiming the throne,-of Scotland, 
King Edward II. seized on all his lands in this kingdom. The manor 
bestowed upon Baliol, afterwards called Daubeneys, was seized by 
Edward I., upon the revolt of John Baliol, King of Scotland. The 
third part of Tottenham, assigned to Henry of Hastings, was denominated 
Pembrokes. These three manors were ultimately reunited, the whole 
being purchased by John Gedeney, alderman of London, in the year 
1429.” 

Having now given some account of Tottenham, and the celebrities 
that at various times held possession of it, we return to our narrative to 
tell of the good Knight Sir Walter and of the fate of the fair Madeline. 
To do this, we return to that period of our tale when the little band of 
horsemen were seen by the sisters descending the hill. They were 
retreating: but from whence? ‘The battle of St. Albans—the first fought 
between the Yorkists and Lancastrians—was rather a surprise of the Ear! 
of Warwick upon the king’s troops. For, as Hall says, “ while King 
Henry sent forth his ambassadors to treat of peace at the one end of the 
town, the Earl of Warwick with his March men entered at the other 
end, and fiercely setting on the king’s forward, within a small time dis- 
comfited the same.” It was from this battle—in which the Duke of 
Somerset, the Earls of Northumberland and Stafford, the Lord Clifford, 
with other great men, were slain, and the king taken prisoner—that 
the Knight Sir Walter was retiring in so fair order as the dispirits of 
his troop admitted; not by the direct road to London, but striking 
eastward to enter by Shoreditch at Bishop’s-gate. This battle, or rather 
skirmish—it partook more of the latter character, although, as Holingshed 
writes, “ the fight was for a time sharp and cruel”—was fought upon the 
23rd of May, 1455. The number of great lords and chiefs that fell on 
the Lancastrian side, as one writer describes, “too tedious to enumerate,” 
out of the comparative small amount of slain, some eight hundred, is 
accounted for that the leaders and others of the king’s party were un- 
ee or in confidence of a truce. Therefore, when the Earl of 

‘arwick entered, he fell upon the nobles and men of name congregated 
in the town ; and that the gentles did their devoirs, the “‘ return of slain” 
fully declares. 

_ As Sir Walter regained the high road, after his interview with the 
sisters, a party, or rather several parties, of the discomfited Lancastrians 
were passing, both of horse and foot. The latter with scarcely any 
array ; the former in fairer order. ‘The horsemen were warriors more 
trained to arms, of better estate, both knight and squire riding among 
them, who neither emulated the disorders of thb foot soldiery, but rather 
thought to check their excesses. The superiority of the men-at-arms 
obtained from the foot men an obedience they might not otherwise have 
paid; and the knights, aware of the road they had to travel, for wood 
and marsh bordered the way in many parts, where an ambush might be 
laid, and where cavalry would avail nothing, readily companioned with 
the bow and bill men. The presence of Sir Walter, who was known to 
most of the leaders, was heartily welcomed; and he, perceiving the 
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efficient force, could it be brought into array, conceived the design of 
pushing into London to raise the we before the news of the Lancastrian 
defeat should have arrived. The knights and men-at-arms willingly 
entered into the good knight’s views, but the foot men were the less 
easy to convince. They had had enough of fighting, were sore with 
wounds or travel; nevertheless, by dint of threats, promises, and the bold 
words and confident bearing of the fearless knight, they were at length 
won over, and once submitting to order, cheerfully and alertly obeyed. 
By the time they had arrived at the Bishop’s-gate, the organised ap- 
pearance of the troop so deceived the good citizens, that, fancying the 
Lancastrians returning victorious, such of the burgesses and others of 
that quarter of the city, putting on their scarlet robes and hoods, hastened 
out of the postern to welcome the arrival. 

‘“‘ My masters,” said Sir Walter, when they had ridden into the heart 
of the city, and been joined by the sheriffs, aldermen, and the mayor, 
and the never-failing rabble—news good, bad, or indifferent, is sure to 
collect—*“ my masters, give me a hearing. Pardon that | have de- 
ceived you the while. But in place of rejoicing go sorrow, or rather 
prepare to avenge. For we come to you conquered, not conquerors.” 

The faces of the citizens fell; but the good knight continued : 

“ Your king is a prisoner. I fear me wounded. In the power of his 
enemies. Shall he—shall he—oh! men of London—remain a captive, 
and ye not strike one blow for him ?” 

Hereupon some of the mob shouted, as men will do upon matters 
themselves neither have nor will have hand in ; but the good burgesses 
looked yet graver, and held their tongues. 

“Sir Walter,” spoke the mayor, “ this is no fitting place. Come you 
within: we will talk anon. And, albeit, London hath many armed men 
within her walls to her security and order ; still we think it not amiss 
you do give hostage for your troop. Nay, never frown, Sir Knight. 
Master Philip, see you the posterns be well kept in future, that none do 
enter but with warrant. Sir Walter, please you, this way.” 

“ And you desert your king ?” 

“ Not so, fair sir. But these are times of peril, and we would reason 
ere we act.” 

“Now, by the Lord!” exclaimed the knight, angrily, “‘ but ye are 
traitors all. What, ho! my men. Advance your banners. If there be 
one—but one good hand and loyal heart within this city, let him come 
to me and shout for King Henry.” 

Saving the followers of the knight, few voices echoed the ery. The 
loudest of the bawlers but a few moments gone suddenly became dumb, 
while they who had fought and struggled for a prominent position now 
appeared as eager to withdraw to a more secure if humbler station. It 
was, indeed, a critical moment : the citizens were fairly accoutred and in 
great numbers, while the knight’s men, though few, were not onl 
superior armed, but infinitely better accustomed to the use of their 
weapons. The men-at-arms, in their suits of proof, were of themselves 
formidable. At this juncture, when the most trifling action had precipi- 
tated matters, the ery of “ A post!—a post !” drew the attention of the 
adverse parties, and a herald, riding into the crowd, drew rein before the 
mayor, and after demanding silence, proclaimed— 
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« Richard, Duke of York, Protector !” 

The mayor took the roll of parchment and pointed to Sir Walter the 
signatures of several of the Lancastrian faction. 

“ ’Tis but changing his tutor,” said the mayor. 

“ Gaoler,” replied Sir Walter; and turning to the captains under him, 
he bade them disband the troops. 


II. 


Ours is no chronicle of the Wars of the Roses, as the rivals York and 
Lancaster designated their factions; York being represented by the 
White, and Lancaster the Red rose. Wars that for thirty years devastated 
England—already weakened by the fierce and prolonged contests with 
France, when, according to contemporary historians, the monarch of 
either county could with difficulty bring an army of ten thousand men 
into the field—and from the first battle of St. Albans to that of Bosworth 
Field, there fell “ all in their sins,” at a computation, at least one hundred 
thousand men !—Verily England has, at times, paid dear for her kings. 

We have said in excuse of description, that all record of the sisters is 
lost, save and except the elms upon Page Green; and yet we have heard, 
or read, or dreamed, or, perchance, all three, of the youngest one—whose 
eyes were like the orbs of heaven—not burning with the fire of the star 
Sirius, but shining as the light of the planet Venus, blue and ethereal, 
with a dreamy expression, a sad wondering expression, a quiet wandering 
look as if in quest of something. And then her complexion: there was 
the clear skin that the red blood tinged ever and anon, contrasting the 
whiteness of the forehead with the fresh colour in her cheeks. Features 
faultless in their contour, the straight nose and the clean cut nostril, the 
full and true arched lip, like a Grecian bow, with the rounded chin and 
the fair neck that gave the finish to the picture, the goddess-like bearing 
of the beautiful head. She was tall, but slender and straight, with an 
elastic step and merry voice ; no ill to grieve, no weakness to make afraid; 
but looking upon those fair features, that gentle bearing, listening to that 
tremulous voice, and gazing into the depths of those violet eyes, you read 
of—the early doomed. 

But it is the stranger first notes her fate; friends cannot see it. In 
like cases, to the outward and indifferent world, family appears wilfully 
blind and neglectful. Not so; the eyes of kindred may not see—Love 
cannot, Hope forbids, and Faith looks beyond—but the day comes, and 
it is the more bitter for its suddenness; the scales fall from the eyes, and 
they see the fiat has gone forth—it may not be put aside. Then memory 
recals the pa short cough, the languor, the hour when the red, fitful 
spot visited the cheek, and the light burnt brighter in the eyes, and the 
breath became short at times, and the voice was changeful. They tell 
of a very catalogue of visible signs, as if to reproach the former oblivious- 
ness. But retrospection nor regret avail. The word has been spoken. 
And in silence the elders gather about the youthful victim, watching her 
sleep, and waiting for the time that will come. And it comes, but they 
know it not, for she passes away the while they think she sleeps. 

Madeline had wept when the young Squire Walter went forth to learn 
the trade of war, then as necessary a finish to a gentleman’s education as 
a course of travel in Jater days. Madeline had made merry when the 
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Knight Sir Walter returned. After that came Rumour with her hun- 
dred tongues that spoke of civil strife, and he quitted her once more to 
join with Lancaster. But the White rose flourished over the Red one. 

Still Walter was safe ; and peace came again among men—a false and 

deceitful peace, when both parties were but preparing for further struggles 

—still it was peace, and not war. 

: “ Walter, dear Walter! we will not repine. What if fortune favour 
3 our adversary? we may yet be grateful that York pushes not his advan- 
| tage to extremes—that, in place of king, he but nominates himself pro- 

tector.” 

‘True, dear one; but it is, that the time be not ripe, not he unwilling. 
Trust me, Madeline, spite of our efforts, king he will be, if he live. Eng- 
land has not forgotten her warrior monarchs, and little pleasures in the 
rule of one wife governed, or worse that wife’s minions. Yes, Madeline, 
I fear me Henry is lost.” 

‘«‘ Walter,” said Madeline, “if such your mind, wherefore think to 
strive ?” 

E The knight looked sharply, almost fiercely, upon the beautiful being 

Ee at his side. | 

; ‘“‘ Wherefore for a king you think unworthy? Wherefore for a queen 

ou hold not in honour ?—why for them shed your blood and that of your 

fellows ? Think you it will wash out the folly of the one, the faults of the 
other, or watering England make better the soil ?—You do not; then 
wherefore think to strive, to strive without—ay, and against—hope f” 

“‘ Madeline, you know not man. You know not the ties that bind him. 
His name and station, his country and his king.”’ 

“ His king is but the grandson of one who made himself a king by 
unmaking a king.” 

‘“‘ Be it so, but there are other ties 

‘‘T know there are,” replied the fair girl; ‘ pride, envy, hate.” 

* Madeline !” 

“Walter, be not angry. There is the pride that would, if not the 
king, be second to the king; there is the envy that, other than self, may 
attain thereto ; and, oh! there is the hate follows on failure.” 

“Alas! you say too true. Men but foment this quarrel to their own 
advancement, and I, knowing the interested motives of my companions, 
cannot refuse my aid. For Lancaster have I taken the sword, nor may 
with honour retain it in its seabbard when Henry bids me draw.”’ 

“Then, as the time comes, will you battle against conviction ?”’ 

“ Honour commands.” 

** Honour command a wrong! Never. No, Walter, ’tis not honour 
commands to fault or folly.”’ 

** What then ?” 

“The world: that chimera man first makes, and after fears. At its 
false tongue will he stifle the small still voice of conscience; and he will 
charge with Lancaster, and cry ‘ Honour!’ while York sustains the shock, 
and echoes him again, ‘Honour!’ Dear Walter, men have made a 
riddle of honour, and think the sword’s point can ever solve it.” 

“And not one thought to my king ?” 

“None ; all to your county.” 

“Tis not for the imbecile Henry alone we fight, but for the prince his 
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son. Then, Madeline, if we think his cause a just one, be its cost what 
it may, true men must uphold it ; and that battle decides the question 
—blame the age more than the men who live in it.” 

“ Who make it.” 

“Perhaps. The time is not come,” said the knight, thoughtfully, 
‘¢ when the word and not the sword shall sway over England; when that 
which is good for the mass shall be permitted to the mass, nor meet re- 
sistance from the few. That few, wise in the many’s ignorance, strong 
in their want of unity. Still these disturbed and troublous times may 
furnish a moral for the future, Heaven alone knowing whether prince or 
people read aright the lesson.” 

“ And that lesson, Walter = 

‘¢ Girl, it will be written in blood!” 

The reconciliation of York and Lancaster—if so it may be called— 
was of brief duration. York, affecting to treat the king with great 
leniency, and permitting every liberty, the consequence, as naturally fell, 
was a strengthening of his rival’s party, with a diminution of his own. 
Lancaster, becoming in a position once more to act—or the queen for 
him—yYork was dismissed the protectorship, and he and his friends retired 
from court. A fresh reconciliation was, however, sought, and somehow 
or other patched up ; but neither party being sincere, dissensions were of 
frequent occurrence, London becoming scandalous at this period for 
brawls and blood-lettings. 

Four years had sped since the battle of St. Albans, so often mentioned 
in this history, and the sisters had passed the time comparatively in quiet. 
We say comparative; for albeit an open war went not rampant through 
the land, yet there was oppression and unrule. The strong did the wrong, 
then shielded him beneath the wing of party—York or Lancaster. Might 
was equivalent to right, or rather the better possession ; and it behoved 
all men to join a faction—it was dangerous to stand alone. Well for him 
who was not only strong, but companied with the strong. Thus it was 
the strong arm of Sir Walter, coupled with his military fame, secured to 
the ladies a comparative quiet. But now, in a deceitful moment, the 
sisters’ home was preparing for a bridal ; the marriage of the good knight 
and the youngest maiden—of Walter and Madeline. But blind is man, 
and very blind were they that could not see the signs and portents of the 
times. May be, in the security of home, they had but peeped upon the 
world without, content with that within; and yet, looking to home, upon 
the threshold of the door was Death, waiting. Blind, very blind! But 
there were others as blind as they, who could or would not see battle 
upon the whirlwind, speeding onward, onward to them. Blind, very 
blind! this family, this nation ! 

It was eve. The maidens had decked the old hall with flowers, and 
had seated their father, the sole remaining parent, in his great easy-chair; 
and they grouped about him, hanging over the quaint carved back, or the 
broad arms of the seat, or kneeling at the footstool. And the old man 
was merry, spite of his ancient wounds and infirmities, and laughed and 
told them tales of his own wedding-day. 

* Listen, daughters mine, listen! I was young and comely onee, ay, 
and as gallant as ever Walter. Do not blush, Madeline—nay, nor look 
doubting. Fifty years are passed since then, and than I am is saying 
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something. Let me remember: ’twas at the field of Shrewsbury—yes, 
so it was—and Harry the Fifth but the Prince of Wales. We were gal- 
lants then, girls, brave gallants. Shall I tell you of our madcap prince’s 
dress when he was reconciled to his father? Not that he ever rebelled 
against his sire, but there were complaints, sad complaints. Ah, me! I 
remember, even as it were yesterday, when in his follies Pe 

“ But the dress, father. You have forgotten Prince Harry’s dress.” 

“Truly had I. He was dressed, my girl, in a mantle of blue satin, 
full of small eyelet-holes, with a needle hanging at every hole by a silken 
thread. Was not that a rare dress—one that out-conceived conceit ?” 

‘* More fitting, sir, to some bold tailor of Three Needle-street than to 
the hero of Agincourt.” 

“Perhaps so, wench; but to my story—the story of my marriage. 
| had gone down to the north some while on business. Your mother’s 
family had notice of it, nor thought to see me before the wedding morn- 
ing. Tidings went slowly, and your mother lived in retirement, and if 
she heard of rising’s in the north counties, and that the king had marched 
out of London, still she dreamed not that I, as a good knight and true, 
had joined my monarch, and was proceeding with the army toward the 
Welsh Marches. It was a hard day that of Shrewsbury, but we remained 
masters of the field, and Henry Percy falling, had little to fear m future. 
So I quitted the royal camp, and hastened homeward, and with evil tra- 
velling and sorry cattle, arrived upon the wedding morn. I had journeyed 
in my armour; for times were much as now, men being as ready to cry 
against as for their king, and none knew if Henry or the rebels had got 
the better. I verily believe I first brought the news of Shrewsbury. Be 
that as it may; neither your mother nor her kin had knowledge, but in 
impatience waited my arrival. Judge of their surprise when, in place 
of the gay and perfumed gallant, a warrior clad in steel, and that_none 
of the brightest nor cleanest, stood before them, with features pale from 
fatigue, and marked with blood-stains. Many thought I had lost my 
wits, others my life, and that I had come in the spirit to tell the manner 
of my death. Ha, ha! I well remember: women screamed, the bride 
fainted, and I, stunned and surprised at the company and the gay dresses 
—for in the hurry of events I had forgotten my marriage morning, some- 
what aided thereto, I believe, by a wound received in the head—I re- 
mained glaring like a maniac upon all. I thought your mother false, 
myself betrayed; so shouting ‘& moi! a moi!’ my followers rushed into 
the hall ; but my young squire had a better head, or had not gotten a 
knock on it, and soon put matters to right. I was married that day, 
even as I stood in my harness, your mother swearing ‘I made a better 
figure as the soldier than the courtier.’ Ha, ha! you may laugh, girls, 
but I was a gallant nevertheless, fifty years ago.” 

The guests had arrived, lady and knight, with squires of every degree. 
There were the rich and noble with the poor and humble ones ; the upper 
end of the hall to the peer, the lower to the peasant—still one roof 
covered both. ‘There were the retainers of the great men each in his 
particular livery, gay or sad-coloured alike with his lord, save that the 
latter’s dress was of costlier material, or more profusely decorated. On 
every side shone suns, moons, and stars, or grinning dragons, fair castles, 


sprigs of oak or of holly, pale unicorns, fierce lions, and every natural and 
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unnatural beast rampant, passant, couchant, or reyardant, with the thou- 
sand-and-one conceits of heraldry. And minstrels—some with the badge 
of a great earl, some, more independent or less fortunate, without—sang 
lays of love to the ladies, or recounted doughty deeds of ancestral story; 
and the wine-cup passed round, and mirth mounted up to revelry; and 
the dance succeeded, and the gallant and his mistress trod a stately 
measure; meanwhile, at the further end, rustic games held sway, and the 
more comers the merrier seemed the rule there. 

It made a strange picture that great hall, with its separate parties at 
either end—distinct, but not distant from each other. On the one side 
would the rustic stay his voice, that he might not interrupt the conver- 
sation of his betters ; on the other would the master laugh hearty, that 
his servants might roar again. It was the feeling springing forth from 
being beneath one and the same roof. But the feeling is passing away. 
No! a few old domestics in some few old and decaying houses may be 
found, as they once all were, the friends but not the familiars of the 
family they live—as their fathers before them lived and died—in. 

A rare picture, ay! a rare: the knights half steel, half silk or satin ; 
and some in their short skirts, with their absurdly long-pointed shoes; 
the ladies in their full robes, blazing with jewellery, their carconets and 
chains, and their lofty and singular head-dresses; the party-coloured gar- 
ments of those who waited on them; with the rude furniture of the hall, 
mingled with some fine bold carving; the floor strewn with rushes, 
where lay also flowers and sweet herbs; the heavy hangings to the walls, 
from whence were displayed pennons and banners, with old suits of 
armour in niches, and trophies of arms; the closed casements and the 
massy bars ; and, above all, the glare of the torches that lighted the 
scene, now burning up with a fire that was reflected in the panoply of 
the warriors, and the gold and gems of the gentle dames; now sinking 
low, that one half of the hall was enveloped in darkness, anon rising 
high to fall once more, casting fantastic figures upon the walls, now 
bright, now pale; one moment lighting the women’s faces with a blush, 
another shadowing as a veil—ever uncertain, and mostly inopportune ; 
in verity, that fickle light made half the mirth of the evening. 

The jest went round from mouth to ear, receiving its reward in the 
merry laughs that the old walls echoed again. Music filled the air with 
its ravishing sounds—at one time exciting to frenzy the spirits of its 
hearers by martial notes, anon stealing hearts in a love strain—now 
enticing the feet of the listeners to beat time in a dance, to sadden 
awhile with the slow cadence of a dirge. ’Tis a strange power that 
music exerts over man, changing for the while his common nature, 
willing smiles and tears, merry faces, or sorrowful looks ; holding the 
rude and passionate spell-bound to a gentle song; and even to the 
coward imparting courage at the call to arms. The poets fabled little, 
when they told of Orpheus moving stocks and stones by his dulcet 
strains, for rock and forest will echo to a song, and natures stubborn as 
the oak, hearts hard as the granite, have time upon time vibrated unto 
music. 

But the song was ended, and the last few notes still hung quivering 
amid the general stillness. For revellers of former ages gave ear unto 
their minstrels, nor made the song a pretext to cover their own sweet 
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voices’ promiscuous conversation. Doubtless, during the distraction of the 
music, a few soft words were whispered that never went beyond the ear 
intended ; but none presumed to that running accompaniment of talk 
seemingly so necessary in these fine new days. It had gone evil with 
the possessor of the tongue—had marred the strain—for songsters of old 
were mostly extempore poets, and equally liberal in their distributions of 
satire or eulogy. No! silence reigned, and men bent with eager ear to 
the last dying sounds of melody ; too soon, alas! to be broken by the 
harsh noise of discord and strife. 

“ What ho! within. What ho!” cried a powerful voice, heralded b 
the clatter of horses’ hoofs, as the speaker galloped unto the hall door, 
and checking his steed suddenly, remained half within and half without 
the threshold. His full equipment, sword, battle-axe, and spear, the 
steel coverings of his war-horse, and the fierce looks of the knight—for 
he wore his beaver up—fell like a blight upon the company, staying the 
revels, and filling hearts with mistrust and fear. ‘ What ho! gallant 
knights and brave squires, to the reseue—to the rescue of the good Sir 
Walter !” 

The fair Madeline sank down by her father’s side, spirit-broken. This 
was her wedding eve !—the evening that should so fairly give place unto 
the bridal morn, and now to end in danger, captivity, or death. Oh! 
she remembered of her lover’s words—of the strife that should come 
’twixt York and Lancaster—of his belief in the latter’s weakness, and 
consequent fall; and she pictured in her mind’s eye long years of battle 
and oppression, that should but end in their loss. And hope sank within 
as she looked vacantly upon the hurrying forms that passed and repassed 
where she lay. There were knights shouting for their squires, and 
squires to grooms; there was buckling of armour, and tightening of 
sword-belts; there were fair delicate hands strapping of gallants’ spurs, 
or lacing their casques. And there were the dainty fops, with their 
love-locks, and their sweet perfumes, and their short jackets, and the 
monstrous shoes, and all the affectations of fashion, swearing impatience 
at their friends’ preparations, and scoffing at breastplates and steel head- 
pieces ; for they were going to fight (and they went) in their silk vests, 
with no other buckler than their gold-laced little cloak; and for the 
safety of their brains, their velvet caps, with the jewels in them. There 
was much bustle, but little confusion. Surprises were too frequent to 
confuse; and the steeds being ready saddled in the stablings, girths were 
but tightened, and quickly each charger came into the court-yard. 

** Alas! gentles,” said one of the new comers—for the knight had come 
not alone, but with a small body of attendants, all completely armed as 
himself—*“ alas! this is no private quarrel. The news has reached us that 
the Earls of March and Warwick, with ny Lord Cobham, have come 
over from exile, and entered London, which has declared for York.” 

Many of the knights about to mount put foot from the stirrup at these 
words—they were Yorkists, or but lukewarm Lancastrians. The Duke 
of York, upon his dismissal, had retired into a kind of exile, while others 
of his kin, or party, including the lords above mentioned, had passed over 
to France, or gone into their own counties. The king and queen were 
then staying at Coventry, where they held a court. It was, indeed, an 
unlucky speech, and the news came like a thunderclap, for although the 
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Earl of Salisbury had defeated and slain the Lord Audley at Blore-heath, 
in Shropshire, but lately, here was the seat of war brought to their very 
homes; and the knights antagonistic to Lancaster who had readily gone 
to the rescue of Sir Walter in a private quarrel, neither cared nor dared, 
upon political grounds, as the occupation of London, simultaneous with 
the seizure of the knight, appeared to warrant. 

“‘ Now blistered be the long tongue thou couldst not keep within thy 
teeth, and ill-hap to thy addled head that should so teem with the names 
of York and Lancaster,” cried the stranger knight; “ thou hast robbed 
me of half my lances. But mount, gentles, mount. To the aid of a true 
knight, travelling in the garb of peace, and falsely seized upon by a band 
of freebooting caitiffs. Be they who they may, I hold them recreant. 
To the rescue—to the rescue !” 

Shouting “To the rescue!” the gallant galloped off, striking his 
spurs into his charger’s sides, and with a passionate gesture closing the 
bars of his helmet. After him followed fast the small escort of men-at- 
arms with which he had ridden up to the hall, including the unlucky 
speaker, who, as good a soldier as evil a politician, rode after his lord in 
sorrow and shame, eager to distinguish himself in the coming fray, and 
inwardly vowing a future discretion with ever-to-be-maintained silence. 
Next came the surprised guests, in some disarray at first, but by the time 
the cavaleade had attained the high road, falling into order. They were 
all light armed, but superior mounted, and had to restrain the impetuosity 
of their steeds; 2. ‘tke impatience many of the riders sharing. 

The good Kuight Sir Walter and his little party had been surprised 
close to the church of Tottenham; but his friend—as we shall designate 
him from the feather in his helmet—the red-plume knight, being some- 
what in the rear at the time, by the security the little river of the Moselle 
afforded, had beaten off the force sent against him, and escaped ere num- 
bers could pass the stream and effect his capture. He had ridden on hotly 
to the sisters’ home, well aware of the gallants to be assembled that even- 
ing, and in good hopes of drawing the whole assembly, ignorant of the 
recent landing and entrance into London of March and Warwick, to the 
recapture of his friend. That hope had been destroyed by the blundering 
of his follower. But as he marshalled the troop under his command— 
for although inferior in birth and military rank to many present, the 
emergency of the moment, and his known courage and energy, gave him 
precedence—he doubted not of success ; albeit he would well have spared 
the fierce struggle he foresaw ere that end might be consummated. From 
the scouts left to follow the enemy’s movements—and from his tact in 
anticipating those movements, he led his little army to a position that cut 
off retreat—he learnt that the foe, after crossing the fields that lay adja- 
cent, had entered the wood, but becoming entangled in its intricacies, had 
returned upon their steps, and were now marching almost upon the spot 
we have before described—to wit, the green where the elm-trees stood. 
Here a party despatched by the knight of the red plume intercepted them, 
and being provided with archers (a lack fatal to their adversaries), drove 
the foe with much disorder across some heavy lands, fearfully tiring to 
the horses of the men-at-arms, into a gentle hollow, in the direction of 
London ; where, upon the opposite acclivity, the revellers and the small 
force of well-armed men of the red-plume knight awaited them. The 
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ground was irregular and marshy, a little brook with steep banks runnin 
through it, a good leap for the light horsemen, but impossible to the 
heavy-accoutred enemy. Rivers may be forded or swam, but streams and 
ditches must be leaped over. And the archers pressing upon the enemy’s 
rear, aided in their near approach by hedges and small fences, it became 
imperative for the captors of the good knight to force their way through 
the only available part of their adversary’s position—namely, the high 
road. This being some feet above the evil ground they had unwitting! 
got, or been driven into, was not so easily arrived at ; nevertheless, the 
superior arms of the Yorkists—we may call them by that title, although 
the seizure of Sir Walter was of a private quarrel carried out in the name 
of party—gradually overcame the resistance of the but half-armed and 
ahacenensd Lancastrians. At this movement the keen-eyed knight, 
despatching his lightest horsemen to leap the stream and attack the 
enemy’s rear, himself with his own little troop charged furiously upon 
the advancing foe. In the hurly-burly of that charge, when the shout, 
and the clatter, and the dust, blinded the eyes and deafened the ear ; when 
the victor in each course yet reeled in the saddle, the "gay-clad{revellers 
fell fiercely upon the rearward of the Yorkists, and the bill men, who had 
accompanied the archers, taking them upon the flank, completed the dis- 
order, and gave the victory into the hands of Lancaster. The field was 
now a series of flights and pursuits, and small chance had the heavy men- 
at-arms to escape the light soldiers; and the Yorkists, outnumbered at 
first, and now broken in array, could do nought but yield at discretion— 
too happy if in the first anger of the moment their captors took not their 
lives as well as their weapons. But the red-plume knight, mounting a 
fresh horse, galloped the field, staying these disorders, and loudly pro- 
claiming quarter. 

It was a warm meeting that took place between Sir Walter and his 
friend and liberator, and the latter, laughing, said, 

‘“* Where is the babbler I reproved awhile? Indeed, my friend, I had 
come with a fuller company but for his croaking; nathless, you must 
pardon him for his strong arm’s sake. It was he, and I noted it, struck 
down the captain of yon bandits, your unknightly foe, and in the deed 
put to flight the last of the fighters; you must speak to him, Walter, 
kindly ; thank him for grace’ sake and my rude words.” 

A deep groan interrupted the speaker ; and lying in the dust, for the 
friends had met upon the causeway, was the form of him spoken of. 
The knight of the plume hastened to unbar the helmet, and give the 
pale face of the warrior to the night air. It is strange, but it is true, 
that in the midst of scenes of strife and blood, there is ever a piteous 
scene impresses more than all the horrors ; and this one, in the skirmish 
of Tottenham, was the scene of the dying squire. The soldier lay in the 
arms of his captain, while the moonbeams straying over his bright armour, 
seemed seeking the wound that gave the strong man death—the pale 
looks and the closed eyes, the parted lips and the impeded breath—the 
bent and anxious figures round and over that prostrate form—all so still, 
all so silent, save the low breathing and the trembling lips of the sufferer, 
the sighing of the night breeze barely broke the quiet. When openin 
his eyes and glancing first upon the feld, next to the friends around, an 
lastly, letting his looks fall upon his lord, the dying man spoke : 

** He will never vex you more with his foolish tongue.” 
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Tue battle of Northampton followed shortly after the event described 
in the preceding chapter: a conflict disastrous to Lancaster, and drove 
the leaders of that party to seek a refuge in Scotland or in France, and 
gave King Henry once more into the hands of York. But York’s personal 
triumph was but of short duration, for the queen—Margaret of Anjou, 
as bold and energetic as her husband was feeble and passive—collecting an 
army, overcame the duke at Wakefield, in Yorkshire, and totally routed 
his army : an inferior force. The duke fell in this battle, and his head, 
decked with a paper crown, was fixed upon the walls of York. The Earl 
of Rutland, York’s second son, about twelve years old, being taken in 
flight and slain, as report goes, by the Lord Clifford, various engagements 
followed, tending to the increase of the Earl of March by his father’s death, 
Duke of York, and spite of the defeat of Warwick by the queen at the 
second battle of St. Albans and the recapture by the Lancastrians of Henry, 
but led to the proclamation of York as Edward IV., by the Earl of War- 
wick, in St. John’s-fields, London, on the 5th of March, 1461. A fur- 
ther defeat of the Lancastrians at Towton, Yorkshire, upon Palm Sun- 
day—a conflict lasting from morning till night, and in which 37,000 
perished, followed by an overthrow in Northumberland, drove Margaret 
and her young son once more into Scotland, from whence they escaped over 
to France. Henry, less fortunate, after wandering for some time upon the 
borders of Scotland, moved by despair and destitution, entered England, 
and was betrayed to the Yorkists as he sat at dinner at Waddington Hall 
in Lancashire. 

The miserable king, with his legs tied under his horse’s belly, was 
carried in this ignominious manner to London. Upon his way, at 
Islington, he was met by the Earl of Warwick and his retainers in holi- 
day attire—scarlet and white ; whose gay dresses sadly contrasted with 
the soiled and mean attire of the poor king. 

Warwick rode up to Henry’s bridle, and putting his hand upon the 
king’s shoulder, cried with a loud voice, ‘Henry, Duke of Lancaster 
and Hereford! I, Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, arrest thee in the 
name of our Lord the King, Edward the Fourth. Thee, a rebel and a 
traitor.” 

Hereupon Warwick ordered the golden spurs, symbols of knighthood, 
to be taken from the king’s feet. 

Henry looked quietly in Warwick’s face while the order was being 
obeyed—so quietly, that the loud words bursting from the rude earl were 
stayed upon his lips, and his cheeks coloured for shame. It was an un- 
worthy act of the boasted king-maker’s: that petty insult to so fallen a 
man. 

“Earl Warwick,” spoke the king, “if it our cousin’s will that we to 
the Tower, lead on. But do us no further injury than your master 
pleasures,” 

So rode they on to London, the inhabitants, upon news of the great 
earl’s coming with his prisoner, flocking without the walls to greet him. 
Heads were uncovered, and throats grew hoarse with shouting “a War- 
wick, a Warwick ;” but oaths,and revilings welcomed the poor, patient 
king. And many—perhaps those he had benefited when in power—cast 
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stones and filth upon him. But the earl, stricken with remorse at the un- 
complaining bearing of the king, gave orders to his attendants to chastise 
the knaves, and the soldiers, well pleased at the task, rode furiously upon 
the mob, knocking down and riding over the most brutal, who in their 
extremity roared lustily for mercy. So true it is, cowardice companies 
with cruelty. 

Thus entering the postern at Alders-gate, where men clung about the but- 
tresses and every available projection like bees, fighting with their fellows, 
till the warders with their long staves fell upon all parties and beat them 
to their heart’s content. There was rough play in those days: when men 
in office ever held it good a broken head insured decorum. Entering at 
Alders-gate, they advanced into London through streets lined with 
citizens, past houses studded with human beings, the earl and his cap- 
tive, the focus of thousands of eyes, looking up to or looking down upon 
them. At a foot’s pace they proceeded, ever and anon meeting a body 
of Warwick’s servitors in their scarlet dresses, with the badge of a bear 
embroidered in white, who, saluting their leader, fell into the procession 
and augmented its numbers, With the name of Warwick ringing from 
every side, growing fainter and fainter as they passed on, again to be 
taken up ahead, and swelling to the roar of ‘“ Warwick, noble War- 
wick.” But no voice cried ‘“ Henry;” no throat bellowed his praise ; 
but brows were bent upon him, faces averted, and none bade ‘“ God 
bless him.” 

The dislike of the citizens to Henry was scarcely owing to the king 
himself, but unto Margaret the queen, whose mal-administration, toge- 
ther with her favourites, totally alienated the affections of the Londoners. 
It was by a very different procedure, according to De Comines, that his 
rival Edward got the good-will of the wealthy burgesses and chief men— 
by borrowing so largely of some, they had but the choice of keeping 
Edward or losing their money; by getting the hearts of others’ wives, 
the husbands hands following as a matter of—marriage. 

Once in the Tower, used indifferently as a palace or a prison, the 
feeble Henry was befittingly treated. While his son lived—the king him-~ 
self through his fearful imbecility being an advantage to York and a detri- 
ment to Lancaster—it was a stroke of policy on the part of his opponents 
to preserve the life of the weak monarch. When that son was slain, that 
policy no longer existed. But here in the Tower might Henry of 
Windsor have lived and died content : without one care for the outward 
world—one hope again to mingle therein. But others willed not so ; 
more especially the turbulent queen, who, with none of her husband’s nor 
her sex’s weakness, looked and trusted to the future, even at times when 
strong men had despaired. 

But lo! the curse of war had fallen upon the humble as the mighty— 
had stricken the peasant in his cot, the peer within the castle. The 
powerful man alike with the weak had suffered. There was fight and 
faction throughout the land—father against son, brother to brother. The 
name of York or Lancaster, as one or the other got the upper hand, was 
but the pretext to hate, lust, or avarice. Right or law was of little avail 
against might. ‘The strong hand did the wrong, and none took cogni- 
sance save conscience, and that was, like men’s bodies, mostly cased in 
iron. 
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And the blight fell upon the Sisters’ house, and their father strove 
against false accusations, imprisonments, and fines. His enemies tri- 
umphed, and a words and trifling deeds were raked together 
aa raised up against him. Friends fell off, when to remain was but to 
bring the storm upon themselves ; for sharp and bitter were they who 
struck; they knew not but to-morrow might reverse their places, and the 
stripe and the chain be the doom to them who to-day kept the prison 
doors. But the old man had a brave heart, and he suffered on for his 
daughters’ sake. His was not one case, nor ten, nor @ score, nor a 
hundred score. Nor was it alone York did this shame ; Lancaster ravaged 
and slew im turn. Each party ever wanted the means, never the will. 
But these were the fruits of war—of the Roses. 

And Madeline went forth day after day, and, seated by the circle of 
elms, gazed wistfully along the road. Vain hope! He will never come. 
A conqueror, and battle-fields, and warlike councils, claim him: van- 
quished, a foreign country shelters. It is a long day since the fight of 
Tottenham, and she has not since seen him. She has heard his name 
coupled with honour wherever the laurels of fame were to be gathered. 
Fame! There was a time when she did dream of fame—his fame. But 
now she would give up a life of fame—such fame war bestows—for one 
short hour of peace—and he be with her! It may not be she knows, 
and yet she thinks upon it. ‘And he be with her.” Again! What 
mean those words? If! But she is sad and sorrowful. Yes, they will 
meet again one day—may it be soon. She is ill and weak, and if her 
eyes mock not, her tree is drooping. She has noticed it somewhile. Is 
it not fading? Look how its branches hang. Surely her tree is dying. 
Why does she start, and whisper, “Oh! that he were here?” To- 
morrow is but a little while to wait, or a week, or a month. ’Tis the 
spot saddens—she will come no more. But stay! If he should come, 
and then Alas! alas! she has spoken—the thought has eaten her 
heart away. ‘‘If he should come and not find her there !” 

At length the evil day arrived, and the old man was put forth from 
his home, together with his children, to seek from the elements that 
mercy man denied. But there were others, who, if they dared not in 
open, secretly assisted. A life of honour and of good works could not 
be incontinent forgotten, even at a king’s bidding ; so he was got safely 
on board of a stranger vessel, he and his children, and, spreading sail, 
they bid adieu to England for ever. It was the last link that bound the 
heart of the young girl to life; and when they took her from her home 
her hope was gone, and the ship but bore Madeline to a foreign grave. 

And tradition tells, that when she went away the tree she planted died. 





IV. 


Tue battle of Barnet, in which the great Earl of Warwick, the “ king- 
maker,” like many another, fell by the work of his own hands, he being 
defeated and slain by the king he had set up—Edward of York: on the 
field of Tewksbury, where the prince, son of the unhappy Henry, was 
taken prisoner and murdered, Henry himself a few days after meeting 
the same fate in the Tower, were for a time the finishing blows to the 
fortunes of Lancaster, and established York upon the throne. 
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But we take up the continuation of our history on the morning after 
the first-named battle, when a man, all soiled with dirt and blood, and 
stiff, and feeble, as if from wounds, passed through the village of Tot- 
tenham. Slowly and painfully he took his way, observed of all, but 
observing none; right through the village went the unknown, looking 
neither to right nor the left, but wending straight on, till, reaching the 
once-favoured situation of the sisters’ trees, he paused awhile. He looks 
upon the elms—looks, and looks again. He remembers the spot; yet, if 
his sight cheat not, there are but seven—seven trees; and the travel and 
gore-stained man bowed his head between his hands and his knees, and 
seated him on the earth till the sun went down. 

Midway between the elms and the High Cross there formerly stood 
what was called a hermitage; a quaint little building, pretty oe em to 
look at, though aught but pleasant to live in. Thither would the rustics 
of Tottenham resort in all matters of dispute, of trouble, sorrow or sick- 
ness, or of love ; for the hermit was ever ready to advise, comfort, or con- 
ciliate; to prove a reckoning, or to pen a love-letter. Was it strange 
that the villagers loved him, or sought his aid? He was ever patient, 
ever willing, either. in his little cell, or seated within the circle of the 
elms. Those trees were his only haunt, seemingly his only pleasure ; 
for night and morning, when at sunrise the early labourer, or in the 
moonlight the belated traveller had seen that tall, straight figure in its 
loose and flowing robe, with the deep hood, silent and motionless in the 
centre of the seven trees. But years passed, accompanied by strife and 
murder—the murder of innocent children—and Richard sat upon the 
throne of England. Then came there talk of war, and the hermit grew 
restless, and his step was unwontedly hurried, and his voice loud and 
sharp, unlike as of yore. And a day the villagers sought him at his cell, 
and he was not ; neither within the shadow of the trees. So men drew 
together, and talked and marvelled ; and the more they talked the more 
they marvelled. But tidings came of the Earl of Richmond’s landing, 
and the quiet people forgot their old friend in their new fears, and 
wondered no more at the empty hermitage, but trembled for the sanctity 
of their own firesides. Days passed, and nights ; when they are awak- 
ened one morning by a cry that the hermit is returned to them, that he 
had been seen by some sleeping beneath the elms. And they rise, 
doubtingly ; yet they attire themselves in haste, and run to greet, and, if 
he be there, to question. But he sleeps so sound, their footsteps nor 
their voices waken, till one, bolder than the rest, took him by the hand, 
to let it fall again; it was so cold it chilled him. And a little girl 
stooped down to kiss—he was a favourite with the children—but she 
started back; screaming, for her cheek was wetted with his blood. Ah! 
he will wake no more—for he is dead. 

The villagers raised the poor corpse, and gazed with astonishment at 
the many wounds, still green, upon the body, and an arrow-head with 
the fresh-broken wood yet bedded in his side. And while they are still 
bending over him, wondering what this may mean, there came a post, 
telling of how Richard was slain at Bosworth Field, and Lancaster once 
more victorious. Then some of the old men drew nigh, and peering 
into the dead man’s face, now so calm and peaceful, they conjure up 
memories, and whispered each other a name. And they knew him then, 
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and wept over him. And they took him up carefully, and dug a grave 
even on the spot he lay, and buried him where he loved best, the centre 
of the elm-trees. And the children came and raised a little mound, and 
watered it with their tears; and in their memories the grass grew 
greener there, every year, than elsewhere. 





Our story is not done ; for history has yet to mention of the elm-trees, 
and “ of a walnutte-tree standing in the middest of a tuft of elms set in 
the manner of a circle, beneath the Hermitage, on the end of Page Green.’ 
Thus writes Bedwell, in his “ Description of Tottenham High Cross,” 
1631. And furthermore of the walnut-tree: ‘ This tree hath these 
many years stood there, and it is obserued yearely to beare leaues, and 
yet to stand at a stay, that is, to growe neither greater nor higher. The 
people do commonly tell the reason to bee for that there was one burnt 
vpon that place for the profession of the Gospel. But who it was, and 
when it should be done, they cannot tell, and I find no such thing in our 
stories vpon record, and therefore I do not tell this for a truthe.” 

True or false, the walnut-tree that once stood within these elms, ‘ set 
in the manner of a circle,” has passed away—but has persecution? 

We have told the but little-known story of the eighth sister, a family 
addition that, perhaps, may be denied of the oldest inhabitant of Totten- 
ham ; and when for ages those seven trees have invited the eye of the 
passers, the fable of the eighth and youngest one might well, like her 
tree, decay and be forgotten, and the elms alone known by their number, 
‘“ The Seven Sisters of Tottenham.” 

Nay, I have erred—of elms and sisters eight 

Runs the whole tale, and in the centre stood 

The eighth young sapling blooming, till fate 
Smote the fair planter in her ruthless mood, 
Blighted her beauty, chilled her vital blood— — 
And lo! her kindred and peculiar tree 

With wild and strange intelligence endued, 
Withered, and drooped, and died—and so did she. 


Alas ! for the poet of Tottenham (Heraud), that he concludes, 
Say! why had not the rest like marvellous sympathy ? 


He is as sceptical as the priest (Bedwell) with his “‘ and I find no such 
thing in our stories upon record, and therefore I do not tell this for a 
truthe.” 

Again—and the sisters shine in story, and the year of grace 1852 
witnesses the planting, “in the manner of a circle,” of seven young 
sapling elms by seven sisters, dwellers of the Green. Long may they live 
and flourish! But can one tell if, when the old trees are dead and gone, 
and the young ones hastening to decay, seven other sisters be found to 
plant seven other trees, even to perpetuate their memory? We believe, 


yes ! For when the sun sets, the shadows of the old fall upon the young 
** Sisters of Tottenham.” 
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THE COLOUR-GRINDER. 
BY GUSTAV NIERITZ. 


I. 


DrespDEN’s artist treasures are well known, especially the picture- 
gallery, which, in summer, is crowded with visitors. 

On one of the last days of October, 1788, the inspector of the gallery, 
Albani, was conducting a party of strangers round, and pointing out the 
most valuable paintings. 

“ Look at this Judgment of Paris,” he said, ‘‘for instance, painted by 
Van der Werft ; a most remarkable picture, not so much through the 
talent of the artist as through the technical finish, although many 
condemn this painter for it. It is well known that dust is the chief 
enemy of oil painting. To guard his wet pictures from it, and at the 
same time preserve their delicacy, Van der Werft had his studio on 
board a vessel, which constantly lay at anchor in one of the numerous 
Dutch canals. These eight small paintings of his, which you see ar- 
ranged together, were purchased by Augustus the Magnificent for 
18,000 thalers. This head of an old man, painted by Seibold, far sur- 
passes Van der Werft’s pictures in fidelity to nature. You may find in 
it reality in its minutest details. The most delicate veins in the white of 
the eye, the pores of the hair, and the fur of his cap—all are stolen from 
nature without becoming disagreeable. We might fancy that this 
master spent whole years over a single picture—in fact, it is said that he 
became blind through his devotion to his art.” 

In this fashion the inspector conducted the visitors into the inner or 
Italian gallery. Here, approaching a small painting hardly an ell wide, 
and of proportionate height, he continued : 

“This is the chief glory of our gallery after Raphael’s Madonna and 
Correggio’s Night—the Repentant Magdalene of the last-named artist. 
For this painted piece of copper, 80,000 thalers were lately offered, and 
refused with perfect right. According to this price, every square inch 
would have cost about 350 thalers.”’ 

‘* Eighty thousand thalers !” cried one of the bystanders in amazement. 
“Why, I could purchase a splendid estate for that money.” 

“ Eighty thousand thalers !” a rouged lady repeated. ‘“ What would 
be the price, then, of this Magdalene’s blue dress ?” 

“Eighty thousand thalers!” a pale youth sighed, with a suffering 
Werther-countenance ; “and what was paid the artist, then ?” 

“Perhaps eighty thalers,” said the inspector, with a shrug of his 
shoulders; “ but if this amount appears to you so extraordinary, what 
do you say about our Grem diamond, which cost five times so much? I 
prefer this invaluable painting to a glistening pebble.” 

While the visitors were standing before the picture and trying to find 
out in what its value consisted, the inspector had walked to the window, 
where a young painter was copying Carlo Dolce’s St. Cecilia. He 
opened one of the sashes, and called out: 


“ Here, Rodnagel !” 
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« Directly, sir,” the person summoned replied; and the inspector re- 
turned to his group of visitors. 

Soon after the bell sounded, and the doorkeeper let in Rodnagel, a 
man of some thirty years of age. He was under the middle height, 
broad-shouldered, not particularly handsome, but his features wore an 
appearance of unmistakable good humour. A brown, shabby overcoat, 
which had evidently not been made for him, covered his bandy legs nearly 
to the ankles, while on the contrary, the sleeves hardly came within eight 
inches of his bony hands. 

Rodnagel had not long to wait before the inspector made his appear- 
ance, after taking leave of his visitors, who had silvered his hand. 

‘“Rodnagel,” he then said, “you must grind me a pound of flake 
white and half a pound of cobalt by to-morrow morning : and go to 
the cabinet-maker, Wurdig, and fetch the frames I ordered.” 

As Rodnagel was retiring with a promise to attend to these commis- 
sions, the bell sounded once more, and a tall, thin man entered the gal- 
lery. Without any salutation the stranger walked forward, and imme- 
diately fixed his eyes on the picture-covered walls. 

“His grace, Count G ,” the laquais de place, who accompanied 
the stranger, said, “ wishes to see the gallery.” 

Albani bowed to the Russian nobleman, as he evidently was, and pre- 
pared to go through, once more, his thousand times repeated explanation. 
Pointing to a picture over the entrance, he commenced : 

‘« This is the portrait of the founder of our gallery, the-——” 

“Where is Raphael’s Madonna?” the Russian’s harsh voice inter- 
rupted him. The inspector led the way to it in silence. 

The Russian seated himself on a chair before the picture, and re- 
mained sunk in such deep examination, that Albani became quite tired 
of waiting. 

“ Correggio’s Night,” the Russian commanded, in his laconic brevity, 
after a pause of half an hour. 

“ Sit there as long as you please,” Albani murmured angrily to him- 
self, and left the count’s side, who behaved before the second picture in 
the same way as the first. 

Suddenly a sharp, grating sound echoed through the lofty room. When 
Albani hurried up, in surprise, he found that the count was turning the 
handle of the machinery by means of which the grey rouleaux before 
the giant windows were drawn up or down. 

“ Your excellency,” the inspector addressed the manipulator reproach- 
fully, “has not drawn back the spring, and will destroy the mechanism. 
This task is only suited for the officers of the gallery. What is your 
pleasure ?”” 

The count kept turning away till the whole curtain was let down. 

‘Make it darker still,” he then said, authoritatively. “ Correggio’s 
Night does not look well in full daylight.” 

‘‘ But the other visitors can see nothing,” Albani objected, “or the 
two copyists at the window, or even yourself.” 

“* Make it darker,” the count repeated, with obstinacy. Russian gold 
had already begun to exert its influence in Europe, and the inspector’s 
scruples were removed. 

‘* Only for a few moments,” he said, apologetically, to the two artists, 
as he also let down the blind ; “ Russians are true bears.” 
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As might be conjectured, the count, after his will had been done, saw 
but very little of the picture in the darkness he had invoked. 

“‘ Now fetch some wax candles,’’ the Russian ordered, ‘‘ and then the 
true value of the picture can be estimated.” 

“‘Tmpossible!” Albani replied; ‘I cannot comply with such a re- 
quest, however much I might feel inclined. Without taking into 
consideration the danger of fire, the valuable pictures would suffer im- 
measurably from the smoke.” 

“ What will it cost ?” 

“We cannot talk about that,” the inspector remarked; “ but never 
has one of the numerous princes who visited our gallery made such a 
request as your grace.” 

The count smiled contemptuously, and suppressed a bitter reply which 
rose to his lips. 

“What would be the price of a copy of the Madonna del Sisto and 
Correggio’s Night ?” he asked. 

“That depends on the reputation of the artist,’ Albani remarked, 
with great animation. “I, for instance, could not furnish copies of the 
two pictures under 200 or 800 Louis d’or.” 

“ You copy, too?” 

“ Certainly, when it is required. At present I have a copy of Correg- 
gio’s Night in hand, and have already painted itin. I could finish it for 
your grace for sixty Louis.” 

“ Do you know,” the count said in a suppressed tone to the inspector, 
‘‘ what a prince lately did ? In an old church attached to a monastery, there 
was a splendid altar-piece, which the obstinate monks would not part with 
at any price. What did the prince then? He begged the monks politely 
for permission to copy the picture, and had this done by a clever artist, 
who was entirely devoted to him. After the latter had completed his 
task, he exchanged the copy for the original, which passed into the 
prince’s ,possession without the monks perceiving the deception. I will 
give you not 60 but 600 Louis, if you will do the same with Correggio’s 
Magdalene. You have the means and power in your own hands.” 

F “Your excellency,” Albani replied with indignation, “would really 
are ” 

**T offer you 6000 Louis,” the count gently interrupted him, “though 
on is more than the great Correggio earned with his brush during his 
ife.” 

“Unless I am to regard this as a mere jest on your grace’s part,” the 
inspector replied, seriously, “ I must bring it before the knowledge of my 
superiors.” 

_ “Just as you please,” the count said, coolly ; “ you now know my 
views.” 

The Russian left the gallery without saying another word. Just as 
little did he drop Louis d’ors into the inspector’s craving hand, who only 
received two thalers from the valet de place, and was terribly annoyed 
at it. 

“Oh, you Russian bear,” he muttered; “first you make me lick my lips 
at the thoughts of 6000 Louis, and I must shut them on the fourth part 
= a single one.” The inspector remained the whole day in a very bad 

umour. 
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II. 


On the morning of the 21st of November, 1788, violent knocking was 

heard at the front door of the inspector’s house, who resided in the Topfer- 
asse. 

. When the cook opened the door angrily, Schiiller, the attendant of the 

gallery, rushed in with all the signs of extreme terror. 

“Where is the inspector?” he stammered breathlessly, and hurried 
past the cook without waiting for her reply. Tearing open the door of 
Albani’s bedroom, he cried, “Oh, your excellency, the gallery has been 
stolen—robbed, I would say,” he then corrected himself. 

These few words nearly cost the inspector his life. He was standing, 
ready soaped, before the glass at his window, wielding his razor. The 
gash he gave himself on hearing the words “ gallery—robbed,” need 
only have been a little deeper and he would have cut his throat. While 
Albani stood motionless with the brandished steel, and the blood ran down 
into the white lather, Schiiller completed his Job’s announcement. 

“The great gallery stairs—half the new market is full of people,” he 
gasped; “all are looking up at the window, from which a piece of the 
grating has been unfastened and the sash left open.” 

The next moment Albani was running, just as he was, lathered, half- 
shaved, in slippers and dressing-gown, without hat or peruke, through the 
Augustus-street and into the gateway of the gallery. Schiiller followed 
in his traces with the bunch of keys. In the court-yard several electoral 
grooms, who were washing the royal carriages, joined them as witnesses. 
They found the door locked and uninjured.” With unusual haste the fold- 
ing-doors were opened and again fastened behind them. Then the little 
band, with the inspector at their head, traversed the rooms. Albani 
knew precisely what paintings had been taken from their places for the 
purpose of copying. A transient glance at the walls, therefore, sufficed 
to tell him what were absent without leave. 

The northern side of the gallery revealed no suspicious gap ; but when 
they turned to the eastern, the inspector fancied himself in a fit. For 
there, by the door of the Pastel-room, hung an empty frame, which had 
till now contained the portrait of an old man by Seibold. His wife, who 
hung by his side, seemed to grieve for the loss of her husband. A dear 
being, in the true sense of the word, was consequently absent. And not 
far from them, on the right wall, another vacant space—Van der Werft’s 
Judgment of Paris. The thief, it must be confessed, had evinced his 
taste. The southern and western portions of the gallery were unassailed. 
But now to visit the inner—the Italian gallery. With a beating heart 
the inspector entered the sanctuary. The Guido Renis, the Michael 
Angelos, the Carlo Dolces, the Annibale Caraccis, the Dosso Dossis, 
maintained their old ground. There the light beamed from the infant in 
Correggio’s Holy Night; there the Sistine Madonna looked out in her 
customary gentle manner from the broad frame—for how could a single 
thief have ventured to carry off a picture some sixty square feet? But, 
Heavens!—the inspector sank into a chair as if struck by lightning— 
Correggio’s repentant Magdalene had been carried off; the 80,000 thaler 
picture, with its silver frame and the stones that ornamented it ! 


Alas! alas! alas! a clear light burns before Albani’s mourning eyes, 
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but only shines on an empty and miserable desert. The thief, or origi- 
nator of the robbery—who could it be, save the Russian count? And 
the inspector dare not even utter this his suspicion, for he had not told 
his superiors of the temptation into which the rich Russian had led him. 
Thus is the slightest sin of omission punished. The utmost Albani could 
do was, through allusions and casual remarks, to draw the attention of 
inquiring justice to the supposed thief. 


ITI. 


On the next day numerous mobs were collected at the corners of the 
streets of Dresden. All read, and then looked suspiciously and curiously 
at their neighbour, as to whether he might be the thief in question; for 
it was printed in large, tempting characters and figures on the bills, that 
the person who discovered the thief and the pictures, or recovered the 
latter, would receive a reward of one thousand ducats. 

“One thousand ducats,” Rodnagel repeated, for at least the tenth 
time, to his wife, as he suffered the brayer to rest on the grinding-stone; 
“that would be of great service to us, old woman! One thousand 
ducats! Why, we should have more than enough to keep us a thousand 
weeks, and holidays all the while. If I could only find the thief out! 
But how to set about it ?” 

“ Rodnagel!” the inspector said to the latter, confidentially, “ I be- 
lieve you are an honest and sensible man. You too will suffer unless 
the stolen pictures are recuvered, for the students have been ordered to 
leave the gallery who, through my recommendation, had their colours 
ground by you; and if I am dismissed, you will suffer a still greater loss. 
Help me, then, not to discover the thief, for I know him already, but to 
convict him. But we must go to work with the greatest caution, for he 
is a man of very high rank and fortune, and is no one else, I am quite 
convinced, than Count G. He is still residing in Dresden, and lives in 
the Italian village, at no great distance from the theatre. Notice who 
goes in and out there; try to become acquainted with his servants, and 
find out whether their master intends to send away any pictures in the 
next few days. Watch day and night carefully round the count’s abode, 
and inform me of every suspicious sign. Perhaps we shall succeed 
before the police in trapping the thief and the thousand ducats in the 
bargain.” 

This address made a strange alteration in the colour-grinder. 

From an industrious workman, kind husband and father, he suddenly 
became an unsettled and restless vagabond, who seldom returned home, 
and was even absent all night. 

Four days elapsed without any claim being made on the 1000 ducats, 
in spite of the inspector’s continuous exertions. It was still rather dark 
when, on the morning of the 26th of November, an alarm peal was run 
on Albani’s house-bell. The whole of the inhabitants were frightened, 
and wakened out of sleep. 

‘* What's the matter ?” they cried, angrily, from the several stories. 

“What's the matter?” the nightcapped inspector also halloed from 
the second floor. : 


In reply, Rodnagel’s triumphant voice could be heard below. 
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«“ Your excellency !” he cried, in a loud voice, “ Victoria! Fundus est ! 
open the door—the pictures! Hallelujah !” . 

A snail does not draw its horns quicker than the inspector and the 
other locatories did their heads. The house-door was quickly opened, 
Rodnagel hurried into the passage, and surrounded by lights. First 
red, then white, jumping and trembling, crying and laughing, all at 
once the inspector stretched out his hands for the precious pictures, 
which rested in Rodnagel’s arms like a beloved child on its mother’s 
breast. 

“ Here—here with them!” came tremulously from Albani’s mouth. 
Eager longing bent his outstretched fingers, like greediness does those 
of the miser. “ The Seibold!” he gasped, as he received the first picture, 
and devoured it with his looks. “ Not injured?—not a scratch upon it. 
Further, further, good Rodnagel. Ha! Van der Werft’s Judgment! 
Rodnagel, it’s not rubbed ? you surely did not lay the pictures on one 
another ?” 

* Of course not,” the grinder remarked; “if I’m no painter, I know 
how to manage such precious treasures. I walked with them as if I was 
dancing on raw eggs.” 

“Further, further, dearest Rodnagel. Now then, the pearl, the 
treasure—the Repentant Magdalene.” 

“The Repentant Magdalene,” Rodnagel added in his joy, with some 
self-forgetfulness, “ will have to do penance a little longer, where, and 
wherefore, this letter will certainly tell. But when we have found two 
lost sheep, the third will be easily traced.” 

But Albani behaved like Duke Alva, when Counts Egmont and Horn 
were brought captive before him, and he missed the Prince of Orange ; 
and, in truth, the three pictures in question, according to their value, 
bore some resemblance to these three Netherlanders. 

Man is, and ever will be, an ungrateful being. Instead of rejoicing 
over the two recovered pictures, the inspector lamented, like King David 
when he gained the battle and lost his misguided son Absalom. 

“Oh, my Magdalene!’ Albani complained ; “ sooner would I miss the 
Seibold and the Van der Werft than thee.” 

“* How did you come by the pictures and letter; tell me quickly, Rod- 
nagel?” the inspector hastily continued. 

*“*T found them just now hanging to a lantern-post in the Italian vil- 
lage,” the grinder informed him. 

The mention of the Italian village suddenly reminded Albani of the 
Russian count, and a second thought told him that Rodnagel’s statement 
was not suited for everybody’s ear. He consequently turned to the 
numerous listeners, and said, courteously : 

‘ “Twill take this man to my room, and afterwards tell you his state- 
ment, as I feel assured you are interested in the matter.” 

Nolentes volentes, the curious inhabitants of the house remained 
behind, when the inspector retired into his own rooms with Rodnagel. 

“ Now tell me!” he pressed him. 

“Thad been,” Rodnagel continued, “watching the count’s house from 
midnight nearly till morning ; at last cold and fatigue drove me away. 
As I was coming out of the alley and passing the lamp that burns there, 
something white on the post caught my eyes. Only imagine my joy 
when I perceived the two pictures and the letter! I should have liked 
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to pull up the whole lamp-post and bring it to you. But I looked 
round in vain for the Magdalene. Now, you may think I lost no time in 
taking them down, and I feel quite certain that the Magdalene will be 
also found. ‘That the letter will tell you.” 

“The letter,” the inspector replied, after reading the address, “ is 
written to our most gracious elector, and I dare not break the seal. I 
will make haste and dress myself, and go with you with the letter and 
the pictures to the lord chamberlain, who will decide as to other matters.” 

The lamp-post in question was visited by a quickly-formed commis- 
sion, and the neighbourhood carefully examined; the letter, on the other 
hand, read, and its contents kept secret. But as it is no longer an 
secret, our readers may know that the letter was written by the thief, 
who promised to restore the Magdalene, if the elector would give him a 
pardon under his own hand, and the 1000 ducats in the bargain. The 
security to be publicly declared, but the sum of money laid on a post near 
the Catholic church, where it would be fetched on the third night, and the 
picture left in its place. 

It is not astonishing that the known honourable feelings of the Elector 
Augustus Frederick the Just were greatly outraged by the first half of 
this proposition, and he refused to consent to it. All possible endeavours 
were made, therefore, to discover the thief by means of the letter, but in 
vain. It was evident, from the demand for a reward, that it could not 
be the Russian count. ‘They now went a step further, and made known 
on behalf of the state that they were willing to produce the 1000 ducats 
at the appointed time and place, but not guarantee the freedom from 
punishment. 

If the people of Dresden had only known that time and place! not one 
of them would have gone to bed that night, and the Catholic church would 
have been besieged by many thousands. Both, too, had remained a 
secret for Rodnagel. But he knew no rest now, and an instinctive 
feeling ever impelled him at night to the Italian village, which appeared 
to him to be the thief’s abiding place, through finding the other pictures 
there. 

On the appointed night, and at the appointed hour, between twelve 
and two o’clock, several watchers were waiting for the thief’s appearance. 
Without the elector’s privity they had placed a bag, filled with lumps of 
lead, on the stone, and hoped that they should outwit the thief in this 
way. In fact, about a quarter-past ieidlen a man made his ap ce, 
who walked firmly and quietly towards the stone. The spies, hidden in 
the doorways of the church, listened with all their ears, and tried to 
pierce through the darkness with their eyes. Their breath was held— 
but their hearts beat ali the more violently. But the night-wanderer 
walked, without stopping, past the stone. When one of the watchers 
met him, as if accidentally, he saw plainly that he carried the picture 
neither beneath his arm nor his coat, for he was dressed in a light 
jacket. Through the fear of alarming the real thief, who might be close 
at hand, they permitted the man to go his road without hindrance. He 
walked towards the door of the convent, and then disappeared. They 
were convinced that they had to do with a very cunning thief, for no one 
else came during the night to change the PICTURE FOR THE LEAD. 
Rodnagel was also, as was very natural, subjected to a severe exami- 
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nation. He might have been the thief, for he had often been in the 
ery, and had no witness when he found the pictures on the lamp-post. 
nly the circumstance that he could prove an alibi on the night of the 
robbery procured his release, and he employed it in searching for the 
thief with renewed zeal. He had, consequently, been active on the night 
when they were watching for the robber. He had stopped, questioned, 
and examined every person who appeared to him suspicious through 
carrying any object, and had to put up with a good deal of abuse and 
even blows in consequence. 

In a very bad humour at the fruitlessness of his exertions, he was pre- 
paring, at about five in the morning, to start homewards, when he came 
across a man in the deserted neighbourhood at the foot of the Bruhl- 
terrace, who carried some covered object under his left arm. 

“What are you carrying there, my good friend ?” With this hurried 
inquiry Rodnagel stopped the wanderer. 

‘‘ Have you any right to ask ?” was the rough reply. 

ae | think so,” Rodnagel said, decisively ; “ and if you won’t answer of 

our own accord, I must accompany you to the nearest guard-house.” 
uring this address, Rodnagel had taken the liberty of feeling the object 
under the stranger’s arm. ‘ You have got a picture; I can clearly dis- 
tinguish the fra——” A well aimed and powerful blow, which Rodnagel’s 
forehead received from some iron instrument, stopped his mouth, and 
hurled him headlong to the ground. But, at the same time, his long 
arms were extended towards his enemy, who was just making his escape, 
caught him round his legs, and drew their proprietor irresistibly to the 
und. And these arms, which had felt the unceasing manipulation of 
the brayer on the grinding-stone, clung, like the antennz of a polypus, 
further and further up the man they had seized, and drew their owner 
after them, so that, at last, Rodnagel’s face was exactly over that of his 
opponent, who was lying under him. And Rodnagel, whose senses were 
beginning to leave him, opened his mouth wide, and fastened his teeth in 
the most prominent feature of his enemy’s face, and bit into it with the 
last despairing exertion of his expiring strength. 

When Rodnagel was again restored to consciousness, he found himself 
in friendly, though strange, hands ; his enemy and the picture had, how- 
ever, disappeared, which he regretted immeasurably more than the 
wound he had received on his forehead. 

“He and no other was the thief,” Rodnagel insisted. ‘ The police 
think, though, that the reward blinded me, and are very slow in looking 
after my enemy, who could be easily recognised by the bite in his nose.” 
With great yearning, Rodnagel therefore waited the time when his phy- 
sician would allow him to go out, and then open the campaign proprid 
persona, and without delay, against all the injured noses in Dresden, 
“For,” he said, “I am convinced my teeth left a much more lasting im- 
pression than the axe or hammer did on my forehead.” 


i 


RoDNAGEL was standing once more at his grinding-stone, and moving 
the brayer in the usual fashion. His forehead showed all the colours of 


the rainbow, but more especially a greenish yellow, which is the sign of 
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recovery from a blow. The colour-grinder was certainly cured, though 
corporeally and not mentally. This was proved by his fixed and vacant 
glance, and by his want of sympathy for amine occurring in his im- 


mediate vicinity. And still there was something there which certainly 
deserved his attention. This was a very pretty girl, of some twenty 
years of age, a niece of Rodnagel’s wife, who was sitting by the fire and 
crying bitterly. 

“Ah! aunt,” she entreated, “do persuade my mother not to let me 
marry the ugly man. I could not love him, even if he sat in gold up to 
theears. He is old enough to be my father, and, besides, he is too ugly. 
He seems to me like a poisonous spider, and I the fly which is entangled 
in his net, and whose blood he drains. My mother has bidden me now 
visit my old bridegroom, because he will not let himself be seen by any- 
body. But I have only come as far as your house, aunt. My feet refuse 
their service when I try to go further, aunt! I assure you that when my 
mother insists, I will jump into the Elbe before the wedding-day. The 
fellow was never good-looking since his birth, but now that his nose is 
bed nena” 

The last words of the weeping girl had an electric effect on Rodnagel. 

«A bad nose!” he cried—*“ who has a bad nose ?” 

He looked impatiently at the girl’s rosy lips. 

‘“‘ Wogatz out there—my husband that is to be,” Caroline sobbed; ‘‘ he 
has a nose now, uncle, as thick as a carriage-wheel. Plastered on both 
sides, he looks just like a grey old rhinoceros.” 

“ How long has it been so?” Rodnagel inquired, in great excitement. 

‘When he was at our house the last time, just eight days ago,” Caro- 
line stated, ‘‘ his nose had not a mark. His watch-dog bit him as he 
stooped down to caress it, and he shot it on the spot.” 

“ Be at rest, Caroline!” Rodnagel consoled a “you won't m 
Wogatz. Men who have bad noses, and come here without any one 
knowing where from, must not be trusted without further inquiry. Ha! 
if he was only the wicked man with the nose that 1 am looking after, our 
fortunes would be made.” 

‘“‘ What are you going to do ?” asked Rodnagel’s wife, anxiously. 

“ Feel Wogatz’s teeth,” was the grinder’s reply. 

* And let him feel your forehead in return,” his wife replied, with an 
allusion to her husband’s wound. 

“‘Oh! I shan’t go alone,” Rodnagel answered; “an excuse for m 
visit is easily found. He is a colour-maker, and I a grinder. That wi 
be an introduction. Then I’ll tell him I’m the uncle of his betrothed. 
This will give a suitable turn to the conversation, and the observations 
we make in the mean while will be the end.” 

While —— thus, Rodnagel had put on his coat, and taken his hat 
in his hand. 

‘Do not delay till to-morrow,” he said, ‘‘ what you can do to-day. 
I’m going to fetch a companion, or a protector, if required.” 

Soon after, Rodnagel walked with his friend, the cabinet-maker, Wiir- 
dig, towards Wogatz’s settlement, which lay like an oasis in the sandy 
desert on the right bank of the Priesnitz. 

Wogatz was known as a restless though enterprising man, but at the 
same time asa misanthrope. With a view to introduce the manufacture 
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of woad into Saxony, he had asked for, and obtained from government, a 
piece of the sandy soil on which he, as far as his scanty means allowed 
him, had cominenced building a house and workshops. The power of 
love for the fair Caroline, whose acquaintance he had formed, as she was 
bleaching linen near the river, had lately rendered him more accessible, 
and drawn him more frequently without the precincts of his dwelling. 

After a great deal of knocking and calling, the two men at length 
induced Wogatz to admit them into his house. He received them with 
a handkerchief held to his nose, rough words, aud angry looks. It was 
only through the relationship established to Carohne, that Wogatz be- 
came more courteous, and entered into a more lengthened conversation. 
But what Rodnagel hhad so confidently expected, did not occur. No 
confusion, no paleness, no hesitation on Wogatz’s part, when Rodnagel 
mentioned the history of his wound. Even when the latter touched on 
Caroline’s disinclination towards her bridegroom, there was no change 
in Wogatz, but he very calmly and positively gave it as his opinion, that 
all would be right, and end in mutual satisfaction. Rodnagel looked 
round disconsolately to his friend, who, instead of taking part in the 
discourse, was standing at the window, and playing the tattoo on 
the panes. 

The colour-grinder took leave, at length, bitterly undeceived :and 
comfortless. 

“ And you stood there,” he grumbled, with his friend, “as if you 
could not say ‘Boh!’ toa goose. You did not help me with a single 
syllable.” 

- And yet [found out more than you did with all your chatter,” the 
cabinet-maker replied, and laughed mysteriously. 

“ What might it be ?—oh, speak!” Rodnagel pressed him. 

“That Wogatz is a rogue,” Wiirdig said. 

“Friend! Gold—man! is it true ?” said Rodnagel, in his joy. 

“ Certainly !” Wiirdig insisted. “ I must know my own ‘handiwork; 
and that window was of my making, on the panes of which I was drum- 
ming, and which I completed for the house of Councillor Taubrich, in the 
Pirna-street, whence it was stolen the next night. At the same time, 
I noticed that, in the whole building, only few doors and windows were 
of the same size. It seems to me as if the proprietor had first stolen 
the finished doors and windows, and then had the walls built to match 
them. I had great difficulty in restraining myself from seizing Wogatz 
by the throat and telling him of his thefts.” 

“Tf he were the picture thief !” Rodnagel said, fervently, and clasped 
his hands; “then, friend Wiirdig, I would give you fifty—no, one 
hundred ducats out of the thousand,” 

“Don't let us divide the skin before we have caught the bear,” the 
cabinet-maker said, with a smile. 

In consequence of Wiirdig’s information, the authorities commenced 
an examination in Wogatz’s house, and it was soon proved that nearly «all 
the doors and windows ‘had been stolen from newly-built houses ; for 
Wogatz could not name the carpenters who ‘had made them for him; 
and whenever he did so, his assertions were proved to be false. Still 
the authorities did not at all share Rodnagel’s belief that Wogatz was 
also the picture thief. A second and further-examination led, however, 
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to more important discoveries. They found the walls not merely pro- 
vided with secret recesses, but the flooring movable. In both they 
found stolen articles of every seomiehien. and house-breaking tools. A 
sum of money, amounting to more than 700 thalers, was also discovered, 
of which Wogatz could not prove himself legally possessed. Further 
inquiries revealed that Wogatz had sold sixty-nine ounces of melted 
silver to a jeweller of Dresden, and received 900 thalers for it. 

The priests of Themis drove the lying rascal into a corner so 
thoroughly, that he was forced to confess that he had stolen a silver 
washing-basin, and a stag of the same metal, from the Gallery of Arts, 
and melted them down, As the inquisitors had now got the thief by 
one finger, they sought to get them all, and the hand in the bargain. 
With this view they dictated to him the letter which had been found with 
the pictures on the lamp-post. All happened exactly as the lawyers 
anticipated. Wogatz gave himself all possible trouble to make his hand- 
writing, orthography, and style, exactly the opposite of that letter. 
And just as a liar must have a good memory for words, still more is this 
the case with a writer, if he does not wish to resemble his former cha- 
racters in one letter or word. Wogatz could not prove an alibi, either, 
on the night of the 20th-21st November, but he had even been seen at 
mid-day on the 20th in the Augustus-street. Although the torture had 
been abolished at that day in Saxony, still there is always a mental tor- 
ture which only few evil-doers can long withstand. He confessed to the 
picture robbery, and that he had buried Correggio’s Repentant Magda- 
lene in the sand in his garden. The precious picture was found there, 
uninjured, and still in the silver frame, the stones on which Wogatz had 
fancied were real. He also confessed that he had let himself be locked 
in the picture-gallery, and had selected a wet and stormy night to carry 
out his plans. After selecting the three pictures which the inspector had 
stated were specially valuable, he had forced his way out without any 
difficulty. 


Rodnagel did not get the whole 1000 ducats, but a very decent sum, 
which was of great service to him. And when, soon afterwards, the 
doorkeeper died, he obtained his situation. As for Wogatz, after re- 
ceiving the unmerited honour of having his portrait taken by the court- 
artist, Schmidt, he was carried to the peuitentiary at Zwickau, where he 
died after many years’ confinement. His house and yard still exist, with 
the uneven doors and windows, and travellers may find it at the left end 
of the present Bishop’s Walk, in the Antonstadt, and is inhabited yearly 
by those families who wish to take advantage of the neighbourhood of 
the mineral waters. 

How many thousand visitors have noticed the three pictures we have 
mentioned without suspecting what dangers they have been exposed to! 
Seibold’s old man still smiles from his gold frame ; Paris still holds the 
golden apple in his hand, uncertain to which of the three anges he 
shall give it; the Penitent Magdalene still reads from the book opened 
before her, with the deepest peace imprinted on her lovely features. ‘Thus 
she read, even when buried beneath the sand; and thus may she continue 
to read in the new museum to be erected in Dresden, powerfully protected 
from a second dangerous enemy—the much-abused coal-soot 1 
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fh 
Oh mihi preteritos referat si Jupiter annos. 


Tue above quotation, my gentle public, answers two purposes; it is 
both appropriate in itself, and it informs the reader, without my taking 
the trouble to do so, that I am a classical scholar; at least that class of 
readers who do not think for themselves, and who suppose that a classical 
quotation necessarily implies a vast and intimate acquaintance with gen- 
tlemen who wrote books in languages that have been long ago dead and 
buried ; to whom we of the present century are acting the part of resur- 
rectionists. Well, let them be so deceived, provided I obtain such a 
reputation as that !—for I deserve it. Have Fist been birched by the 
hands of the great Johnson, that prodigy of learning, who zealously 
strove to infuse some of the knowledge which he carried in his head into 
m in fact, into a different part altogether. Peace be with his 
ashes! He has since been raised to the episcopal dignity, by the title of 
Bishop of Katmandu; and has transferred to a larger sphere of utility 
that talent, learning, and worth, which so long adorned, &c. &c.—( Vide 
the speeches at the public dinner given to his lordship on the occasion 
of his leaving, &c. &c.) Peace be with his ashes !—he is dead. 

Clang, clang! clang, clang! A confused murmur of voices, to which 
the melancholy sound of the distant school-bell formed a mournful echo, 
aroused me on a dark, dreary, winter's morning, from my slumbers. I 
Aer up from my bed (five feet by two), and gazed around. The dim 

ight of a guttering tallow candle exhibited half a dozen other couches 
similar to mine, the occupants of which were engaged, at diminutive 
lavatory apparatus’, in the mysteries of the toilet. The speed with which 
those toilets were accomplished, seemed to my wondering eyes as little 
else than magical : my companions jumped into trousers, and enveloped 
themselves in waistcoat and jacket, as quickly as I had seen a gentleman 
in Spangles at Astley’s do, who appeared on horseback as the god 
Apollo, and suddenly changed to a dustman, and again to an American 
Indian, without giving the astonished spectator time to see how such 
transformations were effected. 

“Hallo! what’s the matter?” said I. I had arrived late the night 
before; and this was my first introduction to a public school. I of 
course expected that my inquiry would be responded to in a polite 
manner. 

No answer. 

“ Will you have the goodness to tell me what I’m to do, or where I’m 
to go ?” I continued. 

“Two minutes more !” sung out the smallest boy in a shrill treble. 
It was his duty to inform the company generally how much time there 
was to spare before school began; in consequence of which he himself 
was generally too late, and was always immersed in a sea of troubles, 
impositions, and the like, from the masters. ‘Oh! I know I shall be 
too late again,” said Timmins minor, in a dolorous voice, as he held the 
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watch in one hand, and strove to dress with the other, “ and then what 
will Smith say? Why, I’ve got 300 lines of Homer, now, to write, 
and 500 Virgil to learn, and-———” 

“ Hold that row, sir! I say, young fellow,” continued the speaker, 
turning to me, “ what’s your name ?” 

“ Henry Seaton, sir,” said 1; whereat ensued a general burst of 
laughter. 

“ Well, Seaton, you’re too late for school—won't you catch it from 
Smith! You’re my fag—mind that my toast is ready for breakfast ; 
and get me——” 

The bell ceased, aud there was a general rush, leaving the unfortunate 
Timmins and myself alone. 


If any one expects to go through a course of public school life with 
me in the following pages, he will find himself very much mistaken. 
These are but rambling scenes, written by a rambling pen, which de- 
lighteth to fly off at a tangent; mere sketches of character ; outlines 
which the reader must fill up for himself. Well, sketches, they say, 
are often more suggestive than finished pictures. Besides, have not 
these things been fully described and written by the talented Fairlegh, 
and developed in ‘ Memoirs of an Etonian ?” The humble writer of 
these pages confesses at once that he had not the advantage of being 
educated on that royal foundation.—The village of Puxley, then, as 
everybody knows, is situated in a midland county of England: it 
possesses a royal charter; it boasts of a High-street (of course), from 
which diverges a lane, which the inhabitants denominate Sheep-street, 
in consequence of a yearly market for those quadrupeds being held 
there, It is particularly rich in pastry-cook shops, which you will see 
fully occupied and filled about mid-day. By the way, what a splendid 
subject for contemplation is the schoolboy pastry-eater! You can tell 
him at first sight. There is something solemn and affecting in Briggs’ 
appearance as he enters Mother Joseph’s, seats himself, and prepares for 
the encounter. Timmins, too, periodically forgets his cares and his 
watch there after first lesson. It has been observed by a great 
poet (in capitals), that the child is father of the man. May it not be— 
I hold it out as a mere suggestion—that the youthful devourer of pastry 
is in some way analogously descended from the lotus-eater of old? The 
confirmed pastry-eater is a boy of flabby countenance, pale, and of a 
shining complexion ; pai a. and melancholy. There is somethin 
philosophical, too, in the way in which he consoles himself for his losses 
with a lollipop; for a birching with a Bath bun. Ah! my friend and 
brother-schoolboy in the great school of life, we console ourselves dif- 
ferently when our tempers are soured by a few trivial losses; or when 
the world, that mighty schoolmaster, playfully birches us with its satire 
or disdain ! 

The periodical return of summer and winter time, half-years and holi- 
days, have carried me upwards a few rounds on the ladder of life. I no 
longer weep on my return to school, as on that dull January morning 
when I exhibited for the first time as a Puxleian. Those bitter tears ! 
That desolate, companionless feeling ! Shall I ever forget that moment 
when, after Timmins minor had withdrawn from the room, I called on my 
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dearest, dearest mamma, and entertained strong intentions of running 
away, or drowning myself, or committing some equally desperate action! 

Those tears have long passed away and been forgotten, and I return 
to Puxley with tail-coats, stick-wp collars, and—yes, and a couple of 
razors, which are ostentatiously displayed on my diminutive wash-hand 
stand, and are borrowed periodically by my most intimate friends. 
Timmins, who is still small, has crept on by little and little to a high 

lace in the school. He is no longer obliged to mete out the moments 
before school begins. That arduous duty now devolves on one of his 
fags, whom he bullies atrociously. And thou, too, chiefest of friends, 
who didst succeed in everything that thy hand or head essayed—scholar, 
musician, painter, poet,—thou art seated with me again, in memory, in 
that little den called a study, as on that evening when Timmins rushed 
in and disturbed us in the enjoyment of our pipe and the “visual organ 
of the winged songstress of Bristol,” as thy curious fancy was wont to 
poeticise the common name of Bristol bird’s-eye tobacco. But first for a 
description of the study, and the cause of the sudden appearance of Tim- 
mins minor. The room, then, or closet, into which that young gentleman 
rushed (without the usual preliminary tap at the door), is about seven 
feet square. It contains a diminutive fireplace, before which, in a small 
Dutch oven, you will observe a small dish of oysters, which, under the 
skilful superintendence of Harry Merton, are undergoing the process of 
being scolloped. That individual and your humble servant are seated (in 
close proximity to the Dutch oven) on two diminutive arm-chairs, by the 
side of a diminutive table; in a recess is a sort of mermaid fixture, half 
bookcase, half cupboard. The latter is locked, and contains a multitude 
of things chiefly culinary, “ sugar and spice, and all that’s nice”—the 
materials, im fact, as an ancient ballad informs us, which little boys are 
made of. 

** Here’s such fun going on in the hall, old fellows,” said Timmins. 
“Do come down.” And he pushed into my hand a card, on which was 
imscribed: 

‘¢ Mr, PENATRIVERS, 
THe SweptsH BLacksiep.” 


Also a prospectus, in which ourselves and the public generally were in- 
formed that the Swedish Blackbird had arrived at the town of Puxley 
for the purpose of giving a series of those unrivalled concerts which had 
disseminated the Blackbird’s fame through all parts of the habitable 
world. Before I could answer him, there was a sound of laughter on the 
staircase which led to my study, and enter Stevens, accompanied by a 
short, thin man, with a countenance of parchment, and long, black, 
dishevelled hair—in fact, the Blackbird. This individual’s dress was 
decidedly seedy, with somewhat of a foreign cut ; his extremities clothed 
in those peculiar bags which one may behold any day of the week in the 
neighbourhood of Leicester-square. 

_“ Allow me, gentlemen, to present to you the Swedish Blackguard,” 
sard Stevens, with an immovable countenance. 

Merton and myself endeavoured to restrain our mirth. 


“Ja wohl! genteelmen, de Swedish Blackguard—de bird vat sings 
sweetly on de bush.” 
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Hereat there was a roar of laughter which would not be restrained. 
The Blackbird stared at us like an astonished cassowary. It ended in his 
sharing with us the oysters, which he averred afterwards had such an 
effect on his nerves (he forgot the thirteen glasses of whisky-toddy), 
that he could “ no vay find his route to de place of lodgement.” He 
was discovered in a ditch by C 14, and politely conveyed to the lock-up 
for the night. 

It is not necessary for you and I, reader, to penetrate very deeply 
below the surface of all this; we might discover many things disagreeable, 
some things that might disgust us. Is it not so im all the relations of 
life and the great world? We meet Thomson and Johnson every da 
of our lives, and like them—they are gentlemanly, agreeable fellows. 
But if we were acquainted with the secret history of Johnson or Thom- 
son’s lives, should we still entertain that regard and liking which 
at present we have for them? Possibly we might then consider 
Johnson a disreputable acquaintance, and Thomson as little better 
than a scoundrel. Let us not seek to know too much. I will 
not, then, introduce you to young Bottles, who drinks his three 
quarts of Burton ale at a sitting, and is proud of that feat; whose face is 
bloated, and his features stamped with intemperance. Nor do I think 
you would find much pleasure or benefit in 'Turfton’s acquaintance— 
Turfton, who has already obtained the reputation of a “leg.” See, there 
he goes, with a shuffling, shambling gait, betting-book in hand, cal- 
culating the odds on the next Derby. How much low cunning there is 
in that lip and eye which never looks at you steadily fora moment. He 
is clever, too, in his way, with powers of calculation which might have 
done him honour in a better cause. There is, I presume, some bad 
leaven in every society; nor was ours exempt from it, as you see. Do 
not suppose that the writer of these papers wishes for a moment to cry 
down public schools. No; there is no method of education which, in his 
humble opinion, is so well calculated to turn out scholars and gen- 
tlemen. But it is the novelist’s duty to speak the truth—ruat calum 
—however tenderly, the truth. 


IL. 


Rura Cano.—JZatin Grammar. 


WE will (with the reader’s kyind permission) change the scene for a 
little time. Ring the prompter’s bell, Jack: draw up the curtain, and 
volla! A snug little cottage—no, we won’t call it a cottage—a country 
house, on the sea-shore: a very snug little house indeed, with ivied 
verandahs, and a beautiful garden, with its thousand hues; a few not 
very tall trees around, in the full foliage of summer, and behind them 
that grand blue sea-line. How gracefully the white sea-birds are wheel- 
ing around overhead: you can almost hear their shrill cry—a very 
charming scene, upon my word ! 

Yes! my friend, you are transported by our magic wand to “ Ul- 
tima Thule”—to the scene of “rambles beyond railways;” in fact, 
to Cornwall; without the expense, too, incident on a journey to that 
distant shore, to say nothing of the dangers of a day on the “Great 
Southern” line. At the mention of Cornwall, I see Miss Smith (with 
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fancy’s eye) turn up that little nez rétrouss¢, of which she is so proud. 
Brown and Robinson, too, are disgusted. “Hang it,” says the latter, 
“what do we want to know about such a savage hole.’’ Wait a bit, my 
dear madam, and you will see perhaps that it is not such a nest of savages 
as you suppose. The house of which we have spoken is the paternal 
residence of the line of Tredaspen, one of the oldest families in that 
county of ancient and illustrious races. Fallen, alas! has the house of 
Tredaspen from its “pride of place.” Old Sir Hugh, the great, great, 
&c., grandfather of the present possessor, would be puzzled to trace his 
old tumble-down residence, half castle, half barn—the place from which 
he was accustomed to make those freebooting excursions on his neigh- 
bours’ property—in the present house, with its carpets, and arm-chairs, 
and pictures, and comforts. Quite as puzzled would he be if told that 
that middle-aged gentleman in rusty black, and what the juvenile popu- 
lation of the present day describes as a shocking bad hat, was the lineal 
descendant of his name and fortunes. Such, however, is the fact—of 
his name, at all events—of fortune, he possesses but little. It is asto- 
nishing how far that little went. True, Henry Tredaspen’s personal 
expenses were few. His garden was his only hobby, and his wife: the 
latter, in this case, not an expensive one. Mrs. Tredaspen was not given 
to dress, or at least to extravagance in dress, or jewels, or any of the 
thousand-and-one sources of female expenditure. She is a shrewd, kind- 
hearted, bustling little woman: the very model of a country clergyman’s 
wife. 

Geoffrey Tredaspen (the baronetcy had lapsed in the civil wars) was a 
gentleman of a convivial and easy turn of mind, exceedingly liberal of 
his own resources, as well as of that of others. During his brief, but 
delightful reign, the affairs of the house of Tredaspen had been adminis- 
tered as they never were before, or could be again, except, indeed, some 
one of his successors should be fortunate enough to amass money by a 
lucky speculation, or a life spent beneath the wealth-giving and _ life- 
exhausting clime of India. He drained its treasury, irretrievably mort- 
gaged the property, cut down the ancient trees (we have already remarked 
that all those about the house are entirely of a youthful growth); and 
there is no knowing what other mischief he might have committed, had 
not death, that stern and silent monitor, suddenly beckoned him from 
the festive board, and that station which, to quote the usual paragraph 
in the county paper, “he had so long adorned with the virtuous, 
manly, and honourable feeling which characterise the English country 
gentleman.” 

He was succeeded by Henry, his son, who is a totally different cha- 
racter to his father in every respect—mild, gentlemanly, of quiet pursuits 
and tastes. His garden affords him constant occupation and amusement. 
It is his ambition to produce the earliest cucumber, and the largest melon 
in the neighbourhood, where he has numerous rivals in the clergymen of 
the surrounding parishes. It will be seen that the Rev. Henry Tre- 
daspen is by no means a worldly man, or a man of the world. 

Of Mrs. Tredaspen we have spoken—she bears the remnants of 
beauty in her countenance. Exactly resembling her mother, or what her 
mother must have been, is little Emily, or Emmy, or little Sunshine, as 
her father delighted to call her. The destiny of that little creature, with 
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a cluster of golden curls round her white brow, you will find, gentle 
reader, is closely connected and bound up with the fortunes of the writer 
of these pages, and I would request the reader of them not to be shocked 
at such an untimely revelation; for, my dear sir, or madam, what is the 
use of concealing the fact, and torturing an unhappy tale in every pos- 
sible way for the purpose of veiling such a discovery, in order that it 
may burst forth in the last chapter of the third volume, to the delight of 
the astonished reader? Who, I ask, is deceived by such a proceeding ? 
When, my friendly reader, you commence a thrilling tale from the prolific 
pen of the last new writer, it is ten to one that in the opening chapter 
you are introduced to a young gentleman of striking appearance, dressed 
in the costume of the last century, and possessed of every virtue under 
the sun, who, in company with an older man, is painfully toiling up a 
steep hill, or paying his reckoning at a tavern door. When in chapter 
two you are also introduced to a beautiful young lady, whose golden or 
raven locks twine, &c., &c., do you not at once conclude that she is 
brought forward for the sole purpose of being married to the young 
gentleman of virtuous character and antiquated dress? and are you not 
correct in your supposition? It was to little Emmy that I addressed a 
thrilling copy of verses, during a holiday-time which I spent with them, 
from which it will be seen that I had fallen desperately and irretrievably 
in love. ‘They were written, if I remember rightly, in bed, on the night 
after a juvenile party at Sir Higgledy Piggledy, the Irish baronet’s, who 
was rusticating in Cornwall for the benefit of his health, and the avoid- 
ance of his creditors. The heir of that Milesian invalid, Master O’Connel 
Piggledy, having paid Miss Emmy more attention than I thought fit, in 
deep despair and anguish I produced the verses, beginning: 


Fare thee well! Although to leave thee 
Cost me many a bitter woe, 

I must depart, and e’en bereave thee 
Of a love thou wilt not know! 


Say! Has not conscience often moved thee, 
Has not the flame of mem'ry, &c. 


Verses which had the desired effect of restoring my dear one to my arms. 
By the way, lately, in looking over some old papers of my wife’s, carefully 
preserved and docketed, I chanced on these self-same verses, written in a 
great schoolboy hand, as well as other papers involved in the thrilling 
history which is to come. Pleasant sign-posts in the track of life, those 
papers. Huge bundles of letters written to my Emmy; thoughts poured 
forth freshly from the heart ; buds of remark and perception which have 
since ripened into fruit, sour perhaps, and still immature and worthless. 
About this time “mamma” had begun to open her eyes on what was 
going forward, and to foster, perhaps, by her smiles and encouragement, 
that tender blossom of love which was springing up so greenly: in two 
young hearts. Many, many curtain lectures, as I have since learnt, 
ensued about this period between Mr. and Mrs. Tredaspen, in which, 
among other household affairs, the future fortunes of Emmy were 
freely discussed. Ah! she has since learnt to give curtain lectures of 
her own. 

It may be as well, perhaps, that we paid a visit to the mansion of the 
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Irish baronet, and visit him in the scene of his retirement, where I have 
no doubt he will be “ deloighted’’ to see us. We must not expect to 
meet with that ‘‘grawndeur or hospitalitee, which me friend,” as the 
baronet was wont to say, “I should be pleased to show you were you to 
pay me a visit on me Oirish estate—me ancestral properthy ;”—an estate 
of some thousand acres, which, according to his own account, is situated 
in Connaught—or nowhere. 

The present residence of the baronet is an old, tumble-down, red brick 
house, on the outskirts of the village of St. Ann’s. In front of the house 
there is a line of rotten palings, originally painted green, which enclose 
a few stunted, dusty shrubs, which he calls “me garden.” Within, the 
baronet is seated at breakfast with his wife, a slatternly woman, who must 
have been handsome in her day. Sir Higgledy and Tom Burke (of the 
Irish brigade) had both been candidates for her hand, and little property. 
The chance of the first proposal was won by the baronet at écarté. He 
was accepted, and Miss Toldoody became Lady Piggledy, of Piggledy 
(county Connaught). The children do not breakfast with them ; in fact, 
their meals are prepared and eaten at all hours of the day, with the ex- 
ception of the eldest son, and heir, who devours his food in sullen silence, 
and hastens off to the stables, where he and Jack—the groom, coachman, 
and footman of the family—regale themselves on whisky and bad 
tobacco till dinner-time. That such a fellow as that should dare to dance 
and talk with Emmy, indeed! I was prepared at the shortest notice to 
give him the best thrashing he ever had in his life—for boxing was a 
science not wholly neglected at the yood school of Puxley. 


III. 


MY COLLEGE FRIENDS. 


‘As in the tropics, where you know [ve been, my boy, I would stand 
for hours on some hill, and gaze on the glorious blue sea, suspended as it 
were between earth and heaven—partaking of the nature of both—misty, 
vapourous, like a dream; so now, on the heights of knowledge and 
science do I take my stand, and love to gaze on the misty passions of 
men, floating like a troublous dream before me.” Such was the length 
speech which proceeded from Harry Merton’s lips, as he emitted huge 
wreaths of perfumed smoke from his meerschaum. ‘There he sits in his 
shug rooms at College, in a capacious arm-chair, with the never- 
failing pipe. At his side stands a small table, holding a cup of coffee— 
the cup of the finest antique china, for Harry is recherché in all things— 
and a few books of a most miscellaneous character, from German meta- 
physics down to veterinary science and dog-breaking. His room, like his 
head, is furnished with all sorts of odds and ends, collected from all parts 
of the habitable world. An old oak cabinet; a few disjointed pieces of 
armour, amongst them a breastplate shattered by a bullet; some stags’ 
heads, picked up in Scotland (he would relate that one was the trophy of 
his own bow and spear, or rather gun, but this his friends were chary of 
believing) ; a cabinet of the coins of the Roman emperors ; on the mantel- 
piece, a German bassglasser, or beer tankard, a remembrance of a vaca- 
tion spent in the Rhineland ; a portfolio of etchings, as well as sketches 
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done by himself ; and a thousand other little matters. You will observe 
that there are a few pieces of medizval furniture scattered about. Those 
had been collected a few months before, when that particular fever was 
strong upon him; when he would fast frequently, wear clothes of a par- 
ticular cut, and it is even reported, had commenced the use of a scourge 
and hair shirt. But a few weeks’ residence in Germany, and a perusal of 
the works of Goethe, Kant, and the modern school of Germanic- 
English writers, had changed “tout cela”—Harry Merton is at present 
Pantheist, Fourierist, Socialist, &e. &e., all combined. 

The pipe and the coffee-cup! Significant emblems of that conceited, 
clever anomaly, Young England !—Not a hundred years ago, we should 
have had him seated at supper with a dozen jovial blades like himself, 
roaring forth their songs over their fiery punch. But as young St. 
Eustace said to me the other day (St. Eustace, the clever, possible first 
classman) : 

“ A man, you know, ean’t read after wine, so I only drink my glass of 
claret after dinner, and then I find there is nothing like a good weed and 
a cup of coffee to keep up one’s attention to old Aristotle.” 

You will perceive that I have arrived at the “ Alma Mater” stage of my 
existence. I am residing at Oxbridge, and old Puxley is forgotten, or 
only revived in memory when a few Puxleians are assembled together at 
breakfast or wine, and recal the frolic and fun of those ancient day 's—Or 
“ talk shop,” as we used to designate it. 

A comfortable little party of us are seated at breakfast in Tom Stevens’ 
rooms. That meal being finished to the complete satisfaction of the inner 
man, the scout clears away the remnants of beefsteak, devilled kidneys, 
and other appetismg condiments which have graced the festive board. 
Pale ale is on the table, and we are happy. 

“ Jones, my boy,” says the owner of the rooms, ‘ I'll thank you to 
take your, legs off that couvrette— tis the work of a lady.” 

Jones rises awkwardly. He is a tall, lanky freshman, newly imported 
from the country, with long black hair, and a cadaverous countenance. 
It is believed that he is involved in an interminable love affair, from 
which he finds it impossible to extricate himself. He has been taught to 
consider the world as a true vale of tears : a moral Gehenna. He would 
show us dirty scraps of paper (he called them love-letters) and weep. 
Notes that had been worn next his ’art, and carried about his person till 
they were mere shreds: billets-doux from his ’igh and ’aughty adored 
one, Jones is poetical—Byronieally poetical—and has a habit of drop- 
ping his h’s. Oh, Jones! how much misery have you not caused your 
friends by those two calamities with which nature has afflicted you— 
Jones, we have said, rose awkwardly from his chair. He lounged across 
the room, and lung himself on the sofa, or rather on a miscellaneous col- 
lection of pipes, cigar-cases, books, caps, &c., with which that receptacle 
was usually crowded. The untidiness, the diserder of the room is exces- 
sive, Harry Merton’s rooms are by no means the essence of neatness, 
but there is an elegance—a genius in the carelessness with which every- 
thing is disposed. Stevens’ room, on the contrary, in which we are 
at present breakfasting, is not “ simplex munditiis :” there is an excessive 
waste of adornment—gilding, and ill-matched, glaring colours. Stevens 
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himself is a man who spends a good deal of money, and has very little to 
show for it. Good taste is not by any means such an expensive commo- 
dity as it is generally supposed to be. On the walls you will observe a 
large collection of pictures, chiefly of a sporting character, in very fine 
frames—much too fine for the engravings they contain: there you will 
observe King Cole—not the “ jolly old soul” of our boyhood’s ballad— 
but a celebrated steeple-chaser—Newminster. ‘Ah, my boy!” Stevens 
would plaintively remark, I lost a cool hundred on him.” The idea of 
Stevens, who two years ago would borrow sixpence from his schoolfel- 
lows, and was in debt many shillings to the old tart-woman who fre- 


quented the school-gateway, losing his cool hundreds! 


It is needless to say that when the Honourable Tooler Stevens, M.P., 
came up with his wife to pay their darling son a visit a few months 
before, these pictures had been replaced by others of a far different nature. 
On that occasion, too, Master Tom borrowed a few of the best books 
out of his friends’ libraries ; which, when arranged on his own shelves, 
formed a very pretty collection. Indeed, Mr. Stevens, sen., expressed 
himself highly gratified with his son’s taste both in books and pictures ; 
and on leaving, presented his delighted heir with a cheque, “ With 
which, my dear boy,” said he, “ you will be enabled to purchase some of 
the more recent historians.” 

About this time—(I had just lighted my pipe, a little clay cutty, as 
black as ink, with a silver mouthpiece—of the kind so popular among 
the rising generation)—about this time the scout announced to Stevens 
that Mr. Snuffles was “ a waitin’ at the lodge-gate, sir.” 

This individual, for whose entry a good deal of manceuvring seemed 
requisite, soon made his appearance. He seemed a cross between a 
broken-down gamekeeper and a man who had had something to do with 
stage-coaches and ostlership. On entering, he appeared immersed in 
chewing a small piece of straw, which he held pipe-wise in his mouth. 
He carried a good-sized hamper, which he deposited by the door, near 
which he seated himself, with the brief salutation of 

“Sarvent, gen’l’m’n all. About that ere dawg, sir, as you promised 
to see,” he continued, turning to the owner of the rooms. 

“ All right, Snuffles; turn them out.” 

Jones had regarded the hamper attentively for some moments : he 
evidently considered it as a present of game, preserves, &c., from some 
of Stevens’ country aunts, or other benevolent relative. What was his 
surprise, when the lid being taken off, there jumped out a miscellaneous 
collection of spaniels of the Blenheim breed. He was still further 
astonished when Snuflles proceeded to produce other “dawgs” from the 
pockets of his shooting-jacket, all of them warranted of the best blood 
—something in the manner of the conjurer when he draws forth a 
smoking hot plum-pudding from a borrowed hat. Jones regarded them 
with curiosity for some minutes, but soon lapsed into listless melan- 
choly. 

Harry Merton had taken occasion by this interruption to draw me 
aside into a corner of the room. He laid his finger significantly on his 
lip, and pointed to Stevens and the rest, who were fully occupied around 
the hamper. After these manceuvres—which are usually intended, on 
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the stage, to signify adesire of profound secrecy, and which generally 

recede a disclosure on which depends the hero’s life, and the marriage 
of the heroine with a monster she abhors ; which disclosures are of 
course always overheard by a virtuous character concealed under the sofa, 
or in an impracticable cupboard—after these manceuvres, he proceeded to 
place in my hand a very small note, sealed with a very small seal, and 
directed in a lady’s handwriting. “Phew!” thought I, ‘a lady in the 
case! that accounts for all of these sudden changes.” I had felt a good 
deal of anxiety about friend Harry lately. He came up to college with 
the intention of reading for a first class; which I myself had much 
doubted whether he would ever obtain, for it seldom happens that a 
man who comes up stocked with many resources—painting, music, and 
the like—ever does much in the schools. I feared, too, that he was living 
above his means. With regard to the affatre de ceur, I had guessed 
as much from seeing one day in his rooms a copy of verses, entitled 
* Absence,” which were as follows : 


A fever in the heart, 
And a madness and a pain, 
Which crowd upon the brain ; 
As the absent ones arise, 
With the hazy, swimming eyes, 
Which saw me once depart. 
And a listless sense of ill, 
\ Steals on with sudden thrill ; 
\e And the heart beats strongly then, 
Like the tramp of arméd men— 
And again is hush’d and still. 







For the day-star hath set on the measureless sea, 
And the calmness of evening steals over the lea ; 
Whilst the sun goeth down in his fiery pride, 
Joyous visions of fancy arise at my side. 







And I greet them with words that are loving and true, 
And they answer me then—in the voices I knew ; 

Softly sweet are those sounds, like the music which floats 
From a hill that re-echoes the clarion’s notes. 







Then faintly arises the star of the night, 
From the mists of the cloud land it pierceth my sight ; 
And I liken its beauty to one that’s afar, 

As fair and unclouded—my own loving star! 
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A SUBJECT FOR A NOVEL PICTURE. 


BY JOHN NAULE ALLEN. 


Frosty, but kindly—As You Like It. 


Beatrice. With a good leg and a good foot, uncle, and money enough in his 
purse, such a man would win any woman in the world.—Much Ado about Nothing. 


For reasons best known to myself, I hope, I prefer bringing my sub- 
ject forward for the study of the British public off by the waist, upward ; 
leaving, if they will be good enough, all the Beatrices that may favour 
with the light of their eyes what I have here to set down, to take for 
granted that the blessings named by their vivacious sister are there all 
the same. I would lead all my countrymen and all my .countrywomen 
fondly to these pages ; but before the men of all other professions, even 
before ladies, do I crave the earnest and undivided attention of artists to 
what I am about to palm upon the printer ; for it touches them, nearly— 
suggesting plainly, if not supplying, material whereon they may feast 
their genius. There appears to be a superabundance of artistic talent 
amongst us, a world of admirers of it, but an utter paucity of objects 
for that talent to develop itself in or upon. Gil Blas, and all Shak- 
speare, and the Vicar of Wakefield, and Don Quixote, and old Sancho, 
have been committed to hard labour over and over again, appearing in 
every possible position ; landscapes and sea-pieces are plentiful and com- 
inon; the number of scenes from tragedy is really appalling, and those 
from comedy no joke. These will doubtless continue to ‘be presented 
by the generality to the generality ; but I could like some fine artist to 
step aside—to vary this monotony—to place upon his canvas an original 
thought, and startle the critics. I have begotten such a thought for 
him, and he shall have it. All men acquainted with art and the various 
modern schools will agree that no one, not even the oldest inhabitant, 
has any recollection of having seen a picture, not representing a well- 
known hackneyed character in history or fiction, or a living immortal, 
but some great unknown, hanging upon the wall, and doing duty as the 
** Portrait of a Gentleman.’ Such a thing was never known; so that 
a novelty presents itself to any painter desirous of achieving a reputation 
for originality, and at the same time benefiting and pleasing the public— 
for it would act upon the populace as well as upon the tasteful—by 
giving it an opportunity of contemplating the features of that interest- 
ing and important individual—Somebody-or-other. Sitting here in my 
easy-chair, with a rosy fire at my right side, a tumultuous feeling gives 
a warmth to my left as my imagination shows me the sensation such 
a picture would cause at the Exhibition. As great a rarity as a baby- 
elephant or the ant-eater, and much more respectable than either, I 
see the eager crowd gathered together from every corner of the town, 
besieging the doors, hot shilling in hand, squeezing for admittance with 
impatient perseverance, and only obtaining it to exclaim in voices tremu- 
lous with emotion, “ Which is he?” “ Which is the way?” “ ’Arry, 
where’s the gent?” “Oh, Soosan, where’s the gentleman?” It would 
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draw like a dray-horse. It must be irresistible. Its fame would spread 
like lightning over the world. Composers would give us the “ Portrait 
of a Gentleman’s Polka” for the theatre bands to play, and for little boys 
to whistle in the streets; a Brown would never meet a Robinson without 
inquiring “ Have you seen him?” the Opera would be neglected ; in 
converse, the portrait of the great one would be the chief topic, and 
argue unknown all who did not know it. It must become universally 
popular and fruitfully suggestive, so that if the rage for public statuary 
were to be still in existence, we might all awake some morning to find a 
statue, about a twentieth part as tall—surely, erected by the side of the 
Nelson column, and bearing the inscription, in noble letters, “* Monument 
of a Gentleman.” 

I may here disclaim any intention to lay stress on the word Gentle- 
man. If you were to walk away with the impression that I meant the 
artist to produce his or my conception of the outside of a man perfect in 
heart, the social virtues, deportment, and so on, you would travel with an 
erroneous notion upon you. The word Individual would do just as well ; 
but it is not polite. 

For the subject to become thus celebrated, I will not even stipulate for 
its being well painted. I had rather it was not; and then the honour 
would fall, as I could wish it, on the subject and not on the painter. 
This may be an inducement to some one of the pencil to undertake the 
job; and I beg to say that I have the happiness to number among)my — 
friends one who would make a capital study for the picture—and some 
knowledge of whose virtues I will endeavour to impart. 

Mr. Theopompus Griffin is a stockbroker, his familiar acquaintances 
generally believe ; but I merely mention it to make it known that he 
has never been heard to say so himself, and it is, therefore, after all, mere 
conjecture. Nevertheless it may be true, for as he has a repugnance to 
aught but the perfectly idle and respectable, there can be no wonder at 
his not talking shop, although he might be in it. At any rate, it is 
quite certain he keeps a snug house and a good table at Bayswater, is 
no churl with his table, that he is a bachelor, and that he is somewhere 
about fifty-eight in years. Iam very fond of Griffin; albeit he is par- 
ticularly large, and has a great deal of patronage about him. He will 
play first fiddle in his way wherever he be; and when he gets a lot of 
us at his house, would remind any one of a magnanimous hen taking her 
brood beneath her wing. Some proudly-constituted people might object 
to this; but we are more philosophical, so we say among ourselves, 
‘‘ Since Griffin will be first fiddle, let him be first fiddle ;” .or, “ Since he 
will be a hen, let him be a hen”—suggested, it will be observed, by what 
was said by a noble people of old of a certain warrior who would bea god. 

These refections are somewhat slow, but very sure and very excellent. 
Characteristic of their giver, they are solid and substantial, even delicate, 
without being tinctured with effeminancy or trifle. And we all take our 
dinners down there with a gravity and a reverential air that would do 
honour to a teetotaller’s wedding breakfast; for Griffin likes to enjoy 
himself and his friends quietly ; and in this we find it advantageous to 
ourselves to humour him. ‘Kindliness and frost seem to equally divide 
him—each so happily arranged that one is not sufficiently powerful to 
overcome the other, so that a perpetual, pleasant struggle is kept up 
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between the two, and the ice glitters in the sun without being injured by 
it. For instance, he has an insuperable antipathy to jokes; but if some 

itiably unfortunate fellow happen to fall into one, our host’s softness of 
Ren oes not permit him to be altogether severe. A look of reproba- 
tion, it is true, escapes him, but is so tempered by a beam of compassion 
that the offender must feel himself corrected and befriended at the same 
time—chilled on one side, warmed on the other. And instead of 
boisterous laughing, he prefers a condescending smile at the wittiest 
thing. But if you do chance to laugh obstreperously, he will smile 
graciously, though gravely, upon you, with a look peculiar to himself, 
which says, in unmistakable language, “Come now, Jones, you shouldn’t 
—no, really.” And you find this pleading to be irresistible ; and, re- 
membering his dinners, feel he has a right to employ it. This firmly- 
rooted particularity to his character, I merely refer to it to say, has had the 
effect of imparting to his countenance an expression of benevolence, 
mixed with dignity or a look of reproof, almost—an expression desirable 
above all others, I believe, in the Portrait of a Gentleman. I trust the 
artist, whoever he may be, will make the best of it. 

Griffin plumes himself upon his deportment, as anybody may see who 
takes notice of him just after dinner. He is, then, the very man to sit 
for his portrait, and that is the exact time he ought to sit ; for it is then 
he most reminds us of the old hen before alluded to. Sitting at the head 
of his table with a look——especially about the eyebrows, of which more 
anon—that betrays his consciousness of sheltering and entertaining us, 
and the satisfaction his own good dinner has given him, he delights to 
place the thumb of his left hand elegantly in his waiscoat pocket, or to 
_ let the said hand hang gracefully over the arm of his chair, always, how- 
ever, contriving to keep the large diamond ring (a present, it is 
whispered, from one of the foreign ambassadors) he wears on his little 
finger in sight of the company. I don’t care much whether the artist 
represent him thumb in pocket or hand on chair, but he must do one or 
the other, and I must bargain, at all events, for the ring being dis- 
played to advantage. 

As to Griffin’s hair, it deserves study. Of that part of his head which 
is bald I need say nothing, for any painter of the slightest tact would 
take care to keep that out of the picture ; but—why deny it ?—the 
colour of his hair is undeniably white, and the hair itself very thin, 
lying very flat all the way round his head, except right over the middle 
of his forehead, where he has a collection brushed briskly up in the shape 
of a little pyramid, to look fierce and intellectual. It must be a labour 
of love for the pencil of art to render this true to nature. And as for his 
whiskers, he has none. 

Great pains must be bestowed upon his forehead—would be, indeed, 
whether I were to direct attention to it or not—would be were it a far 
less salient feature in the man than it is. We all may have seen like- 
nesses with ugly noses, mouths that the scion of art has neglected to 
flatter, whiskers the most disgraceful, and busts, at the best, indifferent ; 
but even the greenest professor will contrive to do justice, if not more 
than justice, to one portion of a portrait. Nobody ever saw one, either 
of a man or a woman, that had not a noble brow. But this part of 
Griffin is just the thing to command the best efforts of the painter, and 
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the ready respect of every beholder. Part of his hair, it is true, has re- 
treated from the front, but ‘9 sufficiently so to make the intellect look 
the more expansive ; and the orehead has two small, somewhat curved 
wrinkles running across it—emblematic of thought, as every child 
knows ; though they, deceitfully enough, appear to be caused by one of 
his eyebrows being stationarily raised about an inch above the other, as 
some people lift both for a moment when they are pleasantly surprised. 
Now these peculiarities are fine; for while the wrinkles convey the 
stamp of meditation, the eyebrow expresses benignity, and he stands out 
with the mark upon him of a philosopher who does not disdain, but can 
look kindly upon his inferiors, that is half the world. I can imagine 
nothing more grand than his picture hanging in a gallery, rather high 
up on the wall, but not too high, so that his eyes, beneath those lines 
and that eyebrow, might look graciously down—as they would, ah, so 
graciously—upon the crowd of admiring spectators. 

We next come to his nose, about which, although it is a very good 
one, much need not be said. It borders slightly on the Roman, and is 
unmistakably rosy; but what I wish most to be noted are two pimples 
on its left side. I trust I shall never see the Portrait of a Gentleman 
attempted without at least one pimple on a reddish nose. This feature 
so ornamented could never fail to win envy for the artist, for it would 
seem to tell of many a good dinner and many glasses of grog he had re- 
ceived from his aad, and perhaps it would not lie in this. 

Another peculiarity in our Griffin is one which might well afford to 
art the opportunity of rising into sublimity, and of snatching a grace 
almost beyond the reach of itself. Say what you will about leather, there’s 
nothing like linen. Washerwomen used to occupy but a sorry place 
among the transcendant sex, but thanks to young gentlemen and their 
taste for collars they have recently risen wonderfully, and they now fill 
the corner in the affections of young bachelors that good plain cooks fill 
in the affections of old ones. Not that Griffin has anything to do with 
collars, though large in linen. A frill to the bosom of his shirt is one of 
his ruling passions, and I say art should be thankful that it isso. I 
hardly know how to describe this portion of his dress. Bold and frisky 
appear to be the most appropriate adjectives I can apply to it. And it 
stands out with a valiant air and a clean face, and is taken especial care 
of at dinner-time, being covered with a napkin, and is so fondly cherished 
in its virgin purity, that a spot of dirt upon it would cause its loving 
guardian to faint, I think. 

Only one more remarkable feature will I mention now, and that exists 
in the lowest part of him the artist will be called upon to reproduce; and 
if he do not justice to the gentleman’s bunch of seals at the end of the 
thick gold watch-chain that dangles from his pocket, he need never look 
me in the face again. That collection of jewels is said to be a heirloom, 
and it certainly looks old enough to be one; and the seals are impressed 
with various strange devices, such as a greyhound on one and an owl on 
another, which doubtless mean a great deal more than they say. And 
these seals are more dear to Griffin than the famous one of Polycrates was 
to that illustrious individual ; no Amasis could persuade him to throw 
them in the sea,—he would as soon throw in himself. Moreover, it is his 
opinion, that beyond a question the fine old English gentleman in whose 
VOL. XXV. G 
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honour the song was written, either sported a similar ornament, or 
number of ornaments, or was all unworthy of the poet’s laud. 

Sufficient has, I trust, been said to satisfy the mind of every candid 
reader as to the eligibility of ‘Theopompus Griffin to sit for a portrait to 
be suspended during a season in some exhibition of paintings. I have 
been thus minute in enumerating his good qualities to give that satisfac- 
tion, and whilst acknowledging the possibility of there being men equally 
fit, [am yet to be convinced that he is surpassable. I will allow that 
subjects for a picture such as I describe are plentiful, but Griffin may be 
the best specimen for all that; and should any painter be desirous of 
acting upon my hint, and be unable to find a suitable model, I promise, 
if he will communicate with me, to use my interest with Griffin on his 
behalf. But I am as fond of looking out of window as a female member 
of the Greek Church on a fast day, and I am convinced I have only to 
gaze out of my window to see, before the ten minutes’ end, at least one 
desirable model going past it ; I mean, some person who, though he may 
not be graced by ali the marks I have placed upon my favourite, would 
yet form a good outline which might be nicely filled up and rounded off 
with the singularities of Theopompus ; and as the picture differing thus 
from the original would only do so on the side of flattery, the artist 
might take these liberties with full impunity. But every Englishman’s 
house being, I grant you, his castle, mine is at present in a state of siege, 
and I dare not show myself at the loopholes for fear. The fact is, a 
German band has just taken up its position before my door, and having 
no intention of encouraging this school of musie by rewarding its votaries, 
not being possessed of sufficient nerve and face to seem to be enjoying 
their efforts without paying for it, and knowing very well my appearing 
in sight would be construed into being charmed with the performance, 
and my not being liberal into being downright shabby, I prefer to remain 
snugly ensconced within the walls, and out of sight. For it requires all 
the boldness and equanimity of an actor to enable a person to look out of 
a respectable window on a band of itinerant musicians, even if he intends 
togive. Tohave ascore of hungry calculating eyes devouring you, while 
an unhappy tune assumes, almost unknown to its players, a triumphant 
air on your account, and to bear it calmly is worthy the emulation of an 
emperor. You are soon discovered. The sharp, wide-awake flageolet sees 

ou first. Casting one knowing eye upon you, and increasing his notes 
at the least from fives to tens, he throws the other at the trombone, and 
then, recalling that, gives you the benefit of both. The trombone takes, 
looks up too, and grunts his intelligence and approbation with the stiff 
dignity of a tragedian. This attracts the attention of the bugle, who 
surpasses himself with a wonderful flourish, and so on till the whole troupe 
has seen, and at least half of it is gazing fondly upon you. And as each 
ballet-girl is said to consider herself the saviour of a new piece, each of 
these men, if the truth were known, is flattermg himself as to the arrest- 
ing your attention, with the ancient’s noble boast, “ Alone I did it.” All 
are earnestly striving to excel: the largest instrument waxes larger, the 
lesser ones positively grow frantic, and the least one, hardly audible before, 
starts up like a roused lion, and roars you that it would do any man’s heart 
good to hear him. They feel themselves to be playing to an audience. 
Who or what they thought they were playing to before it is impossible 
to say, If they had any thought at all upon the subject, to the houses, 
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themselves, and the servant girls most probably. I am supposing that 


you give—it is the greatest injury P br can do them to look at them 


without giving, so one must give. At least it is so with me, as I have a 
fastidious but decided objection to be cursed, even in German, by half a 
score of mouths for the sake of a few halfpence. Though should any man, 
spiteful through being worried, be desirous of maddening his harmonious 
tormentors, he knows how to doit. He must pretend to relish the musie 
exceedingly, and then decliz:e to pay for it. All this by the way. 

Whoever may sit for it, I contract for these essentials in the Portrait 
of a Gentleman—the expression benign and dignified—the forehead fur- 
rowed and thoughtful—the eyebrows knowing and pleasant—the nose red 
and pimpled—and the watch-chain and seals bright and bulky. Oh, and 
the shirt-frill. Bold and frisky : I repeat it! 





T HE AN D E §&. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


*Tis pleasure on Columbian shores to view 

The wide, wide prairie, that ne’er culture knew, 

But spreads its carpet, gay with plants and flowers, 
Wild beasts the tenants of its lonely bowers. 

*Tis pleasure in those trackless woods to stand, 
Sublime cathedrals raised by Nature’s hand— 

Woods that a thousand leagues clothe hill and vale, 
Arboreal oceans billowing to the gale. 

Tis pleasure, wrapt in musings, to behold 

Along his banks deep-bounding Plata rolled, 

Or view in solemn grandeur sweeping on, 

Smoothed by the moon, exhaustless Amazon, 

Calm through its mighty depths, a moving sky, 

A liquid world—bright-faced immensity. 

But gaze we now where Andes’ Titan forms 

Scale heaven anew, and smile at time and storms ; 

Or well they seem, those clouds like flags unfurled, 
Nature’s grand watch-towers, built to guard the world : 
Alps would but rise, like hillocks by their side, 

One group surpassing all their mountain pride ;* 
Vast heaven-high walls! within whose lines of gloom 
Gaul might spread out, and meadowed Albion bloom— 
A world of rocks! a continent of steeps! 

Heaved from earth’s central caves, where Terror keeps 
The secrets of creation ; born of fire, 

Yet glassed with thick-ribbed ice, each granite spire ; 
Fantastic crowded, where the Earthquake’s hand, 

A myriad years ago, convulsed the land ; 

Here lifted cone-shaped, there with rounded crest, 
Like up-boiled waves spells spoke to stony rest. 
Rivals in grandeur, height doth gaze on height, 
Proud in their gloom, vet tranquil in their might. 
Storms scourge their feet, around them thunders oar, 
Those Mountain-Kings but look contempt, and soar, 


_* The group of Cuzco alone, it is calculated, has an extent of surface three 
times as large as the whole of Switzerland. 
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Calm, stern, as conscious of their glory now, 
God’s finger writing on each awful brow— 
That man may read, and reading humbled be— 
Power, desolation, and eternity ! 


Oh! Fancy bear me to that unreached peak 
Where e’en the eagle never whet his beak, 
Dread Chimborazo’s top !—the shrinking eye 
Looks at the sun, the snow, and pathless sky, 
For nought beside is there ; no breath, no sound, 
Whisper of life, cold Death the lord around ; 
Yes, Death and Solitude sit tyrants here, 
The sky-roofed rocks e’en breathe an awe, and fear. 
Behold yon ice-fields, glittering plains of glass, 
No foot may tempt, the wild goat dares not pass! 
Here did they shine, when, in yon Eastern world, 
The Pharaohs reigned, his shafts bold Nimrod hurled, 
And firm they'll stand, till rolls Time’s final wave, 
And the “last man” looks up, then seeks his grave. 
See other heights in lessened glory rise, 
Like steps to this—grand temple of the skies! 
L’ Altar, disrupted, torn and pierced, appears, 
By fires and earthquakes of six thousand years ; 
But when the summer moon in silver rides 
O’er its ice-pinnacles, and cloven sides, 
The horrors soften, and the ruins glow, 
Charming the eyes that gaze entranced below, 
As if towers, palaces, the gods of air 
Had raised in pearl, and dazzling crystal there.* 


Hark! in the pause that hollow stifled roar! 
*Tis not the distant waves that lash the shore ; 
The unseen flame, the demon of unrest, 
Fierce burns and chafes in Cotopaxi’s breast. 
Dread mount! too oft th’ imprisoned fiends prevail, 
And turn the cheek of Quito’s peasant pale, 
When sounds, more loud than heaven’s deep thunders, swell, 
And fire bursts forth as from the gulf of hell. 
That mount now sleeps ; the inward roar ye hear 
Is but the giant’s breath, and wakes no fear, 
And dazzling snows adorn his towering cone, 
Pride and a tranquil grandeur round him thrown. 


Again glance on—still other mountains soar, 
But fancy flags—the spirit asks no more; 
Sublimity o’erpowers, and while it thrills, 
Wonder, which hath no words, the bosom fills. 
Away from man, his petty aims and cares, 

A higher, mightier field, existence shares ; 

Born of the scene, each thought aspires or glows, 
With Nature’s widening sphere the soul, too, grows ; 
Each object speaks of Deity ; around 

He heaves the hills, and walks the blue profound, 
Throws on the ice-towers near the gorgeous ray, 
Guides the fierce lightning blazing far away, 

The moving Spirit, the creative Soul, 

Designer, Framer, Monarch of the whole. 


I Altar in Quito, presents a series of sharp pinnacles 
and ice-peaks, which, when the setting sun or the moon shines on them, have a 
magnificent appearance. 
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HEREWARD OF BRUNNE. 


I 


Amon the relics of the past which lie dotted on the shores of “ Merrie 
Englande,” none, perhaps, can claim greater historic interest than the 
ruins of Battle Abbey, situated as they are amid scenery of the greatest 
beauty, and associated with the memory of that great event which 
destroyed the Anglo-Saxon dynasty, and was so helpful in placing the 
crown of Alfred’s descendant on the brows of the Norman Conqueror. 
Spring, autumn, summer, and winter have since rolled away eight 
centuries. Nature hath carpeted the earth again and again. All traces 
of that terrible struggle have vanished long ago, and there, where the 
loud battle-shouts rose to rally or defy, and where the lion-hearted Harold 
fell; Dame Partlett, bustling and provident, leads forth her numerous and 
noisy brood, and the peasant boy jogs along, ignorant or careless of the 
fact, that a fight so memorable was there ‘lost and won.” 

The object of these pages is to recal some of the incidents which took 
place after the battle of Hastings. 





Our story opens on the night after the conflict. The tragedy was over, 
and the stage strewn with the actors ; but terrible as the day had been, 
night was replete with greater horrors. ‘The excitement which banisheth 
fear was gone, and everything now was ghastly and Gorgon-like. The 
moon caused a phosphorescent light to play on the features of the dying 
and the dead; and there, every variety of passion lay expressed. On 
some pale lips quivered the sneer of contempt struggling with the fiercer 
contortion drawn by bodily pain, while others showed the dark workings 
of disappointed will and impotent rage. But in the mass the sentient 
part was gone, and now they lay in quiet brotherhood—all natures, all 
degrees—the thane and thewe—baron and esquire. The adventurer still 
grasped the sword which was to have won him lands and gold, and by 
his side reposed the native inheritor of the soil, covering a few feet of 
earth wherein to be buried. There was the stripling, who had donned 
his mail for the first time that morning, full of hope and bright visions 
of the future (youth’s phantasms leading, alas! to an end how un- 
timely!) ; and the veteran, too, with many a receipt of hard-won fame 
written on his front with scars, some old, some young—marks of honour 
he dare not tarnish, but has rather left his body there a pawn for his in- 
tegrity. Then, the sounds were in full keeping with the sights. Groans 
of expiring wretches, and the strugglings of wounded steeds, while afar 
off could be heard the flapping wings and ominous screams of carrion 
birds (Ghools of the air) coming from far and near, hither to their loath- 
some banquet. There was the wind, too, making a strange noise as it 
soughed heavily across the field, hissing through mail and casque, or 
moaning piteously o’er the fair locks of some hapless boy. 

Such were the dirges sung o’er the dead. 
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The Normans were holding high revels that night, and the wild song 
and loud laugh mingled with the sounds before mentioned. The tents 
gleamed white against the horizon, above which the clouds stretched in 
long purple streaks. A lurid glare from the beacon fires contrasted with 
the silvery light of the moon, and lighted up the forms of the sentinels 
as they passed to and fro, automaton-like and silent, save when at in- 
tervals the watchword was given. Such was the general aspect of the 
scene, when about midnight two additional figures appeared, moving 
along with stealthy yet rapid footsteps. Although too dark to note 
them distinctly, it was apparent that they belonged to the lower rank of 
Saxon soldiers, and were dressed much alike. Each had on a tunic 
reaching to the knees, and over it a suit of linked mail. The upper part 
of the shoulders and breast were protected by an iron collar oper the 
neck, and at the nape joined to a cap of that comical shape which, as 
shown in the celebrated Bayeux tapestry, bears so remarkable a resem- 
blance to that of the ancient Phrygian. Shields they had none, nor 
arms of much weight, the chief weapon being the long, straight sword 
used by the Anglo-Saxons. The eldest of the two was a man consider- 
ably advanced in years. His eyebrows were long and grey, hanging 

ndent over hollows from whence gleamed eyes so clear and piercing as 
to indicate that the fire within was undimmed with the weight of years. 
A thick moustache (also grey) almost covered his lips, and curling up- 
wards, gave to his features a peculiarly ferocious character, which was 
heightened by his haggard look, caused most probably by loss of blood, 
for he had a Gove gash on his forehead newly bound together by strips. 
Altogether he was what the painter would desire to copy as a specimen 
of the picturesque. The light and shadow was there broadly marked— 
the one, unearthly in its paleness ; the other, deep and undefined. His 
companion did not appear yet to have reached his twentieth summer, for 
though the budding honours on his chin promised well, they were not 
sufficiently marked to express a more advanced age. His stature was 
gigantic, and looked the more so as he towered above his senior, who was 
not above the middle size, but whose breadth of chest and sinewy arms 
indicated a strength hardly inferior. His countenance was frank and 
good-humoured to simplicity, but now wore an air of perplexed gravity 
apparently most foreign to its natural expression. He bore upon his 
shoulders two long stout poles, around which was twisted a quantity of 
coarse cloth or matting ; the uses, however, to which it could be applied 
were not shown in its present form. As a shout, louder and wilder than 
before, noes peals of broken laughter, reached their ears, the 
Saxons involuntarily stood still, and the old man exclaimed : 

“ Hear ye them chanting the foul fiend’s own song. Ah! they who 
last night doled forth their psalms in a more craven tune, and looked 
more like a herd of priests than a band of warriors ; so it was, while we 
—the true sons of Odin, that gay in our courage pressed forth to the 
battle—are either slain, scattered, or outcast. Oh! bitter disgrace. Now 
in their wassail do these Norman crews waft their mockings o’er the 
bodies of the high soul’d and brave, and none to say them nay. Yet 
how much better ’tis for those that lay about us—the dead at least can 


feel no shame. Would that old Guttorm, too, lay low; here, where so 
many worthier have fallen.” . 
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A tear of indignation and grief rose in the veteran’s eye as he turned 
his head from the direction of the camp. 

*‘ And I also,” said the young man, “ would have lain my life down 
had Harold’s been spared, and this hateful Count of Normandy lay in 
Harold’s stead.” Then he added, reflectively, “Ay! even though I 
should have seen Githa no more, and though 1 know it would have cost 
the poor girl some tears—a remembrance which would have gone hard 
with me.” 

“ And wouldst thou have flinched for the sake of a whey-faced girl ?” 
cried the old man. ‘Grudge thy life for Harold’s! Thy life, indeed ! 
No mighty offermg that, when ¢hey who choose to live at all must per- 
chance live thralls to Norman rule.” 

“ The choice is not mine,” replied the other, stung by the reproof, “or 
thou wouldst find Iam no whit behind thee or any man to do good 
service at need. Yet it were something strange for one in the strength 
of his youth, were he to give up life of his own will without regret. 
There is the hope for home, and wife, and those that may come hereafter ; 
things that may not lightly be passed by. Thou art old, Guttorm, and 
forgettest these things.” 

“T did forget,” rejoined the old man, relenting. ‘‘ There is a huge 
gap ’twixt thy, green youth and my sapless age. Thy gift would be the 
richer. But come, let us to our search.” 

‘‘T much fear me ’twill be bootless,”’ said the youth. ‘‘ We dare not 
even carry a torch lest we be spied. And how, Guttorm, if the lad be 
dead? I saw him fall, and the stroke came from no feeble hand. Much 
would I do for his sake, for I loved him well; but there seems little wis- 
dom in our perilous search, with every chance against us.” 

“‘Tush! tush!” ejaculated the old man. 

“ See,” continued Sweene, pointing to a group of naked bodies—* see ! 
the spoilers have already made clean work on some who were in more 
decent trim this morning. It may be that young Wilstan hath fared no 
better, and that his body may be removed from the place he fell.” 

‘Does thy spirit fail thee to talk thus ?” inquired Guttorm, “or dost 
thou disbelieve the foreknowing of our dread master? Bethink thee we 
are sent by the mighty Hernbore, to whom are known the secrets of the 
dead, and he hath granted us a safe and prosperous return.” 

‘‘ Well, well,” replied Sweene. “ Yet do I wish he had been with us, 
with runes and charms, to have helped us some little in our course. Stay! 
whom have we here? I should know this figure.” 

“What wouldst thou have ?” cried Guttorm impatiently, as the young 
man stayed to examine a corpse. ‘“* There is small likeness, methinks, in 
that greybeard to the stripling we are in search of.” 

“Tis Githa’s father,” answered Sweene, sadly. ‘‘ He was of the band 
which joined us from Ely.” 

“ Well,” said the old man, laying his hand on the other's shoulder, 
“ thou canst not bring him back to life; he is past all leeching, and our 
time is too short to waste it onone we can be no use to. Come—'tis the 
chance of war, boy—the chance of war.” 

“ Yet I may bury, or at least on him where he will not rot with flesh 
unneighbourly and unkind. at could I say to Githa, were I to leave 
her father’s bones here and thus ?” 
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“That it was needful so to do,” answered Guttorm, dogmatically. 
“ Bury, indeed ! thou art crazed to think of it. Not only were we 
imperilled with the delay—a slight thing that—but the poor lad we 
seek for might in the mean while perish for lack of help. No, Sweene; 
take to thyself reason, and care not for putting this piece of cold flesh 
into the ground, with which ’twill mix as soon without thy aid as with. 
We must hasten on, lad.” 

Sweene reluctantly assented ; a moment's thought convincing him that 
the argument of his a interested companion was right, and that neither 
time nor place were suitable to put his intention into execution. He rose 
and moved onwards, but had not gone far ere he and his companion were 
startled by a new horror. Before, and apparently not at many paces dis- 
tant, two fiery orbs gleamed through the darkness. Guttorm and Sweene 
drew back, speaking nearly together : 

“It is an evil elve !—It comes from Hela; Hela hath sent for the 
souls shut from the gates of Valhalla.” 

And from the indistinctness of the object their supposition seemed not 
unlikely, for to nought earthly could it be ascribed. Besides, men of 
every degree, more or less, are apt to assign whatever is undefined, and 
for which their imagination is called upon suddenly to account for, to 
something preternatural. Sweene, however, instantly recqvered his self- 

ssession, and drawing his sword, cried out : 

“ Be it devil or what it will, a strong man and a fearless is a match for 
all. Avaunt!” 

At this moment the moon became rather less obscured, and discovered 
to the Saxons not an evil spirit, but a formidable sized wolf. Seeing an- 
tagonists so well prepared to an encounter, he prudently turned, though 
with an half-defying growl; ran to some distance ; then looking back, 
and finding no attempt at pursuit, began to trot more slowly, sniffing as 
he went on either side, and finally stopped to resume his interrupted meal 
on some fresh object. 

Nor was this the only trial which the nerves of our night adventurers 
had to endure, for hardly were they well freed from the presence of their 
late dangerous neighbour, when suddenly a ghastly figure rose from the 
ground and stood in their pathway. His face was twitched and con- 
vulsed fearfully, like as the dead are under galvanic influence, save that 
here the eyes sparkled with a flickering, fitful expression. The head was 
bare, and still the record of a noble caste was there, but all in ruins— 
broken evidences of its former grandeur, serving but to fascinate the 
gazer while they added a horror of their own. 

“Is it not enough,” cried this living spectre,—for the soul wavered 
‘twixt its clay tenement and the elements—“ is it not enough that our 
land is wrenched from us, and our homes shall know the old sounds no 
more? Will ye not spare even the soiled rags which cover us? Come, 
then, take your spoil ; take and make much of it—this sword, drunk with 
the blood of your warriors—this bow, which hath sent many a shaft where 
no second could be felt. Come, ye Normans, do what pale Sculld’s 
fingers delay, and end my life. Alas! these weary hours have I tarried, 
longing in pain amid the cold dews, to have laid my head once more on 
the bosom of my Hilda—but ’twill not be. Ah! I'see her now awaiting 


me at the garden-porch, straining her eyes into the dark gloom, looking 
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for him who comes not. But, see! the Valkyries approach. They bid 
me to the halls of Odin. I go. Yet, Hilda, does my soul feel dark 
within me. Hilda, when in the feast of the brave I raise the cup filled 
with mead to my lips, I shall pause, listening for the music of thy foot- 
steps—looking for thy bright smile. Hilda! wilt thou not come tome ? 
Oh, joy of my aay shall I not see thee again, my heart’s young love ? 
Dark—dark as Hela’s dwelling is my soul.” 

‘ As the dying man sank back fainting and despairing, another train of 
thought succeeded, and gave him for a moment renewed strength, and 
with a violent effort he regained his feet, while he poured forth with a 
wild, broken utterance : 

“What do I see! who is it comes crowned with skulls and white 
bleached bones ? his terrible sword gleams in the air as he shouts ‘ Death 
to the Saxon.’ ’Tis he! ’tis the fell Norman! But thy doom, tyrant, 
is writ upon thy brow. The widow’s curse cleaves to thee, and the sor- 
rowing wail of the young child. The land thou hast gained shall be thy 
bane, and the sceptre shall be as burning metal in thy grasp. Hated 
abroad, disquieted at home, so live, so die. Thus speaks Thorolf, the 
son of Sedd, and his words are strong as he stands on the verge of the 
place where his fathers dwelt.” 

The last words were uttered with difficulty, and as the speaker sunk 
to the ground, his troubled spirit left the body to repose. The Saxons 
stept aside and walked on. Quoth the younger, ‘ Guttorm, is it seemly, 
think you, that dead men should start up, and talk thus madly, when the 
most proper thing, I take it, is to act like natural beings and lie still ?” 

** Do what they will,” answered the old man, “ we must submit our- 
selves to the Norns. But peace! Speak not, lest the tongue cause the 
eye to fail; for if I mistake not, that is the stone near which the young 
thane fell, and if we find him, hereabouts must it be.” 

The part of the field to which they had arrived, and where the search 
was now prosecuted with earnest anxiety, was thickly studded with the 
slain. Soil mixed with blood was nesihed into a complete paste by the 
pacingss to and fro of men and horses; while swords, arrows, and broken 
arms of all kinds strewed about, proved the fierceness and obstinacy with 
which the struggle had been maintained. Sweene hurried from corpse to 
corpse, but it was in vain. The dull, stupid gape, or the ferocious grin, 
solely met his gaze and seemed to mock his efforts. 

“Tis all useless,” he muttered, casting a troubled look towards his 
comrade, who was now some distance from him. ‘“ The poor lad has 
crawled away to die, and our coming is all in vain.” 

At this moment Guttorm moved hastily forward; then, with a low ex- 
clamation of joy, beckoned the young man to him. The next moment 
Sweene was at his side. ‘“ Old eyes are still the best,” said Guttorm, 
with a kind of half chuckle. “ Old eyes—ay, and old heads the clearest 
to direct. He is here, whom we came for. But come; though it was 
for the old man to espy him, young hands will most nimbly undo his 
mail. Take thy dagger, Sweene, and rip it open.” 

Sweene looked upon the handsome form Guttorm had now raised from 
the ground. “If I mistake not,” said he, “ these limbs are for ever past 
feeling summer's heat or winter’s cold.” 
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‘Put thy cheek before his lips,” said the old man; and then asked 
eagerly, as Sweene did so, “ There, boy, dost thou not feel his breath ?” 

” Not as much as would stir a grain of dust.” 

“ Surely we have not delayed too long,” continued Guttorm, with in- 
creasing trouble depicted on his countenance. ‘ Try once again—yet 
stay; unloose this bottle from the strap—if there be a spark of life at all, 
the virtue of one drop from it will appear.” 

Sweene detached the flask from the old man’s girdle and gave it to 
him. Guttorm then poured a little of its contents into the mouth of the 
wounded youth, and the effect was instantaneous—his breast heaved, and 
a slight convulsive sob shook his frame. The wound was then sought 
for, and a dark streak on his right side marked the place. No time was 
to be lost, for though, either from the position of the body, or the ex- 
haustion of the immediate vessels, it had ceased bleeding, now that the 
body was restored to partial animation through the effect imparted by 
the liquid, the blood had burst out afresh. Sweene, with a skill which 
showed him to be no mean adept in the armourer’s craft, applied himself 
to unloose the lad’s mail, which consisted of rings closely matted together, 
forming a strong yet flexible deferice to the wearer. ‘The hurt was then 
bound up, and preparations made for departure from the field. The 
poles and cloth before mentioned as carried by Sweene being the ma- 
terials which under his hands soon took the shape of a litter, upon which 
young Wilstan was laid; they then covered him with a thick warm cloak, 
for the night air was very keen, and raising him up they passed along— 
the dead gazing on them with lacklustre eyes, yet giving “ no sign.” 


Il. 


Far and wide had spread the ravages of war. And now, in places, 
the fire was an active agent, doing its share to the general destruction. 
Its glare came from cot and shed—flames lapping the outsides and raging 
within—often through the open door revealing the peaceful Lares of 
home blackened and half consumed ; these, however, seen but for a mo- 
ment, for as the roofs fell in all became extinguished amid the crash and 
myriad sparks that flew up into the dun expanse. The gardens were 
trodden down; but here and there some late autumnal flower still reared 
its head unbroken, in strange contrast to the confused heaps and rubbish 
around. Prowlers were about—some of them Saxons too—on the look- 
out for spoil, who paused to gaze with wonder upon the two daring men 
passing them with their insensible charge, and more than one threatening 
look was cast, but none dared molest ; and thus they went on and on, 
with steps steady and resolute, until at length they left behind the last 
man stretched as a trophy to the god of battles. Their pathway was 
now primitive and rough, intersected with gullies and stream courses, 
with various obstructions beside, which would have afforded sufficient 
exercise for the genius of a M‘Adam, The night, too, was wild, and 
such an one as might have been chosen for a conclave of witches on the 
Hartz mountains. The trees, fantastic and half denuded of their 
summer clothing, seemed to stretch out spectral fingers as though ready 
to grasp the passenger beneath—the fallen leaves rustled against the legs 
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of Sweene and Guttorm, or gibbered before and beside them, turning 
their tiny summersets until stayed by shrub or stone, some nestled from 
the wind, and others wafted away, disappeared in the gloom, fresh relays 
constantly taking on themselves to dance attendance in their turn—dark 
shadows flitted in the distance—noises of strange and varied kinds rever- 
berated in long echoes, sounded most unnatural in the dread midnight. 
Yet the wierdness of the seene seemed to affect the Saxons no more than 
the more actual horrors they had just been spectators of. Both were 
silent, save that from time to time Sweene muttered the name of 
‘‘Githa,” as his thoughts recurred to the field where he had left the 
body of her slain father. Thus journeying on, at last they approached 
a small thicket, from whence the neighing of steeds issued—a sound 
neither unwelcome nor unexpected—Sweene —— expressing his satis- 
faction that no mischance had deprived them of a help becoming every 
moment more desirable. ‘ For,” said he, “lithe and light as our young 
thane here looks, im truth the weight has made my arms feel as though 
half pulled from their sockets.” 

The horses had already recognised their owners (for such they were) 
by rude, playful gambols : they were bathed in sweat, having heard, with 
instinctive dread, howls warning them of the vicinity of their enemy the 
wolf, which now caused them to testify the greater joy at the presence of 
their natural protectors ; Sweeyg, on his part, considerately stroking and 
speaking to them, to reassure the poor creatures of their safety. He then 
mounted, and received from Guttorm the still fainting youth, with the 
same ease he would have raised an infant, thereby much belying the 
assertion he had just made respecting the enfeebled state of his muscular 

owers. ‘The old man sprang upon his steed with an agility his years 
could scarcely warrant ; giving an illustration by no means contemptible 
how much hardy and constant use in a healthy frame may do to over- 
come the stiffness of age, and retain the nimbleness of youth. They 
then rode at a good round pace across an extensive plain, directing their 
course towards a forest, which lay in the distance like a long black cloud 
on the face of the landscape. Nor were the difficulties of the route such 
as to prevent conversation, which Sweene began. 

‘The worst is surely over,’ said he, “and a perilous night have we 
had of it. Guttorm, I swear that mine eyes have looked so long on dead 
men’s faces, that I could fancy I see some now, dancing before me.” 

‘**Hal” replied the old man, ‘sayest thou?” Why, it may be no 
fancy, but atruth. Such things have been, and may be now; yet why 
such sights come to us, I know not. "Tis a thing seen only of young 
eyes. Mine are now somewhat dimmed; but I have seen that, when a 
lad about thy years, which made my blood freeze.” 

** Ay, how was it?” asked Sweene. ‘Say on; though, truly, I would 
prefer a merry tale, at this dismal time, to a goblin one. But story- 
tellers must choose their own subjects. Proceed, then, good Guttorm, 
and, save it be the disposing of a well heaped-up trencher, I know thou 
lovest nought better than telling thine own exploits.” 

“* Thou liest !” retorted the veteran, grimly; “ or if I did so, ’tis that 
ill hinds, like thyself, might profit by my counsel or example.” 

“Fie on thee!” rejoined Sweene; “thou dost ever break one’s head 
with a crabstick for any switch tap of a joke given thee. On with thy 
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tale, man ; anything were better than silence, for I would fain wash my 
brain and eyes of these phantoms.” 

“Tis strange,” mused the old man, “that the memory of it should 
come so freshly on me to-night. But so it is, and I will relate of it ; 
though, possibly, instead of driving phantoms from thy brain, what I 
shall tell thee may conjure up more. Know, then, Sweene, that in me 
thou hast seen one who hath witnessed things more terrible than Skin- 
leca or Morthwrytha ever called. I have beheld the heroes themselves 
who feast every night on the flesh of the boar Scrimner, and drink mead 
furnished from the teats of the never-failing Heidrun.” 

“ How !—what sayst ?” exclaimed Sweene, startled from his equa- 
nimity, believing that his aged companion was either taking leave of his 
senses, or wished to mock him. “ Wouldst thou fright me, as they 
would a child with a bogle; or has this night’s work been too much for 
thee, and thou ravest ?” 

“ Mark me,” replied Guttorm, sternly ; “I have told it not for many 
a long year, for that it ever met with a gibe ora sneer. Believe it or 
not, as thou wilt—I quarrel with no man for what he thinks—but I 
warn thee, laugh not overloud or overmuch, for many a malapert ere 
now has tasted that he likes not for making jests too smartly on me. I 
have been most sorely tried: they said I was either dreaming, drunk, or 
raving with fright—they lied in their,teeth; I neither dreamed nor 
raved. ‘Truly ’tis a grievous thing to a man’s temper not to be believed 
in having seen a single marvellous thing in his whole life.” 

“ Heed not their sayings,” urged the young man; “I will be discreet ; 
so, on with this unbelievable story of thine, for mine ears tingle with 
expectation and cold.” 

«Twas thus, then,” began the old man. “ At the first fight I took 
part in—now some fifty summers gone—I was hurt at the onset, and 
could do nothing save watch and listen to the hubbub. It grieved me 
sore to have no share in the strife; but there I lay, and night came on. 
Then I began thinking of home and my mother—for I was but a young 
lad then—when, all on a sudden—about this very hour—the most fear- 
ful sounds—unlike aught human—burred in my ears. I looked forth; 
and, lo! behold! all the ghosts of the dead men around me rose with 
hideous clamour — horsemen and footmen both—and set themselves 
afresh to the battle; and methought the spirits did in the air just what 
had been done in the bodies the day before : and, oh, what shapes they 
had !—worse than men’s shadows in the sun—copies in part of the sub- 
stance, but the rest huge and misshapen. The war-cries came from 
mouths like wide gaping caverns, and sounded wild and hollow. Then 
the horses pawed the air with hoofs finned like dragons, while fire and 
smoke steamed from their nostrils, At length the spectres spied me, and 
all at once the noise was stayed, and they wheeled round and round, 
fixing their staring eyeballs on me. At fast, one shrieked, ‘ Who is 
this, that joins not our sports ? and with that it aimed a stroke at me, 
which fell, as it were, a line of cold dew on my forehead, doing no fur- 
therharm. ‘ What! then thundered another, “wilt thou not obey when 
Odin hath sent his Valkyries to bid thee to him? With that, all 
joined in screaming, ‘ Die!—Nidering! and accurst!’ Then methought 
the spears were levelled at me, and the bows bent ; there was a mighty 
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rushing, and the circle closed. I remember no more ; but wilt thou dare 
to tell me I lie, and saw it not ?” | 

«‘’Twas a wondrous adventure,” quoth Sweene, avoiding a direct 
opinion as to the veracity of his friend’s narrative. “I would fain 
know what Githa would think of it. But I prithee, Guttorm, how 
didst thou escape, after all; for ’tis clear the spectres did not slay 
thee ?” 

“T know not,” replied the old man; ‘but when I awoke, my limbs 
were stiff and painful; though I found myself no longer stretched on 
the cold, dank field, but on a warm, soft pallet.” Sweene uttered an 
ambiguous guttural sound, which might be taken either as assenting 
to what had been said, or as interrogating for further information. “ It 
so turned out,” continued Guttorm, “ that a neatherd living not far off 
came and found me stark and almost dead ; took me to his cottage, 
where I was tended by his daughter, a girl whose voice was so full of 
pity, that my sores, as with a charm, were more eased by the sound than 
the salves placed on them. She died—and it was never my lot to call 
her ‘ wife’—but she lives still in this old stubborn heart, as freshly as the 
grief was bitter the day I lost her.” 

‘‘ Hast thou, too, been in love ?” inquired Sweene. 

“ And wherefore should I not?’ asked the veteran tartly, in his turn. 

“‘ Simply,” answered Sweene, “ that thou hast kept the secret so long. 
I ever held it for a truth that love can never keep concealed. Why, 
man, for myself, I could no more help talking of Githa, than—than she 
could of me.” 

“Tush!” cried the old man peevishly. ‘‘ Wouldst have a man, three- 
score and ten, prate of love and his mistress like a gamesome lad? Were 
it fit, a man with voice cracked with age and shouting of war-cries, 
toothless and tottering, to warble forth a love tale? A fit theme for 
mirth and jest that! Yet think not, Sweene, that because this rind is 
hard and rough, the blood beneath it runs not warm as thine own.” 

“Nay! no one will gainsay that,” muttered Sweene, so low that the 
other could not hear the saying. ‘There is ample proof of it every 
hour, and I will match thee with the hottest blood in the country.” 

‘‘ At times,” continued’ the old man, pursuing the theme of his pre- 
vious discourse—“ at times, the memory of that love comes upon m 
spirit strong and terrible. So has it now, or it had never been ar | 
Ay! strong and terrible; though many a liking since mine was has 
been born, bred, and died.” 

“And yet,” observed Sweene, “thou speakest of it as though it had 
taken place but yesterday.”’ 

“Why, so it did,” rejoined Guttorm. “It is a thing of yesterday, 
for the space between has been a blank. The years have gone, and I 
have missed them. I have eaten and drank—have laughed at the board 
and fought in the field, till thus old; yet I forget not that I was young 
once, and Sweetha was alive.” The old man paused, and for a few 
moments seemed absorbed in deep reflection, then broke out with a low, 
bitter laugh. “I cannot choose but smile,” said he, “ when I think of 
her then, and myself now; she in the bud of beauty—lI, old enough to 
be her grandsire. Ha, ha! were she to see me in this ancient guise, she 
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might look, and look—but where find her stripling lover? Ay, where! 
where! Well! ’tis ill reaping up the rotten past. Troubles come in the 
spring as well as joys, but they both go with the winter’s frost.” 

Sweene, thougn accustomed to meet, and even disregard the frequent 
outbursts from the crabbed temper of the old man, was quite unprepared 
for the unwonted emotion which now caused him to let the reins fall, 
and droop his head above his clasped hands; nor knew the kind-tem- 
pered lad whether to apply words of consolation, or endeavour to change 
the subject of discourse. His embarrassment, however, was soon relieved, 
as by this time they had reached the forest, where new arrangements had 
to be made pertaining to their future progress. 

Guttorm instantly recovered himself, as with that peculiar instinct 
which most strong acting minds possess, he comprehended the change 
in their position, and that it was needful to exert himself to meet the 
occasion. He accordingly gave directions to his comrade, and the 
wounded youth was transferred to his own care. Sweene then took a 
pine torch, which had hung from his horse’s girth, and procured a light 
—not by the slow, tedious process then in general use, but through some 
i § compound, the materials of which was known probably only to 
his master, whose power and knowledge, as already hinted at, was more 
than of an ordinary kind. He then remounted and led the way. The 
trees at the entrance of the forest were few and wide apart, their long 
shadows stretching out clear and unbroken along the sward. Patches of 
briar and woodbine trailed or twined their tendrils, occasionally enclosing, 
as with a natural fence, pieces of cleared ground, which bore recent 
traces of the share and ecoulter. Across these openings our travellers 
rode easily; but as they advanced more and more, the gloom increased, 
and the ground became more uncertain, so that even with the beneficial 
light which the torch threw around, they had to use the utmost caution 
to avoid stumbling. At length, however, they issued into a wild and 
trackless moor, tenanted by animals of various kinds, who—alert and 
timid—rose at the approach of the intruders, and disappeared amon 
the trees, or beneath the ample screen afforded them by the tall keckes 
and bracken which here grew luxuriantly high. The plain was bounded 
on all sides by the trees, which gave it the appearance of a vast amphi- 
theatre; and towards the centre stood a large jagged rock. Towards 
this latter object the horsemen pricked forward—the horses themselves 
advancing with renewed alacrity, while their owners warmly congratu- 
lated each other on the successful termination of their perilous enterprise 


——a termination not the less appreciated by the speedy prospect of a good 


supper, a cheery fire, and welcome rest. 
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THE OLD YEAR OUT AND THE NEW YEAR IN, 
BY BASIL MAY. 


I. 

In the pale moonbeams which fall athwart his silvered locks, and 
heighten the pallor of his mild, “rn face, stands a tall, aged 
man erect. Tis old Father Time. Yet a little while and another year 
will join its departed sisters in the vale of shadows. | 

Watch him! Where is his hurry? He has never been in haste, yet 
has never been too late. Watch him! He waits in peace, for he knows 
that all things must bend beneath the keen edge of his unsparing scythe. 
The adamantine works of our forefathers—pyramids—Caaba Saint 
Sophia—the sumptuous dwellings of the rich—the honeysuckled cot of 
the happy and contented—prince and pauper must all pay the debt. It is 
said, and he is at his post. 

The clear moon and bright stars shine benignantly, but the night air 
is cold and piercing, and the stone pavement re-echoes with a close, sharp 
sound the footsteps of the few solitary passers-by. A man glides through 
the street like a shade. He is young, but he is careworn, haggard, and 
thin. His threadbare coat, too short at the sleeves, is buttoned close up 
to his throat, which is barely protected by a dingy satin scarf; his 
shrunken trousers scarcely reach down to his ankles; his hands are thrust 
to their uttermost in his pockets; his coarse and heavy shoes, too large 
for his feet, are soiled, and trodden down at the heels and sides. 

He pursues his course; he has an object; he will feel his destination 
when he reaches it ; but his mind is chaos, and vacant is his stare. 

And now he turns the corner and steps into the moonbeams, and is for 
an instant dazzled by the illumination of a high stuccoed patrician wall, 
clearly revealed by the rays that dwell placidly upon it. He raises his 
hand to his eyes; he pauses ; he tries to recal his scattered thoughts. 

A finger is gently laid upon his shoulder, and a soft and soothing voice 
whispers, “ Pause !” 

The man with the breaking heart looks up. He sees that mild and 
sorrowing face, and a tear starts to his eye. But it is only for an instant; 
the hand of death is again at his heart ; fire darts dnowwh his brain, and 
throbs his temples to bursting. 

“ Accursed! accursed the hour that I was born !” 

But the voice said, “ Curse not at all !” 

‘I began life full of confidence and hope. I looked upon mankind as 
brothers, towards whom my untried heart yearned, and from whom I 
hoped to receive friendship and consideration in return. I have found 
nothing but indifference, and hollowness, and deceit. My days have been 
a long struggle, my nights a constant watching, and the morn has but 
brought me disappointment and sorrow. I have toiled and struggled, 
toiled and struggled on till the icy current of death has pervaded 
my frame, and a burning fire has consumed my brain. What am 
I? A wreck, a shadow, a thing for men to point at and dogs to avoid. 
What have I done? I have trusted, I have prayed, I have sweated be- 
neath the weight of my earnestness; I have avoided . temptation, I 
have respected my neighbour’s rights, and what is my reward? Ruin, 
utter ruin, body, mind, and soul.” ; 

But the voice continued, “ Whilst there is life there is hope.” 
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“ Who talks to me of hope? The only hope I have is of a speedy 
death and a release from my sufferings. Come! on with me, and let there 
be an end to this misery. A spring, a plunge, one short struggle, and 
all is over.” 

“Coward !”’ exclaimed the voice. 

‘‘ Some will say so no doubt, for it is easier to live than die, and custom 
will proclaim me mad—‘ temporary insanity’—that is the shallow assump- 
tion society throws around its wonted neglect. Cannot a man be so worked 
up to despair as to become a suicide, being still a rational being ?” 

And the voice said, ‘‘ Yes ; and still less excusable the act. Where is 
thy strength, oh! boasted mind, where thy superiority ? Dost think thou 
art the only weeping soul on earth? Be thankful that thy conscience is 
burdened with no crime, for there are times when the smallest sin weighs 
heavier on the mind than the satisfaction derived from untold wealth can 
assuage the inquietude of a guilty soul.” 


II. 


Tue Old Year and the New stood in medias res on the threshold of 
Time. They were being danced out and in at the Saint John’s Rooms 
of Scumton the True. How dazzling the lights! How thrilling the 
strains of music! That smile which illumines its leader's face is no party 
smile—no, it is offered to humanity in general. The Great Semiquaver 
Cotton is philanthropically beautiful to look at. See how majestically 
he wields his baton! which, however, on this occasion happens to be the 
maestro’s last ballad—‘ We strolled in Barnes’s lane”—rolled up. 

Here are happy faces and warm hearts, and smiling faces and cold 
hearts, and here comes Mr. Parchmount, of Nisi Prius Villa, under 
sheriff for the county, clerk to the magistrates, and tiptop sawyer of 
the high stool and writ, with Mrs. Banker Verjuice on his arm. It 
is only on such an occasion as this, you must know, that Mrs. Banker 
Verjuice would condescend to accept the tiptop sawyer’s arm. And 
here comes the Rev. Parson Frozenfaith, escorting dear, warm-hearted, 
unassuming Rose Barton, who, if he happens to meet her in the street 
when in the company of Mr. Canon Wrynob, is suddenly afflicted 
with short sight. And here come the voluminous Mrs. Parchmount, 
and the tall, slender, transparent Volumnia Parchmount, with a depart- 
ing smile twitched on to the corners of her mouth only. This young 
lady eschews anything below an articled pupil, and the articled pupils 
present being fond of pretty and intelligent girls, Volumnia is cavalierless. 
And here come Mr., Mrs., and the Misses Shandylanks, and young Mas- 
ter Banker Verjuice, who whispers soft nothings to the fair Louisa, the 
brightest piano pupil of Maestro Semiquaver Cotton. And here come 
Mr. and Mrs. Mixtspice, the respected grocers, and Mr. Tiffits, the lawyer's 
clerk; and there sit worthy Mrs. Barton and her second daughter, Mary, 
dear, rejoicing souls, in the contemplation of their happy Rose. 

“ But can we go, mamma?” Rose had said. 

* Yes, dears, yes,” Mrs. Barton had insisted. 

“ Fifteen shillings is a great sum to throw away ; and, dearest mamma, 
I am sure your Paisley shawl is not warm enough, your cough has been 
so bad all the week.” 

But poor loving Mrs. Barton was well contented to sacrifice her own 
comforts that her darling children should have this one yearly enjoyment, 
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on which she knew they had set their hearts. For a whole week did they 
cut and contrive for dresses, making bits of stuff perform wonders, and 
stored lengths of ribbon go inconceivable lengths. It was quite a treat to 
see them. Poor girls, they were fatherless and penniless, and they kept 
a day-school for a living! 

It was vaguely rumoured in some quarters that Mr. Barton had pro- 
perty unknown to his family, and that Lawyer Parchmount could tell some- 
thing about it. He was returning home one night, and being inebriated, 
as was his custom five days out of the seven, had taken a false step, 
slipped, and falling on his temple was killed on the spot. It was the 
better to indulge his propensity, it was supposed, that he had kept back 
the knowledge from his wife and family. 

But Lawyer Parchmount had a large establishment, kept his carriage, 
gave grand dinners, carried a mighty look with him, and was solicitor to 
the dean and chapter. Think of that, sir! Whilst poor Mrs. Barton 
was a widow, without help, with two unprovided daughters to engage all 
her thoughts. Who thinks of that, sir ? 

The Old Year and the New stood in medias res on the threshold of Time. 

“*Tis a pretty business you are leaving me to do, Sister Fifty-three,” 
said the New Year. ‘I candidly confess to you that my heart misgives 
me. What a deplorable state you must have found the world in, that you 
have not effected a better cure than that.” 

“Not so bad a cure after all, if you knew, Sister Fifty-four,” said the 
Old Year. ‘ There were many ugly sores when I came in, I will allow, 
and there is much wants mending still ; yet I have done some good— 
some good, Sister Fifty-four, and time, you know iv 

“Yes, yes, time no doubt works wonders ; but though I see some 
young confiding hearts, and a few that had grown callous and have 
softened, I also see many wicked, stubborn ones.” 

‘Let us hope that you will turn them, Sister Fifty-four, as I turned 
the heart of creature Mixtspice. There lived in this town, under the 
reign of our elder sister, a poor old man, who had saved a few hundred 
pounds in a long life of privation and toil. He prayed that he might 
end his days in humble independence. The thought of being a burden 
to the parish and dying in a poor-house wrung his honest-feeling heart. 
How should he dispose of his little all to the best advantage? Was there 
not fellow-creature Mixtspice, who had been so successful in business, 
whose character for integrity and charitableness stood so high? He 
would advise him—nay, would direct him, and show him how to invest 
his money profitably and safely. So he went to him and told him his 
business, and creature Mixtspice promised to see what he could do. And 
in a month or so creature Mixtspice called him in, and showed him the 
prospectus of the Great Blathernethy Copper Mine Company, having 
a capital of half a million of money, in 50/. shares, with not more than 
one hundred reserve shares, and paying already seventeen and a half 
premium to the original shareholders. Fine speculation ; creature Mixt- 
spice had taken twenty shares on his own account, and he thought— 
yes, he just thought he had interest enough with the directors of the 
company to secure six shares for the poor old man. No, it could not be 
managed. Well, the poor old man should not be disappointed ; as a 
favour—a very great favour—he would let him have six of his own 


shares (and though they were worth a great deal more) at par. And so, 
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Sister Fifty-four, the poor old man had the shares, and a month after- 
wards the Great Blathernethy Mining Company blew up in the air, and 
the poor old man went to the poor-house after all, where he died of a 
broken heart during my revolution. A hard matter it was to touch 
that tough heart whilst the old man lived; but when he was dead, con- 
science would not let creature Mixtspice rest, and I have had it all my 
own way ever since. Ay, Sister Fifty-four, that once cold-hearted, 
ping man would give his last penny, and be content to earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, could he recal the one iniquitous act 
which will embitter his life to his dying day. There is not a man in the 
town gives one half as much in charities as he, or is so ready to assist 
the deserving and needy. Ah! ah! I have him there,” tittered Sister 
Fifty-three. ‘“Iknow what you would say,” continued Sister Fifty- 
three—“ that all my efforts to turn the heart of Lawyer Parchmount have 
failed—that the wronged widow and orphans are still his victims, who 
squanders in extravagance and luxuries the wealth that should maintain 
them in respectability and ease—that whilst Rose and Mary Barton 
toil for a scanty living, the vain, shallow Volumnia Parchmount is sur- 
rounded with every indulgence that her wayward fancy can suggest. 
But misappreciating and despising the widow’s rights, that guilty man 
dotes on his own child. Look at her, Sister Fifty-four! Do you see 
that bright red spot upon her cheek, that unnatural fire which glows in 
her eyes, those pale, bloodless lips, that compressed chest, sharp angular 
shoulders ? who knows but the agony of the daughters may be the means 
by which the father’s repentance will be worked out, and that too within 
our own revolution, Sister Fifty-four. You fear for Mrs. Banker 
Cision who has always some unkind word to say of her poor neigh- 
bours ; and for the vain-glorious Misses Shandylanks, who have always 
slighted their poor cousin, Jane Dunbar, for being more sensible and 
better looking than themselves ; and for Parson Frozenfaith, who, though 
he talks pleasantly to the wife, is jealous of Canon Wrynob. Well, 
well, time——” 

As Sister Fifty-three spoke the last words, the midnight hour struck 
clear and loud at the cathedral clock, and Maestro Semiquaver Cotton, 
with renewed vigour led off his band, and to the sound of loud harmony, 
to which the capers of the dancing couples responded spiritedly, the Old 
Year went Out and the New Year came In. 


ITI. 

‘Tis the gladdening month of May, and the noonday sun shines in a 
pretty village in a sweet valley, through which meanders a soft pellucid 
stream. In the sunshine, by the old yew-tree, not many yards from the 
porch of the village church, and leaning on his scythe, is a tall, aged 
man, erect, whose sad, sorrowing face brightens beneath the influence of 
the resplendent light. ”Tis old Father Time. There are a few idlers 
by the church-door, from which presently issues a man, still young, but 
bearing in his glad look the traces of past hardships and suffering. 
Leaning on his arm is a fair young girl, wearing a wreath of orange- 
blossoms, and behind comes a party of smiling relations and friends. 
he a bridal party, and the bride’s warm heart has welcomed us once 

ore. 

And a finger is gently laid upon the bridegroom’s shoulder, and a soft 
and convincing voice says, “ Whilst there is life there is hope!” 















BENJAMIN DISRAELL 
BY E. P. ROWSELL, ESQ, 


By the time this article shall have been placed in the hands of the 
printer, a book will have been published by Mr. spite furnishing infor- 
mation of the life, as far as it has proceeded, of the distinguished indi- 
vidual whose name is above. We shall obtain and peruse the work with 
pleasure. Ifthe career of Mr. Disraeli be well narrated, his peculiarities 
vividly described, and the lesson taught by his early failure and subsequent 
success powerfully enforced, we shall be presented with a history highly in- 
teresting and importantly instructive. 

It appears to us that Mr. Disraeli’s own writings give a singular clue to all 
his views and all his actions. In one of the works of Mr. Isaac Disraeli— 
his father—there may be found, if we mistake not, a passage to the effect, 
that a strong desire on the part of any youth or young man to imitate, 
or an active;feeling of power to imitate, perhaps rival, any exhibition of 
talent of which he may be a witness, may be safely taken as an evidence 
of the existence of capability—dormant, of course, but still positive and 
undeniable—correspording in extént and force to the emotion and yearn- 
ing excited. It is a bold idea, and there are many who will regard it 
with incredulity. But it is quite clear that the subject of this short 
notice, at a very early age, indeed, was absolutely brimful of the most in- 
tense ambiiion to become a great and distinguished man, and the most 
earnest belief that he had within him the capacity to gratify his desire. 
In nearly all his writings we find indirectly an evidence of this, because 
in nearly all of them we have vividly portrayed a young hero over- 
whelmed, half-suffocated with consciousness of mental power and assurance 
of coming greatness ; and it is very easy to perceive that these 
personages are not creatures of fancy, but that it is Mr. Disraeli himself 
who is thus perpetually brought before us, and it is his own feelings, his 
own yearnings, his own vehement ambition, which the writer thus vigor- 
ously and impressively exhibits. From his earliest childhood Mr. Disraeli 
seems to have been filled with one grard all-absorbing emotion. He ap- 
pears to have been in his boyhood in a state verging on insanity. He 
was ever contemplating intellectual powers which he believed bordered on 
the stupendous, and ever picturing the triumphs which these powers were 
hereafter to achieve. And we, ourselves, acknowledge, that while others 
mag smile at that which to them may seem to have been simply absurd, 
and which would have been denounced as mild lunacy, had Mr. Disraeli’s 
, career prematurely closed, we read of all this apparent extravagance with 
peculiar interest and unequivocal sympathy; for be it known, that we are 
believers in the assertion of the elder Disraeli, and if Benjamin had died 
in his boyhood, and we had only known him through a record of his burn- 
ing thoughts and aspirations, we should have said that he had had within 
him, in very truth, the elements of greatness, and that death had cruelly 
robbed us of one who would have been pre-eminent among men. 
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Yes, if Benjamin Disraeli, when a very young man, had told in the 
market-place the dreams in which he evidently perpetually indulged, he 
would have stood a chance of being locked up as a maniac. But although 
we think that those dreams had so worked upon the excitable tempera- 
ment of the dreamer that a little touch of flightiness was present at one 
time, yet the interesting question occurs, what gave rise to the dreams ? 
what made Benjamin Disraeli fancy that he would one day be a great 
thinker, a great orator, a great man? Here we come back to the obser- 
vation alluded to of Isaac Disraeli. Applying that observation to the 

resent case, we should say that the dreams, the hopes, the assurances, the 

right visions of young Disraeli were only so many proofs and signs of 
power settled and established in him, and requiring simply time and op- 
gs 4 for display. It was the power growing restless and giving 
signs of awaking which occasioned the dreams, and expectations, and 
ardent longings ; had there been no power there would have been no in- 
quietude, there would have been perfect repose—dull, heavy, ignoble rest. 

As we have said, the notion of Isaac Disraeli is a bold one, and might 
occasion amusing mistakes. Nine youngsters out of every ten who 
might have become acquainted with the observation might force them- 
selves into an admiration of some eloquent speech or striking proceed- 
ing, and straightway fancy that the we would arrive when they them- 
selves would aaiek astonish the world as brilliant orators or bold and 
vigorous performers on the stage of life. But this, of course, would be 
mere folly. The almost terrible vehemence, the all-absorbing, thrilling 
belief and assurance, the ecstatic though dreamy and intangible con- 
viction of power so startlingly described in ‘‘ Contarini Fleming,” portray 
a state of feeling very far removed from silly, trifling, baseless expecta- 
tion. The latter is pure nonsense; the former shadowy, indeed, and 
unintelligible to ordinary minds ; to extraordinary minds is a truth 
imbedded in the soul, inexplicably, mysteriously, but irremovably. 

Young Disraeli, then, long before he had given any absolute proof of 
superior ability, had the most thorough conviction of his power. We 
cannot confound this conviction with any supposition of vanity. Vanity 
is a light airy emotion; there is nothing strong, and vigorous, and stern 
about it; besides, we are vain of something we display not, of something 
we conceal in the bottom of our hearts. And herein lies the peculiarit 
which we judge distinguished Disraeli in his boyhood. Had there really 
been little or nothing in him, had he been merely a “ clever boy,” and 
there had resided within him nothing of that proud power which has 
since shown itself, he would have been gay and noisy, the delight of an 
evening party, a first-rate young gentleman for a hoiteat pic-nic—but 
assuming that in ‘ Contarini Fleming” we have a picture of himself, we 
find that his exultation, his hope, his belief, were confided to the woods 
and secret places, and that it was in solitude the whisperings of ambition 
were most powerful and most sustaining. The vigorous intellect grows 
in solitude. Nothing so wears and wastes the more striking capabilities 
than the rubbing and jarring with the common world. Solitude, so to 
speak, grasps the mind and drags it upward, makes it feel its strength 
and mark its growth, and nerves it for coming action. Happy the boy 
who, if he have anything in him, is left much to himself, and is not 
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danced and paraded before the stupid mass, and made to think that the 
things which excite their admiration are most deserving of his. Vile 
and unworthy things for the most part they are, very mean and very 
paltry. The singing a good song, the excelling in small-talk, the 
dancing gracefully, the dressing with taste, the saying sharp trifles to 
men and muttering soft sillinesses to women, these are the things which 
most youngsters are taught to regard as estimable, and proving supe- 
riority. But not of these is the really gifted youth proud. He is not 
a misanthrope, he is not surly, not rude, but from the very bottom of his 
soul he loathes such petty successes, and the. admiration gained by such 
miserable achievements. 

It must be confessed, however, that Benjamin Disraeli’s imagination 
seems to have run riot. The lesson cannot be too often taught that 
talent is not everything—far from it. A man will never be great with- 
out talent, but all the talent ever bestowed, without training, would be 
useless. Disraeli seems to have started on his career with a notion that 
he should immediately carry all before him, and the result of course was 
that he was directly discomfited and cast down. It was not at all sur- 
prising. Sheridan did the same, and, as Sheridan said when smartin 
under his failure, “ J feed it in me, and by it shall come out.” 
Benjamin Disraeli, under similar circumstances, said, ‘* A time will come 
when you shall hear me.” There was the same emotion in both men ; 
the same stern, stout assurance bound up with their very being, felt in 
the inmost depths and recesses of their souls, that despite the apparent 
proof to the contrary, the elements of greatness were within them; that 
even in the very moment of disaster, amid scorn, contempt, jeering 
laughter, smiting ridicule, and hideous exultation of the really little 
and presumptuous, they could declare proudly and confidently that 
another day would come, and wondrously the scene be changed. 

And by this strange, mysterious, but sustaining confidence, were both 
men borne on until their hour of triumph at length arrived. The whisper- 
ings of hope were wisely listened to, the cheering accents of deep-rooted 
assurance were eagerly regarded ; toil, severe and continuous, but 
lightened with rich and powerful expectation, was unrepiningly under- 
taken, and the reward was in each case reaped. For who shall say that 
Sheridan was not great, as, alas! who wiil not say that he might have 
been far greater? His was a fine, a grand intellect, and melancholy it 
is to think that brilliant as were its achievements, they were not more 
mighty, more majestic, and more numerous. So it is ; in this our fallen 
and degraded nature how almost certain it is, that great as may be some 
portion of the man, there shall be a drawback in some other portion; and 
while here there shall be a flood of light, there there shall be a dark and 
gloomy cloud. If the mind rise in towering splendour, how often is it 
the case that the heart grovels in the dust. If the intellectual strength 
thrill us, and we gaze upon it with a proud feeling that here is proof, that 
even fallen as we are we are still wonderful; that the mind of man, even 
with all its deficiencies, is still in some cases of surpassing majesty ; when 
we turn to look upon the heart to which it is allied, how often do we feel 
as though our eyes, moving from some glorious mountain summit, rested 
on a dark and loathsome hollow. But so it must be—repining begone. 
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It must have been a painful effort to Mr. Disraeli to school himself into 
more sober views, and to bring himself down to calm, continuous exertion. 
We can well imagine the mortification of his early failure, and we can 
admire the submission to the bitter lesson taught him. The fruits the 
world has seen. Mr. Disraeli has been improving from the commence- 
ment of his career. There has been no halting, no wavering; his course 
has been steadily onward. It is onward still. It was a great thing for 
him, as re his intellectual benefit, his entering upon such an office 
as that of the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. How absurd it would 
have seemed some years ago to imagine Benjamin Disraeli in such a posi- 
tion. He had not weight enough, firmness, consistency, calm, steady 
judgment enough for the severe, unexciting duty of such an appointment. 
It was true. If he had taken upon himself such an office even a very 
little time before he did assume it, the result might have been very 
unsatisfactory. And although Mr. Disraeli may be far from being 
ashamed of the manner in which he acquitted himself as Chancellor, will 
there be any of our readers who will not subscribe to the opinion, that if 
he live we shall receive much greater things at the hands of Disraeli than 
those which we have witnessed already. He has not even yet paid the 
final instalment of the penalty imposed upon him for the extravagant 
reveries in which his youth too long indulged. Very mischievous they 
were, and much have they interfered with his upward progress, but their 
effects will end at length, and then Mr. Disraeli will take a stand amongst 
us, which will be a perfect verification of his boyhood hopes and expec- 
tations. 

And is it not, indeed, to be hoped, that there is much greatness among 
us still unknown? Are there not signs of the coming of times which may 
emphatically require to be dealt with by intellects of even massive strength? 
There is nothing particularly cheering or assuring in the general aspect 
of matters. As we write, grave difficulties are around us ; not confined to 
the mere prospect of the rupture of peace which has so long endured, but 
even to the very elements, strange to say, of prosperity, and which may 
so change relative positions of classes, and so undermine the existing 
order of things, that mighty alterations may be quietly in progress, and 
only become startlingly manifest when they ure absolutely established. 
And great changes, changes even for good, are always terrible, and 
while never should a true heart or noble mind wish that change should 
not come, or should even be delayed, because critical circumstances might 
accompany it, yet undoubtedly it is fervently to be prayed that in moving 
and exciting times, even though the movement and excitement may be 
coupled with good and not evil, there may be those competent to com- 
mand the vessel of the State, and to guide her with unfailing courage 
and surpassing skill. Our very great men, where are they now? It 
were a shame to say that fine intellects are not still among us, for there 
are many deserving of high admiration; but, as we cast our eyes 
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upon past times—as we survey the men of the reign of George the Third, 
contemplate their colossal minds, their huge exertions and unflinching 
nerve—can we declare that it is not with something of a sigh we turn to 
gaze upon the celebrities of our own day? The intellectual giants are 


gone. They sleep their sleep. The appalling occasions which called 
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them forth have ceased; the rattling tempests which demanded ener- 
gies almost more than mortal have rolled by, and there is peace in our 
Jand. 

But a short time back and we laid the man in his grave; the man who 
towered above even all the mighty men of the age of which we have been 
speaking. Wellington is in his last earthly home. The storm may come 
again, the thunders roll and lightnings flash—fearful may be the danger— 
we may have dread on every side—there may be confusion around and about 
us—an universal call for counsel and none to give it—but Wellington 
will rest undisturbed, and the silence of his tomb be all unbroken. And 
yet, do we believe that if it be God’s will that times of similar dread and 
darkness should come again, that we should certainly be overwhelmed and 
sunk into destruction? Not so; not if we preserve anything of our 
Christian character—not unless we be utterly degraded and debased—not 
unless we have, indeed, substituted darkness for light and bitter for sweet; 
with the return of the dark hour and the trying occasion would come 
another champion. He would spring forth to the rescue. From some, 
perhaps, utterly unexpected quarter, the requirement would be met, and 
we should be saved. The great statesmen and great warriors who are in 
their graves yet speak. In a sense, their spirits are still amongus. As 
we gaze upon the mighty deeds done in former days do we feel no wish to 
imitate them? We all of us have some emotion thither tending, but it 
may be that some few may read of those deeds and ponder-them, who, 
animated and excited, will rise up like giants and emulate or excel them. 
If, then, there be troublous times in store, let them come and they will 
be met. Powers now dormant will be awakened ; energies now passive 
will be aroused; courage now unknown will rush into display. And so 
the night of danger will be encountered, and its evils manfully resisted 
and overcome, even as in the time of the great men of whom we have 
been speaking. And afterwards will come the morning once again, and 
again the sunshine, and all be peace and beauty. Then will recur (we 
say these things will be so, because so long as the world endureth there 
will be such alternations) the evening and the night. So journeys on the 
mighty round, and so the old play proceeds. Marvellous is it to look 
back upon all this earth hath witnessed, the myriads upon myriads of 
performers who have arisen, performed their parts and passed away. 
What a mournful emotion of insignificance it gives us, this looking back ; 
but, well, well, we must make the best of life notwithstanding, and then, 
fleeting as it is, and beset as it is with drawbacks, we may yet be happy 
and rejoice in it; and confidently expect at its termination a brighter, 
broader, purer existence. 
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THE LAST OF THE HOUSE. 
By WIL.1AM PickERSGILL, Esq. 


= 


(CORNELIUS COLVILLE. ) 


I. 


THE OLD HALL. 


TuERE is, perhaps, nothing that produces greater terror in a neigh- 
bourhood than a house that is said to be haunted. The mere mention of 
it causes a feeling of fear to thrill through the system, and implies a 
sense of insecurity—of perpetual discomfort and anxiety. There are 
many persons who, priding themselves upon the orthodoxy of their 
philosophy, and their freedom from superstition, whose scepticism has, 
nevertheless, been put to the severest test by the proximity of a haunted 
dwelling. 

There was a house of this description in the riding of Yorkshire. 
It was a large, commodious building, of quadrangular shape. Its style 
of architecture was of a mixed character; and whilst its numerous gable 
ends, its quaint coigns, its mullioned windows, its antiquated court-yard, 
bespoke the style of building of an early, several other portions of the 
edifice partook of that of a later, period. The house had undergone little 
change since it was built, with the exception of a few out-offices that had 
been attached to it behind. The site upon which it stood lay com- 
paratively low, and it was almost completely shut out from the view by a 
long range of undulating land gradually ascending on either side of it, 
and crowned with thick forests of trees of gigantic proportions. The 
approach to the house was a long and winding avenue of trees, whose 
descent in some places was so precipitous as to render the utmost pre- 
caution orwigant either when riding or driving. This road ran through 
an extensive park, which formerly contained large herds of deer. At the 
opening of our narrative, the house had not been occupied for a great 
number of years, and hed been suffered to go almost to ruin. The roof 
was in bad repair—one or two of the chimneys had been blown down by 
violent winds, and which had never been replaced; the court-yard was 
overgrown with grass; and the windows were nearly all broken. The 
gardens were in no better condition. Rank grass and weeds occupied 
the soil; the urns and vases which formerly decorated its terraces were 
overthrown, filled with filthy earth, in which loathsome insects found a 
refuge. The walks were choked up with rubbish and weeds; the panes 
of the hot-houses were broken, and their frames shattered to pieces. 
Large and excellent trees bore every year an abundance of the most 
exquisite fruit, but it was never plucked—none consented to taste it—it 
grew upon a spot upon which the curse of God appeared to rest; it could 
not be wholesome, however tempting it might appear to the view. 

The interior of the house presented an equally desolate appearance. 
The doors were more or less damaged. The rain, which had penetrated 
into almost every room, had disfigured the walls, which had been lined 
with the most elegant paper of various patterns. The rich mouldings of 
the ceilings had in a similar manner suffered from the damp which had 
struck through. The rooms were filled with dust and useless lumber ; 
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the webs of the hateful spider were suspended from the ceilings and the 
walls, and the rats and mice had destroyed great portions of the skirting- 
boards and flooring. Wherever the eye rested, marks of destruction and 
desolation were visible. Some of the locks were wrenched from the doors 
—the elegant marble chimney-pieces were thrown down—the wires to 
which the bells were attached were cut—the solid oaken staircase was 
defaced—the oak paneling which was displayed in some of the cham- 
bers, with its rich carving and quaint and singular devices, had been 
wantonly and wickedly mutilated. The hatchment which was sus- 

ended in front of the building, and whose motto was “ In ccelo quies est,” 
bad likewise suffered much damage, both from the decaying hand of 
Time and the destructive effects of the elements. It was placed there in 
memory of Sir Frederick Mortimer, whose death had occurred some forty 
years before the time of which I speak. 

The house was built by Sir Marmaduke Mortimer, who may be con- 
sidered as the founder of the family, and of whose genealogical history 
we shall have further occasion to speak in the succeeding chapter. It 
had only been occupied about ten years since the death of Sir Frederick. 

It was not till about the time of Sir Luke Mortimer’s disappearance 
that the house was said to be haunted, and this was attributed to a cir- 
cumstance to which we shall presently more fully advert. That the 
house was really haunted appeared to be pretty generally admitted, both 
by the surrounding nobility and gentry, and by persons in a humbler 
station in life. Amongst these there were individuals who had long been 
sceptical in the matter, and who had at length been compelled to sub- 
scribe to the general opinion that prevailed in the neighbourhood. 
Lights had been seen in the rooms at all hours of the night, and several 
persons declared that they had seen an apparition. Sometimes it had 
appeared arrayed in white habiliments; at others, in a dress of a grey 
and sombre appearance. The usual time of its becoming visible was 
between the hours of ten and twelve o’clock at night; and it usuall 
bore in its hand a small wax taper. The room called the ‘ Tapestried 
Chamber ” was that in which it had been most frequently seen, but it 
would appear that it was not confined to any particular locality, for it 
was averred that it had been seen in the park—in the garden—passing 
to and fro—in the court-yard, and elsewhere. Strains of plaintive 
music had also been heard, which appeared to proceed from the house, 
and of such a character as to indicate that the player was an accom- 
plished musician. These disturbances were by no means regular, nor of 
long continuance. Sometimes it would happen that the apparition was 
not seen for months and months together, and that the usual silence pre- 
vailed in the house—sometimes it would be seen for several nights in 
succession, and the music heard equally as frequently. 

These supernatural visitations to the Old Hall had instilled a species of 
terror into the hearts of the inhabitants of the entire district, and there 
were not many persons who would venture near the house or into the park 
after daylight. It was not, however, without many efforts having an 
made to ascertain the cause of these phenomena, that the residents of the 
neighbourhood had been compelled to lay them to the charge of spiritual 
interposition; and a pretext for the visitatious having arisen, it was at 
length agreed upon, with few exceptions, that the house was haunted. 

The Old Hall by these means hat venigal a certain degree of notoriety, 
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which had occasioned several persons from a distance to visit the locality, 
with a view of unravelling, if possible, the mystery in which it appeared 
to be involved. A certain adventurous individual who came tothe neigh- 
bourhood for the express purpose of showing that the mysterious visita- 
tions were performed by some waggish fellow, who was desirous of 
imposing upon a few unsophisticated country people, consented to remain 
in one of the chambers of the house all night, and watch for the appear- 
ance of the we He did so, but it was nearly at the expense of his life, 
for on the following day he was seized with fever, and for days and days 
his recovery was despaired of by his medical attendants. en he was 
at last restored to health, the statement he made only increased the evil 
reputation of the Old Hall. He declared that about the hour of twelve at 
night be had heard a noise in the adjoining corridor; a short time after- 
wards the pattering of feet across the floor of the room in which he sat, 
without any person being visible. Not many minutes, however, elapsed 
before a portion of the drapery with which the chamber was lined was 
cast aside, and a figure bearing a lighted candle slowly advanced into the 
room in a somewhat recumbent posture. The man swooned, and remem- 
bered nothing further that occurred. If the least doubt had remained in 
any person’s mind as to the fact of the Old Hall being haunted, this cir- 
cumstance was the means of effectually removing it, and confirming the 


reports that had been made with respect to it. 


IT. 
THE FAMILY HISTORY. 


Sir Marmapvuke Mortimer, by whom the Old Hall was built, raised 
himself from a comparatively obscure station in life to one of the highest 
honour and importance. During that unhappy period of our history, when 
civil war produced so much misery in this country, and when that bitter 
feud raged between Charles I. and his parliament, Sir Marmaduke Mor- 
timer, then quite a youth, entered the service of that unhappy monarch, 
and so distinguished himself by his bravery, intelligence, and activity, 
that he attracted the attention of Charles, who took great notice of him, 
and promised to reward him for his loyalty on the first favourable oppor- 
tunity that should present itself. Sir Marmaduke remained in his service 
till the period of his captivity: the subsequent fate of the unfortunate 
monarch prevented the fulfilment of the promise made to his devoted 
follower. He remained in comparative obscurity during the period of 
the Protectorate, but as a merchant-adventurer was enabled, by a series 
of lucky speculations, to amass a considerable fortune. His adhesion, 
however, to the royal cause had exposed him to many insults and in- 

uries, and he did not escape some of the persecution which the Round- 

eads inflicted upon the adherents of the fallen dynasty. Still Sir 
Marmaduke was a prosperous man, and one whose ability and integrity 
had won even the admiration of his bitterest enemies. Some years after 
the ignominious death of his royal master, he married a young lady, rich 
in personal attractions, yet of a poor but respectable family, and by whom 
he had three children, two sons and a daughter. The girl, however, died 
in infancy. Sir Marmaduke lived to see the restoration of the family for 
whom he had made so many sacrifices, and endured so many persecutions. 
On the restoration of the house of Stuart to the British throne, the 
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adherents of his unhappy father received at the hands of Charles II. 
the dignities and grants which their long probation, their past ser- 
vices, their patience and perseverance, entitled them to. Sir Marma- 
duke was one of the first to receive the acknowledgments of his sove- 
reign. Although his fortune was considerable, no insignificant addition 
was made to it by the grant of a large and beautiful estate in Yorkshire, 
upon which the Old Hall was built. In addition to this handsome acknow- 
ledgment of past services, Sir Marmaduke received the honour of knight- 
hood, as a further proofof the gratitude and liberality of his sovereign. 
A little while before the death of Charles Il., another mark of the 
royal favour was shown to him, and in order that his title might be 
transmitted to his posterity he was created a baronet. His successor, Sir 
Everard, who was a young man of no great ability, devoted his time 
chiefly to sporting and agricultural pursuits, whilst his brother Herbert 
applied himself to mercantile affairs. The elder brother had not been 
many years in possession of his handsome patrimony when an ‘accident 
befel him which shortened his days. One day, whilst hunting, he fell from 
his horse, and received such injuries that his death almost immediately 
ensued. Having never been married, Herbert, who was several years 
younger than his brother, succeeded to the estate. At a somewhat late 
period in life he married a daughter of one of the richest commoners in 
England, by whom he had issue one son. Frederick adopted the ex- 
ample which had been set him by his predecessor, and was upwards of 
forty years of age when he married a lady of moderate fortune, but con- 
nected by blood with some of the best families in England. Two children 
sprang from the union, Walter, who died ere he had arrived at man- 
hood, and Luke, who came into possession of the property on the death 
of his father. Old Sir Marmaduke was opposed to the system of entail ; 
the estate was consequently altogether at the disposal of the possessor, 
whoever he might be. 

Sir Luke was extravagant, reckless, and liberal to a fault, and the 
ancient family of Mortimer, that had so long been distinguished for its 
honour, bravery, and superior mental attainments, was not only likely to 
become extinct, but to have a foul stain cast upon its hitherto pure aud 
honourable escutcheon. Sir Luke, in the course of a few years, by his 
carelessness and extravagance, had dissipated the entire property be- 
queathed to him by his father. Thirty years had elapsed since he dis- 
appeared from the neighbourhood, since which period no definite tidings 
had reached anybody respecting him. By some, indeed, it was con- 
jectured he was dead ; by others, that he had found a place of refuge on the 
Continent. It had, however, been asserted by two or three of his former 
associates that he was living in London in disguise, and resorted to the 
meanest occupations for the purpose of making a livelihood. - Little 
credence, however, was attached to the report, and the opinion most pre- 
valent was that he was dead. There was a circumstance still more pain- 
ful connected with the history of Sir Luke Mortimer. In his youth he 
had married a lady of couldn personal attractions, whose kindness 
of disposition, whose benevolence, and whose patience under the numer- 
ous and heavy trials to which she was exposed, had created in the hearts 
of those who were acquainted with her history the liveliest sympathy for 
her misfortune. The fate of this lady, like that of her husband, was in- 
volved in the greatest mystery. Some short time previously to the 
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pecuniary difficulties of Sir Luke, the lady was said to have died sud- 
denly. There were good grounds, however, for supposing that she had 
been murdered; no medical man had ever been called in ; the floor of 
what was called the “'Tapestried Chamber” was, shortly after her death, 
found to be stained with blood; the walls near the bed were marked 
with it, and in a way which seemed to indicate a struggle between the 
victim and the assassin; the funeral of the lamented lady had been 
hastily arranged, and very few persons were invited to attend it. The 
reason assigned for the murder was to obtain a sum of money which 
would accrue to Sir Luke at her death. His sudden disappearance 
shortly afterwards, and the mysterious phenomena that had been observed 
at the Old Hall, appeared to strengthen the suspicions that had arisen in 
the minds of the inhabitants of the district as to the fate of Lady Mor- 
timer. Notwithstanding the strange reports that were current through- 
out the whole riding, no efforts were made to investigate the matter, and 
the body of the deceased lady was suffered to repose in peace in the family 
vault, instead of being exhumed, as was at one time expected, for the 
purpose of clearing up the mystery in which the matter was involved. 


Il. 


A COUNTRY TOWN. 


THERE are certain peculiarities about a small country town which may 
with safety be stated to be indigenous to its class. Whoever saw one 
without a High-street, or a hostelry known either by the name of the 
** Red Lion,” or the “Grey Bull?” If it cannot boast of an inn bearing 
at least one of these designations, it assuredly widely differs from nine- 
tenths of the market-towns in the kingdom. Its principal public 
building is usually the town-hall, where meetings of town council, &c., 
are held, and where the worshipful the mayor, in compliance with a peti- 
tion of the inhabitants, meets them, to take into consideration, perhaps, the 
propriety of petitioning parliament to throw out a bill in course of being read 

or the purpose of forming a line of railway between the town in question and 

other distant places, alleging that such project would necessarily interfere 
with the interests of several of the inhabitants, whose livelihood depended 
upon stage-waggons, coaches, and other vehicles being kept upon the 
road ; or the meeting may be convened for another purpose, scarcely less 
important. The town is illuminated at night probably by gas-lamps 
being placed at the distance of three or four hundred yards from each 
other, but they are only lighted when there is no moon; but when there 
ought to be a moon, and none is visible, in consequence of the thickness 
of the night, the inhabitants are consigned to a gloém as dark as Erebus, 
and the only consolation they derive from their unfortunate condition is, 
that it is no fault of the authorities, because there is a moon. “ Yes, 
there is a moon!” exclaims an indignant inhabitant, who attends the 
meeting, “ but it is not visible.” “Oh! we can’t help that; it is there,” 
is the rejoinder. 

The town-hall, I say, is used for holding meetings, where such im 
tant business as this is taken into consideration and discussed, and where 
old gentlemen retire of an evening to read London papers three days old, 
which have just arrived, and contain the latest intelligence. The other 
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public buildings consist of a workhouse—a large and commodious building; 
a cross in the centre of the market-place ; a theatre royal, which is open 
for three nights in the season, and to which you have access by a narrow 
passage, leading to an open space, upon the right hand of which is a 
stable, and on the left a pigsty. There is, besides, a church, and three 
or four chapels in various parts of the town. 

It contains a great variety of religious sects. Baptists, Anabaptists, 
Wesleyans, Presbyterians, Swedenborgians, Unitarians, cum multis aliis. 
A great deal of jealousy and angry feeling exists amongst them, and 
each has the utmost sympathy and pity for the melancholy and benighted 
condition of the other, and would fain dispel the darkness which threatens 
its eternal damnation. 

The usual class-distinctions prevail. The Gores, the Markhams, and 
the Burlingtons look down upon the Spencers, the Nixons, and the Rid- 
leys; and the Spencers, the Nixons, and the Ridleys look down upon 
the Browns, the Joneses, and the Smiths; and the Browns, the Joneses, 
and the Smiths look down upon somebody else ; and thus matters are 
balanced, and the indignities received by one class with virtuous indig- 
nation, are handed down to another as a matter of course, and as absolutely 
essential for the regulation of society. In most small communities scandal 
is the most fruitful topic of conversation. The history of the Gores is, of 
course, duly uaa and more than one aged spinster could tell where 
they came from, what they originally were, and by whose means they 
had attained to their present state of affluence. The story of the diamond 
necklace, said to have been presented to Mrs. Gore before she was 
married, by a distinguished foreigner, Herr Posenaskiwiski, a general in 
the Polish army, and who fell at the siege of Warsaw, was no secret. In 
the first place, the necklace was not composed of diamonds; in the second, 
Mr. Gore had purchased it of a provincial actress at three times its value, 
and presented it to his wife. ‘The Markhams do not escape. There are 
several persons who constantly make it a practice of relating how that, 
when Mr. Markham first came to live in the place, he had not a shilling 
in the world—how that an old woman had compassion upon his destitute 
condition, and provided him with board and lodging for a few weeks— 
how that in a short time he became a clerk in the office of Strothers and 
Smith—how that by degrees he was promoted, and eventually became 
a member of the firm. As for the Burlingtons, their history would not 
bear a very close investigation. Had not Mr. Burlington failed three 
times? Had he not, in the first instance, paid only 5s. 6d. in the pound ; 
and in the second, 3s. 6d.; and, lastly, de mal en pis, only 1s. 6d.? If 
there was a man in the place who ought to be ashamed of himself, was 
that man not Mr. Burlington? If there was a family that ought 
to be modest and humble in their deportment, was it not the Burlingtons? 
And how did the case really stand? They drove phaetons, gave dinner- 
parties, taught the girls music and French, sent the boys (the young men, 
I mean) to college, kept a governess, dined at four, and left cards when 
they visited,—all of which misdemeanours were in the highest degree 
improper, and deserving of the strongest reprehension. 

Country towns are notorious for inquisitiveness, and the rapidity with 
which information respecting strangers is passed from mouth to mouth. 
Travellers arriving from distant places, and whom business, or pleasure, 
or curiosity has attracted to the town, are stared at as though they were 
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something more than human, and before many hours elapse a great deal 
of information is gathered as to the object of their visit, the duration of 
their stay, whence they come, whither they are going, and so forth. 

I have mentioned a few of the characteristics of a country town, but 
I have not been invidious. I have not had any particular place in view 
as I wrote. The fact is, I have had fifty; and what I have described 
as belonging to one, appertains to them all, more or less. 

Having hitherto spoken of country towns in general, I must now 
speak of one in particular, where the scene of our narrative for the most 

art is laid. Morlington (the name is assumed, for obvious reasons) 
beasts of a population of about 8000. Though the town oe 
consists of a few rows of irregular, old, and dilapidated houses—thoug 
fifty years behind a large majority of the provincial towns of England— _ 
though in no degree favoured by position, or famous for any productions, 
either natural or manufactured—though, in a word, in comparative 
darkness as to what was taking place in the world, was nevertheless 
regarded by its inhabitants as the most enlightened place in the king- 
dom. Nor is this remarkable. Where, indeed, is the man who does 
not regard his native place as the dearest on earth? Where is he who, 
having roamed through the world and gazed upon the beauties of nature, 
whether presented to him in a Claude-like landscape, or in a more 
rugged and majestic form, who does not return with heartfelt pleasure 
to the scenes of his youth, to the hills and valleys that have rung with 
the joyous laughter that burst spontaneously from his heart ? Who 
does not re these as the fairest places in the world? It is not that 
they are so. It is the associations that have endeared them to him. He 
knew them in the morning of life, when his spirits were high—when 
hope was brightest—when the heart was unseared by a care—when 
youth, and love, and innocence were his companions—when neither dis- 
appointments nor broken friendships had infused into his heart a spirit 
of sadness or bitterness. ‘These are the considerations that lend a charm 
to a scene perhaps otherwise poor and uninteresting. 

I know not whether the residents of Morlington were entitled to 
plead this privilege. If it were not on these ds, there was cer- 
tainly no other which could justify that marvellous infatuation. 

Morlington was situated a very short distance from the Old Hall. 








GRAVE-CHIMES AND CRADLE-CHIMES. 
TWO LYRICS. 
By T. Wesrwoop. 


I. 
THE OLD YEAR’S DYING. 
Dic the grave and toll the bell ! 
Low the Old Year lieth— 
Bitter winds, your dirge-notes swell, 
While the Old Year dieth ! 
Blow, blow, 
To and fro, 
All the solemn pines a-row, 
Till their dirge replieth. 
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Solemn strain the pine-tree hath, 

Drear as Doom and deep as Death— 

When the gaunt, red boughs are swinging 
To and fro, to and fro, 

You may hear the spirits singing 
Death-songs, sad and low, 

Up among the tossing cones— 

Hark ! e’en now their mystic moans— 

Deatii-songs for the Old Year lying 

Swathed in shroud, ah, me! and dying 
’Mid the rain and snow. 


Dig the grave and toll the bell— 
O ghostly Sexton, toll 

Thro’ the waning light, till the murk midnight, 
For the peace of his passing soul! 


“ Ha, ha!” laughs the greybeard. “Such as he 
Have little need, I trow, 

Of sexton’s spade or of parson’s aid— 
They flit, none knoweth how. 


“Some say a white Shape on a horse 
Sweeps wierdly thro’ the air, 

And whisks away the unburied corse, 
And drops the new-born heir.” 


“ Caw, caw!” quoth the carrion crow 
On the belfry-top at gloaming, 

As if he saw, thro’ the fog afar, 
The new-born heir a-coming. 


Fast comes down the snow— 
Fast and faster ; as the night 
Deepens, deadlier grows the white 
Face of the Old Year dying. 
Fast comes down the snow, 
And the solemn pines a-row 
Rock their heads, as over palls 
Rock the plumes at funerals, 
With a shivery sighing. 
Fast comes down the snow, 
And from cottage-windows now, 
Cottage-windows manifold, 
Scattered over vale and wold 
Gleams the ruddy light, 
Flashing full and bright 
On the black-veiled visage of the mourning Night. 
Round the fires they sit, 
And in jocund fit, 
Sing and jest, quick laugh to langh replying ; 
Little heed they how, 
In that dreary snow, 
Drearily the Old Year moans in dying ! 


Yea, he moans, he sighs, 
And with feeble hand sweeps off the cloud 
Of gathering whiteness from his glazing eyes, 
And stirs and trembles in his frozen shroud, 
And stares into the dark, as who doth wait 
To hear his summons from some pitiless Fate. 
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And sudden, o’er the plain, : 
A fleet, fierce Wind comes curveting amain, 
And shrieks and twists the pine-stems to and fro, 
And from their summits strips the crowning snow, 
And from the Dying strips the shrouds also, 
Then flees, still shrieking, like a fiend in thrall, 
And leaves an ebon blackness mantling all. 


Blackness and muteness, till the belfry-tower 
Tolls out the fatal hour, 

Dismally slow, twelve clanging strokes of dread! . . . 
The last! . . . no moan, no sigh, 
No audible agony ... 

Morning ! the Old Year lieth stark and dead! 


II. 


THE NEW YEAR'S LIVING. 


The youngest child of Time, 
A tender weakling, frosty-cheeked and pale, 
The New Year standeth knee-deep in the snow, 
And heareth first the Norland tempests blow, 
And after, from the rocking towers, the Chime 

That saith—* All hail! all hail! 
Poor homeless, friendless, nurseless, orphaned one, 
Left in the desolate, cold world alone, 
List to our tale! 
List to our promise! O New Year, awhile 
This frost and storm and blackness must prevail ; 
But courage, courage !—a warm, happy smile 
Is hidden for thee in the ‘silver lining’ 

Of every cloud— 
Earth will put from her soon her winter shroud, 
And fondly to her foundling babe inclining, 

Will make thee feel 
No longer homeless, nurseless, motherless, 
But wrapped and gathered in the tender stress 
Of her enfolding love. O’erflowing weal 
Shall gush around thee ;—cradled shalt thou be 
Under the blossoming, fresh greenwood tree, 
Deep in the grasses, rocked by soft winds singing 
Such drowsy madrigals as lull the flowers 
And birds to slumber ; and the azure hours 
And sultry noons, and sunshine-braided showers, 
And silver dews, their natural tributes bringing, 
Shail nurture, cherish thee, till strong and tall, 
Then woo sweet Summer, crowned with coronal, 
And hold, in every leafy woodland hall, 
Revel and bridal! Such our joyous tale, 

All hail, New Year! all hail!” 


And the New Year, soul-gladdened by the Chime, 
Lieth down meekly ’mid the snow and rime, 
Patiently waiting for the better time. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE CONFEDERATES; OR, THE DAYS OF 
MARGARET OF PARMA.” 


XXVIL 


“ So it is your firm intention to go to the palace ?” said Rizpah, raising 
her eyes to her grandfather’s face, who, the following morning, sat 
cowering over the fire in his small, dingy dwelling, Rue des Juifs, 
absorbed in no very pleasant meditation. 

She no longer wore the fantastic garb of the preceding night, but was 
arrayed in a modest attire of dark hue and simple form, such as beseemed 
a Christian maiden of low condition, relieved by a plain silver cross 
depending from an ivory chain of exquisite workmanship, evidently of 
Eastern origin, which so blended with the colour of her slender neck that 
it was scarcely visible, until, descending lower, it was thrown out against 
her dark dress. Her heavy tresses were closely trained on either side 
her face—a rich framework to its colourless but graceful contour. Never 
had Rizpah’s eyes been more fraught with meaning, or the old man’s 
visage looked more scarred with furrows, in every one of which an 
anxiety, a care, or a fear seemed to have graven its passage. 

‘“¢ What else can I do but take the king’s further pleasure in this 
affair ?” he replied. 

“In this affair! and last night’s failure. Do you forget it? The 
Temple is closed against you; or think you it were safe to venture into 
the presence of the infuriated youths whose credulity you have so grossly 
imposed upon? Your escape last night was all but miraculous,—doubt 
not but they would avenge upon you both the insult and the disappoint- 
ment.” 

** Most true,” the old man replied, in a desponding tone. “I have 
been thinking of that ever since I reached home last night—for the 
thought banished sleep. I am afraid the whole thing is a failure in 
more ways than one,” and he looked wistfully into the embers. But his 
overclouded countenance suddenly lighted up, and he added, in a cheerful 
tone : 

“¢ But the money paid by these foolish Templars for my fancied secret, 
and by the king to be duly informed of their delinquencies !—these 
pieces of solid gold are mine—placed beyond the reach of friend or foe.” 

* Foolish old man !” muttered Rispah : “What will those few gold 
pieces avail among the difficulties you will now find yourself beset with on 
all hands? Your connexion with the Templars broken, the king’s interest 
in you is at anend. Nay, it is doubtful if he will let you range at large 
with the secret of his own participation in this business in your keeping 
—in the keeping of one so humble, so vile in his eyes. Do you not 
see danger gm a, Pere that quarter ?” 

As Rizpah spoke, her grandfather shifted his place uneasily on his 
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stool, and suddenly turning round, faced his grandchild with a look of 
blank dismay, as he exclaimed : 

“By the God of Israel, thou art right, child! Strange that this 
should never have occurred to me! One often pays a high price for the 
confidence of the great.” 

“Confidence!” said Rizpah, bitterly. “ Do you fancy you have beenplay- 
ing the confidant ail this time, or been aught else but a mere obscure tool ? 
Tush ! grandfather ; although it was unworthy your boasted knowledge 
of life to place yourself between such powerful parties, or even to come 
within reach of their shadow, I thought you too full of world wisdom to 
encourage such delusion. You and I have been to the king but as 
the unnoticed slaves of Ahasuerus, not as Esther and her friends.” 

‘‘ Again thou speaketh truly, my child—the wisdom of our race issues 
from thy young lips, and my own must have oozed out with my strength, 
or I could never have been guilty of such folly in my old days! But gold, 
Rizpah—gold was the temptation ; nor, if the risk was great, has the 
reward been slight. Besides, who could tell it would end thus? My 
scheme was a good one—unforeseen accidents have spoilt it. The king’s 
activity, and the awkwardness and silly scruples of that scrivener, have 
brought on the crisis too soon,—I might otherwise have gone on for 
years, and reaped a golden harvest. Had our brethren not been expa- 
triated, thinkest thou I would have sought this Christian dolt, afflicted 
with a tender conscience and a thick skull, to help me on with my work P 
I am indeed but a poor, helpless, ignorant old Jew; but there are plenty 
among our exiled brethren who know the secrets of alchemy better than 
ever that blockhead will possess them, and who understand every word 
of that precious volume left in my charge by Ben Ephraim. But the 
brethren were far away—I was left alone with a helpless maiden— 
ny to trust whomsoever I found to my hand, not able to choose 
my ta 

$4 onl grandfather—say accomplice.” 

** Nonsense, child! gold-making and gold-earning are no crimes for- 
bidden by our law—little as I am versed in the Talmud, and, alas! it is 
little enough—I know that! But wait awhile, Rizpah ; when I have more 
on I will set to, and not Samuel le Nij himself will study it more 
than I.” 

** You have been putting it off thus for years, grandfather.” 

“ Ay—but I will mend my ways in time, for all that—but now other 
matters press too heavily upon me. I repeat, not only has that scrivener 
shown himself a squeamish fool throughout, who would neither learn 
from me the art of making gold out of the folly of others, nor from my 
precious manuscript how to make it of more tangible matter, but the 
king himself has not been altogether what I hoped to find him.” 

“ An easy dupe? But your boasted cunning was again at fault when 
you thought so poorly of * Philip.” 

‘‘ When I deputed you to him to inform him of the transactions at the 
Temple, and place them, as it were, under his own immediate sanc- 


tion——” 


“ You thought of Esther and Ahasuerus,” Rizpah observed, with a 
sarcastic smile. 


_ “ Pshaw! child, I expected not only to guard, in some measure against 
risk, but hoped that the king would pay well to get at the secret prac- 
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tices of the Templars, whom it is generally thought he both hates and 
mistrusts.” 

“ So far you were not mistaken—he paid well.” 

“ As thou sayest, he paid well; but I was never admitted into his pre- 
sence ; when sent for to the palace, I was always closeted with sly En- 
guerrand de Marigny, or that dark Dominican the king’s confessor.” 

“ Father Imbert has the secrets of the king’s heart in his keeping, 
and,” added Rizpah, with slight emotion, ‘ of many others besides.” 

The old man fixed his eyes steadily on his granddaughter, and her 
own fell abashed before his inquiring gaze. He shook his head wistfully, 
and remained silent for a minute or two whilst his thoughts diverged 
into other, but not less perplexing channels, if the expression of his coun- 
tenance might serve as an index to his mind. With an effort, however, 
he recalled them. 

“« Ay, I should have thought of that too,” he muttered. “ Father 
Imbert knows well how to manage the proud and the ambitious, or he 
had not stood so near King Philip. _Well—lI was blind on all sides, or I 
might have guessed it. ‘Then,” he continued, in a louder tone, “ when 
the king at last sent for thee again, Rizpah, and inquired so minutely 
into the means by which I and the scrivener penetrated into the Temple 
—where stood the postern—what the day and hour when we should next 
meet there, I should have divined his secret purpose—his determination 
to witness those disorders of which from our report he could only form a 
vague notion, and been prepared accordingly. I verily think he was 
tempted to the feat by your foolishly telling him of our grand projection 
—he would see the truth of that too.” 

‘“‘ He has a bold heart and a keen spirit,” said Rizpah, “ and such must 
judge all things for themselves.” 

“¢ Say, rather,” observed Canches, “he is full of suspicion, and jealous 
of the motives of others. But why trust that paltry scrivener rather than 
ourselves, since it would seem he came in his company. I like not that, 
Rizpah—why not enter the Temple along with us ?” 

** Tlumble as the scrivener is, he is not of our despised race—the kin 
could not defile himself by contact with such as we,” replied Rizpah, with 
a voice whose tremor betrayed suppressed tears. ‘ Nor did he trust the 
scrivener—be assured of that—if, after all, it is certain that he was his 
companion on the road.” 

‘“‘ He muttered something about its being a pity to abandon him in the 
lion’s den as he turned from us at the postern gate—what could that 
mean, if not that he was loth to leave him in the Temple without pro- 
tection ?” 

**T, too, heard those words; but whatever they referred to, I feel 
assured the king has placed confidence in no one. Like the eagle, he 
soars alone.” 

“ He left us abruptly enough, and—for it was very dark last night—I 
could not make out which way he went.” 

“‘It was not so dark but that I could note well how he made across 
the fields in the direction of the royal forest, where, doubtless, retainers 
awaited him ; for, as we were about to re-enter the town-gates, a small 
party of horsemen galloped by, who, as it seemed to me, passed through 
unquestioned.” a 
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“T saw them, too, but did not bestow much notice on them—your 
sharper eyes may have served you better.” ; 

“Tn spite of his cloak and hood, I am sure I recognised the king—he 
rode a little in advance of the rest.” 

“Why,” pursued Canches, thoughtfully, ‘were not his attendants 
posted nearer than the wood? An accident might have prevented his 
ever reaching it.” 

“Probably he did not wish them to discover the real aim of his 
adventure.” 

“ Well, it is useless to seek to read the king’s motives; but if Flamel 
really accompanied him to the Temple, why did he not join us? I confess 
his disappearance becomes thereby doubly inexplicable—a fresh danger 
seems to lurk beneath it. And should the king meditate evil to us, we 
have not a friend at the palace to warn—far less to shield us.” 

“T have one.” 

“Thou, Rizpah!” 

“ Father Imbert will extend his hand towards me.” 

“ Ay, but at what price?—at the price of your soul! No, no! that 
were paying too dear for court favour. The poor, lonely Jew cannot 
afford it—he has but one ewe lamb, and he must—nay, he will keep it. 
But woe upon me! I have had of late nothing but fear and sorrow; 
every move has been a false one ; every hope a will-o’-the-wisp. There 
is a curse upon me, I believe.” 

“There lies a heavy curse on all Abraham’s children!” said a deep 
voice at his elbow, that made Canches start from his stool in alarm, and 
Rizpah look up in amazement, the new comer having entered the room 
unnoticed, so pre-occupied were its tenants. An impatient exclamation 
escaped both the old man and his grandchild at an interruption so inop- 
— but the impatience of the former gave way to surprise and 

ismay, and that of the young girl to a mingled feeling of dread and 
repulsion, as their looks rested not on one only, but several well remem- 
bered faces, slowly gliding, one after another, into the room. 

“You here!” exclaimed Canches, with no slight trepidation—“ you 
here, Samuel le Nij, the sanctified; and Raphael Abraham; and thou, 
my good old friend, Belle Vigne de l’Etoile! Tell me, in the Patriarch’s 
name, what brings you back into the lion’s den P—you, the very flowers 
of our flock! Can it in truth be really you?” 

As he spoke his looks betrayed great uneasiness and perplexity. 

“Calm thy fears on our account,” said Belle Vigne, taking Canches’ 

ered hand; “we have obtained, or rather, as usual, purchased at a 

eavy cost, permission to return and abide here so long as shall be need- 
ful for the arrangement of our poor banished brethren’s affairs, which 
were left in sad disarray in the hurry and confusion of enforced departure. 
The Gentiles have cruelly profited thereby—indeed, it will be a mercy if 
we obtain back from them a fragment of our property so unjustly seized ; 
but arduous as the task sonar eg and moreover perilous, we undertake 
it with good-will and resolution, and it will go hard if we obtain not at 
least indemnity for these tenements converted into tan-yards in our old 
street, which I see is now called Rue des Drapiers. We have, besides, 
papers—documents of value to recover. Some of our party are gone to see 
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2 after these things; but a more important matter than all else brings us 
2 to thee—one at least that lies nearest our hearts.” 

aps “In what can my poor services avail you?” said Canches, evasively, 
. obviously struggling with conflicting emotions; for his extended hand, as 
ia he tremblingly bade welcome to the party, had been cvolly, almost con- 
ye temptuously, avoided by all but Belle Vigne, who, older than the rest, 
- had, in years bygone, had many transactions with Canches, and probably 
be on that account felt more kindly disposed towards him. 

<a ‘¢ Thy conscience must tell thee our motives in seeking thee,’ pursued 
ae Belle Vigne ; and, lowering his voice to a whisper, he added, “ Hast thou 
eg forgotten the claims of the tribe upon thee ?” 
ee Canches grew ashy pale, and trembled more than ever, but remained 
ee silent; when Samuel le Nij took up the word : 

4 ‘It is rumoured.among our people that thou and thy grandchild 
ee have deserted the faith of our fathers. We would hear the truth from 
ae thine own lips. For this chiefly have we braved peril, even death; but 
oe thou needst not speak ; thine outward man proclaims thine apostacy.” 
One “No!” exclaimed Canches, with energy; “‘I am no apostate! I have 
bey but assumed another character for the nonce to serve my own ends, but 
Be my faith is not shaken. I never so much as stood in the shadow of 
se strange altars; I have deceived our oppressors, but never renounced our 
ai people—no, not for an hour.” 

ey “ And thy grandchild, Rizpah ?” 


A shade of embarrassment passed over Canches’ features as he 
replied : 

“ Like me, she would but clothe herself for a time in the externals of 
a creed inimical to our own; but I fear—I greatly fear———” here the 
old man’s voice failed him. 

*¢ Such practices are forbidden by our law,”’ said Samuel le Nij, sternly ; 
**thou shouldst have borne thy share of oppression and departed along 
with us, nor have exposed thy conscience, still less the tender conscience 
of thy grandchild, to such peril. Daughter, how is it with thee ?” 

Rizpah returned no answer, and her eyes sought the ground. 

“Raphael, thou art the youngest and most fair-spoken among us,”’ 
said Samuel le Nij; “do thou endeavour to recal this wavering spirit.” 

He who was thus addressed turned his eyes on Rizpah, whose pale 
cheek flushed with a deep, southern glow, as peculiar to, as it was of 
rare occurrence with, her. But there was that in the appearance of 
Raphael, though no longer in his first youth, that might well call up a 
blush even to her proud brow. Of dignified form, his dark, Asiatic 
countenance, impressed with a melancholy grace, Raphael Abraham, the 
scoffed at and the oppressed, had yet that one great point in his favour— 
personal beauty ; and even Rizpah suffered her eyes to droop before the 
glance they encountered. 

“No daughter of our race can we afford to have taken from us,” con- 
tinued Samuel le Nij, as Raphael remained silent; “not even the 
humblest in worldly gear or in knowledge. The lowliest daisy that 
blooms in our native field is precious in our eyes; and shall we lose our 
most peerless rose? She whose voice is sweetest in our ears must not 
sing the praise of another people.” 

VOL. XXV. K 
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“Thou sayest well, Samuel le Nij!” exclaimed Raphael, warmly ; 
“and the words of thy wisdom shall be as seed thrown on a fertile soil, 
for well do we all know how thou shinest as a pure light among our 
people; thou that hast not tasted meat for as many years as—ay, and 
more than fair Rizpah numbers, and hast bound more thongs round thy 
brow in prayer than she has spun threads—thou whose hair is grown to 
the colour of the ashes with which thou coverest them in the days of 
lamentation—whose cheek has paled with the rigour of thy fasts—whose 
voice warns us when the young moon first throws forth her light in the 
heavens after her period of darkness! How should yon maiden not 
listen to thy voice grown husky with reciting the wisdom of the 
Talmud ?” 

‘“‘ Why speak thus?” put in Belle Vigne, warmly ; “ both my old and 
young friend still belong to us. It was, after all, no great sin to assume 
a false character for a time, to remain a little longer by their own 
hearth.” 

“ And have we not all been driven from our hearths like sheep from the 
pasture ?” said Samuel le Nij; “and where shall we seek so rich and 
fair a pasture as this same land of France? Yet never a straggler 
turned so much as his head towards the field whence we were driven! I 
tell you, Belle Vigne, I like not his abiding.” 

“T did it for the best,” faltered Canches ; “ how could I abandon 
this house and what it contains to the rapacity of the Christians? And 
I had no chance of being permitted to linger here in quiet possession but 
in appearing to conform to their faith.” 

These words seemed to make an impression on Samuel le Nij. After 
a minute’s silence, he rejoined : 

“ Well, as thou didst it for the good of the tribe, we will say no more 
about thy remaining, though I condemn the means which enabled thee 
to do so. No man can touch a hot iron without being scorched. I was 
willing to interrogate thee in kindness before thou wert publicly exa- 
mined in the face of thine assembled brethren ; but I profess to thee I 
feel but half satisfied. As to this maiden,’ he continued, turning to 
Rizpah, ‘1 would know from her own lips if she be Gentile but in 
seeming, or if she incline not secretly to the faith of the Nazarene.” 

Rizpah’s pale cheek grew paler, and again her eyes fell before the 
inquisitorial looks bent upon her. 

“ Thy silence accuseth thee, maiden,” continued Samuel, with severity 
—* speak, even thoug!: thy tongue pronounce thine own condemnation. 
Say what motive prompts thee to leave the tents of thy fathers ? Does 
thy weak nature recoil from our privations, or does thy proud heart 
revolt at our abasement? Say, wherefore wilt thou renounce the God 
= lssath, and before which of this world’s idols dost thou bend the 

nee ?” 

“ Ambition is her sin!” exclaimed Canches, with trembling accents, 
eagerly indulging the hope that his friends might restore Rizpah to him, 
= to him she were for ever lost should he not succeed in turning her 

eart. 

“And avarice the most grasping is yours!” exclaimed Ri 
suddenly rising from her seat, and confronting her grandfather. ‘ But 
I do not make it a reproach to you more than to others—it is the curse 
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of our race, that love of gold, for which we fawn, we cringe, we stoo 
the back to the burden, and tender the cheek to the buffet—for which 
we endure the jeer and the taunt—for which we lie, we cheat, we 
betray—deny it if you can. Ha! if our views rose higher—if our 
ambition were fixed on nobler aims—if, instead of hoarding treasures 
bought often at the price of sin, sometimes with our blood, ever with 
our humiliation—treasures which we cannot enjoy in the face of day, 
in the eyes of men, but must jealously conceal in our cellars, and almost 
restore to mother earth, from whose breast bolder hands than ours first 
wrested them—if, instead of debasing and sordid pursuits, we elevated 
our hearts to purer objects—if we devoted our boasted shrewdness and 
endurance, our skill and our fortitude, all the energies of our persecuted 
race to the holy purpose of redeeming our people—ah! then, indeed, it 
were a cause for which to suffer—to perish, if need were! If our 
treasures were thrown into one heap to repurchase our freedom, or the 
sword of Judah drawn to smite the oppressor—if a prophet were to rise 
among us to lead us from the land of captivity to one of liberty, even 
though but a desert island in the midst of distant seas—if there were 

et in our race strong hearts, devoted enough to the God of Israel and 
his altars to seek or conquer a new land of promise—then to live, to die 
a Jewess were worthy of the noblest spirit! In such a cause the crown 
of martyrdom were a wreath of joy! But to exist like a parasiticai 
plant, creeping round some noble stem until it suffocate it in its 
tightening folds, is not resignation, but self-abasement—not patience, 
but pusillanimity and meanness !” 

As she ceased to speak, Rizpah threw back her head, and in her turn 
gazed with scornful yet dignified reproach at those who but a minute 
before regarded her as accusers and judges, but now stood abashed 
before her. 

“ There spoke the daughter of the Maccabees,” said Samuel le Nij; 
“and shall such a spirit depart from among us? Say, Raphael—were 
it not a worthy task for the best of us to reclaim her? Thou art young, 
and thy spirit may not be cast down by her noble words. Speak, for 
thou hast the tongue of the charmer.” 

Alas!” replied Raphael, at length, his voice vibrating with emotion 
—‘“ alas! so long as we have neither the wisdom of the inspired, nor the 
sword of the valiant, to guide us from the abyss in which we have fallen 
to the bright realms of liberty she speaks of, who shall dare to woo her 
back to our dark lot ?” 

“ Love throws a radiant light into the blackest depths of life,’ said 
Belle Vigne, “and sheds a warmer, steadier glow on those hours that 
know no other joys but his than on those whose every minute is tinted 
with some new temptation. Be still a Jewish maiden, Rizpah—fling 
that bauble from thee”—pointing to the cross she wore—“ return to the 
faith of thy fathers, and become the mother of Maccabees, if thy sons 
can drink in such impulses from thy breast.” 

‘ And,” added Samuel le Nij, taking Raphael by the hand, “let this, 
the most faithful of our young men, be thy chosen one—th protector.” 

“ Protector!” replied Rizpah, with a scornful lip. “A Jew protect a 
woman !—he, the outcast, the wanderer, who may at any time be torn 
from his own hearth—let that hearth be where it may! Can he ward 
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off the faggot and the rack from the mother and her children? What 
life has he to offer?—that of the hunted denizen of the forest, that 
knows no rest and no security.” 

“Love makes all things easy to woman,” insisted Belle Vigne. 

“And who,” said Rizpah, scornfully, “can love a Jew?—an object 
now of hate, and now of derision—a thing so mean in estimation that it 
may be mortgaged like a field or a tenement—sold like a hound or a 
calf! I could love a Daniel in the lions’ den—a Saul even in his defeat ; 
but the slave that meekly bears his bonds—never !” 

“Thou hast then nothing of woman’s loftier nature about thee,” said 
Samuel le Nij, indignantly—“ the power of self-sacrifice? Thou couldst 
not sit by the cold hearth and inspire with courage the sinking heart? 
Love has not animated thee with what is finest and holiest in woman ?” 

“ You say truly,” replied Rizpah, coldly. “I love not.” 

“J woul toil seven years for thee, Rizpah, as Jacob toiled for Rachel 
—peradventure my devotion might soften thy heart,” said Raphael, 
earnestly raising his dark eyes full of admiration and tenderness to 
Rizpah’s haughty countenance. 

Beneath that burning gaze her resolution for a moment seemed to 
waver. Perhaps if the blaze of Christian valour had not so often of late 
flashed upon her dazzled vision, Raphael, as he now stood before her, 
bearing in the lines of his physiognomy the stamp of the sorrows of his 
race, but his eyes flashing with the ardour of a blood warmed at no ve 
distant period by a more glowing sun than that of Pisate---aglied, 
rich and considered in his own tribe, might have struck a responsive 
chord in her imagination, if not in her heart. But it was now too late. 

Rizpah, moreover—for how seldom are our motives of a decided and 
single tint—had begun to doubt the truth of that faith to which her race 
had made such unparalleled sacrifices. Their abject and hopeless state 
had often seemed to her like a punishment ; and how could a just God 
inflict punishment unmerited by crime? The Christians had pointed out 
the crime, the commission of which had entailed such fearful retribution ; 
and without yet sincerely adopting Christianity, to which, however, she 
was every day more inclined, Rizpah trembled. This disposition had, of 
late, been strengthened by the representations of Father Imbert ; until 
the notion of wedding one of her own race still lingering in the darkness 
of Judaism, was abhorrent to her. Turning, therefore, from Raphael, 
she said, coldly : 

“ Your trial is needless—you would wait in vain.” 

*‘Obdurate girl!” exclaimed Samuel le Nij—‘“ beware how thou 
bravest us! We will not suffer thee thus to separate from thy people! 
Remember, though our judgments are secret they are stern, ne our arm 
is long enough to reach the offender.” 

“Oh, I doubt not,” said Rizpah, scornfully, “ but our gold-thirsty 
congregation will endeavour to hinder the heiress of the rich old Canches 
from withdrawing her wealth from the community. Though I know 
not the exact amount of my grandfather's store, I can well imagine it 
may be worth seven, perhaps fourteen, nay—for he has toiled and hoarded 
— — a on gr years’ service.” 

phael’s cheek glowed to the very temples at this taunt, and steppi 
forth, he said, in a foud tone : i P oo 
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“ Not for seven times the gold thou mayst one day claim would I call 
thee mine! Go, Rizpah—thou art not of us! Let a Rachel or a Ruth, 
lovely in her meekness, be the chosen one of the despised Jew; a bold 

irit full of defiance like thine is not for him. I withdraw my suit to 
this maiden, my friends, and the aim of my coming hither is no more.” 

“ Tarry yet awhile, my son,” said Samuel le Nij, imperatively ; “ we 
must not thus abandon our point —the granddaughter of the sainted Zillah 
must not be lightly yielded up to the Nazarene. Though a proud spirit 
in woman is the seal of the Evil One, and its inspirations the dark sugges- 
tions of the tempter, yet for her sake, and the sake of those who are gone, 
will we try all means—ay, delay other matters to reclaim her.” 

* Tt is then, after all, but feminine vanity that misleads thy judgment, 
Rizpah?” said Belle Vigne, in the friendly accent of a parent chiding a 
forward child. 

‘“ You may call it vanity,” answered Rizpah, with spirit, “ I give my 
sentiments a higher name ; but whereas, with us, woman is assigned the 
place of handmaiden rather than of a companion, among the Christians 
she is queen! Kings, princes, and knights of every order bend the knee, 
morn aud night, to woman’s effigy. They pray unto a Virgin—they 
disdain not to hope in her and through her—to call upon her name—to 
decorate her altars—how should I scorn a faith that exalts woman so 
greatly through one, not only of my sex, but of my own land ?—what 
female heart but is flattered by the homage paid at Mary’s shrine.” 

‘“* And darest thou renounce the God of thy fathers for drivelling sen- 
timents such as these ?”’ exclaimed Samuel le Nij, fiercely. 

‘“‘ T renounce Him not,” said Rizpah, her eyes drooping with momen- 
tary embarrassment, conscious of having merited the rebuke ; “ there is 
but one God who reigns over all; but His voice, methinks, has decided 
the question between the Christian and the Jew. He has, by a terrible 
—an undeniable token, shown to all men where lays His blessing and 
where His curse.” 

“ Daughter !—child of my own beloved Zillah!—recal those rash 
words,” cried old Canches, “ if thou wouldst not have my curse. Throw 
that cross from thee—put thy hand into yon good man’s, or renounce 
thy only remaining parent—him who watched over thy helpless infancy, 
and has toiled incessantly merely that thou mightest one day be rich, and 
become the chosen companion of such a one as Raphael.” 

‘ Grandfather, turn not from me,” said Rizpah, her pride for a moment 
giving way, and clasping her hand imploringly. ‘God is my witness, I 
cannot obey you. You yourself would have me play the convert’s part 
along with you. Your ears duller than mine—your spirit more confirmed 
—your senses grown cold with age, were all closed against persuasions 
that have touched my heart. You brought me into the presence of the 
high and the chivalrous, and you knew that my spirit would sympathise 
with that happy world of proud words and proud deeds. Oh! grand- 
father, forgive me if I can no longer live in yours.” 

Canches’ eyes grew fierce with rising passion, and his lip trembled. 
He was about to pronounce his curse on Rizpah, who, kneeling on one 
knee before him, with head inclined on her breast, prepared to receive it, 
when Raphael interposed. 
“Stay !” said he, laying his hand on Canches’ uplifted arm—“ stay ! 
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The maiden speaks but the truth—thine the sin, not hers. For the con- 
venience of traffie—for sordid gain didst thou peril her tender conscience, 
Thou wouldst debase one so young by the most odious of falsehoods— 
make her lips deny her heart, too true for thy purpose, and thou art 
defeated by thine own duplicity. Hers is a spirit worth reclaiming; 
but thine merits our contempt, humble though we be. Abide in peace, 
maiden, in the tents of our oppressors. There is one heart that will 
long mourn thee among the people from whose misery and abjection thou 
hast turned away in disgust and scorn. Old man, be thou lenient, and, 
above all, be just. Remember the fault is thine; and that she is the last 
of thy blood and thy kin. Now, my friends, let us depart, not in anger, 
but in sorrow.” 

Raphael was Samuel le Nij’s favourite pupil and friend, of whom he 
entertained great hopes as his successor in the path he had trodden. He 
showed himself, therefore, more amenable to persuasion now than he 
usually did in matters in any way connected with his orthodoxy, and fol- 
lowed Raphael, shaking his faded, worn garment as though it were the 
purple mantle of a king. But as he crossed the threshold he turned 
once more and said, in almost menacing accents: “‘ Be prepared to receive 
our second visit !” 

Belle Vigne de Etoile lingered a few minutes behind, and again 
whispered in Canches’ ear: “ Forget not thy debt to the tribe ; the most 
important part of our mission to Paris is respecting it. Meet us at our 
old rendezvous; we hold our evening meetings there as of yore. But 
beware of the zeal of our brethren; thou art but half exculpated in 
Samuel's eyes, and the maiden’s offence is of the deepest die. I say this 
to thee for the sake of the pleasant days that lay so far behind us ; re- 
cover thy lost ground if thou canst.” 

“T will—I will—doubt it not,” muttered the old man, half crazed with 
the accumulation of his difficulties. 

** God of Abraham, what shall I do—what will become of me?” he 
exclaimed, the moment the door closed on his departing guests. ‘“ Do- 
tard that I am !—ensnared by every single net I spread for others !—the 
young Templars against me—the king jealous of me—myself an object 
of just suspicion and aversion to our own people—undergoing public cen- 
sure at the ey name, perhaps, cursed—struck out of the 
community ; hated, contemned by all—where shall I find refuge ?” 

“ In your own good counsel, grandfather.” 

“ Or in thine, perhaps !—the cause of all my woe! Was it not to en- 
rich thee that I have laid myself under this great calamity ?” 

“ Would that my counsel could avail you,” said the young girl, mourn- 
fully; “but our paths lead wide asunder.” She paused a moment im 
thought, then added: “ But why not leave Paris—nay, France itself for 
& time—until your enemies be dispersed or your offences forgotten ?” 

“* And leave thee behind me that thou mayst become a Templar’s 
leman, or a Christian vassal’s bride ?—a goodly counsel !” 

“Tan bear the taunt. In your eager pursuit after that dross you 
prize so much, you thoughtlessly exposed me to insult and persecution— 
nay, you know it well—I have been tried and found true. As to becom- 


ing a vassal’s bride—have I not rejected Raphael, the rich but humble 
Jew? No, no! no slave for me !” 
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“ Decidedly the girl would wed a noble! She is demented, I verily 
believe !” 

Rizpah’s eyes lighted up with an enthusiasm that lent them an un- 
earthly lustre. 

“ There is a spouse I need not blush to serve, who can confer earthly ho- 
nour as well as heavenly peace upon his bride. Once his, even I, the hum- 
blest of those who wear the sign of reprobation on their breasts, may see the 
proud kneel at my feet ;—that Lord will I wed—I will take the veil.” 

Canches started to his feet, his face distorted with rage, his knees 
trembling, as with raised hand he staggered towards his grandchild, 
when again the door opened and a new personage stole noiselessly into 
the room. This time it was no Jew in his dingy gaberdine, nor burgher 
in his furred gown and cap, but a man of dark and sinister aspect in the. 
white robe of the Dominican order. 

“Father Imbert !” exclaimed Rizpah, in accents of undisguised terror— 
“* you here !” 

“Daughter, I come to warn thy grandfather, fora great dangeris at hand. 
Old man, the purity of thy faith is doubtful; and thou knowest the awful 
doom of those who relapse into Judaism after having embraced the blessed 
tenets of Christianity. If thou art found here an hour hence thy fate is 
sealed. Fly—and may my excess of leniency bind thy heart through 
gratitude to the only true faith. For thy safety, daughter, I will pro- 
vide—follow me.” 

“ Where—where lead you my child ?” cried the agonised old man; 
but before he could frame in words the tumultuous feelings that assailed 
him, the monk and Rizpah had disappeared. He followed mechanically, 
scarcely conscious whither he went, or why he fled, with one feeling ever 
present to his mind—he had lost his grandchild for ever. 








WEARINESS OF LIFE. 
BY G. W. THORNBURY. 


To the sad man the very sunshine’s sad, 

God’s rainbow but a mere misshapen thing, 
The stars but unformed worlds, the sweetest spring 
Wanteth a fragrance still to make him glad ; 
And autumn flowers, the sweetest of the year, 
Because the last, smell but of death to him. 

He calls them churchyard blossoms, fading sere 
To strew on shrouded nature’s icy limb ; 

And when the snowdrops tremblingly appear, 
He likens them to the awakening dead. 

The coloured sky wears ever hue of lead 

Unto his gaze ; and when night’s shadows fall, 
Shapeless as corpse half hidden by a pall, 

. He them death’s sad ambassadors doth call. 
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THE DREAM OF AN ANGLO-PHOBIST.* 


A Goop genuine French Anglo-phobist must be a curiosity. He is inevi- 
tably a provincial, for your true English-haters are rare in the capital. There 
they exhaust their fears in summer on the dogs, and their hate in winter 
on the filles de marbre. He is past the middle age, for the young do not 
dread England; but the old man lives in fear, and argues the necessit 
of invasion as a matter of precaution. He dresses according to the old 
régime : green coat, brass buttons, white waistcoat, both with considerable 
expanse of skirt. He takes off his hat to ladies, snuffs vehemently, and 
rejoices in a badly-powdered queue. He is pious, and his reveries are of 
Catholicism in floating batteries. Such, no doubt, is M. Billot, avocat 
of Arles—Arles renowned for its delicious sausages—and M. Billot 
appears to have indulged in too many, and to have had a frightful fit of 
indigestion—a nightmare redolent of Paixhans and all kind of incen- 
diary and explosive projectiles. M. Louis Reybaud recommended this 
ardent Anglo-phobist, we believe, a propos of the Lettres Franques, 
before noticed in these pages, to invade England at the head of a column 
of 100,000 fair Arlesians; but M. Billot objected to the plan, that 
they could not be conveyed by a tunnel without gas! He has, however, 
we suppose, after a night’s insomnolency, returned to the charge. 

Mort a l’ Anglais! is the motto adopted by the Arlesian sausage- 
eater in this his new onslaught. ‘‘Thanks,” he informs us, “‘ to this miracu- 
lous discovery of ‘floating citadels,’ al »’y a plus de Manche ! England is 
brought in contact with the Continent. It can be made to experience, after 
its catastrophe of Hastings, its Nizib, or its Pultawa! God wills it so!” 

“ Shall England,” exclaims this doughty champion of sausage-renowned 
Arles, “always threaten the existence of France, and be always in- 
vulnerable ? Our navy is powerless in the presence of that of England; 
that is a fact too well known! 

“The Prince de Joinville has demonstrated it to be so. For twent 
years past we have kept 500,000 men in arms, solely to hold England in 
check. Louis Philippe fell because he would not sacrifice every- 
thing to Britannic exigencies. The English, about an age ago, were 
always devastating our coasts. They began with Normandy, then went 
to Britanny, where the Duc d’Aiguillon covered himself—with flour. 
What would it be in the present day, with steam-frigates of 800-horse 
power, armed with eighty-pounder Paixhans! If war was declared, the 
very next day, not a bit later, all our litoral towns, from Dunkerque to 
Bayonne, would be tumbled down from top to bottom. And Algeria, 
Algeria! Toulon blockaded, the Arabs in insurrection, resistance would 
be impossible.” 

Ah! peace must be very advantageous to England, that she has not 
broke it. Who-could struggle against the fleets of England? Who? 
Eternal Justice! God himself! England is unjust, egotistical, and 
K irene Punishment awaits her for her perfidy. A deep, an immense 
clamour arises against her from the bosom of Catholic France, ascends to 
heaven, and already England reels like a girl drunk with er 


If in France England is destested, in Spain she is execrated! Through- 


out the whole world—in China, as in Central Asia—Divine protection is 
implored against her perfidy and impiety. 


* Révolution Navale. L’Angleterre Continentale ou il n’y a plus de Manche, 
avec une Introduction par F. Billot, avocat. 
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The French entertain a high opinion of the importance of their nation; 
they attribute to it a mission of civilisation and initiation (not exactly 
proved by such books as these) with regard to other nations. This 
lofty and expansive civilisation is due to its being the eldest daughter of 
the Catholic Church, which is the pure expression of Christianity. 
Hence France is that country in the world whose nationality is the most 
powerful and the most compact, at the same time that its people are the 
most sociable and the most charitable, the most sympathetic as well as 
the most enlightened. (What a pity that England should be excluded 
from the operation of all these virtuous impulses !) 

But France is surrounded by nations that she must conquer! Her 
retensions to supremacy over all other nations are legitimised by the 
‘act that Catholicism is the basis of all universality, and that that Catho- 

licism, represented nominally in a septuagenarian Vicar of Christ, without 
a home on earth, is in reality represented by France, who as such marches 
onwards to the conquest of the world. (We give, it must be understood, 
the ideas of M. Billot; we do not translate his words. The argument 
by which Christianity, or at least Catholicity, is made to assume the 
form of Muhammadanism, so far as concerns its legitimate propagation 
by the sword, occupies several pages of his work.) 

What stops France, then, in her career of subjugation of the whole 
earth? England. It is England that prevents us being “a complete 
nation.” But God protects France! Do you think that He would pro- 
tect those clownish Saxons and rapacious Normans ?—that He would 
favour those criminal hands that tamed sharks to devour the prisoners of 
the pontoons—that porsoned Napoleon at St. Helena—that trafficked in 
opium at the cannon’s mouth—that have robbed every continent and 
every island on the face of the globe, and (worse than all) have had the 
audacity to inflict 25,000 franes fine—25,000 francs of shame—upon 
a great nation, to pay to an ignoble vendor of drugs? No; there isa 
God in heaven! 

It is so logical, M. Billot argues, after this last Arlesian explosion, as 
to be capable of demonstration, that heretic and commercial England 
can no more oppose France, than an ignorant, coarse, inferior being can 
expect to oppose an intelligent superior, impelled by noble and great 
ideas. But how must we begin? A miracle is requisite: you have it 
here! These few pages threaten Great Britain more than the camp at 
Boulogne, for they do not leave the chance of a struggle. In the first 
place, there must be no more fleet; the problem must be solved between 
Cherbourg and the Isle of Wight—between Boulogne and Dover. An 
army must be disembarked, soldiers must be opposed to sailors, masses to 
fractions. And how is the transport to be accomplished? By cutting 
down all the first-rates, leaving one tier of guns at the level of the sea, the 
second to be simply covered with a roof of iron-plating, the whole to be 
propelled by'a screw. Little lances fixed to the easing-pipe would suffice 
to secure the vessel against invasion, even in the hands of a child. Onl 
think of the shrill noise made by a locomotive when letting off its steam, 
and some idea will be formed of what a terrible arm is here suggested. 
(Very terrible, we should imagine, to the sea-gulls flying over the invading 
armament.) The men below will be protected by beds of sand kept con- 
stantly moist by the | ex of the steam-engine, and all the red-hot balls 


and asphyxiating and incendiary projectiles will come to be extinguished 
VOL. XXV, L 
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in this impenetrable shield. (They must get into it first, and must make 
a hole in the armament to do so ; but that is a trifle.) A floating citadel 
of the kind here described is estimated by its projector to be equal to ten 
three-deckers. It might be made out of an old pontoon, and yet be 
“ insubmersible, inexplosible, incombustible, incapturable.” Twenty of 
these floating citadels must be chained together in columns of attack— 
England is then invaded, and London has capitulated, before the 
Cossacks of the North have had time to bridle their horses. 

England is then no longer an island protected by the sea. _It is united 
by steam to the Continent ; it is accessible to our armies. The fleets of 
England are as nothing, and as for soldiers, they make use of foreigners, 
and their militia are not worth our national guards. If England attempts 
to resist, in ten years she is bankrupt. Napoleon said he wished to make 
France as happy as a Romance. He only wanted peace, and to have 

it is necessary to disarm and conquer England. The Romance is 
possible now. But France must also have Belgium and Antwerp, the 
Rhine and Mayence, Genoa and Chambery. These are destined to fall 
with England. ‘There is no egotism in all this; it is simply what is due 
to.the superiority, religious intellectual and incomprehensible, of France 
over all the other nations of the earth. 

Would it be believed, that in that said France there are some so stupid 
as to laugh at this extemporised fleet, which, “without even striking a 
blow, would crush all the fleets of England united !’’—“ this miracle, 
upon hearing of which England will avow itself conquered without a 
struggle!” Yet such the author tells us has been the case. The naval pro- 
fession of France, he informs us, is jealous of so wonderful a discovery, 
by which their occupation is gone for ever. As to the morality of the 
proceeding, that, he argues, is not worth discussing with a nation that 
spent fifty millions upon infernal machines wherewith to attack France. 
It is not only a question of conquest, it must be a question of perpetual 
supremacy. Napoleon did not understand this. Frenchmen are wiser 
in their own generation. 

Some people are so obstinate, that they would not, says our author, 
believe in the sun if they saw it for the first time: they ask for experi- 
ments, for proofs. ‘They have them in the floating batteries which Arcon 
used against Gibraltar, in the Fulton at New York, which Captain Basil 
Hall says would not be affected by a cannon fired point-blank against it. 
It has been said, also, that England might construct opposition floating 
citadels. But if so, she would not have a conquering army to oppose to 
ours. To every one his genius—to us that of destroying her armies when- 
ever they shall dare to measure themselves against us. Witness, we 
suppose, Vimeira, Talavera, Salamanca, Vittoria, and a few other in- 
stances in which the soldiers of the two nations were measured against 
one another. But enough of this nonsense. 

Monsieur Billot—vous étes un sot. You have had a frightful eauehe- 
mar. ‘Take your gruel, use your old cotton kerchief, put on your night- 
cap, and dream no more of invading England. The days are gone by 
when nations made war for war's sake, or to establish the supremac 
Catholicism over Protestantism, or of one nation over the other. That is 
only to be done by peaceful contests in the arts, by real progress, and 
by a true civilisation. M. Billot's civilisation may be called Catholic, 
but it is neither Christian, nor humane, nor intellectual. 
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THE SEVEN AGES OF POVERTY AND CRIME IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


BY M. A. LASCELLES. 


IV. 


Tue fourth stage of life opens to our unfortunate hero, who has passed 
about ten years of his sentence. He might, by laying out some pains, 
have run away, but that he has scorned. He might have lightened his 
lot by good behaviour, but there are times when Sim’s heart is too deso- 
late, too ulcerated, too irritated to feel anything but his mighty bereave- 
ment; nothing can relieve him—or if anything, it is when he has 
brought extra severities upon himself by some rebellious outbreak, and 
then, defying God and man, he is comforted by the very extremity of his 
despair—or dreams he is comforted. In the heart of the land, in the 
wilds of the bush and half-cleared track he is set to herd cattle, a task 
which required the endurance of bitter hardships and the exercise of 
much sagacity. 

Where he has been sent is, as a punishment, the very worst possible 
station, and here from the earliest dawn till sometimes far in the night 
he watches and watches. He is hemmed in by settlements, so that if he 
would, he could hardly from this interior part get away ; and to render 
this feat still more difficult, he has fetters round his ankles, which only 
allow him a certain freedom of limb. 

The sun beats through the long tedious day upon his head with in- 
tolerable fierceness, the tempest pours its unmitigated wrath around and 
on him, occasionally destroying the miserable hut in which he shelters, 
and perilling his existence, while the cattle he is to guard is subject to 
attacks from the wild buffaloes and from the natives. Little, however, 
do these perils trouble Sim; for hours and hours, had any one been 
about in these dismal solitudes, he might have been seen stretched on the 
grass, reposing his athletic frame in that hopeless dejection more pitiful 
to witness than the worst sickness or the most agonising pains. Day 
after day he pursues the same life, uncheered often for months by a 
human voice, unvaried by occupation, unsolaced by a prayer, or even a 
thought raised to God, and only relieved by his duty, to which Sim, 
absorbed in his own miserable reflections, and influenced by an obstinate 
spirit, did not always pay attention, and the consequence was, the eattle 
entrusted to him frequently met with accidents, the penalty of which fell 
upon the careless delinquent. 

One day, when the herd was feeding in one of the deepest of the glens, 
and Sim, thrown on the grass, was passing away his wretched hours, to 
his great astonishment he saw a man running towards him evidently in 
much terror and distress, calling out “Help! help! the blacks! the 
blacks!” Sim, who was allowed, on account of the dangers of his posi- 
tion, a rifle, snatched it up hearing this, and rushed forward to the man, 
whose fright was so great that nothing reasonable could be expected 
from him, and to Sim’s inquiries he replied by seizing him by the arm, 
7 ig hoarsely, “ Down there, down there—come, or we shall be 
cilled !” 

“ We!” replied Sim ; “and who may we be that cannot take eare of 
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ourselves 2”. Then on he went in the direction the man indicated, who 
followed him as quickly as his breathless state permitted. 

Here he saw, at the door of a temporary hut, a young woman with 
an infant at her breast crouching down, and half hiding behind her a 
stout lad of fourteen or fifteen, paralysed, as it seemed, by dread. Some 
heads of cattle and a few sheep were lying down near them, and towards 
this booty a party of natives had hy their way, armed with their long 
spears, and were not merely bent on driving the animals off, but also 
used some significant demonstrations of hostility to the little family, 
which had led to Sim’s being summoned to their assistance. 

“ Well,” muttered the latter, as he saw the extent of the crisis— 
“well, I would have stood game if I’d been you. I'll show you how to 
deal with these ragamuffins.” So saying, with his double-barrelled rifle 
cocked, he marched into the midst of the enemy, and threatened to shoot 
the first who should attempt to touch a creature or thing. 

Sim was known to these people, who were a tribe that much molested 
the herdsmen of this part of the country, and they were aware he was a 
desperado with whom it was best to be at peace, so they took themselves, 
sulky and menacing, off to a little distance, and Sim returned to re- 
assure the people he had temporarily saved. 

“ They’re gone,” said he, motioning towards the retiring blacks, “ and 

‘ou’d better be scarce too, for no one can tell when they’ll come back. 
But what do such as you,” he added contemptuously, “ do here? You 
ought to be a set of dare-devils who care for nothing.” And while say- 
ing this, he fixed his eyes keenly on the man’s face, and his colour 
changed, for a dire recollection began to stir within him. 

“Why,” said the young woman, in answer to his question, “ we are 
travelling to a little farm we have just got allotted to us, and this is all 
our stock, but we didn’t expect to meet the savages.” 

Sim made no reply; he seemed labouring under some strange influence ; 
his hardy frame trembled, his bronzed cheek flushed, and he stared at the 
man as if his eyes would start from their sockets; and as this scrutiny 
es it was more and more evident that the recognition awakened 

oth his wrath and his horror. In fact, each now remembered the other; 
and the stranger would have fallen with his family, rather ten times over 
into the hands of the blacks, than have met with the convict before him. 

At length, recovering himself a little, and breaking his threatening 
silence, Sim said, in a tone of bitter irony : 

“* My man, I’m sorry we’ve been thrown together; you know me, I see, 
and I don’t forget you; you were one of our gang, and it is evident have 
fared better than most of us did, but in the devil’s name you shall have 
a reckoning to pay with me, since it’s owing to your villany I was 
nabbed.” 

“I never saw thee, man, before,” faltered out the new comer. 

= That’s a lie—which won’t help you, nor any other neither, now. My 
hair’s grey in my youth, but still I’m Sim, son of Ready Sim, who’s going 
to return your service of running his neck almost into the noose. ‘Come, 
my brother,’ as the blacks say, ‘and let us have a talk.’ ” 

So saying, imperiously signing to the other to follow—who had no 
choice left him—he walked to some distance, and when quite alone, 
continued : 


“We used to call you ¢‘ Water-rat,’ from your clever ways of stealing 
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on the river, But after the robbery, rascal—the great robbery—you 
turned evidence, and it’s you who got me here,” 

“T didn’t—I didn’t! It’s not me!” 

“It is; and if you deny it, I'll beat out your brains with the stock of 
my rifle on this spot.” 

‘You daren’t !’’ exclaimed the man, springing desperately back. 

“Daren’t! Take that,” said Sim, “as an earnest ;” and i felled him 
to the ground. 

“‘ Mercy, mercy, Sim ; we used to call you ‘ Pitiful!” 

“ Ay, traitor, confess your knowledge of me, if you wouldn’t have me 
cut your throat, And thank your stars I didn’t at first find you out, for 
I would have seen else the blacks roast you, and not moved a finger.” 

Having said this, Sim turned off, casting a most malignant glance at 
his enemy, and reaching his cattle, he threw himself on the ground, where 
he proceeded to cogitate, his lowering and stern brow boding no 
to any one. In about half an hour he rose, looked carefully to the load- 
ing of his rifle, and walked up an eminence which was a quarter of a 
mile from him, where a large extent of country lay out as a map on all 
sides. At this elevation he could see the blacks hovering near, and the 
family he had saved moving off towards the west, the young woman and 
her infant in a little cart, and the man and boy walking by the horse’s 
side. Sim’s keen, vindictive glance gloated on them a minute or two, 
like an eagle’s, snuffing the prey from afar, and then, having seen all he 
wanted, he came down, and went off at a brisk pace in the direction of 
the natives. He kept, however, at a prudent distance from the general 
body, but having at length got into parley with one whom he knew more 
of than the rest, he delivered this brief address, accompanied by a very 
significant pantomime: ‘“ Englishman on the west track—goes to the 
valley farm—night is drawing near, and he’s very rich—native has had 
one warning; best not meddle with him.” At these apparently am- 
biguous words the black grinned, gave him to understand all was right, 
and Sim, pointing to the earth, simulated the action of murdering some 
one ; after which he went away. 

He had incited the natives to go after his country people, while at the 
same time, to save himself from the hereafter consequences of their 
deaths, he seemed to threaten them if they did what he wanted. ‘‘ One, 
two, three, four,” he muttered, counting on his fingers. ‘ The blacks 
will kill them all! So much the better ; they'll soon be out of their pain, 
and not suffer half I did when taken away from Kate. Ah me! I 
wonder where she is now: she little guesses how I’ve avenged myself.” 

Two days passed with Sim as usual outwardly; but the thoughts of 
the mischief he had set on foot gave him a brief joy, and he hugged his 
vengeance as the only thing in life left him worth having ; it warmed his 
heart, and was as a companion to him. Early the third morning, the 
black he had spoken to made his appearance, dancing, and signing to 
Sim to follow him. Sim did so, and he led him deep into the bush, 
where, pointing to a huge pile of wood collected together, he bounded 
off, as Sim, to keep up the farce that he had not incited the natives 
against his countryman, showed great appearance of anger during the 
walk, on account of a handkerchief the black displayed, and which he 
remembered seeing round the neck of the young woman. 

Left now to himself, and panting with terrible feelings, he ran to the 
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place he was directed to, and dragging aside the timber, discovered three 
mutilated and defaced corpses, stripped and ghastly. He considered 
them a moment, just to be sure they were the right ones, and then, 
smiling grimly, proceeded, his rifle cocked and himself on his guard, back 
to his charge, wondering what had become of the infant, whose corpse 
was not with the others, and whether the blacks had spared it. 

When he reached his own herd he found that his allies had been busy 
there, had managed to get off with three fine oxen, and stolen all his 
— hut contained, which was very little. ‘‘ Well, they have earned it,” was 
Sim’s philosophical remark ; though he knew the punishment awaiting 
himself for his bad guardianship. He proceeded, however, to the im- 
spector’s station, that not being far distant, and there related what had 
happened, with a coolness so little extenuating his own conduct, that he 
was at once secured, and a sharp pursuit made after the natives ; while 
Sim, whose antecedents during his period of transportation were against 
him, was sent to labour in chains with a gang who, like himself, were 
ill-behaved. That was little to Sim ; he had had a bloody revenge ; and 
he exulted that during the very time he was suffering the penalty of one 
crime, he had succeeded, secretly, in despite of the terrors of the law, in 
adding to it another; for now to robbery was joined murder. 

First, he had been the neglected infant, then the ill-treated child, next 
the dishonest youth, now the man of dark crimes. He had suffered, he 
had shown patience, fortitude, firmness, skill, only to add sin to sin. 
Sorrow—affliction had been his; and these, had there been any in his 
young days to help him, he would cheerfully have endured in a better 
cause ; for to his vigorous frame and naturally heroic mind it was little 
matter what privations came in his path; but now, hardened and seared 
by long association with all that was vicious and brutal, and especially 
by a crushing sense of disappointed hope (for hope he had nourished 
in respect of his fondly-loved Kate), it would have required almost a 


miracle to give either peace or purity to the remaining stages of his sad 
existence. 


V. 


A nie tide floats up by Gravesend, and the shipping in the river 
renders the scene gay and lively; so, in spite of its being a cold day in 
April, accompanied sometimes by showers of sleet, it is pleasant to watch 
the vessels advancing from, and going towards, all quarters of the globe, 
each so different in shape and size. Steamers and slower sailers mix 
together, the light brigs run easily along, the laden merchant-ships are 
in general towed, while the more majestic East Indiaman pursues its 
—_— march with a gravity becoming its superiority over the lesser 
crait. 

A vessel of large burden, evidently from some distant , 1s bein 
brought to, for a few of her vara Ai wish to be set Lp et Revs: 
They get into a boat, and amongst them is a half grey-haired man, with 
a stern and sorrowful countenance. It is easy to see that his has been 
a hard-fought battle in life, and that its conflicts have wrung his heart 
and graven deep lines of care and remorse on his brow. He is undoubt- 
edly poor, for he is dressed in the meanest and most patched working 
man’s attire, worn and threadbare; and it is equally evident that he is 
solitary and friendless, for, while the others are all bustle and confusion, 
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attending to their several affairs, and each has acquaintances to meet, 
he steps ashore, unnoticed, unregarded, a little parcel under his arm, 
and finds not a hand to grasp his, not a face to smile on him. Poor 
convict ! thy destiny as it advances lowers more darkly than ever ; thy 
mother country was unkind to thee in thy childish and innocent 

and now she frowns more than ever on the unworthy son she has helped 
to degrade ; who comes back to her with hands stained with murder, and 
soul writhing with unrepentant remorse. It is a sad trial to return thus 
to the country which knew our first existence. Even Sim—for it was 
him again in England after the expiration of his sentence—who was 
accustomed to bear all sorts of physical and moral evils, whose sensi- 
bilities were blighted and blunted, and who had long done with sym- 
pathy with any human being whatever, felt that his iron heart was not 
quite at this moment invulnerable, and that the desolation of the bush 
was nothing compared to this. There at least was the mighty silence of 
Nature, her solitary and awe-striking grandeur; here, it was the convic- 
tion that he was an outcast in the midst of happy homes, a wanderer 
without a friend. Friend, indeed! Sim had no taste for friendship. 
Though not an Ishmaelite by birth, he was one in the sense “ that every 
man’s hand was against his, and his against every man’s.” 

He leaves the crowd of passengers and their relatives, who are greet- 
ing each other, and takes the road towards London ; but soon stopping, 
sits down on a bench to rest himself, and once or twice—is it an ex- 
pression of reproachful regret, or that indeed a feeling akin to supplica- 
tion touches his heart ?—certain it is, his eyes are raised to the pale blue 
skies in a manner most unusual with him. At any rate he drops them 
speedily, and his state of mind may be guessed by the angry, irritable 
manner in which his teeth press on his lip; and there he sits, in spite of 
cold and rain, for two long hours; not that Sim could afford so much 
leisure ; he has but a pound or two in his pocket, and no one in the wide 
world to help him, so that to keep body and soul — in his 
wretched frame, must, to eat his bread honestly, occupy him with un- 
ceasing and unending toil ; besides, his former course of life will be an 
immense obstacle in his attempts to begin a better. 

At last up he gets, and on he goes, the evening closing round: that, 
however, he cares little for: on he presses, and nearly all night his 
footsteps may be heard proceeding a good way beyond London. 

The afternoon sun shines with a transitory warmth on the little village 
of Petersham, gilding its low simple dectbaginl, and giving a radiance 
to the mossy, grass-covered enclosure. All is so quiet that it seems 
a sacrilege when a voice breaks the sti!lness, or a heavy tread disturbs it. 
The repose of the grave appears to extend itself to all nature, and the 
day steals along in bright tranquillity. But now there comes across the 
meadows that same pale, careworn man, who the day before landed 
from his long voyage at Gravesend. He is dusty and jaded; but as he 
comes within the sacred boundary, his bodily weariness is forgotten in 
the many pangs of his wounded spirit. What brings Sim here—the 
convict—the betrayer of his defenceless countryman ? What does he 
do in this peaceful solitude? The house of God and him have always 
been strangers to each other. He is here to look upon Kate’s grave; 
for, true to his deeply-cherished passion, his first business in coming 
back to England has been to journey to the place where she used to be. 
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He did not there to learn anything that would give ease to 
his heavy heart: but yet his selfishness, or his love, is glad to find that 
she has been dead twelve years; she did not — herself to another, and 
since their hopes were so irretrievably blighted, it is a relief to Sim to 
think she died soon afterwards, and he may now fancy that grief for him 
was the cause. 

At any rate, he casts himself on the grave in a softened mood, and 
feelings slumbering for many a year now burst in convulsive sobs from 
his bosom; at that moment his guardian angel smiles on the grim man, 
and whispers to him better suggestions than do the dark passions usually 
raging in his mind. There first the sullen remorse he had long brooded 
over respecting the victims he had given up to the natives’ cruelty be- 
came insupportable. There, he would have given worlds to have re- 
called the deed; for a voice cried against him, cried within, as if it were 
part of himself, showed him his guilt, and that voice with difficulty was 
ever silenced hereafter. It told him what a horrible iniquity it was to 
connect Kate’s sweet name, and the remembrance of her fair face, with 
his acts of blood; and long, long he sorrowed, and then went forth to 
his hard existence, to try if it were possible to lead a better life than 
he had hithertodone. 

Months passed on, and Sim found it was hard work to subsist at all : 
bread was dear, and employment was scarcely to be had at any time— 
—- for him, who had not been brought up to a trade, and who 

ad an habitual fixed dislike to regular monotonous labour. Stronger 
and stronger became henceforth the temptation to leave off his honest 
ways, for they gave him no satisfaction, and offered, whichever way he 
looked, the same uninviting, wretched prospect ; and perhaps Sim would 
have taken to his old courses sooner than he ultimately did, if it had not 
happened that under his eyes there was a spectacle of such extreme 
misery that it made him think less of his own; and when he again 
began to rob, it was more on their account who suffered than his own. 

He had taken up his abode in one of the most populated outskirts of 

London, and part of the cottage he lodged in was occupied by a poor 
widow, whose life was one of exhausting toil to procure bread—the 
coarsest, scanty bread—for her children. Better than many others 
would have perhaps done, Sim understood, and minutely scanned, the 
terribleness of this state of poverty, and, from uselessly compassionating, 
he began soon to consider how he could help them; for at times all the 
sweet influences of domestic life from which he was cut off would over- 
flow his heart when he gazed upon these poor creatures; and, at first, 
he desired to save the children from the fate which, through want and 
early neglect, had been his own. 
_ One night, Sim was returning home after a tedious day’s work, cursing 
inwardly the necessities that bound him to incessant labour, and the 
people also who were better off than himself, when suddenly he came 
upon the widow’s eldest little girl, crying bitterly by a shop-window. 
Sim immediately inquired what was the matter (guessing the truth), and 
learned that all they had was seized for rent, that the youngest child 
was dangerously ill, and that the mother was out, seeking, wherever she 
could hope to find it, some relief. 

** And what do you do here, Sally?” was his next question. 

*‘ Nothing,” was the hesitating answer. 
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“Then go home, and mind your little brother. You can’t get any- 
thing for him here; and I'll come and see what I can do.” e little 
girl did not stir. ‘Go home—don’t you hear?” 

She went away at this second order, and Sim followed at a distance, 
watching her attentively; and his suspicions were just; for, as she passed 
a baker’s shop, where some loaves were placed close by the door, she 
stole one, and was making off un wwe, as it seemed, when Sim sud- 
denly seized her, and put the loaf back. 

«‘ Leave it, leave it, child,” he said; “this is not your mother’s 
teaching.” 

The little girl, though frightened, answered sharply : 

“ Noa, but we’ve had nothing to eat all day.” 

‘‘ Better die of starvation, better die at once,” said Sim, with extra- 
ordinary vehemence. ‘ And now, go home, as I tell you, and I’ll bring 
you something very quickly.” 

The child ran away, for Sim’s countenance was harsh and gloomy, and 
he muttered, “ This is enough. I was a little ashamed, after all I thought 
of by poor Kate’s grave, to begin to steal for myself; but, by my father's 
soul—if he had one—and my grandmother’s patron, the devil, these poor 
creatures shall not die of want when luxury is lolling everywhere about. 
Pll rob for them, or I’ll knock out some rich man’s brains, and it will be 
a good deed. Better I should do it than that young child, though she 
must come to it—it is a predestination, as the eee say.” 

That very evening Sim broke through all his good resolutions, and 
carried to the widow and her children what was more than enough to 
make them such a feast as they never before had enjoyed in their lives + 
and this habit he continues every succeeding day, execrating the folly, 
as he now termed it, which caused him for awhile to abandon the source 
of so many enjoyments, and taking up instead with the dry, unpalatable 
bread of honest industry. 

Remorse he tried to give to the winds, and having for some time per- 
suaded the widow that his unusual affluence was the result of his earn- 
ings, he presently turned round, and let her know the truth; and, ac- 
customed to trust to his judgment and advice, she, who was half crazed 
by privation and misery, had not the courage to refuse the things he 
brought her children, nor to prevent them following his evil example. 


VI. 


True has sped on, and Sim is an elderly man, steeped in all sorts of 
vices; and he would be more mischievous than he is to society, but of 
late years he has taken to excessive drinking, and that habit is rapidly 
destroying his fine constitution and once hardy frame, which, till now, 
neither confinement, nor climate, nor privations, nor stormy passions, had 
much affected. His limbs begin to tremble, his eye, so bright and 
clear, is getting dimmed, and he stoops a great deal ; but his fatal conso- 
lation has at least done him one service, through its influence the past is 
confused, he forgets his deeds in Australia, which used to torment him 
so much, his memory has become treacherous, and offers almost a blank, 
except at times when it presents to him the gentle recollection of his 
beloved Kate. 

For very active affairs he is now hardly fitted, and he confines his 
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operations chiefly to training up young thieves, and, like his father, re- 
ceiving what is stolen, and hiding those who steal it; and amongst his 
associates he goes by the name of “ Drunken Sim.” There he sits, in a 
dirty close room by the side of a smouldering fire, which—for it is a 
warm May—added to the rays of the sun beating through a skylight, 
renders the place most disagreeably hot. On the table by him, on the 
ground, on the chairs, and on the shelves about, are piles of rags and 
rubbish, crockeryware and glass, dirty scraps of calico, which are oddly 
mixed up with cooking utensils, and things for household consumption. 
In fact, in this room Sim lives—very rarely indeed stirring out—and also 
sleeps, as may be my rere by the appearance in one corner of an un- 
wholesome-looking, dirty bed and bedstead. There he sits and brutalises, 
following his grandmother’s steps, and with the same unfortunate com- 
anion whom she chose within his reach. He cowers over the embers of 
the fire, for it is chilly to him, and his abode, with its dismal skylight, 
seems quiet enough, and remote from all communication whatever ; for 
the only sound perceptible is a distant continual rumbling of vehicles, 
proving that it is not far from some great thoroughfare in London. 

Presently footsteps are heard approaching, and there walks in an evil- 
looking young man in a labourer’s dress. ‘“ Why, Ned!” says Sim, as 
soon as i. sees him, with a sort of grunt of welcome, “I didn’t expect 

ou—what’s in the wind?” 

Ned is one of the widow's sons, and Sim has educated him his own 
way. ‘ Why,” he answers, “I want shelter for a cove—a precious chap 
—whom you haven’t yet popped your eyes on. He’s in deeply, he is, 
and if he’s lagged he'll be over the seas for life.” 

Sim fixed his now rather bleared gaze on the speaker, and asked 
hoarsely, “* What is it ?” 

“A bit of writing, that’s all.” (Meaning a forgery.) “‘ You may credit 
he’s not quite of us; but he’s in—in up to the very chin.” 

“ What am I to do?” growled Sim. 

“To be sure, to hide him,” said the young man, with a sharp glance 
of his sunken eyes. 

“ That’s very dangerous; he ought, though, to escape limbo, to be 
glad to stump it handsomely. You didn’t tell him of me, did you ?” 

* But I did,” replied Ned. 

‘You scoundrel!” said Sim, jumping up in a sudden passion, to which 
he was now very subject, and seizing the poker—“ you scoundrel, I'll 
murder you.” 

“Come, come, you just be calm,” said the young man, sullenly. 
‘* You'll be plenty paid if you'll let him hide here.” 

‘* Where ?” exclaimed Sim, shaking his fist in impotent rage. 

“In the cellars,” said the other, tapping significantly on the floor, “or 
in the lofts. No want of holes to hide a mouse. You ought to be 
obliged to me for what Iam doing for you, instead of disgracing yourself 
in this way.” And then he proceeded to urge his friend still further, 


who, after some trouble, and with a little evident ill-will, consents to what 
he wishes. 

The day has passed, and a rainy night has succeeded. It is about 
eleven o’clock, and Sim sits by his dying embers still in the same room, 
and in the same position as in the morning. He is drinking his last 


glass before going to bed—a drop to put him to sleep—and turning over 
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a quantity of money, which is an earnest of what he is to receive if he suc- 
ceeds in saving the person he now shelters from those who are after him. 
He keeps weighing and feeling his reward, when suddenly he is disagree- 
ably surprised by the tinkling of a bell, which announces that some one 
is at his outer door. He does not stir to answer, but he hurriedly puts 
away his money, and takes out of a closet a pair of pistols, which he 
hides in his pockets. The ring is repeated, and then three knocks, sepa- 
rately heard, each louder than the rest, proving it is some confederate 
wants admission. Sim at this breaks out into an oath. 

“Tis that fool Ned again, I'll be bound,” he grumbles. “ TI’ll be the 
death of him, some day;” and he goes to the door. ‘ Who's there?” he 
asks sternly. 

“J,” replies the voice of the young man. “ Let me in a moment. 
I’m sorry to disturb you, old ’un, but it can’t be helped.” 

Sim, growling, undoes the door, and Ned enters, when the two converse 
together for about ten minutes; all of a sudden the elder one starts. 
‘| heard something, I'm sure,” he says, looking suspiciously towards the 
entrance. 

“Dreams, old feller; the gin fuddles you,” says his companion, with 
his disagreeable smile. However, he bids him good night, and returns 
to the door, at which he fumbles. “Here zs something,” he mutters at 
last; and opening it, in rush about half a dozen men. 

Sim is surprised, it may be, betrayed, so at least he thinks, and also 
who is the author of the treachery, for he is going to fire at Ned, when 
suddenly a man springs upon him from behind and seizes his arms. Then, 
then bursts forth his old spirit, which conscience, drinking, and many a 
hardship, had, if not subdued, at least rendered long quiescent. He 
breaks from his captor, knocks one man down with the butt-end of a pistol, 
aims at and wounds Ned, and then, armed with a stout stick, keeps all 
the rest at bay for a long time. 

They find it no easy thing to retake him ; he strikes out, battles with 
the enemy as one who has uo fear, no dread of any consequences what- 
ever. At length, however, he is overpowered, and yields to numbers. 
His white hair is dabbled in blood, he is wounded and bruised, but he has 
repaid these blows, disabled two or three of his enemies, and at the same 
time has the joy of hearing that the perfidious Ned, who it is acknow- 
ledged sold him, is not likely to recover. This consoles Sim as he stands 
thrust in one corner with handcuffed wrists, and an armed man on each side 
of him, and he witnesses, uttering only heavy imprecations, the despoilment 
of his goods, and the searching out of the forgerer concealed in his house. 
Great is the Aiteral plunder seized therein, and evidence of one kind and 
another collected sufficient to transport him for the term of all his life, 
were it double what it is likely to be, and Sim, grinding his teeth, is 
consigned to prison, in which, and in ignominious exile, it has been his 
lot to spend the greater part of his days. However, the offender looks 
upon the matter in a light common to people in his situation. Those 
who brought him up taught him to make war with society, and if in the 
conflict he is worsted he must bear it patiently (since fortune does not 
always favour the brave and bold), and submit, as other heroes have done, 
to what the malice and the power of his enemies may choose to inflict. 
If he had them, he could—so great is his hatred, and so increased of late 
against all law, and those who help to execute it—with pleasure tear 
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their flesh from their bones and drink their blood—therefore, since theirs 
is the victory, let them use it and make the most of their success. He is 
as proud as ever general was of his laurels, of his housebreakings, his 
robberies of one kind and another, his hidings of those for whom 
justice is seeking. He was trained up in the way he should go in, and 
faithful to his education he has not forsaken it. 

His trial takes place, and he is condemned to transportation for the few 
years left to him ; a sentence at which he only grieves because he cannot 
then be buried near Kate. He should have liked that, but it is not tobe 
so; his country casts him off, and wills that the distant land where he 
exhausted all the bitterness of his fiercely throbbing soul in youth should 
see his last sands run out. 


VII. 


In a partially cleared part of Australia, just on the edge of a wild 
forest, stood about a dozen wooden huts, some large, some small, and 
near them great rough enclosures for cattle. All is unfinished, unsightly, 
and mean-looking in the place, but yet it is a thriving infant settlement, 
and people are making their fortunes there, and passing at the same time 
their lives very uncomfortably. Enter one of the most ample of the 
houses, for there lies an acquaintance of ours, at the last stage of his 
eventful and sad life. The second period of banishment is not likely to 
be long; for scarcely many months have elapsed since he was brought 
here, and yet he is now on his death-bed; for, being as usual (in spite of 
his age) sent to herd cattle, he was attacked by an infuriated bull, and is 
now laid up, almost hopelessly, in what is termed the hospital, for a fever 
is joined to his other great injuries—a fever epidemic in the country. 

On his low pallet he passes his uneasy hours (he is placed in one 
corner, as much out of the way as may be), and all round him are rolled- 
up beds belonging to other patients, but which are eyery one now unoc- 
cupied. Sim does not sleep; his eyes are open, and there is a sort of 
painful wakefulness about him that is strongly contrasted with the utter 
prostration and feebleness of his body, The time is long—oh, how long 
to bear !—and little alleviation, little sympathy, does any sickness meet 
with from the habitants of this unformed colony, where rude health and 
firm limbs are required; and a dying convict, unless he happens to have 
made his way by the aid of more fortuitous circumstances than have 
helped Sim, is regarded with about as much favour as if he were a mangy 
cur. Nature, however, gives him some relief. His mental faculties, 
though not destroyed, are suspended ; the greater portion of his time 
is a blank—a vacancy—only disturbed by the twinges of his many phy- 
sical torments, and - i he groans and stirs on his sad couch. 

The room is vacant of everything but the beds, and these are on the 
bare earth, for there is no flooring. The walls are whitewashed, and 
through the great sashes, which are to have glass in them when there 
is time, and the open door, glares an intolerable sun, with nothing to 
screen it from the sick man’s weary eyes. The hot air is filled with 
mosquitoes, and all around is heard hammering, driving of cattle, and 
other sounds remarkably distressing and harsh to the ear of pain; and 
ne. when they particularly disturb him, Sim mutters vehemently 
to himself. 


Hours roll on, and he is still alone; at times stretching forth his 
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hand to grasp at something convulsively, and then hoarsely calling for 
a little water; but no one takes any notice, or comes near him, till at 
length, when the sun is declining, there enters a tall, red-faced, re- 
pulsive-looking woman, panting and puffing, and she falls down on a 
bed near at hand, and wipes her streaming visage. 

Sim knows she is come in, though his face is turned to the wall, 
and raising his head feebly, he says, “ Am I to die of thirst, you hag ?”’ 

The woman pays no attention to him, but takes up some work. 
She is considered the nurse of this temporary hospital, and evidentl 
thinks Sim only an intolerable nuisance in it. At this moment there is 
another person added to the scene, consisting of a boy of eight or nine 
years old, who runs in and exclaims, 

‘I say, mammy, I heard say they’re a bringin’ some more sick for you 
to nurse.” 

‘‘ Then we don’t want ’em here,” was the snappish reply. 

“Water, water, you tormentors!” shouts Sim, exasperated; and, 
raising up his withered form from his straw and blankets, his fever-lit eye 
and parched lip sadly proclaimed his necessity. 

“ Just look, Peter, if there’s a drop of water left in the pitcher for this 
old pest.” 

‘* No, there ain't, then.” 

“Then he must wait till some more’s brought up. Or stay, give him 
a sup of gin ; he'll like that better.” 

“ Ay, that he will; and p’r’aps it will make him sleep. Here, take a 
drink, Sim.” 

The convict grasped it eagerly, and would have drained the bottle, but 
the woman snatched it from him, exclaiming : 

‘“‘ There, that’s enough, and now be quiet, or I'll find something to 
make you ;” and to add weight to her threats, she brandished near him 
a thick stick, with which she was accustomed to keep her charges in order. 

Sim was at the mercy of every one—“ the strong man was bowed 
down ;” but though insulted like the dying lion by reptiles, he preserved 
his fierceness, and returned them a scowl of defiance that rendered his 
features perfectly hideous. Then falling backwards, the gin, as was ex- 
cere took its effect, and he remained for an hour or two in a state of 

appy forgetfulness. | 

As soon, though, as it was dark, a flare of torches arrived, and with 
them numerous sick people, whom it was necessary to dispose of some 
way. The noise awakened Sim, impatient with renewed fever and 
greater nee for the gin had materially increased his illness; in fact, he 
was half delirious, and neither blows nor orders could keep him quiet. 

Amongst the people who came to disturb him was a young woman of 
disagreeable countenance, who bore a strong likeness to Ned, the 
traitorous author of Sim’s second transportation; indeed, she was his 
sister, and was what was termed in Australia a “ prisoner’—that is to 
say, in much the same case as her mother’s former acquaintance—Sim 
himself. The old man’s excessive violence, and the trouble there was 
with him, drew her attention, and though with some difficulty she recog- 
nised in him “ Drunken Sim,” who had been to her family a most fatal 
neighbour, she did not remark that she had known him; but had any 
one noticed the sudden blanching of her face, the furious glance she fixed 
on the convict, and then how stealthily and determinately she watched 
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him, seeming all the while to be reflecting deeply, they might have had 
some fears respecting what would happen. 

The unconscious Sim continued very outrageous, and at length it was 
generally voted that it would be best to turn him into an outhouse, in 
which, as the nurse said, he would do extremely well ; besides, who 
cared what became of him? So he was bundled up in a blanket and 
thrown aside as useless lumber; and, in that spot where he was left to 
die, the night air creeping in, reached and chilled his bones and marrow. 
His sufferings were great indeed, and in his lucid moments a dread, a 
terror undefinable and horrid, clung to him like the folds of a serpent, 
and seemed to benumb his very existence. There lay Sim helplessly 
agonising, no pious voice calling him to repent or to hope ; and he would 
have given much that the noise of day might at once disturb these inter- 
minable hours of darkness which wrapped him round like the grave. 

What is this now approaches? A spectre it seems to him, with a 
torch in its hand ; and instinctively he tries to hide himself, yet he does 
not then by sight recognise her. 

“Sim, Sim,’’ says a tone well remembered, which makes him shudder. 
“ Drunken Sim! I say ; art alive, man? I hope so. You know me? 
I’m Sally.” 

“Oh!” groans Sim, and his eyes fasten upon her. ‘‘ You come for 
murder.” 

“ Yes. Mother died owing to you; you broke her heart when she 
saw what you'd made us. Ned died by you. I’m here, transported, 
through following you, and all my family are on the road to the gallows 
or to this. It is your doing, every whit.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughs Sim, convulsively. ‘ You followed to some pur- 
pose. But who was going to steal, girl ?” 

*‘ Fiend, does it make you sport? ‘Then take that. I avenge them.” 
A knife is raised, and sheathed in the old man’s body. He lifts himself 
momentarily up, and folds his hands. ‘‘ My God, have mercy on me !” 
he says. ‘The last words of the convict, the man hoary in wickedness, 
are those of supplicating prayer. It has not been before on his lips; but 
at least he does not die with an imprecation; his long unhappy life closes 
with, it may be a despairing, it may be a hopeful, cry for pardon. 








QUEER PEOPLE. 
By Joun Naute ALLEN. 
XVI. 


REMARKABLY OPEN PEOPLE. 

For flattering one man’s vanity there is nothing like giving him 
another man’s confidence, and hence the most efficacious way to make 
friends of associates is to be confidential with them. Should you be 
inclined to work upon this principle a little, we would not have you, to 
gain your object, divest yourself of matters important to yourself or 
interesting to your auditor. No, manner rather than matter. You 
must have been impressed by the profoundly consequential air a class of 
persous give themselves whilst telling of things neither scandalous nor 
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private, throwing a garb of secrecy over them in the shape of a knowing 
look ; and these are the persons to be imitated. If you know that your 
young friend, the knight’s son, is deeply in love with a coalheaver's 
daughter, why speak of this, and run the risk of your trust being 
betrayed, when you can produce the same feeling of admiration of your 
beloved self in the mind of your listener by putting on an occult lids 
and assuming a let-nobody-know tone, as you speak of the rise in corn? 
We say manner, and not matter; for you shall tind that one man shall 
tell you of a burglary he has committed in a fashion so candid that you 
feel no compunction in making it known to every one you meet, whilst 
another will tell you it’s a fine morning so secretly, and yet so openly, 
that you can hardly repeat it to the next person you fall in with without 
blushing to feel you are committing a breach of confidence. 

We are often elated by the air and tone just named. But to cause 
this elation our remarkably open friend must be superior to us in station 
or in something. Nobody cares about being confided in by a subaltern. 
So Hatton lives in Belgrave-square, while it may be we inhabit a two- 
pair back ina dull street in Soho, and we meet him in Piccadilly one 
morning with a private despatch in his very face. He is so open a fellow, 
is Hatton. Always letting something out that his demeanour proves he 
knows he ought not to let out. Actually informing people—none, how- 
ever, but those he has the greatest respect for—of facts that were related 
in yesterday's Times. Whispering, we say, dread secrets like these in 
their ears, they find him irresistibly charming, and he receives blessings 
for his candour so warily evinced, and the credit of being r  arkably 
open, whereby justice is done to him. We repeat, then, he meets us in 
Piccadilly, catches us by the button, looks around to see no one is listen- 
ing, pulls a long face, looks trustingly in our eyes, applies his mouth to 
our ear, and informs us that the Hon. Tom Snozzle is about to lead to 
the hymeneal altar Deborah, youngest daughter of Ralph Togey, Esq.— 
‘“* But mind, not a word.” ‘True, we have just been reading that exact 
announcement over our coffee and ham in the Morning Post; true, he 
has derived his information from the same quarter; but it is delightful to 
be taken into the confidence of a man like Hatton, even though his 
arcana be as public as Cheapside. Besides, if we look at things in their 
proper light, perhaps we are benefited as much by hearing that young 
Snozzle is going to marry Miss Togey, as if we had been told that Mrs. 
Togey was about to elope with old Snozzle: and so we depart, convinced 
that Gatton is an agreeable fellow, well informed, and with his informa~- 
tion remarkably open. But Guy, who tenants a garret somewhere east 
of the Mansion House, meets us at the same place, and actually informs 
us of a duel that is to come off between a couple of our friends, which 
is really news; but let him be as clandestine in his manner as he will, 
we say, ‘“ Pooh, my dear fellow—lI could have told you that a week ago;” 
for what is an agreeable kindness in Hatton, would be a liberty in Guy ; 
and what is remarkable openness in one, would be unbecoming garrulity 
in the other. 

Hatton’s, then, is a delightful class of open people. The next we 
have to notice, by naming a specimen, is the opposite in that respect. 
Our specimen is Dodds, who prides himself upon being a regular John 
Bull, all aboveboard, always saying to his face anythmg he knows 
against a man. He is open, and no mistake—at other people’s expense. 
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No hesitation to tell you anything that is likely to annoy you. None of 
your ceremony or courtesy about him—all straightforward and plain, 
and what he thinks, that he says—always provided that what he thinks is 
calculated to be disagreeable to the person he addresses. He aspires to 
the office of public castigator to his private friends, their kicking against 
which is construed into their being ill-natured, and unable to listen to 
what is intended for their good. And he performs his functions with the 
magnanimity of an immaculate one, happy in the possession of all the 
virtue of a Spartan. Sparta, by-the-by, being, as everybody knows, 
celebrated in history for dexterous thieving, vigorous women, black 
broth, and other virtues. 

If you are looking uncommonly well, now, he will not trouble himself 
to tell you of it; perhaps thinking you know of it; but should you be 
going the other way, depend upon it he will tell you about that, perhaps 
for fear you shouldn’t know. He will tell your wife her head is turning 
grey as pleasantly as he will intimate to you that apoplexy is likely to 
make a meal off you before long; and he will bring this out in the 
midst of a company as soon as in the utmost privacy, and sooner, for he 
is so remarkably open, independent of everybody, and what he says he 
doesn’t care who hears. And you must take it all in good part, or be 
considered so re-backed ; for Dodds has no harm in him, but is all above- 
board, and everybody understands him. And so, as what were com- 
—, in Hatton were unwarrantable liberty in Guy, what is out- 
spoken honesty in Dodds were horsewhippable insult in Todds or Hodds. 
Only get an established character for virtue, and your faults shall not be 
faulty, nor your vice vicious. If Lord Bodds be rude to Mr. Shodds, his 
lordship, it is known, has had the advantage of a most superior breeding 
—he must be full of inborn courtesy, and his rudeness is not rudeness ; 
he must have been a little out of sorts. But if Shodds be impolite to 
Todds everybody knows what a boor he always was, and nobody is sur- 
prised. Men in business work hard till they have placed their exche- 
quer in a situation to enable them to live at ease, and so it should be 
with wise men and their characters—doing well till they have obtained 
a good one, and then reaping the benefit of it. There’s no use in being 
in fetters all one’s life. Let the world give us a character for being 
comme il faut, and we undertake to go through it with more laxity and 
more credit than at least ten thousand better men. 

He has no nonsense about him—Dodds. Did that consumptive 
patient of yours die, doctor? He tells you boldly that you killed her, in 
his plain way. Did that book of yours take well with the critics and the 
public, my fine author? He thinks it met with a great deal more 
favour than it deserved, and outs with it bravely. Do you, dear fop, 
consider yourself unapproachably handsome ; he can assure you that you 
have much altered since he first knew you, for you were a decent-looking 
fellow enough once; and he not only can assure you, but does so. Do 
not think to pass that gooseberry off for champagne, you pleasant-party 
giver, while Dodds is there ; for he has a keen taste for gooseberry wine, 
and why should he not inquire whether you brew it at home, openly, 
and at once? For he is an enemy to humbug, is Dodds ; and does not 
care for anybody, is all plain and aboveboard, remarkably open, with no 
nonsense about him,—and so good luck to him. 
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FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON.* 


CrYLon has ever been looked upon, and justly so, as a singular island. 
Its native population is of a most motley character: Malabar on the north ; 
Cingalese, or Singhalese, in the south; a Candian kingdom formerly 
occupied the centre, amid steep and lofty mountains, covered with forests, 
and full of impenetrable jungles. Many have asserted the identity of 
the Cingalese and Candians as a race, and averred that both are 
descended from the Siamese; but even they do not appear to be the 
aborigines of the island; the remnant of an older population appears still 
to exist in the Veddahs—a robust and hardy race, courageous and reso- 
lute, who seek their food in the deep forests, which abound with elephants, 
buffaloes, wild hogs, elks, and antelopes, cautiously abstaining from all 
connexion with the rest of the islanders, and worshipping as they live 
under the shade of the banyan-tree. 

Add to these, Malays, the soldiers, sailors, fishermen, and artificers of 
the country, some Saracenic and Hindu blood, a residue of Dutch and 
Portuguese colonisation, and the representatives of an English govern- 
ment and commerce, and some idea may be formed of the scene pre- 
sented when the stranger lands at Trincomalee, or wends his way to the 
more populous Colombo. Half-castes and mongrel breeds of every shade 
and tint of colour, from the sickly white of the European to the jet-black 
of the African negro, are to be seen there, and people of all nations, 
languages, manners, and religions, are blended together. 

Next to this motley population, the lakes and fortifications, the streets 
shaded by rows of tulip-trees, the low but neat houses, with verandahs 
and Venetian blinds without and punkahs within, mosquitoes are among 
the curiosities with which the newly arrived have to make acquaintance ; 
witness Mr. W. Knighton’s experiences. He is attending family worship, 
ouly a few days after his arrival at Colombo, but even in that brief 
time he had become quite intimate with these tiny but persevering per- 
secutors of the human race: 


I had scarcely taken my seat to listen with what devotion such an atmo- 
sphere and such circumstances would allow, when I felt that my old enemies 
were upon me. At the knees my pantaloons were of course drawn more 
tightly than elsewhere, and, as I never could endure drawers in a climate 
where all dress was superfluous, the larger animals of the musquito kind 
invariably found out this weak point, and perched upon my knee—insinu- 
atingly inserted their probosces, as if that knee were their own—and then 
commenced their depredations. I became painfully conscious in a moment 
that they were at work, and, looking down, distinguished two monsters already 
bloated with excessive sucking. I put my hand out quietly, as if intending 
nothing particular, and allowed it gently to descend upon the smarting, itching 
knee; but they were gone—the rascals had been too quick for me. I rubbed 
the wounded member a little, and then placed the other knee upon it, for the 
pressure was agreeable. Amidst the sonorous reading of the Scriptures there 
was a constant buzz, buzz, buzz from my bloodthirsty enemies around my ears, 
longing for a bite. By skilful evolutions of the head and hand I contrived to 
keep them from settling. The punkah was pulled but lazily, and it would not 
have done to have shouted out under such circumstances. I directed many an 
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agonised glance at the wretch who was pulling it, but he heeded them not, for 
he was dozing; his head had sunk upon his breast, and his closed eyes showed 
that he was utterly oblivious of my woes, and likely to remain so ; whilst his 
hand moved mechanically backwards and forwards, lazily, heavily, and uncer- 
tainly. In the mean time a smart, of more than ordinary poignancy, caused 
by some monster musquito I suppose, made me almost jump from my chair. 
I forgot where I was for an instant, and brought down my hand with terrific 
force upon my leg, with force enough to have killed a thousand of the insects 
had they been collected there; but the start had warned the poacher away, 
and he was quietly performing gyrations round my chair, waiting for the next 
convenient opportunity. I felt ashamed of myself; all eyes were upon me 
for an instant; my uncle was grave ; and it was quite evident that Mr. Padre’s 
family, consisting of Mrs. Padre and two Misses Padre, looked upon me 
already as a dissipated character, But, alas! these were but the beginnings 
of sorrows. I was seated upon a cane chair, and through “the interstices 
between the intersections” (vide Johnson's definition of network), these in- 
satiable bloodsuckers made their way to another portion of my frame, where 
the pantaloons were equally tight, and where it was impossible for me to get 
atthem. The loud report which my hand had caused in coming down with 
such force upon my thigh had roused my friend the punkah-puller, I sawa 
malicious grin upon his countenance, as he fixed his eyes on me, and pulled 
harder at more regularly. The agitation of the air caused by his vigorous 
exertions relieved me from the enemies who had been swarming round my 
head ; but, alas! they had only made their way under the chair, where the 
influence of the punkah was not to be felt. I could sit at ease no longer. It 
was only by constantly changing my posture that I could detach those who 
had attacked me from beneath ; and what with the pain and the endeavour to 
prevent fresh assaults, I literally writhed in a species of perpetual motion. It 
was impossible for mortal man to endure it long. © 


An acquaintanceship with the more formidable leeches is to be made 
in the jungle ; as, for example, on an ascent, which every visitor is bound 
to make, of the renowned Adam’s Peak, especially after a heavy dew or 
a little rain, We shall here also appeal to Mr. Knighton’s experiences : 


We had no sooner set out than we found ourselves assailed on all sides by 
one of the greatest plagues in Ceylon—the leeches. The previous rain had 
moistened the soil and brought them out in hundreds on our path. Every 
portion of the ground, nay, even the vegetation was alive with them—they 
were to be seen leaping from the stones or dried branches in every direction, 
full of life and vigour. Few who have not practically experienced it can have 
any idea of the annoyance caused by these disgusting reptiles. The leech- 
gaiters, made of closely-woven cotton-cloth, and tied over the pantaloons at 
the knee, defend the feet from their assaults—without these, the legs would be 
covered with them, for they will penetrate any ordinary description of stocking, 
and find their way above and beneath any ordinary boot. But on the entire 
distance between Ginnemallee and Pallabatula, the last inhabited district on 
the ascent, they abounded, not on the ground only, as is usual in the coffee 
estate, but on the bushes and branches of the trees, so that as we brushed 
past them in the narrow jungle path, we were literally covered with the blood- 
thirsty vermin, At every little bungalow, by the road-side at which we stopped, 
a were obliged to make a general inspection of our persons to rid them of 
the enemy. 

Often did we discover six or eight of the leeches forming a radiated circle 
around a single point, like the spokes of a miniature wheel, all filling ama- 
zingly at our expense—at first, thin as fine threads, but gradually distending 
till the swollen body could scarcely remain attached by the head. Nor was 
the detaching of them so simple a matter as many would suppose. To have 
pulled them off might have produced sores, and caused a considerable flow of 
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blood from the wound fora time ; we were obliged to sprinkle salt upon them, 
before they would voluntarily relinquish their hold, and not even then without 
giving a sharp twitth to the sufferer. Their first bite, on attaching themselves 
to the skin, was imperceptible, so insinuatingly was the proboscis introduced, 
so that the individual, honoured by their attentions, was not aware of the 
attack until the cold clammy body, distended almost to bursting, rolled about 
heavily on the skin. It is a consolation to know that they do sometimes burst 
themselves outright, as I have been informed, although I was never a witness 
of the fact. 


These are grievances more than compensated for by the excitement 
and pleasures of elephant shooting. This sport, it is well known, is 
first-rate in Ceylon, and it requires some little initiation previously to 
being entered upon. This accomplished, there are several ways of 
coming up with the animal itself. Here is an example, as related at 
second-hand, of the experiences of a beginner: 


From eight o’clock, the hour when we separated, he continued marching 
straight forward till eleven, his attendant native in vain urging him to return, 
and at last leaving him aitogether to prosecute his romantic journey alone. 
The fact was, he was ashamed to return till he had done something, and on he 
went, with his gun under his arm, hour after hour in the very middle of the 
day, under a hot sweltering sun! at length through the jungle he saw a clear- 
ing at some distance, and under a tree in the middle of this clearing, a magni- 
ficent elephant, a tusker too, enjoying himself in devouring the branches. 
Here, thought the gallant griffin, is my prey—the others have had their sport— 
now for mine! 

Slowly and cautiously did he creep round to leeward of the noble animal 
before him, and which he had so unceremoniously dedicated to destruction. 
The elephant, he thought, once or twice looked round as if he suspected some- 
thing was wrong, but made no attempt to escape! lucky dog that I am, 
thought our friend, to get such achance! On he came, warily, cautiously, 
silently, scarcely daring to draw a full breath, so anxious and eager was he 
with expectation. At length the great deed was to be done! within twelve 
paces of him stood the gigantic animal, his broad forehead right in front, and 
the monster, as he suspected, looking full in his face, whilst he crouched down 
behind some thick bushes, that he might be completely hid. But still the 
elephant did not give over his meal, or relax the energy of his attack on the 
boughs of the fig-tree beneath which he was stationed! The deadly gun was 
raised, and silently thrust through the brushwood directly in a line with the 
brain, as Mouat had learned its position in our anatomical researches, His 
arm was firm as a rock—his eye true as a hawk’s—all the energy of his 
nature concentrated into one focus, and directed towards the predestined 
victim’s destruction. 

The elephant immediately gave a sort of snort, or blow from his trunk. He 
is thinking of going, thought Mouat, it’s time to fire. The loud report boomed 
suddenly through the peaceful little valley; the elephant gave a convulsive 
start, having evidently received the ball full in his forehead—just where the 
brain was, as Mouat described it—and yet stood still. Then followed a sharp 
piercing cry of pain, whilst the trunk ineffectually beat against the wound. 
‘Why the animal neither advanced nor retreated, our friend could not under- 
stand, but without waiting to solve the problem he fired again. The second 
bullet was better directed, and the elephant rolled over on his side. With a 
chant of triumph, the mighty hunter bounded towards tlie tree, when, horror 
of horrors! he saw a chain wrapped several times round the animal’s leg, and 
confining it to the tree! “Good heavens!” he stammered forth, “ it must be 
a tame one!” “Yes, Mahathma,” said a native who had come up unob- 
served, “ bery tame’un! him Murtey Mahathma’s elephant.” “ Mr. Murtey’s 
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elephant !” shouted Mouat—at that time Murtey was Commissioner of Roads, 
and it immediately struck the ambitious sportsman that he had been slaughter- 
ing a Government elephant employed on the roads—* Mr. Murtey’s elephant !” 
he exclaimed—“ah! very sorry indeed, very sorry—quite a mistake—but I 
must return—the day’s getting advanced.” 


Return was not so easy as was imagined, however. Up came Kelly, 
one of the European subordinates of the Roads Department, and told the 
unfortunate sportsman that he must go before the nearest district judge, 
twenty-two miles away. Such sport is by no means without its danger ; 
witness when our author was out on another occasion: 


We were on the point of mounting to resume our journey, when Hofer 
called my attention to a strange commotion in the jungle at a little distance 
from the coolies, who were flying from it in all directions. In another 
moment we saw a lerge tusk elephant emerging from the thicket, and making 
directly for the little party. 

A more formidable thing than a charge from an enraged elephant can 
scarcely be imagined. His trunk elevated in the air, whilst he trumpets 
forth loudly his rage or hatred, he shuffles his huge carcase along at a pace 
more ass | than any one would conceive possible, when regarding the un- 
wieldy bulk of the animal alone. The bushes bend before him as he advances 
—the branches of the trees snap off with sharp, rapid reports—the animals in 
the neighbouring jungle, alarmed at the danger, eet: whoop, scream, cry, 
bellow, and roar to the utmost, in alarm or in anger, and the whole welkin 
rings with the commotion. : 

Our baggage was of course flung down in all directions by the coolies, as 
they made for the nearest trees. ‘The elephant paused for a moment over the 
articles strewed in his way, but only fora moment ; and hurling a portmanteau 
high into the air, advanced as before, bellowing madly. The natives are, of 
course, expert climbers, so that, ere he approached, all the coolies had made 
their way into the trees, and appeared to be perfectly safe—all but one, who 
had still a leg within reach of the monster's trunk when he approached the 
tree in which the unfortunate man, paralysed by fear, no doubt, was climbing. 
To the others who surrounded him, and to us from the brow of the neigh- 
bouring hill, it appeared that the man was sufficiently high in the tree to 
parent his being caught and dragged down by the infuriated animal. Whether 

e was so caught, however, or was only struck and fell through excessive fear, 
certain it is we saw him fall backwards on the uplifted head of the elephant! 
In a moment the body of the unfortunate man was whirling high in the air, 
and at length descended with a frightful thump upon the ground, only to be 
trampled immediately afterwards into a shapeless mass! 


The Singhalese attendants are strange fellows, with no small quantity 
of low cunning and duplicity at the bottom of their Oriental obsequious- 
ness. ‘There is a capital tale told of a night’s bivouac on Adam’s Peak, 
and a nocturnal visit made by one of the coolies to the traveller’s brandy 
bottle, with the consequences that ensued. Another characteristic story 
is told in a griffin insisting on his native bearer emptying the water from 
the washing-basin, and on his refusing, throwing it over him, by which 
he completely lost caste. The result was, that the griffin had to come 
down handsomely to set matters right; nor was that all the humiliation 
he had to undergo: 


This made the matter completely up, and I experienced no more annoyance 
from the transaction ; Miss Grisi Curry, the youngest but one of the interest- 
ing family, smiled upon me with her full and innocent-looking blue eyes as 
benignly as in times past, nay, even more so. I had often felt, as I accidentally 
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met her so frequently on the stairs, and in the garden, that it would be a 
delightful thing to have such a companion to meet one, on one’s return from 
office, with such smiles, and to keep one’s rooms cheerful. I had been in great 
disfavour before with the Curry family, on account of this escapade of mine ; 
but now, even I could not help seeing that it was at an end, and that Miss 
Grisi was quite as willing as heretofore to let me look into her deep blue eyes 
and rosy mouth, with its well-set teeth. I looked often so, and sighed, and she 
sighed ; and, in fact, how I escaped a formal proposal I know not. 

As the cold weather drew on, I was lying on a couch in my sitting-room, 
smoking, in the evening, my servants had come up-stairs to wait for me, fancying 
I had not yet returned, and squatting themselves in Oriental fashion on the 
mat, proceeded to enjoy a quiet chat. 

I listened to their conversation, only separated from them by a thick, red 
curtain, so that I could hear every word they said. “I only wish he’d throw a 
basin of water on me then, if he’d pay so handsomely as that for it,” said the 
Khitmudgar.* “I never should have stopped,” replied Mhadub, “if Grisi 
Babat had not sent for me that evening, and told me that the Saheb would 
pay well for it one day or other—only to watch for some evening when he came 
home in a good humour, and then to tell him about my wife and children 
being taken away from me. Grisi Baba knows | haven’t got any wife and 
children, but that’s no matter; and then it took five rupees to get my caste 
again, which she lent me, and I was to ask for ten, that’s the way he came to 
give me twelve. O, he’s not a bad Saheb after all, although he said he’d make 
me eat a ham for dinner one day, but he was only joking, I know ; and then, 
he never examines the accounts too much, and doesn't ask for them too often ; 
now I do like a Saheb that doesn’t make a fuss about a few pice—what’s a few 
rupees to people that get hundreds and thousands?” “ Nothing,” said the 
Khitmudgar earnestly—“ nothing. They never miss it; but you’re a lucky 
fellow to have all the money for the grass and grain for the horses go through 
vourhands. I get scarcely anything.” ‘ But look at my caste,” said Mhadub, 
proudly. “ Why, I could have taken every Hindoo servant out of the house 
that time if I had liked, and I would have done it, if it hadn’t been for Grisi 
Baba ; but she can do what she likes with Saheb—the sparkle of her eye is a 
jewel to him.” “ Do you think she'll marry Saheb ?” asked the Khitmudgar. 
“ Of course she will,” was the reply. “ Didn't Mrs. Curry tell me, that when 
Grisi Baba was married I should be kept in Saheb’s service, and get my wages 
raised, if I didn’t make a row about that affair? So you see, caste is still much 
more thought about than you fancy,” he concluded, 

“ Poor Grisi!” said I, musingly ; and here the conversation ended. 


On the other hand, the natives are treated by some of the planters 
quite as badly as are the slaves of the Southern States of America. As 
a class, the Ceylon coffee planters are said to be kind and humane; but 
there are Legrees and Haleys amongst them too, and always will be, as 
long as human nature continues as it is. What is worse, there are in- 
stances where the local magistrates have been wilfully blind to the 
tyranny and abuses of their neighbour and friend the planter. Mr. 
Knighton illustrates these positions partly by imaginary conversations, 
partly by anecdote. One of the party has in vain appealed to examples 
of unselfish and noble devotion among the natives : 

“Stuff!” said Siggins, “all sham, every bit of it. Just you try kindness 
and see how you'll get on with your work. I tried it when I first came here, 
tive years ago, and 1 got nothing done, I promise you.” 

“ Why you were up before me, and fined three times during the first two 
years,” said Mouat ; “ do you call that the result of your kindness ¢” 


* The servant who waits at table during meals. 
+ All unmarried ladies of all ages are called Baba by Hindoo servants. 
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“ Yes,” said Siggins ; “I was green, and didn’t know what was what. But 
you'll not catch me up before you, or any one else, for the future. I manage 
matters better than that now.” 

“ One of my peons told me of some frightful flogging that one of your fellows 
got on your estate the other day,” said Mouat; “ but as it did not come before 
me officially, of course I took no notice of it—planters and magistrates should 
mutually support and assist each other; but it shows that these things are 
spoken of.” 

“ Did he,” said Siggins, angrily; “I’m glad youtold me. It was a simple 
affair enough. I honoured the rascal’s daughter with a little attention—she 
was a fair, neatly-formed Kandian girl—and he sulked about it, although he 
had been regularly employed on my place for three years. In fact, he grew at 
length so insolent, that he came and demanded her out of the bungalow, where 
she was living infinitely more decently and respectably than ever she had been 
living before. The servants had particular orders, of course, that she should 
not leave. I told him his request was absurd, and he then took to crying. I 
laughed at him, as any one else would do, and he then grew angry and swore 
at me. That was too much; so, ordering him up in the verandah, he had two 
dozen—he should have had four, but the daughter broke away from the ser- 
vants inside, when she heard him crying out, and, throwing herself at my feet, 
begged mercy for him, so I Jet him go. As he left the verandah, however, he 
turned and swore at me again, talking of the magistrate, so I had him up once 
more, and whilst he was getting another dozen and his daughter was being 
locked up again, I sent for the head man of the village, to whom I gave a few 
rupees, and told him that if I had any more trouble from that fellow, 1 should 
never hire a man from his village again. He promised I should hear no more 
of him, and took him off.” 


There are examples, also, of the tables having been turned, and of 
gentlemen thrashing their servants not answering so well as was anti- 
cipated. An instance of this kind is related by Mouat, of a finicking 
young coxcomb who rejoiced in the name of Vanstrut: 


“ Vanstrut, it appears, when he first joined the Rifles in Colombo, had a big 
Malabar horsekeeper, Thuru by name—wasn’t it Thuru ?” 

“Yes, Thuru,” said Vanstrut, with some slight symptom of energy in his 
language; “as great a scoundrel as ever rubbed down a horse.” 

“ Doubtless,” continued Mouat; “well, his name was Thuru. Vanstrut 
had, moreover, an unfortunate habit of horsewhipping his offending servants, 
which, in the more civilised parts of our noble island, often got him into 
trouble. One day Thuru had neglected something, or, which was nearly the 
same thing in its consequences, Vanstrut fancied so, and accordingly gave him 
a harmless horsewhipping, not exceeding, I believe, in the castigation by any 
means the limits of moderation. Some of the servants were present, how- 
ever; and Thuru, who was a favourite, and knew what his rights were, went 
off to the police magistrate’s court, and made his deposition ; the other ser- 
vants were summoned as witnesses. The case was clearly proved; and to 
make an example of the military offender, Vanstrut was fined five pounds—a 
sum which he would willingly pay any day for a little gratification.” 

“ Certainly,” said Vanstrut, proudly ; “a mere trifle. Who wouldn’t pay as 
much for a little gratification, as Mouat says ?” 

“ But our friend was not content,” continued Mouat ; “he thought Thuru 
had the advantage of him, as the correction given was inadequate to the price 
paid: so he sent for Thuru, told him it was all forgiven, and hired him again.” 

The smile which diffused itself over the coxcombical countenance of Van- 
strut showed that he rejoiced in the recollection of this clever procedure, 

“One day,” proceeded Mouat, “Thuru was alone in the kitchen, and Van- 
strut, seizing his whip and the opportunity at the same time, marched down 
from the house. Shutting the door, he advanced to Thuru, brandishing the 
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whip. ‘ Now, you scoundrel,’ said he, ‘no one shall see it, and I'll give you a 
thrashing you'll remember. [I've sent all the servants out of the way, and you 
shall feel somewhat more than you did before.’—‘ Stop, mahathma,’ said Thuru, 
beseechingly ; ‘no hit me; master forgive all.’—‘ Yes, you scoundrel, till I 
could get an opportunity, but no longer,’ answered Vanstrut, closing up.— 
‘Stop, mahathma,’ urged Thuru again, his hands joined in front in the attitude 
of prayer. ‘ Master send all servants ‘way ?’—‘ Yes, you rascal,’ said Van- 
strut, bringing his whip down on the bare shoulder of the suppliant. But now 
came Thuru’s turn. Leaping on his master, whom he speedily overpowered, 
he seized the riding-whip, a remarkably heavy one, and made it come into 
intimate acquaintance with his master’s body. Vanstrut was thrown down 
amongst black pots and earthenware dishes, and then, for full five minutes, as 
he himself afterwards related whilst still sore from the thrashing, did Thuru 
vigorously ply the whip, proving his muscular force and his dexterity at the 
same time, for he left no marks upon any uncovered portion of our friend’s 
body. At length, wearied with his exertion, or afraid of interruption, for he 
swore afterwards that the mahathma had roared like a bull e 

“ An infernal lie!” said Vanstrut. 

“ Wearied with his exertion, I say,” continued Mouat, “or afraid of inter- 
ruption, Thuru ceased, and was speedily at a considerable distance from his 
master’s house, where he did not again venture to make his appearance. Van- 
strut had him arrested, and the case came before the magistrate, greatly to 
Thuru’s consternation ; but a little cross-examination brought out the whole 
Story, and Vanstrut got laughed at into the bargain, whilst Thuru escaped 
with flying colours. Indeed, Lister told me that ‘Thuru’ is still a standing 
toast at the Rifle mess.” 











THE SKELETON IN THE HOUSE. 
(A DREAM WITHIN A DREAM.) 


I was sitting “ crooning” over the fire and revolving all sorts of idle 
fancies. ‘The cinders had worked themselves into red heat, and the coal 
castles had dissolved into glowing portals. All sorts of weird figures, 
also, were making themselves apparent—they came out of the black 
marble chimney-piece like shadowy stains; but lo! as I looked upon 
them they took the forms of, familiar faces, and all scenes of life seemed 
to be acted before me. Perhaps my eyes were a little dazzled. I had 
been looking before this into one of those magic crystal rings which have 
become the divining mirrors of the age—and lo! instead of the face that 
I willed to meet me, there would arise on the surface of the crystal the 
clouded countenance of one whom I had known long ago, and whom I 
would fain have beheld under happier appearances. Did he come to 
me there as an evil influence, or merely as the shadowy remembrance of 
the past? Why had his face grown so dark to me? Was the past really 
thus to mantle the present ? Were our dreams, now over, only over for 
us in fancy, but still haunting the wide realms of space, like the accents 
of speech which, we are told, once uttered roll on in endless perpetuit 


from cirele to circle? I was growing melancholy in my cogitations, and, 
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to divert myself, I took up a letter that lay open on the table—it was 
from an elder sister, and I had placed it there for the purpose of answer- 
ing it—strange that my eye should fall directly on this sentence: “ I 
have now got a new servant who is a determined ghost-seer. Amongst 
other visions, she has prodlaimed to us that there is a skeleton in the 
house.” ‘ A skeleton in the house”—well, I suppose there is a skeleton 
in every house—I do not see anything very wonderful in that ; people 
generally make skeletons for themselves if there is not one naturally. In 
fact, from their frequency, one might fancy they were rather liked. 
Just look at the T family, they have money and lands, and children 
and kindred, and, better than all, strong attachment to each other, and 
et they have not escaped the skeleton. There he is, walking palpably 
shah them through the empty corridors and over the broad acres in the 
shape of the heir so intensely wished for and so palpably denied them. 
Are not his bones heard rattling as in triumph at the birth of each suc- 
cessive daughter ? And does not he dodge the very steps of poor T : 








s 
nephew and heir-presumptive, till he has made him grow positively hate- 
ful in his eyes ? Here, too, is the household of the N s, father, mo- 
ther, brothers, and sisters, all assembled round the Christmas fire. They 
look a merry set, do they not? And just now they are so in reality, for 
they have managed, for a short time, to escape the visits of the family 
ot et terrible fellow he is too; all the more so, that they have 
helped to raise him themselves. Such a good fellow was poor N ; 
till he called up that spirit to haunt him. The worthiest of green- 
grocers, with the jolliest of wives and ruddiest of children—what did he 
want with dabbling in railroad shares and speculating in the funds ? 
And when luck turned him into a second Croesus, why could he not be 
satisfied ? Why must he set up to be genteel as well as rich ? Why on 
earth must he aspire to that society which had always looked down upon 
him? I will tell you. Did you ever know the man who set his affections 
on one particular object satisfied when he obtained it? Have you not 
rather seen him grasp it with one hand, whilst he stretched out the other 
for something else lend? And this was N——’s skeleton. Money 
might make him rich, but it could not make him genteel, and so the 
empty bones of the phantom that fled him, walked—like a skeleton 
happiness—through his house, and his peace was poisoned ! 

Then there was the merry circle at the G s, they, too, had their 
skeleton, and a very palpable skeleton it was too. It was always comin 
in the shape of duns, and creditors, and small accounts. It fairly haunted 
them to death, and, as poor G used to say, feelingly, ‘‘ What could 
he do, for it would only be laid by filthy lucre, and with a wife and six 
children, and pinched means, where was that to be found ?” 

I must not forget, also, the Savilles. There was a skeleton in that 
house I am certain, but I think it was a partial one ; at least, it seemed 
to single out poor Mrs. Saville to haunt her. All the rest of the family 
seemed very happy. As for Mr. Saville, he was the most sanguine, be- 
nevolent person in the world ; it was quite a picture to see him romping 
with his boys, or looking upon his wife as though he idolised her. I am 
sure no one could have made her a better husband in every acceptation 
of the word. He was a thoroughly good, honest, straightforward, gene- 
rous-spirited man—but then he was so terribly plain and practical—so 
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utterly and undeniably matter-of-fact. He would not have ventured out 
of doors on a damp evening for all the sentiment and moonlight in the 
world, and as for romantic feelings or platonic attachments, he did not 
even believe in their existence. As a young lady once expressed it, she 
did not think “ he had any poetry in his soul :” certainly, except Milton, 
I do not think he was ever guilty of reading any. Mrs. Saville was 
younger than her husband, rather foolish, very enthusiastic, and decidedly 
impulsive. I say rather foolish in the way of her affections, I do not 
think she wanted sense in other things, but these had somehow got a 
erooked bent ; she had had from her earliest youth the dream of a union 
of tastes, sympathies, and feelings, and (be it whispered low) Mr. Saville 
did not quite come up to her expectations !_ Not but what she owned and 
felt his superiority in all weightier matters. He was so really good, so 
generous, so single-hearted, so constant, and so tender in his affection 
for her—but then he had such an odd sort of way of showing it—he used 
to dash such cold water on her high-coloured fancies ; he had such a 
knack of stripping things of their disguises and letting them be seen in 
their native ugliness; he had such pleasure, too, in exposing them to 
her thus! He was, as poor Mrs. Saville used to say, “ for reducing hu- 
man beings to mere nitrogen and hydrogen, and the beauty of ideality to 
a system of facts, reasonings, and arguments.”’ In truth, never were wife 
and husband, to be really attached, more antagonistical in their natures, 
or opposite in their actions. 

Mrs. Saville was, however, most affected by this contrast of feelings— 
her husband did not much consider it; he was very proud of his wife, 
and whilst laughing at her oddities, and pretending not to understand 
her in the least, he still laid hold of her good qualities and valued them 
to the utmost. It was a pity, though, he should have ridiculed her so much: 
that he should have made game of all and everything that her enthusiastic 
nature prompted her to do and say—it had somewhat the effect of 
closing her heart against him—of making her think him stern—of hiding 
from him some of her noblest feelings, because they were clothed in this 
offensive garb ; of course it did not alter them at all; ridicule and oppo- 
sition have never that effect. It is true we may show an outward change 
beneath their influence, but I fear for all that we only lock our own 
dreams more firmly in our bosoms. 

Well, of course my surmises about the skeleton that lay in the heart 
and haunted the thoughts and movements of Mrs. Saville, were merely 
my own imaginations; but this evening in particular they were more than 
usually rife—in fact, I was fast losing myself in cogitations of all the ske- 
letons with which the world is peopled, and of these Mrs. Saville’s inte- 
rested me the most strongly. T thought I would give a great deal to take 
on me for a short period her very identity, and become possessed of her 
most secret thoughts; or even be clairvoyante with the power of influenc- 
ing her magnetically, and infusing into her somewhat of my sentiments. 
What, if for one evening I could become her guardian-angel ! Ah! it 
seemed to me that I would do great despite to that evil skeleton! The 
fire grew very low as I was thus musing, but still its dull red embers 
glared upon me. The candle, too, got to winking in its socket, and my 
eyes fairly ached from the weariness of keeping them open ; it was quite 
a relief to close them—yes! and I could dream so much better. Day- — 
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dreams of course—I would not allow anything else in my brain ; and yet 
can these be day-dreams ? Why, it seems I am not the same person I was 
only this minute, I seem lost to myself, I appear somehow to be attached 
instead to Mrs. Saville—to be as it were her shadow—her double—to 
enter into her and pass through her as I please—to know all her thoughts 
intuitively—to feel all her sensations, and yet have the power left me to 
engraft my own at pleasure on her mind. It is a new sphere of action 
that I am placed in. I feel passive under it. At present I am only 
conscious of the workings of her mind. 

There! something unpleasant passed between me and the arm-chair 
in which she is sitting solitary over her bedroom fire. What a deep 
sigh it caused in her, what a strange revolution in feeling! Who knows 
but this may be the invisible skeleton with which she is haunted. I am 
sure it is some antagonistical principle, but at present my position is so 
new I feel that I must know myself ere I take up the offensive. There! 
I will glance through her heart. Ah! I thought so, it 7s the skeleton in 
very spirit, and this is what he is whispering to her: 

“Yes! you are very unhappy. It is all very well to talk of a good 
husband, and nice children, and a pleasant home, but what are all these 
things if you have no one to sympathise with you, no one with a conge- 
nial soul. Think how different would have been your situation if you 
had married some one who could properly have appreciated you? who 
could have understood that delicate, refined nature which contracts like 
a sensitive plant beneath each harsh word? Now, with everything around 
you that the world deems prosperity, you are still lonely-hearted. Do 
not tell me that happiness is a flower whose perfection blooms alone in 
Heaven! that you have a better husband than you deserve ; that it is your 
own craving after the beautiful and unattainable that dissatisfies you ; 
that it is the spirit which is restless and will not allow you fair play as 
to reason ; I tell you it is none of these things, but simply that you have 
thrown yourself away. Look round the world; do you not see others not 
even now half so attractive or formed to be loved as yourself, and yet have 
they not secured happy homes, and why should you not have married 
some one equally congenial ? Look at young P ; if you had met in 
younger and happier days do you not think you could have loved him ? 
There is a man now who would have appreciated you; whom you would 
have been proud of ; with whom you would have grown wiser and better ; 
your nature expanding as leaves unfurl themselves to the warmth of the 
sun, for there is no master like love. Oh! it is very well to sigh and 
move restlessly in your chair, and tell me that I am a great deal too bold, 
and that re do love your husband, and that his is at least a tried 
affection, but you know you could love better, even if you could not be 
better loved, and I wonder after all which is the most a woman’s pro- 
vince.” 

Now there was such a heavy, restless, wearisome sigh after the 
skeleton had finished his oration, that I was very nearly creeping into her 
heart and trying to oust him out, but just as I glanced in I saw another 
spirit working for me. Ah! thought I, this is a good agency; I must 
not, therefore, disturb it. I will only look on, and so, as Mrs. Saville’s 
shadow or double, still, or as you will have it, I remained passive. And 
behold I saw how this agency moved in her; how it brought before her 
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scenes of old home-tenderness, of forbearance, of sympathy in trouble, of 
true-heartedness, till at last, not being able any longer to resist its influence, 
she rose suddenly, and saying up loud, “I will not wrong my husband 
further by such thoughts, but will try and sleep them off, I feel he is 
only too good for me,” she passed gently to the bedside, and there, 
spending a few minutes in mental prayer laid herself down between the 
white sheets, and tried to compose herself. 

*‘ Now,” said I, inwardly, “my desire is answered ;” and so laying 
down invisibly beside her, I closed my eyes, and with the whole power of 
my will and spirit I grappled with the skeleton. I desired him that he 
should no longer molest her. I willed that in sleep his falsehood and 
cruelty should be made apparent to her, and the rattling of his dry bones 
should no longer drown the music that dwelt in the convictions of her better 
heart and home attachments. I laid a spell upon him so that he should 
pass from her for ever by her consent and desire. And as he argued truly, 
that having raised him she alone could lay him, I took upon me to in- 
spire her with so virtuous an aversion to his presence, that he should for 
his own sake retire to more delectable ground, and carry out his baneful 
mission where he had greater cope for his genius. You will remember 
this is all that I had willed within myself; I had been passive heretofore 
in my influence with Mrs. Saville, but her soft breathing now convinced 
me that she slept, and so I glanced within her heart, and this is how I 
found myself answered. 

She was sleeping peacefully, and there was a soft smile resting on the 
half-opened lips that gave quite a girlish expression to her face. The 
old married life had fallen away from her, the last ten years of her life 
had been lost in her dream, and she seemed wondering why it was so 
charming to know herself again seventeen; and what an evil vision of 
Jong years she must have been passing over. She wandered amongst 
the old home scenes, and told herself often that she was now free as air ; 
and yet suddenly she started, and blushed, for advancing through the 
dark avenue there came a figure to meet her, at whose presence her heart 
beat high, and a kind of consciousness of personality seemed to flit across 
her. Where had she seen before those sunny blue eyes, that noble fore- 
head, and those waving locks? Why went her heart forth already as 
though it met and’ recognised a kindred spirit ? why was the voice so 
familiar to her? and where had she told herself before that it was music 
in her ears? But this apparition is now beside her, seated on the velvet 
knoll, and with her small hand clasped firm in his, he is speaking 
to her of love. How she listens in her dream. It seems that she has 
somewhere before hearkened, as though in another life now passed from 
her, to like words of affection, answering them then, as it seemed to her, 
in spirit and in truth. 

But all that is changed now. She cannot remember anything beyond 
the present ; only an evil vision as of troubled life, in which two forms 
walked near her; and, behold ! one has gone, and the other is beside her. 
Did he then never speak to her before of love? Strangely familiar is 
that language to her, and vet it is alone her imagination that has 
yielded it expression. Ah! but kindred spirits need not words to ex- 
press language ; and now there is such a trouble off her heart, for she 
is free, and free to listen. What an atmosphere love is! It seems to 
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her the proper atmosphere of hearts, as though she ought never to have 
lived out of it. She recognises it now as the country of her birth, and 
wonders where in her dark dream she had wandered to. They are 
married now—this young couple—and life flows swiftly, for they count 
it by the beatings of their own hearts. pag | are one in everything. 
It is true, with all a man’s uprightness, he has somewhat of a man’s 
sternness—with all manly tenderness, somewhat of a nature proud 
and exacting. Proud of his own strength of purpose—proud of his 
affection—he could sooner forgive an injury than even a doubt of his 
honour. And she, too, is faulty ;—so secure in his love of her—so devoted 
in her admiration—and yet so sensitive, so impulsive—weeping at but 
one harsh word from his lips—hanging on him as though he would 
melt away from her—she becomes exigeante in her affection ; she is 
even conscious of it ; and yet she will not correct herself. He wearies 
sometimes of this excessive tenderness ; he feels a sort of proud annoy- 
ance of being questioned upon his very thoughts; of being obliged to 
answer and give account for the various moods to which he is subject. 
He would fain stand well in her eyes, and yet he feels she is lower- 
ing them both by this mental alchemy. He tries to give, as it 
were, a lighter tone to her feelings ; and this she takes as a personal 
unkindness. She thinks that there is something he wishes to conceal 
from her—that he has grown reserved—that he is shutting up from her, 
as it were, the avenues to his heart. He has said to her jestingly, 
“that no men love as women, for with man love is the master-passion 
only amongst other pursuits, whilst it is the very life of woman ;” and 
these words are now always rankling in her heart. She has grown jealous 
of his very pursuits ; she cannot bear that he should be away from her 
even fora moment. Even his old friends and acquaintances have be- 
come hateful in her eyes, for she thinks that they divide with her his 
affections. ‘This is not all, however ; for time, which began by running 
races with happiness, has now ended by lagging feebly through the 
pulses of her diseased and disordered imagination. She has really, by 
her suspicions, called up for herself the demon that she dreaded. He 
has begun to weary of her. Healthy, sanguine, honest, and kind- 
hearted, his is not the nature to be met always by unmerited reproaches 
and bursts of needless misery. He hates to see a woman weep ; and he 
consoles her as he would a child, thinking in his heart that she is really 
very much like one. He has ceased to expostulate with her. He owns 
even to himself that any house is pleasanter than his own home, and 
repeats invariably, as a sort of excuse, ‘that the woman who suspects a 
man without reason, can have little faith in him; and that however 
grateful he may be to her, he cannot set much store by so weak an 
affection.” 

And thus they are separated. Faults it may be on both sides, but a 
divided heart has sprung up between them; and as the impression on her 
mind has deepened into conviction that her love has been thrown away 
on one who cannot properly appreciate it, his has also matured into the 
certainty that he has sacrificed his life to a woman requiring always to 
be fed with sugar-plums to keep her in good temper. He feels that he 
has fallen away since he knew her—that he has grown enervated, indo- 
lent, unambitious in noble attainments—that she has helped to weaken 
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him—that she has never by any self-sacrifice helped him on the road, 
but rather has driven him to be a mere pleasure-seeker, and to look down 
with somewhat of contempt on that love between man and woman which 
in his earlier dreams he had reckoned as amidst our noblest feelings, and 
worthy of our highest attainments. What more shall I tell you of their 
history ? You must remember I am only reading Mrs. Saville’s heart as 
she lays dreaming under this mental delusion. I am only endeavouring 
to show her what an everlasting skeleton she would have called up in her 
desires satisfied ; and what a deceiver she has been nourishing for herself 
in the form of the shadow skeleton that she has suffered to haunt her 
even in her husband’s homestead. It is quite sufficient to look at her 
heavy eyes and clouded features to see what she has passed through 
even in her dream—what an incubus she is suffering under. Silence! 
for a change has come over her—she has sunk into deeper sleep—slowly 
and gradually the past is returning to her. There is bending over her a 
kind and familiar home face. It speaks, it is true, unpleasant truths ; 
it laughs at her freaks of impulse; it pretends as though it could not 
even understand her caprices ; but there is there such a true deep affec- 
tion, such an honest pride, such a manly heart wrapped up in his young 
wife. His wife—oh! no! for is she not the wife of him whom she 
married in her day-dream of perfections, and like other day-dreams, lived 
to see it fall away from her ?—of him who nurtured for himself all her 
sensitiveness, her absurd impulses, her caprices, her egotism, and then, 
when he wearied of them, threw them back upon her, to be now ten 
thousand times more a bound slave to their power than ever. Oh! that 
she could wake and find it all a dream. And she does wake! The old 
familiar face with whomshe has lived so many years is stooping over her, 
and asks her laughingly, as he bends to kiss her, if she intends to 
spend all her life in sleeping as well as dreaming? He is alive then—not 
gone from her for ever! He is really here—here with her—always. 
He will not leave her now she has found out his value. How she 
springs up flinging herself on his neck, weeping, sobbing, laughing— 
altogether. How she begs him to forgive her. How she tells him she 
has learnt his value all ina dream, and that the Angel has now taken the 
place of the Skeleton. I do not know if the good man understands it all, 
but he sees that his little wife is very happy and very much moved. He 
feels also that she has awakened to love him still better with the comin 
days, that the shadow has left them ; and though he scolds a little aa 
laughs a great deal, yet I see he has got his wife pressed if possible still 
closer to his heart ; and though he is a man and nearly double her age, 
I am sure not even the Angels above need be ashamed of those lar 
tears of joy and thanksgiving that fall (although he himself knows it not) 
down upon her head. 

And now one word for my musings by the fire which have entailed 
upon you all this vision. There are many houses infested by skeletons, 
which, I think, have been called up solely by their owners’ imaginations. 
Let us only set our hearts and consciences to grapple with them, to see 
the real good that is around us, the possible evil that may result from the 
fulfilment of our vain desires, and I think these skeletons will dissolve 
away of themselves, whilst our home atmospheres grow lighter and 
purer, and as though a weight had passed from us on the air. 
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SCENES FROM MY LIFE, 


IV. 
TREATS OF HARRY MERTON IN PARTICULAR. 


Every young man has, I presume, at some period or other of his life, 
felt a longing or yearning, or whatever you may please to call it, for a 
settled home, and all the sweet amenities of wedded wife and child— 
some favoured port, to which his shattered bark may steer, after being 
long drifted over the sea of life, and buffeted by the waves of the busy 
world. Such yearnings are the common attendants on sorrow: the 
haunt the lonely bed of sickness. Stevens is usually possessed by suc 
feelings during the mornings which follow a night of engine th 
crowd upon him as he opens his bottle of soda-water, and whilst he 
quaffs that cooling beverage. “A man,” he would remark to me on 
these occasions, “ can’t live this sort of life for ever, Seaton, my boy, and 
hang it! I mean to settle soon, and leave off Jack, and live cleanly, as a 
gentleman ought to do, as old Falstaff said; but now ’tis my vocation, 
Hal,” he would continue, with a sigh, at the same time directing his 
scout to mix him a stiff tumbler of brandy-and-water. 

Friend Harry Merton, as you will perceive by the erolic verses which 
concluded the last chapter, has an eye to matrimony. In fact, what 
young fellow is there who has reached the age of twenty-one without 
aivioy been the victim of many ardent and tender passions? Stevens, 
even, whose plans of reformation we have given above, declares that he 
has suffered the most thrilling and excruciating pangs of love. Once, 
indeed, he was on the point of eloping; but that amatory scheme was 
suddenly nipped in the bud by his papa, who objected to a baker’s 
daughter, however beauti‘al and angelical in his son’s eyes, as a daughter- 
in-law; and, as we all know, Miss Jemima Sweetbread afterwards mar- 
ried But no! that is rather premature. Harry Merton, then, is in 
love, which some of my readers will perhaps consider as a dangerous 
position. He is also in debt, which, there is no doubt, is one of a much 
more serious nature. 

About this time he much frequented the shop of a Mr. Abrahams, who 
dealt ostensibly in jewellery and curiosities ; a little shop in an out-of- 
the-way street, with small windows, in which were displayed a few 
choice pieces of old china, coins, armour, bronzes, and the thousand-and- 
one wares of a dealer in antiques. Of Mr. Abrahams, when I accom- 
panied Merton thither, I saw but little ; my friend and himself generally 
retired into an inner room, whose glass door was carefully curtained 
within, whence the sound of suppressed voices in earnest conversation 
would issue. He was evidently a man whose acquaintance was much 
sought after. Turfton (the betting man) would wait for hours to obtain 
speech with him. In fact, he was frequented, as I was informed by my 
tailor, “by such gents as is a-goin’ to the deuce.” The owner of this 
palace of ancient days was a small, dark, snuffy man, evidently of the 
Hebrew persuasion, who uttered every sentence through his nose. On 
one occasion, after Merton and himself had had a longer consultation 
than usual, Mr, Abrahams spoke in a louder tone than his wont. He 
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exclaimed, in an excited manner, “ That paper, shir, I wouldn’t give— 
I wouldn’t give you a boxsh of pashtilles for it;” and Harry Merton 
came through the red-curtained door, pale, and graver than usual. 
During these conferences I was left to amuse myself as best I might in 
company with the antiques and my own thoughts, which were of a sad 
nature, That one so good and true should ruin himself thus! There 
was no use in remonstrance; he had involved himself in that labyrinth 
which has but one melancholy exit. I would sit there and conjure up 
all sorts of horrible ideas; scarcely noticing the monotonous ticking of 
many clocks, which indicated all hours of the day, suitable to England— 
and its antipodes ; or the presence of a daughter of Israel, who presided 
over and guarded this garden of Hesperides. 

There were some ludicrous scenes which occurred too—the fruit of 
these visits ; one which took place at his father’s house especially so. 
Henry Merton, Esq., sen., is a man of much respectability. He frequents 
the Stock Exchange; and has the reputation in the city of being a 
moneyed man. He is a widower. One afternoon, during Harry’s last 
long vacation (that young gentleman was out amusing himself as usual, 
for he had become quite a man of pleasure), there stopped at his father’s 
house in square one of Pickford’s ubiquitous vans, from which, to 
the astonishment of that quiet and aristocratic neighbourhood, there 
issued alittle collection of stuffed animals, lions, giraffes, &c., which were 
deposited in the hall—“a menagerie, by Jove!” as Timson Popkins, 
Esq., who was surveying the proceeding through his eye-glass from over 
the way, sneeringly remarked, “and we shall have old Merton standing 
at the door and asking us to walk in and see the live lion stuffed with 
straw, by Jove!” from which remarks it may be presumed that Mr. 
Merton’s credit in the city has decreased a little. Harry himself wrote 
me a long account of what had happened. The stuffed animals came 
into his possession as part payment of a bill to which he had put his 
name: they issued from the store-rooms of Mr. Abrahams, who, in dis- 
counting a bill, always insisted on his young friends taking half the 
amount in curiosities, or else pictures by the old masters ; and it is well 
known employed young Scrivins, the artist, to manufacture the latter in 
a little dingy room above his shop. This letter grieved me much. What 
was to be the issue of all this? It ended thus: 

‘* A garret in an obscure street in town—bare, desolate, and damp. 
The rain at times creeps through the ill-made roof, discolouring the 
walls with many a spreading stain. There is but one window in the 
room, which overlooks a mass of chimney-tops and church-spires, half 
veiled in a red, smoky haze; but above is the vast expanse of heaven, 
which to-day is cloudless ; and the tenant of the rooms has placed his 
seat so that he may look up from his work at times and gladden his 
heart with a glimpse of the fair blue sky. One can see at a glance that 
the place is bedroom and sitting-room combined: a rickety tent bed in 
one corner, with dingy curtains and a patched coverlet of many colours ; 
in another a table, with the remnants of a scanty breakfast. ‘The walls, 
we have said, are whitewashed ; covered are they, too, with many a rough 
sketch in charcoal: slight sketches, exhibiting talent of no mean order. 
There is an easel in the room, supporting a half-finished picture. The 
only luxury there consists of books, richly bound, in glaring contrast to 
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the rude shelves which hold them—for in that squalid garret genius 
dwells.” Such is the present home of Harry Merton, the petted child of 
fortune ; clever, talented, light-hearted Harry! He is not working to- 
day at his easel, but writes ; pausing often ; is face at times clouded, as 
though unpleasant memories swept across it; but the cloud soon 
vanishes, and eye and lip resume their wonted calm. He is writing to 
an old school and college friend—in fact, to myself. 

‘¢ You reproach me,” his letter said, “ with not revealing to you 
my secret thoughts. You say that you can detect the veil of sunny 
mist which hides the deep abyss of black and sorrowful reality. 
Seaton, you shall reproach me no longer. With Macbeth, ‘ I ’gin to 
be aweary of the sun.’ I have lived to see the palaces which m 
boyhood’s imagination reared sink to the ground—to doubt the wreathed 
smile and the honeyed lip. I have begun to know myself. You are 
older than I, and doubtless have experienced such feelings, and to you 
the knowledge has not come too late. Ellen you know. There, Seaton, 
is my life’s anchor. I have now to render myself worthy of her. 
Before me the future looms; the past I would fain forget. Not wholly 
either, for there are bright Eden-spots there—the days I saw her first 
—the moment when, with blushing cheek and averted eye, she owned 
her love: can life parallel that moment? . . . . 

“ T have cast from me all adventitious ornament, the world’s gauds. 
You would laugh to see my abode; rather different from the suite of 
rooms I had at Oxbridge, where you used to call me the Sybarite— 
those luxurious rooms, with the somniferous arm-chairs and sofas. The 
chair on which I sit has but three legs, and the deal table at which I 
am_ writing is troubled with the rickets, which things I mention as an 
apology for the illegibility of this scrawl. Misfortunes come not alone, 
they say. How true that is! I returned late at night from Lady 
’s party, where the witty and beautiful were met in a place one 
could only liken to fairy-land. My dreams that night were, as you may 
suppose, in unison with the scenes I had lately witnessed. I awoke— 
to hear that my father was dead, and that I was a beggar. My books I 
have kept—I could not part with those old friends; all else has gone to 
my creditors. a not all paid. That is the burden which still 
weighs me down. But forwards! Misfortune has taught me what I can 
do. You used to admire my sketches: those sketches give me my daily 
bread. You remember I often wrote for the school periodical at Old 
Puxley: my pen, old friend, now furnishes me with the fig-leaves of so- 
ciety— coats, to wit, and vests of divers hue—and comforts me with the all- 
consoling weed. Come soon, and smoke, and talk over ye dayes of old.” 

From which it will be seen that Harry is in a fair way to find his level 
at last. If the source be high, the fountain will rise, the more vigorously 
in proportion as the resistance is greater. 

A fair girl, too, is writing at the same hour. Strange! as though her 
<7 thought beat in unison with her lover’s. The sun plays amid the 
ripples of her hair, tinging it with gold. Her eyes are blue, lit up with 
love, and sunny hopes, and the peaceful joys of innocence. . . . . 
“You are in poverty, Henry; alone, with none to cheer you. I am 
here, doing nothing, living in comparative luxury. This must not be. 
Write and counsel me, dearest. Let the strength of your mind. be 
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infused into my weakness. I am a silly girl, fitted only to lean on you.” 
. « + « Ellen arose, plucked some sweet-scented flower which twined 
around the window, and placed it in her letter, from which the above is 
an extract. 


V. 
A DESULTORY CHAPTER. 


“Ir is quite refreshing to turn from such harassing description of 
dissipation, misery, and ruin, to scenes of rural innocence and bliss, such 
as must surround you, my dear sir, in your delightful little village.” 

So runs a letter (which I have in my possession) that was written 
about this time by Mrs. William Gobbleton, an aunt of Harry’s, in de- 
scribing the harassing events which were disturbing my poor friend’s 
peace of mind. From this letter, which is directed to a Mr. Coalbrook, 
of Dale, it will be seen that Harry’s aunt is a lady of a severe and 
virtuous disposition. Merton had been quite a protége of hers. She 
used to designate him amongst her friends as “ that delightful young 
man; a charming creature, my dear, and immensely clever.” On his 
calling on her, however, soon after his father’s death, Mrs. Gobbleton 
was declared “not at home,” although he saw her at her usual seat at 
the drawing-room window. Her carriage stood at the door; and her 
footman (the largest man, with the thickest calves of any in the neigh- 
bourhood) was waiting to hand her to the aforesaid carriage. We have 
said her carriage, and her footman—well! so they were, virtually, 
although they did not belong to her. In fact, her husband, the Rev. W. 
Gobbleton, was by no means a man of property; but they had discovered 
a California, a new El Dorado, “ which,” as Mrs. Gobbleton would pri- 
vately remark to her husband, “is worth to us at least 2000/. a year, my 
love.” A few years before the present events, they had spent a summer 
at that delightful little German watering-place, Pumpernikel (with which 
we are all of us acquainted, in connexion with that charming creature 
Mrs. George Osborne—oh! why did she so long resist the love of the 
faithful Dobbin ?). They there became acquainted with a maiden lady, 
of large fortune and restless spirit, who had wandered over half the 
continent of Europe in search of happiness, which, although she possessed 
everything which might contribute to it, and never had a real care in 
her life, had hitherto eluded her grasp. 

At the present time we find her domesticated with the Gobbletons, 
who make use of her fortune, house and carriage, and bully her shame- 
fully. Yet, with all this, Miss Tabitha Trumpington (“my darling 
Tabby !” as Mrs. Gobbleton affectionately designates her) considers 
herself at last one of the happiest of women ! 


“So Harry Merton is a beggar!—serve him right—no business to 
spend the money he did at Oxford—would have kept him now. Well! 
he must go down the ladder, as better men have done—drive a cab—go 
out as porter, and earn his bread by the sweat of his brow.” Such was 
the sentence, uttered in a sharp, jerking manner, which proceeded from 
the lips of a little withered man to the companion of his walk, the 
clergyman of the parish of Dale. 
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Mr. Coalbrook is a character in his way : he affects the cynical. The 
rustics of the parish of Dale call him a Miss-Ann-Trup; which, I pre- 
sume, is a corruption of misanthrope. Beneath a rough exterior, how- 
ever, he hides a kindly heart. To speak metaphorically, he would give 
a beggar half-a-crown with one hand, and knock him down with the 
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“¢ Well, but my dear Mr. Coalbrook K 

“ Now, don’t mister me. Call me plain John Coalbrook, or Jack.” 

*‘ Well, then, Coalbrook, we must look at the case in all its bearings. 
Here is a young man, petted from childhood, half spoilt by luxury, 
thrown amid all the temptations of college life, with unlimited command 
of money, at an age when we are none of us very wise or very prudent.” 
Here the speaker sighed as he remembered the sums he too had spent, 
with the half of which he would now count himself content; sums which 
had gone, he knew not how, in youth’s fruitless pursuit of pleasure. 
“‘ Considering all these things,” he continued, “ it seems strange to me 
that misfortune can reclaim him as it has done. It shows that his heart 
is in the right place. Believe me, the chrysalis has broken its shell at 
last. This only shows us that we should never cavil at sorrow. In 
prosperity, Harry would have remained the every-day butterfly of fashion; 
now they tell me he has set himself manfully to retrieve the past, and to 
work his way, trustfully, into the future.” 

‘*‘ Hum!” said the cynic; “ we must change our flies, Hammond ; the 
fish won't take these.” And he sat down on the bank and drew out of his 
creel an old volume of the Gentleman’s Magazine, in which he kept the 
various bright coloured materials for fly making. 

“‘ What do you send your sons to college at all for?” he asked, sud- 
denly looking up from the mysteries of peacocks’ herls and silver twist. 
** They are sure to get into danger of some sort. Does your curate, who 
vegetates on 3001. a year, suppose that because he is poor his son will be 
content to live in a corner and know nobody, and keep within his allow- 
ance? Fudge! Nota bit of it! The young fellow goes up—immense 
resolutions, of course—read for a first class—never owes a penny. 
at him in his second term. There he goes—splendid clothes—jewellery. 
All tick, sir—driving a tandem, and that’s tick too.” 

‘I think with you,” said the clergyman, in a more gentle tone, “ that 
it is a mistake for a very poor man to send his son to college; for one 
of the chief advantages of college life, in my opinion, is its society—the 
association with clever men, whereby the mind is sharpened, as steel by 
contact with the whetstone. Now a poor man is in many cases debarred 
from this advantage, or is tempted to live above his means in order to 
obtain it. Ah! see—the rain-cloud is gathering yonder. We must put 
up our tackle.” 

They stroll back through rich pastures which border the stream, 
covered with wild flowers, among which the meadow-sweet sends forth 
its odorous perfume. They reach Mr. Coalbrook’s cottage—a little 
cottage placed amid clustering trees in a valley. The cynic is very par- 
ticular about his garden: ‘tis in truth a beautiful spot, on which he 
lavishes a paternal care. His quick eye darts over it like a hawk’s, and 
discovers in one corner a drooping plant. 

“ John” (to his man-servant—he allows no woman to euter the pre- 
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cincts of the lodge), “a table, two chairs, pipes and coffee; and send 
~— here.” 

The gardener enters. ‘This plant—not been watered to-day—see to 
it, sir, and at once—d’ye hear?” 

The gardener turns away slowly, muttering, “ With all your fine gar- 
dens and money, I’m better off nor you ; for I loves my wife and childer, 
and you ain’t got none to love, you wretched Miss-Ann-Trup.” 

“ None to love.”——The words struck him forcibly, although not in- 
tended for his ear. They grated on some chord far, far down in his 
heart. A late scene ; a lonely sick-bed rose before him, with its hired 
attendants and unwilling services ; and he thought of the time he must 
again inevitably lie there—with “ none to love.” 


I will return to myself and my own actions—not that they are fruitful 
in adventure—in thought, rather, and in reminiscence. As I sit now 
by my fireside, whilst the blast howls without, and the snow is drifted 
against my cottage door, what crowds of faces pass before me in memorv! 
—those who have played their part with me on the stage of life—some 
of whom have now finished their allotted work, and will not appear agaim, 
to laugh, or weep, or play any more. 

I have finished my course of Oxford studies, and am returning home — 
my home, with the Tredaspens in Cornwall. I take my ticket, ecomfort- 
ably seat myself in a corner of the carriage, and, enve in a multi- 
tude of wrappers and rugs, prepare my patience for a long day to be 
spent in rushing through half a dozen counties. I see the sun sink, and 
twilight is approaching: the farm-houses begin to glimmer with their 
twinkling lights: the passengers decrease: I am alone in the carriage. 
For the last hour I have been breathing the: soft air of Devon, and now 
and then have caught a passing breeze from the sea. At last, our speed 
slackens ; the steam rushes out, and we gradually stop. With my eyes 
half blinded by the sudden glare of lamps, I jump out to stretch my legs 
for the allotted five minutes—and in jumping out, nearly upset a tall— 
thin—yes, can it be ?—it is—Jones. Jones with a lady on his arm, and 
staggering beneath the load of many bandboxes. ‘* My wife, Seaton,” 
he said, in his usual melancholy tone, and in a whisper ; “‘ Miss Jemima 
Sweetbread that was.” 


VI. 


Ir was late in the evening of the next day that the old Regulator 
coach put me down in the little village of St. Ann’s (every village has 
its own saint in Cornwall), at Mr. Tredaspen’s door. During the latter 
part of the drive I had been immersed in a bright day-dream, to think 
that I was so soon to see little Emmy again. Little Emmy, indeed! 
why, she must be now at least eighteen. I wondered whether she still 
thought of me, and how—as her playfellow; her little husband, as she 
used to call me? I had not seen her for three years. The sudden 
stoppage of the coach dispelled these visions. I jumped down and rushed 
into the house, or rather into the arms of Mrs. Brodback, the house- 
keeper, who was nearly knocked down by the concussion. “ Well, to 
think of the ingratitude of mortals,” exelaimed that lady, indignantly ; 
“I, who nursed him when he was a blessed babby in arms, through the 
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measles and small-pox ;” and she retired to give vent to her feelings by 
blowing up the servants generally. 

It was like a dream when they all came out to greet me, and amongst 
them a pretty little figure—prettier than ever, who gave me her little 
hand, blushing all the while like a thousand peonies. Indeed, it was not 
till he went up-stairs to dress for dinner, that that infatuated young man, 
Henry Seaton, regained anything like composure; and then he sat down 
bewildered, and almost wondered that the whole scene did not fade away 
like a vision of the night, and he again find himself in his rooms at 
Oxford. 

I found the little watering-place of St. Ann’s quite full of visitors. 
The North Cornish Gazette informed us of the arrival of “Thomas 
Stevens, Esq., eldest son and heir of the Honourable Tooler Stevens, 
M.P., who has honoured our romantic shores with a visit, for the purpose 
of drinking our far-famed waters. We learn,” the paragraph went on 
to state, “that the young gentleman’s health has been seriously injured 
by a too close application to his university studies.” I was delighted to 
hear of the arrival of my old school and college friend, and paid him an 
early visit, when I found the studious invalid reclining on a sofa, in a 
gorgeous dressing-gown, over his tenth tumbler of whisky-toddy. 

Stevens dined with us in a few days, in company with Sir Higgledy 
and Lady Piggledy, and their son, who, by the way, is more boorish than 
ever. I enjoyed myself immensely ; how could it be otherwise, when 
Emily sat by me and chatted merrily, as of old? There was a little 
timidity too, but that I could account for. 

After the ladies retired, the gentlemen divided into two parties, as it 
were, for conversation, the old gentlemen discussing the usual range of 
old-country-gentleman topics—partridges, poor-laws, and politics, apply- 
ing themselves assiduously to their old port; the younger ones chose a 
wider range of conversation, and preferred claret. Whatever the subject, 
the baronet always contrives to introduce Ireland and “ me ancesthral 
property,” on which point he is great, and eloquent. 

* Rejected !” impetuously exclaimed Stevens, in answer to a question, 
“]T have been rejected, my dear sir, three several times. Ofcourse I was 
very much cut up about it at first: neglected my hair, took to pipes, and 
all that sort of thing. However, after the first, I sat down and wrote— 
no, I got a friend to write for me a copy of verses, which in the end 
served for all three. They began by informing my cruel fair that I 
made my bow to her—cut the connexion, in fact; since ’twould be mad- 
ness to pause ; the height of folly, and quite vain to upbraid her; that 
I knew not, and sought not, the cause of the coldness which then did 
o’ershade her. They then went on to say, that her coldness the worldly 
may praise, but her feelings—oh! wouldn’t they chide her, when he 
(that’s me) was afar from her gaze, who once linger'd in fondness beside 
her. This, though, in the case of my last flame, was utterly false, for I 
never ‘linger’d in fondness beside her’ but once, and then xo inveigled 
me to go out with her for a walk; to hold her parasol, and see after her 
pet poodle. But I had my revenge, for, slipping behind, I made a 
~_—— of the quadruped to a passing dustman, who sold it to her next 

y for five guineas. On circumstantial evidence, sir, she positively 
rejected me.” | 
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“Talking of rejection,” said the baronet, “ inttrrojuices to me mind a 
circumstance which occurred to meself in the year ’37. Let me see, 
it was about the payriod that me father died, dem I came in for the 
property in county Connaught. I——” 

“Well,” continued Stevens, coolly interrupting him, “when I was 
refused the last time, I thought the old verses must be rather stale, as 
this was the third edition, so I got my friend to add another verse or 
two, which he did, to the effect, that the fiend of remorse had awoken, 
and that in silence the owner of the poodle and parasol would sorrow 
and weep for the vows that by her had been broken. 1 sent them, sir,”’ 
he continued, plaintively ; “but she has remained unreconciled up to 
this time.” 

“ By the way, Stevens,” said I, “I saw your old flame, Jemima, a 
day ortwoago. She’s married—to whom, do you think ?” 

“Ah! I know all about it, my dear fellow—Jones, the disconsolate 
one—15,000/. in the Three-and-a-Half per Cents. Capital match for 
him, poor fellow. Baking must be a capital trade—turn to it myself one 
of these days.” 

I stole away very soon, and found Emmy alone in the drawing- 
room. I had time for a good deal of happy chat, and at least half a 
dozen but no, Emmy, we won’t tell the world anything about that. 
When Mr. Tredaspen came in, he exclaimed—kind, simple man !— 
“* Why, little Sunshine, your cheeks are burning ; you have been sitting 
too near the fire.” 

Now, had I the pen of—who shall I say ?—would I sing in poetic 
measure the mystical birth of youthful love—Love, the heart-compeller 
—the subduer ;—how, as erst from Aphrodite sprung, he spared not 
even her—the joy-goddess—but pierced her with his fatal shafts, as she 
lay beneath the spreading pines of Ida; so neither now did he spare us 
of mortals sprung. Could I, I repeat, write in such a style as that (the 
above piece, I beg leave to state, is borrowed as an example for the oc- 
casion), I would amplify the subject. But, unfortunately, I cannot. 
Therefore I will not bore you, gentle reader, by a long account of how I 
kissed Emmy under the old oak in the shrubbery ; or how she, with a 
rosy blush on her bright ruddy cheeks, told me, one fine morning, that 
she would strive to make me a good little wife, hanging on my arm and 
weeping the while. We were engaged to be married as soon as I could 
get a curacy. 








VIL. 


Ir is night, and Harry Merton is again alone—not in his garret, that 
would be a paradise to the place he now dwells in—a debtor's prison. 
It is night, and the world of London is awake and stirring: he can hear 
the tide of busy life rushing through those great arteries and veins—the 
streets. How desolate he feels there alone in that dingy room, scarcely 
lighted by the guttering candle! The garret was his home at all events ; 
but now there is no home for him. There he could retire from the 
throng of men to his books, those loved companions, and forget for 
awhile his sorrows in communion with the wisdom of ages past. He 
strides hurriedly up and down that narrow room; but he sees not the 
broken furniture—the grated windows which confine that abode of misery; 
he hears not the coarse jests which arise on every side; his mind’s eye is 
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far, far away ; he is a little child once more, seated at bis mother’s knee ; 
he is gazing up to her face—that face which never looked on him but 
with a smile of tenderness. That memory of a mother’s love—how un- 
speakable !—rushing through the heart in misfortume’s saddest hour, 
making us little children once again! Again he is with Ellen—she 
smiles on him, too, as she ever smiled ;—softened in heart, broken in 
spirit, the strong man weeps. 

His thoughts are confused ; he cannot collect them. His debts—how 
ean he pay them ? What is there for him to do? 

“What is my learning worth?” he exclaimed, bitterly; ‘talents I 
have—I know it—how can I use them? Mind, which I have reverenced 
heretofore as the lever which moved the world—can that be a dream ? 
Ellen—I cannot drag her down to such a level as this. No—that dream 
must go too. I will write at once.” 

There is a grating of the lock of his room. He listens—then a quick, 
soft footstep—a stifled cry. 

“ Ellen !” 

“Harry, dearest, you will not send me away. I have come all this 
way to comfort and cheer you. No, you cannot send me away!” 
She is sobbing bitterly, folded in his arms. That perhaps was one of 
the most miserable ied most happy moments of his life. He sees not a 
short figure which entered with Ellen, and stands, wrapped up in a 
great coat much too large for him, in one corner of the room. It is the 
cynic, who now comes forward. 

‘* Why, Merton, my boy, what’s the meaning of this, eh ?” 

In half an hour Harry Merton was free! How this transformation 
in his fortunes was effected, the following dialogue will perhaps — 

“ T'll tell you what it is, Bob Hammond.” The individual addressed 
morn slightly, but he was getting used to Mr. Coalbrook’s manner of 


** Well, what?” 

The cynic returned no answer for some moments, but continued calmly 
to prune his vines. He is standing on tip-toe on a tall chair, in order 
that he may reach the highest shoots, clothed in a loose alpaca dress, with 
a straw hat of immense brim on his head, in his mouth a oe black clay, 
which he generally uses when busy about anything. His meerschaums 
he calls “‘ pipes of repose,” and only uses them when the labours of the 
day are over, and he sits overlooking his garden, and drinking his coffee. 

“ Pll tell you what it is, Bob Hammond. My mind’s not easy about 
that young fellow ; we must do something for him.” 

The clergyman answered not a word, but came up and shook his hand 
heartily. There was a sort of glistening dew in his calm blue eye. 
“« Spoken like yourself——” 

*‘ Pshaw! man, don’t make a fuss about nothing. I’m not going to 
do a generous action ; don’t imagine it. But the truth is,” he continued, 
slowly, and in somewhat of a melancholy tone, “ I’m getting old and 
lonely, and I want somebody to live with me here—somebody that will 
take care of me by-and-by, and see after the garden, you know, when I 
can’t. Pshaw! I can’t love a cat or a dog all my life.” 

“And Ellen, his wife that is to be ?” 


“ Phew! a woman,” and the cynic whistled dolefully. ‘‘ Why, I never 
thought of that.” 
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“ She must live here, too; and my life on it you spoil the children 
dreadfully.” 

« Children in Dale Cottage! Oh, Lord !” 

However, in time there were children in Dale Cottage, and a very few 
weeks after the above conversation there was a wedding there, which the 
reader will find duly chronicled in the ——-shire Gazette. As : 
body has been to a wedding, or, if they have not, are very much to 


pitied, there is no occasion to relate how the bride looked lovely in her 
tears, or how the gallant bridegroom, in a neat and appropriate speech, 
said, &e. &c., all of which things are duly related in the aforesaid paper. 
Suffice it that the unhappy Simpson, the gardener, forgot his cares, or 
drowned them in flowing bumpers, in which pastime he was aided and 
abetted by the faithful John; and that the cynic smoked his pipe that 
evening calmly beneath his own fig-tree, and remarked to the vicar, 
‘‘ Pshaw! what do people go on wedding tours for? much better have 
stopped here.” 








WHEREIN WAS WELLINGTON GREAT? 


BY E. P. ROWSELL, ESQ. 


OrtenTiMES has the question been put, and oftentimes answered, but 
the replies have varied ; and so desirable is it to grasp correctly and 
clearly the principle upon which this great man acted, and which led to 
such extraordinary successes, that we ask to be pardoned for occupyin 
a page or two this month in the further discussion of the important dnd 
interesting inquiry. 

Now there are some who would deny the Duke of Wellington all but 
a mere fraction of merit for his wonderful achievements, on the strange 
score that he was a very fortunate, or, to use the vulgar term, a very 
“lucky” man. This term “lucky ” is frequently used by a certain class 
of conceited grumblers, who are pleased to assert that the great difference 
between men is not in respect of their mental power or moral qualities, 
but in regard to the iavour they meet with at the hand of circumstances. 
This is a doctrine which, if we do not eschew altogether, we survey with 
a very scornful eye. That there is an appearance sometimes of extra 
favour from chance or accident, we do not dispute; but that in the vast 
majority of instances that which seems mere “luck” is the result of 
vigorous forethought, we most emphatically assert. It is an evil hour 
for a man that in which he takes up this doctrine of good fortune ; not 
much must be expected from him after he has fallen into the dangerous 
delusion. Once let us imagine that our successes are not the result of 
our exertions, and our failures never to be traced to our weaknesses, and 
our hopes and our energies will dwindle and decay, and we shall fall into 
utter insignificance. 

We will venture to say the Duke had no notion of “luck.” It was work 
and its fruit with him. If something was required to be done, somebody 
was required to do it, and that somebody must do it well ; and the best 
way of ensuring his doing it well, was the superintending his performance 
oneself ; these were about the simple rules upon which the Duke acted, 
and the world has seen the result’ There was uncommonly little romance 
about him—he suffered no mystification of any matter—he had no idea 
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of knotty points or subtle niceties—calmly and composedly he let his mental 
gaze rest upon any subject, and never shifted or removed it until it had 
penetrated to the core, and triumphantly gathered every point and every 
feature. We need scarcely pursue the argument. No sensible person 
will say that the Duke of Wellington’s successes must be ascribed to good 
fortune, or to any other cause than a remarkable combination of qualities 
such as the world never before saw, and will probably never see again. 

Now it will readily be understood, when we make this remark, that 
we are far from asserting the Duke to have been the greatest man the 
world has produced. His warmest eulogist would not venture upon such 
a statement. There is, indeed, a sense in which, however, such state- 
ment might approach the truth. Where shall we find, looking back to 
the beginning of the world, and bringing the eye carefully along the line 
of mighty warriors and statesmen who have figured in various ages 
—where shall we find anything approximating to Wellington’s in- 
tellectual capacity united to Wellington’s moral worth? In that 
point of view—in respect of the union of extraordinary sagacity, 
admirable judgment, comprehensiveness of thought, with high sense 
of duty and marvellous integrity—we may, indeed, consider Wel- 
lington to have had no rival among any of the great men recorded in 
history. But it is not upon the Duke’s greatness in this sense that we 
propose to dwell now. We seek, firstly, to inquire the critically correct 
interpretation of the term “ greatness ;” secondly, with what modifica- 
tion such term must be applied to Wellington ; and, finally, to point out 
how inevitably the operations of such a mind as we shall then have por- 
trayed must have led to the long train of successes which our hero did 
actually accomplish. 

Now we consider that the man deserving to be styled “great” in the 
sense most strongly stamped with propriety, must be the leader and not 
the follower of the times in which he lives. He must give a character 
to, and not receive a character from, the period in which he has existence. 
His intellect must be creative ; it must be untrammelled by the things 
that be, and must seek to bring about things that are not. It must 
march mightily onward in the course which itself dictates, and its objects 
must be those which itself alone can conceive. The master-mind will 
know no fetters : it stalks not in any old, beaten track ; it must hew its 
own path and proudly tread therein. Napoleon’s was a master-mind. 
Execrable, according to our view, as were the ends sought by that 
mighty, but cold, callous, and selfish spirit, still those ends were so 
stupendous, so beyond all ordinary conception, so utterly incapable of 
being contemplated by any but the bcldest and vastest intellect, that our 
admiration is abundantly elicited at the exhibition of the colossal power 
of thought and amazing mental grasp. The emphatically great man 
does not fulfil a suggested purpose: he devises objects for himself and 
achieves those objects. He plans and he executes. He is servant to 
none, is dependent on none; in his own mind he has a power which 
places him immeasurably beyond the receiving aid from others, and 
makes him a solitary being from the sheer circumstance of want of rivalry. 

But it will be easy to see the difficulties and dangers attendant on the 
course of the man thus splendidly endowed. His attributes compel him 
ever virtually to dictate, even though ostensibly he may do nothing but 
obey. Commonly speaking, he will dictate openly—his mandate will be 
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arbitrarily published, and men will be called to bow before him and 
become but tools for the execution of his purposes. But in both cases, 
especially in the latter, this triumph may be short-lived. Men commonly 
love not those to whom they feel they are inferior, or who cannot in an 
way be made subject to their control. So long as they can declare the 
objects to be obtained, and their leaders are content with guiding them 
by the easiest and most expeditious path to these objects, they will be 
satisfied ; but let their leaders devise and strike out boldly into new 
paths, to gain new goals, and the chances are, the followers will begin to 
doubt and to grumble, and, finally, will abandon the guides whose wisdom 
they cannot measure, and whose movements, therefore, they distrust. 
Then comes the fall. ‘The master-mind recedes not. As has been said, 
it cannot carry out purposes other than those born within itself. Drag 
down a great intellect from a great sphere wherein it revels, in which it 
finds fit occupation, giant labour in proportion to its giant strength, and 
command it to work in some lower sphere, for which it is totally unfitted, 
and which abounds with tasks needing comparatively only child’s power, 
and the master-intellect will present a miserable aspect of utter useless- 
ness. The mind so vast that it must ever be employed on objects be- 
yond all ordinary scope, works but ill in this world of ours. If it be bent 
on evil, terrible will be the result ; first of all to mankind, and subse- 
quently, when its designs have been thwarted and the tide of fortune has 
turned against it, to itself ;—if its direction be good, the chances are 
infinitely, that its operations being unintelligible to the mass will be 
despised and defeated, no benefit will accrue to society, while despair will 
seize the master-mind itself. A mighty intellect !—what admiration is 
vs for it, and yet how is it feared and disliked, and what a terrible 
gift it is to its possessor! How seldom is a happy heart allied to a master 
mind! How full is this mind of restless working, tumultuous thoughts of 
startling boldness, projects and schemes jostling one another, and each 
vieing with the other in rushing vehemence and terrifying extravagance! 
Ah! no happiness for the master-mind. There may be happiness for the 
drivelling idiot—there may be happiness for the hopeless maniac ; but 
the mind which o’ertops all the minds with which it comes in contact— 
which is urged onward by au irresistible force within itself—which is so 
strong that it must ever be at work upon colossal labours, and so haughty 
that those labours must always be of its own choosing, and be performed 
in its own way, where is peace—where repose, tor such an intellect 
as this ? 

Now it is scarcely possible to imagine a greater contrast than that 
afforded by the mind of Wellington to such an one as that we have been 
describing. We have been speaking of an intellect as uncontrollable, as 
stupendous—which will obey no fixed law, tread in no beaten path, 
and labour for no object except such object have been devised by itself, 
The mind of Wellington was a remarkable instance of intellectual 
strength, kept in the most perfect subserviency. Just that which was 
wanted Wellington set himself to perform, and nothing beyond. It was 
like as though the nation having decided on seeking to gain a certain 
point, a line stretched at once to that point, and along that line Wel- 
lington, sustained by his amazing firmness, and guided by his unwavering 
sagacity, which enabled him composedly to remove obstacles over which 
any other man would have stumbled and fallen, journeyed safely and 
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surely, and secured the end. Wellington’s mind was a marvellous mind 
for execution. A plain, tangible purpose being presented to it, imme- 
diately every means which extraordinary penetration and unwearied per- 
severance could devise was employed to accomplish it. ‘Thus we cannot 
say Wellington’s was a master-mind. It was thronged with no turbulent 
desires, no burning thoughts of mighty changes to be wrought through 
its agency; all within that mind was cold, calm, and impassive. It 
seemed to have no ambition, to be quite unstirred by all ordinary 
impulses. It worked onwards to a certain end, because that end had 
been placed before it, and was desirable of attainment; it was never 
ruffled by difficulties ; if it had its own way it was gratified, because it 
believed its own way the best ; but if forced to adopt the way selected by 
another, it acquiesced, and lightened the consequences of a bad plan as 
much as possible by a redeeming mode of execution. Thus was Welling- 
ton never cast down, and died in the zenith of his glory. He was ever 
equal to his age, but never went beyond it; he always did in the wisest 
and most expeditious manner that which it was desirable should be 
done, never more. It were easy to multiply words, but the foregoing 
describe with the utmost completeness and precision in our power the 
caer characteristics of the great Duke. The more we contemplate 

im, the more struck are we with the marvellous contrast he afforded to 
ordinary mortals. ‘That he should have possessed such vast ability, and 
yet have been so little stirred by ambition, so unmoved by all the over- 
whelming influences which generally sway the mind, is indeed matter for 
absolute amazement. 

Strange contrast rendered to Napoleon. The latter so imperious 
and so selfish, so filled with the absorbing idea of aggrandisement, so care- 
less of blood, so mindful of glory; our Duke so calm and passionless, so 
regardless of distinction od flattery, so careless of everything save the 
righteous performance of duty. The possessor of the greater, the more 
comprehensive intellect, could not but fall at length, as he did fall; our 
hero knew no decline ; each day of his prolonged existence but added to 
the honour with which he was regarded, and when he died in the fulness 
of time he filled a position in the estimation of his countrymen never ex- 
ceeded by any of the great men who had gone before him. 

We laid him in his last earthly home. He died not in the battle, no 
accident took him from us, quietly and calmly he passed from life into 
death. The unknown world is now revealed, the majesty of Eternity is 
laid bare before him. We are no sickening adulators, but we believe that 
even now the nation does not truly measure the extent of its loss. We can 
only hope and pray that if the dangers which while we write menace this 
land should fall upon us, that specially there may be raised up for our 
haetea another Wellington. His example is yet fresh in our memory, 

is maxims still ring in our ears; let them regulate our own conduct, let 
us teach them to our children, and then it will.be that in the hour of 
England’s trial another of her sons will start forward to shield and to save 
her. Wellington in his tomb may be made to utter thrilling words in 
our senate and our schools, and if we do but listen to them, if animated 
by his spirit we firmly confront the dark hour and combat every danger 
which it may bring to us, the result shall be, that having followed our 


dead hero’s precepts, soon shall be heard shouts like unto those which 
hailed his triumphs. 
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‘GERMAN POPULAR LITERATURE. 


THERE is a fine field still open to the searchers after literary novelty, 
which has not yet been thoroughly exploité. We allude to those stories 
of humble life, exclusively written for the lower classes of the Germans, 
and to which we have nothing analogous in our literature. It is true 
that we have become acquainted with this genre of story through 
Auerbach’s Dorf Geschichten, but there are many faults which the English 
may have overlooked, but which the Germans are only too well acquainted 
with. We hope in succeeding numbers of Atnsworth to iamedees our 
readers to some of these “ simple annals of the poor,” of which many emi- 
nent German writers, at whose head stands Gustav Nieritz, have worthily 
rendered themselves the exponents. 

The fact is, though many will be inclined to scout the idea, that, as a 
general rule, there is much more reading in England than in Germany, 
in spite of the much greater extension of education in the latter country. 
At any rate, Germany cannot boast of any cheap literature at all to be 
compared with our Edinburgh Journal, Home Companion, &e. The 
only works that obtain any large circulation are the almanacks, of which 
ai immense number appears every Christmas, and to the best of which we 
will confine our present remarks, 

We may class these four Almanacks under one head, for they are all 
national, or “ Volks Calendar;” they are the ‘ Niederrheinischer,” now 
in its nineteenth year, published at Wesel ; ‘‘ Steffen’s Almanack,” pub- 
lished at Berlin; ‘ Nieritz’ Almanack,” published at Leipzic, and now in 
its ninth year; and “ Gubitz’ Almanack,” published at Berlin, and now in 
its twentieth year. They are all formed on the same plan, and average 
in price ls.; they contain several copper-plate engravings, numerous 
wood-cuts, useful almanacks, with meteorological information ; various 
moral tales and anecdotes. We will select those portions from them 
which may be likely to amuse English readers. 

The following anecdote is probably new to them. ‘The Count Pala- 
tine on the Rhine once wished to drink wine out of the celebrated Heidel- 
berg Cask. He wrote to the Biirgermeister therefore, ‘ that every in- 
habitant should have a quart of wine out of the cask, that he might be 
able to boast of having drunk out of it.’ The Biirgermeister thought 
one would not make any difference, so he poured in water. But the rest 
were as clever as he; each fetched his quart from the fountain, and when 
the Count Palatine wished to taste the contents of the cask, only water 
ran out. One would make no difference.” 

The following anecdote of old Fritz, without which it would be impos- 
sible for a German almanack to appear, shows that worthy gentleman in 
the quite novel light of a religious man. 

Old Fritz was, as everybody knows, a real soldier; and his wnder-officer 
Thomas, which perhaps everybody does not know, was not the less so. As 
consequently like loves like, the two got on excellently together. Thomas ex- 
ercised his recruits, so that it was a pleasure to Fritz to look on. The friendship 
between both went so far, that the king even asked after the non-comm.’s 
birthplace, how his father and mother were, and what church he attended ? 

“T belong to the Community of Moravian Brethren,” the non-comm. replied 
to the last question, “and visit their meeting-house in the Wilhelm Strasse.” 
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‘¢ Well! it’s no matter to me,” said the king; “as long as you do your 

duty, and look after my soldiers, we shall remain good friends.” 

rom this time forth it was the king’s usual salutation, when he saw this 
under-officer, ‘Thomas, how are ye? do ye go regularly to the Wilhelm 
Strasse ?” The king never forgot his friend, kept his eye upon him, and never 
neglected to inquire about him from the commander of the regiment at 
parade. “ Thomas shall be made an officer!” the old gentleman once said to 
the colonel, “and that as soon as there is a vacancy !” 

The good-tempered colonel imparted the king’s gracious designs to Thomas. 
It should act as a spur and encouragement to him to do his duty for the 
future gladly and faithfully, and not lose the royal favour. 

Thomas did not want telling this twice ; he was and always had been a 
soldier body and soul, and a better non-comm. than him could not be pointed 
out in the whole Prussian army. 

But from the date of his learning his future prospects he entirely gave up 
the Wilhelm Strasse. It may be, the Moravian brother and the future 
Prussian officer did not agree in his brain: may be, he hoped to gain the 
king’s favour by it ; in short, he kept away from the Wilhelm Strasse. 

“My heart is with my brethren,” he said to the clergyman, as he took leave 
of him, “ but I fear the king’s displeasure if I attend your service any longer.” 

The clergyman begged him to be careful lest his heart were playing him a 
trick ; but Thomas went away, and did not return. 

After some time the king met the non-comm. again, and immediately asked 
the kind question, “ How are you, Thomas? how are your friends in the Wil- 
helm Strasse ?” 

“Your majesty pardon me, but I don’t know,” was the reply. 

“ Don’t know—don’t know ?”’ said the king. ‘ Have you fallen out with 
them ?” : 

“ No!” said Thomas, “ but I do not find it necessary to go there so often as 
before.” 

“Then you're not such a mighty church-goer as I thought,” was the royal 
reply. And at these words the king drew up his upper lip rather higher than 
usual, nodded twice to himself, left Thomas standing there, and rode on. 

Soon after a commission was vacant. ‘The colonel reported it to the king, 
with the inquiry, whether Thomas was to be promoted to it ? 

“No! no!” the king commanded ; “ he shan’t have it, for he don’t go so 
often as usual to the Wilhelm Strasse.” 

The colonel retired in surprise, and met Thomas, who hoped to hear the 
news of his promotion, and, instead, heard the king’s expression, which the 
colonel could not explain. But Thomas knew that old Fritz had said to him- 
self, “ The man who is not faithful to his God will not be faithful to his king 
or country.” And Thomas felt the truth of it. It was a lesson from on 
High on the proverb : 


“What we take from God, the devil will fetch.” 


Thomas returned with a bowed heart to the meeting-house in the Wilhelm 
Strasse, caring little for the king’s anger. Whether he became an officer, or 
remained a non-comm. all his life, is of no consequence here. 


While writing on military matters, we can do no better than transcribe 
the following anecdote about old Marshal Blucher: 


It was the season of the great chase from Waterloo to Paris, in the year 
1815, when Marshal Forwards gave Napoleon his escort, that the following 
curious circumstance occurred. The marshal was suffering from a violent in- 
flammation in the eyes, and had not time to think of nursing himself. After 
much fatigue, and many restless nights, he determined to sleep in a barn in the 
village of Droux Sainte Marie. A battalion of faithful Silesians kept guard 
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that nothing should shorten the old hero's rest. All was silent as the grave ; 
even the soldiers only conversed in whispers, for they truly loved Father 
Blucher. 

With every army there are certain commissaries, who have to provide the 
troops with food. It is a matter of old experience that they do not grow 
poorer, and at that time the soldiers were very well aware of “ the reason why.” 

They had no great love for these people, and as for old Blucher, be could 
not bear them, because they always strained off the fat from the soup for them- 
selves, and only the weak broth was left for the soldiers. Besides this, they 
were arrogant and haughty, and when the bullets whistled, they got straightway 
behind the front—that is, where they were safe from being hit. ; 

On this night, two of these gentry thonght proper to build a straw hut 
against the wall of the barn where Blucher was sleeping. The soldiers allowed 
it, as they fancied the two commissaries had a right to doit. The two clever 
gentlemen thought, though, “ Where the field-marshal sleeps, all will be quiet 
and secure! that will be good for us!” The idea wasn’t half a foolish one. 

In the morniug, however, the two thought they would get out of the dust 
before “old Blucher” woke, lest he might see them ; for something whispered 
in their ears, they would not get off unplucked, for they had no permission to 
take up their quarters next the barn. 

But as everything remained so quiet in the barn, as the old hero was so 
soundly asleep for once on his straw, they thought “at any rate we can boil 
our coffee first.’ No sooner thought than done! They kindled a fire, but the 
morning breeze blew the sparks into the straw ; the flame rose, and seized on 
the roof of the barn before the soldiers, who hurried up, could prevent it. 
The noise, the fire above his head, waked old Blucher. He sprang up, and 
burning with rage, rushed out. 

“ You damned boys !” he shouted to the Silesians, for he thought them to 
blame for the fire, “1 really believe you purposely tried to burn the roof over 
my head. Is that the way you keep watch? Is that the regard you have for 
ny rest ?” 

The field-marshal’s eyes glistened fiercely at these words, and his hand flew 
to his sword-hilt. A captain was just stepping forward to explain the affair, 
but more than fifty voices shouted from the battalion—* It wasn’t us, excel- 
lency, but the two commissaries there !” 

“ What !” cried old Blucher, and advanced several paces. There stood thie 
sinners, as if petrified ; all their arrogance and impudence had deserted them. 
They looked down and trembled from fear, for they knew that the old gentle- 
man did not jest—and could not bear men of their sort. When he saw them, 
he cried angrily, “* You cursed weevils, you dammed quill-drivers, so you set 
the roof on fire over my head. May the devil——”” and away he swore for 
about five minutes. By that time his anger had evaporated. The poor 
wretches stood there as if going to be hanged; and this terror on the part of 
the arrogant leeches made the marshal laugh. But that the weevils did not 
see, for they expected each moment to be put under arrest. 

Father Blucher then turned to his soldiers, and said, “ Boys, I was unjust 
with you! I see these fellows did the damage. Well, to punish them, have a 
hearty laugh at the quill-drivers, the weevils who grow fat, while you must 
starve!” The whole battalion broke out into such shouts of laughter, that they 
could be heard an immense distance. The commissaries, however, slipped 
away as quickly as they could, heartily glad to get off so cheaply. 

“ That was right, boys!” said Blucher, saluting the soldiers, and mounting 
his horse. The soldiers, however, could not recover their seriousness, and for a 
long time, whenever they saw a commissary, they broke out afresh. No one 
deprived them of their name of weevils, and the story soon became known 
through the whole army, and was heartily lauged at. 


But of all the stories to be found in these almanacks, we prefer those 
which the Kalendar man writes for a moral purpose. Clothed in simple 
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language to suit the capacity of his readers, they yet convey a lesson 
which may in vain be sought in more pretentious literary efforts. Let 
us take at hap-hazard the following : 


My father was a poor weaver, had several children, and his trade brought 
him but little, in spite of his most incessant struggles ; since that day, though, 
it has grown much worse. I[ was the eldest child, and was obliged, when 
school was over, to card wool day and night, with my catechism on my knees, 
and learn my lesson at the same time. At my confirmation | had passed a 
good examination, and by my quiet, gentle manner, acquired the favour of the 
superintendent, who ordered me, after leaving church, to dine with him, that 
he might tell me something of importance. 

“ Wilhelm,” he said to me, when I arrived, “ you shall not weave your own 
shroud as a starving weaver: I have long noticed that there is something 
better in you: You shall study!” In great surprise I exclaimed, “ How 
could my poor father contrive that, when he can raise scarce potatoes enough 
to feed us children!” “ Your father shall not do it, my child,” said the 
superintendent ; “ there are, fortunately, two scholarships vacant, one of which 
I expect to obtain for you while at the Gymnasium : you shall board and lodge 
with me, and in return you shall be my famulus, copy my sermons, brush my 
clothes, and help a little in the housekeeping and management of the garden, 
which will be of no harm in your future life. In that way we shall save, by 
the time you are ripe for the high school, a sufficient sum to pay your expenses 
at the University ; be only brave and industrious, and trust in God!” 

All this I did honestly, and joined the University in five years. There all 
was new and strange to me, and the irregular, noisy life of the other students 
frightened me ; fortunately, I found in the first semester a chum, with whom 
I formed the closest friendship. This young man belonged to a good family 
on the Rhine ; his father, a very respected official, with a considerable salary, 
was, however, in consequence of the largeness of his family, able to give his 
son only a very moderate allowance, so that he was obliged to live closely. 
His name was Hugo; he was tall and powerful, well built, very courageous, 
and a good swordsman, but at the same time industrious, full of talent, good- 
hearted, and tempered as a child. Although he could be easily aroused to 
anger, he ever listened to friendly advice. 

We had only one acquaintance who suited us, Ferdinand, who was studv- 
ing medicine ; Hugo was a jurist, and myself a theologian. 

Ferdinand, who was a good musician, and director of an amateur society in 
the town, offered to teach me the violin, in order that he might have one more 
desk filled, as he was deficient in first violins. We took so much pains, that, 
within three-quarters of a year, I could stand honourably at the last desk in the 
first row of violins, and play away bravely. In truth, just before leaving the 
university, I dared, by my friends’ advice, to play a concerto publicly ; and 
whether they wished to encourage me, or that in my enthusiasm I had not 
played badly, I was universally praised and applauded. 

In a few weeks we left the University. My two friends accompanied me a 
considerable distance ; we took leave with tears, promised each other eternal 
friendship, mutual help in every necessity, continued correspondence, &c., just 
as young, merry students are wont to do. 

Vhen I reached home I found my father dying; several of my brothers and 
sisters had procured menial situations in the neighbourhood, and in a few davs 
we were orphans. 

After expending the remainder of my little stock of money in paying the 
funeral expenses, I felt myself bound to undertake the duties of parent towards 
my helpless relatives, and gave lessons for the moment in everything I could 
teach, not forgetting the violin. 

Soon after my father’s decease my only patron, the superintendent, also 
died, and I did not experience the same kindness from his successor. I 
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announced myself for ordination, passed a creditable examination ; but I had 
no exalted patrons, no influential cousins. Vacancy and vacancy occurred— 
oy were given away; but I obtained none. I managed to support myself 

the children scantily ; but | was gradually losing all pleasure in life. At 
length, after eight years, the old superintendent’s successor sent for me, pro- 
bably wearied of my continued applications for a cure. My old black tail- 
coat hardly held together, the threads could almost be counted in it, the 
former black bad become a mouse grey, and the worn-out buttons scarce kept 
in the button-holes. I drew it on with the necessary precautions, looked 
sorrowfully at my patched shoes, my cobbled stockings, and my hat, which, 
like myself, was weary of life, and went, half-hoping, balf-desponding. 

“ You are,” said the superintendent, with pursed eyebrows, “as your exami- 
nation proved, certainly well versed in theologics ; but still not fit for a clergy- 
man.” I turned pale, and he continued: “ You are too timid and modest, 
have not the necessary reverend dignity and apostolic courage which a clergy- 
man requires. Lately you preached in such a low tone, and with so little 
impression, that I only understood half, and heard some women whisper, not 
far from me, ‘ He’s gota voice for Lilliputians ;’ and the majority of the con- 
gregation was asleep. Be a schoolmaster; you have had sufficient practice, 
and possess the proper appearance for that. There is at the present moment 
a far from bad vacancy in the forest ; apply for it, and you'll have it. It brings 
in 150 thalers ; what more do you want? You can live more comfortably on 
that in the country, than as a clergyman in town.” Perfectly crushed, and 
only thinking of the children, I consented. There were only three of them still 
at home: the eldest girl I took with the youngest lad to my forest home ; the 
youngest sister obtained a situation in a respectable and kind family as 
nurserymaid. 

As private teacher I had kept up my correspondence with my two friends ; 
but after | had become an actual schoolmaster for the remainder of my days, 
I ceased from writing to them through a feeling of false shame. My sister 
soon became a confirmed old maid, but not one of those wicked and quarrel- 
some ones, and kept my house in good order, which was easily done, as | had 
little save the booksI brought with me from the University. For several years | 
had played on my violin and an old piano during my leisure hours, as a species 
of consolation; but that gradually ceased, when I, by my cautious sister's 
advice, employed my few hours of relaxation in attending to the fruit trees in 
my school garden, and in planting better sorts, by which I slightly improved 
my income My brother was a shoemaker, made good waterproof shoes and 
boots, which were of service to me, was poor as myself, but kept his health 
and spirits, had a pretty wife, and a couple of beautiful children. 

Anger at my school-children, whose torn and dirty copy-books I had to 
correct when 1 would have gladly been improving myself, the want of all 
mental relaxation, the constant struggle with poverty, at length rendered me 
so morose, that I was obliged to take a holiday, and, by my sister’s advice, 
determined to go and look for my two friends on the Rhine. 

The last letters I had received from them many years back were dated 
from Carlsruhe, and thither I bent my steps, My sister had, God knows how, 
collected fifty thalers for my travelling expenses, a sum which appeared to me 
too large. The fresh air, the prospect of beautiful mountains, rivers, valleys, 
towns, and villages, did me good,—I found the world once more endurable, 
and became daily more cheerful and courageous. 

When I arrived in Frankfort, although my bill there made a considerable 
gap in my finances, I thought that, once here, it would be a disgrace for a 
studied man not to have visited Mayence, where printing was discovered. I 
therefore took a trip thither. 

The view of the glorious Rhine and the mouth of the Maine from the 
bridge, the cathedral with its historical reminiscences, the library, the collec- 
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tion of pictures, and the Roman antiquities enchained me in such wise, that I 
forgot myself and my limited means, and remained eight days there. On the 
ninth I requested my bill, in order to set out on my travels again, and almost 
fainted when I was asked for a sum several groschens more than ni whole 
stock of money amounted to. I carried my watch, the only valuable had by 
me, to the pawn-house, satisfied my expensive host, and had just enough left 
to carry me to Carlsruhe. There I first inquired after Hugo, but no one 
knew him; then for Dr. Ferdinand, but at this question they shook their 
heads, and said there was a Herr Ferdinand court chapel-master. I then 
hurried to this gentleman. It was my Ferdinand. He was still just the same, 
—merry, disposed for jests, looked quite youthful still, and recognised me im- 
mediately, spite of my shadowy form and the wrinkles written on my brow by 
sorrow. When I hesitatingly told him of my need, he laughed and said, 
“ Don’t bother yourself ; you are now with your friends, for Hugo is also here, 
but has become a great man, is ennobled, covered with orders, and is called 
Herr von Hugfeldt. I see him rarely,—only at the concerts,—still he is not 
at all altered, except that he is more ceremonious and stiffer. I can’t help you 
with any money, for although I have a good situation, I have never any 
money, but plenty of debts. God knows how it happens ; but I have a good 
idea. You play the violin? “ Yes, formerly,” I replied, “but it has long 
been hung on the wall during my last miserable years.”—‘‘ No matter; a 
thing of that sort, once properly learned, is never forgotten. There is a 
famous foreign singer here, who is going to sing at a concert the day after to- 
morrow. Now, it is the custom of the Margrave, Carl Frederick, to give every 
strange performer, even if he does not please, four gold carolins. You shall 
play that concerto of Haydn’s which you performed with so much applause at 
Halle. You've got two days and a half for practice,—courage, my boy! You 
can use the four carolins to pay your expenses home.” My astonishment at 
this proposal only equalled my horror when he would not be dissuaded by my 
representations or entreaties. He laughed, rubbed his hands, tapped my 
shoulder, ordered a famous breakfast, fetched two violins during the meal, 
forced me to take one, and danced round the room while playing the other. 

The concert-day arrived ; we went thither, lon Ferdinand’s arm ; quite con- 
fused—like a lamb led to the slaughter. ° 

When we arrived in the chamber, which was as light as day, from the 
countless wax candles, where elegantly-dressed ladies and gentlemen, and the 
numerous orchestra were awaiting the signal from the court fourrier, that 
would announce the approach of the venerable margrave, I did not longer 
know whether I was in heaven or on the earth. We had scarce reached our 
desks, when trumpets and drums betokened the entry of the prince. I had 
never heard such magnificent music in my life. ‘The chapel-master had 
cleverly placed my concerto in the programme as the finale of the second 
part. The long apprehended moment arrived: I stood up, walked to the 
desk, bowed thrice as well as I could, and looked down, blushing and turning 
pale in succession, on my music-book. The introduction was ended, and the 
chapel-master looked seriously at me to commence. In my terror! gave a 
terrible scrape and knack—S’summ—the quinte of my violin was snapped, and 
my concerto consequently at an end. Ferdinand sprung up, approached the 
prince, and said a few words to him in a low tone, after which the prince re- 
tired with a nod and a smile. 

I was almost out of my senses through my unbounded terror. I sat on my 
chair motionless, as if annihilated, when a lackey appeared, who requested 
myself and the chapel-master to join the privy-councillor, Von Hugfeldt, who 
wished us to sup with him. Ferdinand took me by the arm, we entered the 
carriage, drove off and got out again, without a word passing. Hugfeldt re- 
ceived me cordially, and immediately presented me to another gentleman, 
who, as I afterwards learned, was June Stituine, with the remark : “ This is 
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my old friend, for whom I have obtained the situation of second master of the 


Gymnasium at B 





I trust that a similar lot will induce you to become 


friends.”* The next day I was appointed. 
In conclusion, 1 must confess that, since my father’s death, I never 
went to sleep without repeating the proverb, “ Whoso trusts in God, has 


not built upon sand ;” and after twenty years, when I became teacher at the 
Gymnasium, the truth of it was confirmed. 


There is a fine old German proverb which says, that “ What the 


husband wishes, the wife must 





—obey, we presume: but the 


Almanack of Love and Marriage for Time and Eternity, with immediate 
reference to the year 1854, gives us the following modernised reading 


of it: 


IF THE HUSBAND WISHES 
not to go out to-day, but complete 
some literary undertaking in his pri- 
vate room, 


IF THE HUSBAND WISHES 
to invite an old friend, who has been 
very kind to him, to take a bit of 
dinner with him, 


IF THE HUSBAND WISHES 


to smoke a cigar in the drawing- 
room, 


IF THE HUSBAND WISHES 
to complain at the excessive louse- 
keeping expenses, 


THE WIFE MUST 
have the whole house thoroughly 
cleaned from top to bottom, as the 
charwomen are disengaged on this 
identical day, and will not be so again 
for a fortnight. 


THE WIFE MUST 
feel very sorry that she has no douillon, 
but only the remains of yesterday’s 
mutton. 

THE WIFE MUST 


have put up clean white curtains that 
very morning. 


THE WIFE MUST 
have heard only yesterday that Ma- 
dame Meier receives fifteen thalers a 


week for the house from her husband. 


The endless activity which is developed in every direction to supply 
the reading world with entertainment, demands a new style—a new 
form. Too long has the public been fatigued in the romance and novel, 
by sheets of episodes and reflections, volumes of descriptions of dwellings, 
furniture, linen, kitchen utensils, damask curtains, saddles, satin man- 
tillas, oil paintings, and other personal property of the characters. The 
educated reader of the present day possesses all these matters himself, 
and cannot be excited or amused by a description of them. The educated 
reader of the present day requires from the author only what is absolutely 
necessary—the action—the thread of the story. All the rest he can 
provide for himself, or has it already. In one word—the educated reader 
of the present day is no longer the educated reader of yesterday. We 
feel sure we have said enough; so take the following specimen of a 
uew novel: 


1.—CARL TO ANTONIA. 


Sunday—Muta di Portici—dress-boxes—thee or no one—never—although 
future — inherit — uncle — million—nothing—unless—to-morrow—evening— 
half-past eight—thou—me—palace-bridge—second arch—else nine o’clock— 
park —pistol—powder —bullet—brain—eternity. Cart, 


* Jung Stilling was originally a poor charcoal-burnor in the Harz, then a 
journeyman tailor, and finally the founder of a religious sect. ‘The latter quali- 
fication procured him the friendship of Goethe and the title of “ Hofrath.” 
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2,—ANTONIA TO CARL. 
Sir—you—Carl—nothing—I—noble—old —family — general — grandfather 
but—death—horrible—pistol—palace-bridge — cannot —sti]l —as—eternity— 
long—come—half-past eight. ANTONIA. 


3.—CARL TO WILHELM. 
Went there—bliss—heaven—delight—Cab ! inquire from S—— about the 
fortune of the mother—but be careful. CaRL. 


4.—ANTONIA TO CLARA. 
eee see te eee eee eee eee eee Oh ! 


eee eee eee eee Oh! 
Perhaps you can learn at W.’s something further about his social position. 
ANTONIA. 


5.—WILHELM TO CARL. | 
Queer! Thy WrLHevm. | 


6.—CLARA TO ANTONIA. 
An adventurer ! 
Thy Ciara. 


7.—CARL TO ANTONIA. | 
Circumstances — destiny—on receipt of this —away—America— happier | 
future. CARL. 


8.—ANTONIA TO CLARA. 
Horrible !—wretched—hypocrite—away—men—monsters—nothing more— 
than ANTONIA. 


We will close our extracts with the following humorous descrip- 
tion of the ascent of the Kreutzberg, near Berlin. Our readers are 
of course aware that Berlin is in the centre of an immense plain, and 
the Kreutzberg is merely a huge mound, surmounted by a monu- 
mental eross, in honour of the War of Liberation. At the present 
moment ascents of mountains stand so high in the market, that tours i 
must excite universal interest. We must especially call our reader's J 
attention to the style in which the narrative is written, for the author 
has evidently wished, like others we could mention, to prove that he is 
acquainted with foreign tongues. 


So at: 


THE ASCENT OF THE MONTE CROCE, NEAR BERLIN, IN THE YEAR 1853. 


It was in the winter of the year 1853 when I reached the plains of the ie 
Tempelhof, in my northern travels. Many roads led from these plains to the 
Monte Croce. Ordinary travellers select the broad, easy highway to scale the 
mountain. But a young, bold tourist,as I was at that day, despises the broad 
trodden path of every-daydom. He desires ravines, rocks, abysses, dangers, 
marvels, mishaps. The donkey alone traverses the smooth, shortest, and 
nearest road to the mill. The ambitious man selects the longest, steepest, and 
most laborious. I, therefore, soon decided on traversing the ravines, which lie 
between the peaks of the Monte Bocko and the naked summits of the “ Cave 
Dustro,” with a good and trustworthy guide. 

But on reaching the Castello di Bocko, I heard that no guides could be 
procured at that spot, and that no one could lead me up the mountain save 
the “ puer cauponarius” of the inn, and he was already engaged by an Eng- 
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lish family, who wished to enter the mountains along the same route I intended 
to select. 

* Desist from your design!” the venerable host of the castle advised me ; 
“ we ourselves only rarely, and in cases of extreme necessity, venture on this 
road at such an advanced season of the year. Many have been already im- 
bedded among the rocks, and several Englishmen who have dared the feat 
have never returned.” 

I drew the old man’s attention to my hand-book “ Berlin,” in the waistcoat- 
pocket, according to which the Monte Croce was not 7812 feet in height, and 
consequently could not be amongst the snow. 

The aged man shook his grey locks angrily. 

Still 1 longed for dangers and horrors. I therefore adhered to my plan, to 
mount without a guide, with the assistance of my excellent hand-book, and 
observing the precaution of following the footsteps of the English family. 

A frugal meal was prepared,—ham, eggs, and beer refreshed the tired wan- 
derer. What simple, healthy, uncorrupted life is to be found here in the 
region of the clouds, in these solitary mountain passes! A wooden vessel 
was placed on the table,—piously and silently the members of the family 
assembled round the board, and devoured their rustic meal. The corruption 
of towns, the luxury of the plains, had not yet taken root here, and labour, 
strength, and modesty adorned the full, round face of the Alpine dweller. 

At last it was four in the afternoon. 

The sky was quite covered with clouds. All the heights around were 
veiled in mist, and the raging wind raised masses of sand and dust from the 
ravines. 

“ We shall have an avalanche to-day,” the guide said to the Englishman. 

“ Avalanche!—are you mad ?” I said. 

“ Dust avalanche,” he replied, coldly and calmly, in his rustic dialect. 
; What the snow is in Switzerland, is the dust here in our eternal sand 
deserts,” 

“ Do you think there is any danger?” the Englishman asked me. 

“ Do not fear,” I replied, and drew closer to his family. 

At times we could see, when the rocky path was not too winding, and the 
bushes on his side were not too thick, the black locks of the Invalid on guard 
at the cross floating in the wind. 

At length the last signs of nature died away,—all vegetation ceased—the 
rocks became more bare. 

“I hope the fellow knows the road,” my lord said, in the purest English, to 
his daughters. 

“ Yes, yes!” they replied. 

“Oh! here it’s easy to find,” the lad replied ; “let us first pass the ruins of 
Tivoli, then it will grow serious !” 

“The wind is getting higher !” the ladies sighed. 

“On, on!” the guide shouted. “You would not believe in the avalanche, 
now rs will have to try and escape it.” 

‘ Back, back, immediately !” the Englishman shouted. 

“It is now impossible!” said the young mountaineer, as he turned an in- 
quiring glance to the sky in our rear,—‘ all return is now impossible ; the 
storm is at our backs ; the wind is driving it up rapidly! All that is left us 
to do is to try and escape it ; for since the fire there is no protection to be 
found on the mountain !” 

The cold-blooded tone of the lad made him appear to us at this moment a 
man. 

“ Down there,” he continued, and pointed to the gloomy ravines of the 
Cave Dustro—* down there lies the collection of ages !—Woe!—when the storm 
pounces upon it, and carries it away in a whirlwind !” 

At these terrible words the hurricane arose,—dust, sand, earth, branches, 
dirty leaves, pieces of paper, fragments of glass, potsherds, old boots and shoes, 
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and countless unmentionable things rose around us, and threatened to bury us 
for ever. 

We shuddered. 

“ All left us is to pray!” the guide stammered, and drew out his schnaps 
bottle. 

A terrible shower fell on us. 

In a few seconds the earth became so soft, that we sank in at every step to 
our shirt collars. 

The poor ladies, they had none. 

Our clothes, wet through and through, clung to our legs, and froze them, 
while at the same time preventing all motion. 

But we were saved ! 

A terrible shower had carried the avalanche in another direction. 

[ pulied out a well-used pocket-handkerchief, and wrapped the trembling 
ladies in it. A number of the New Prussian Journal, which I accidentally had 
by me, served as a Mackintosh for the father. 

“ Be calm!” said the guide. “ A few paces further and we shall have sur- 
mounted every difficulty.” 

And it was so! 

The warm beams of the evening sun fell slowly from the tranquillised sky, 
aud aroused our courage. We climbed on in good spirits. We now perceived 
the steps of the monument—the missing leg of the Invalid on guard. At 
last we reached the summit of the mountain, and of our wishes ! 

What a glorious view rewarded us for the fatigues we had undergone ! 

There lay spread out before us the Holy City, with its countless towers, 
steeples, minarets, cupolas, mosques, and synagogues. ‘There, to the south- 
east, bathed in the purple of the setting sun was the Palazzo Santa Augusta 
di Krolli; there the broad, white Campo di Exercitio ; there the Rialto di 
Golnon ; there the Palazzo di Enke, the Communicatione Anhaltico, the Via 
Wadzeccio, all the thousand streets, squares, bridges, and palaces ! 

After a short and simple conversation with the oft-mentioned Invalid, we 
left the summit, after leaving behind us several silver groschen. 

The downward journey was easy, and free from danger. Before nightfall 
we reached Rice di Puppo. 

But the ascent of the Monte Croce will never be forgotten or erased from 
our memory! 


We will not ask our readers to accompany us through the ponderous 
pages of the ‘Almanac de Gotha.” They may feel perfectly assured 
that the only alterations that have been made since last year are “ the ever- 
to-be-lamented decease of his Highness the Prince of Hohen Strumpfband, 
to the ineffaceable and heart-rending regret of his seventeen-and-a-half 
loving subjects: or else some prince of equally magniloquent name and 
immense territory has performed the graceful and condescending’ act of 
marrying with the left hand some English lady, probably his equal in 
birth, and certainly his superior in every other qualification. 
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THERE was little to indicate the presence of a human dwelling in the high 
precipitous rock before which the horses slackened their speed, and where, 
taking a short circuit, they stood before a dark opening, high and wide ; 
yet the entrance so covered with ivy, broom, and brambles, as to be 
almost concealed from the eye. Such, however, it proved to be; and 
here Sweene and Guttorm dismounted. A stream of light gushed on 
them, as the old man advancing, led the horses, and pushed aside a 
coarse cloth which screened the passage, while Sweene bore young 
Wilstan in his arms. They now stood within a spacious cavern, which 
from its appearance, at some more remote period, had probably belonged 
to one, or to a number of the Druids, who were at once the priests and 
senators of the Anglo-Saxon race. The masonry was rude enough—in 
some places bearing marks of the chisel, but only where the more pro- 
minent masses had required hewing off, to accord in some measure with 
those parts where Nature had been its own architect. On the ground, 
blocks of square stone of various size were ranged, now serving the pur- 
poses of seats and tables, though the original use of some of them had 
possibly been very different to what they were now applied. Several 
recesses were cut in the rock, likewise squarely ant the frequent 
repetition of which form, heightened by their lengthened shadows, made 
the whole place look at once imposing and unique. A large fire blazed 
in the centre, and the smoke curling in thick volumes along the roof 
made a tardy exit through its crevices. Several pieces of armour were 
huddled together in one corner, and in another a pallet stood, the gar- 
niture of which had been arranged with more attention to comfort than 
could be seen elsewhere around, and near this were ranged a number of 
phials. The only occupant of this strange habitation, ere the arrival of 
the new comers, was a man, who sat with his eyes intently fixed upon a 
scroll he held, though reading he was not, for the lamp by his side had 
gone out, and apparently without his regarding it. The noise at the 
entrance caused him to stretch forth his hand and grasp a small battle- 
axe which lay near, but so slowly and mechanically, as to show that even 
the probability of danger had not fully aroused him; but, as one awaking 
from a heavy dream, he became conscious of what caused the disturbance 
which had broken in upon his meditations. ‘The weapon was then as 
quietly replaced, and rising, he motioned Sweene to lay his burden on 
the couch. He then spoke, addressing the men in a voice low and hol- 
low, yet not unmusical. ‘ Yet but a little while,” he said, “ and the 
Norn’s shears had cut the thread of the lad’s life. Wherefore have ye 
tarried thus long ?” 

“The night, great Hernbore, and the strangeness of the way hindered 
us,” answered Guttorm. ‘ Yet have we done thy bidding.” 

“Tis enough,” said Hernbore. ‘“ Fearless at least ye must have 
been, else had ye not returned. The grim elves that wait Hela’s bid- 
ding on the slaughter field tempt mortals, and if by ill hap they show 
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fear or wavering—rend them to pieces. Saw ye none such? Answer, 
young man.” 

‘‘ Dread sir and my master,” answered Sweene, “ we have seen what 
might well be called goblins, yet whether they were so truly or not 
Sweene cannot say, for he had a fasting stomach, and such things are apt 
to breed fancies—like to like, they say, and emptiness is a spiritual thing 
of itself. It may well be, that a good meal would exorcise sueh sprites 
better than holy water, which indeed may be the reason why the fat 
monks are so fond of feeding.” 

“ Away!” cried his master. “ It is by fasts and vigils alone that the 
sons of men get the mastery of these subtle creatures. But hence! at- 
tend to thy grosser appetite. I need here thy help no longer—Guttorm, 
nor thine.” 

Thus dismissed, Sweene went to the horses, and having shaken out 
some litter for their beds, and put fodder within their reach, joined his 
companion, who on his part was not idle, being employed in making 
preparations for supper, which meal consisted chiefly of boar’s flesh and 
bread, to be washed down at pleasure with draughts of mead. 

“ Thou art mad,” said Guttorm, as they sat down to their repast ; 
“* mad—so to jest in season and out of season, and with our master too. 
Thou wilt sorely anger him in one of these follies, and if thou dost, 
better for thee hadst thou bitten thy tongue off.” 

“ Tush! thou knowest, Guttorm,” replied the young man, “ that 
what comes into my head my tongue must blab. But for this jest at the 
cowl-birds fear not ; for Hernbore hates a monk as a Jew hates swine’s 
flesh, and will forgive the shaft if it hits that mark.” 

“ ‘Thou art an ass to think thy folly, aim where it will, eould please 
him ata time like this. Fie on thee! to talk thus lightlywhen trouble— 
it may be rack and ruin—is on the whole land.” 

“ ‘Phings are bad enough, I grant,” replied Sweene. “I deny it not, 
but. groans will help. us not, nor sour looks neither. We have lost a 
battle, but many a stroke will be struck ere Norman will rules Saxon land. 
We have the worst to-day, but it had been otherwise had we been fresh 
and strong this morning, as when we met the Norwegian pirate, and 
slew him, together with the base traitor Tostiq, whom | will not call a 
Saxon.” Guttorm did not reply, and the young man, having despatched 
a few huge mouthsful, continued : ‘“‘ Bethink you, Guttorm, everything 
favours our side ; these gav jackets that now flaunt it so, are fit only to 
man stone walls, or ride on smooth hard ground; they may not Gert 
among these swamps and marshes, where alone the foot of the native 
knows how to tread firm and sure. Ah! let the Earl Hereward but 
come and lead us—Hereward, who may match Norman, or devil either, 
in craft or prowess. By Thor! it shall then be found ’tis no easy matter 
to bend the Saxon’s neck against his will.” 

‘* And yet,” said Guttorm, mournfully, “do not our traditions tell us, 
that races have here sprung from bloods once bitter and, hostile? What 
marks now the Dane from Saxon ? And is not the youth whose life we 
have now saved, half of Norman ancestry ?” 

“ Ay! but all ours in heart,” rejoined Sweene, warmly ; “ or I had 
not perilled mine for his sake. But I can eat no more, and mine eyes——” 
here a portentous gape arrested further speech, one that even his pa- 
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triotism could not subdue. Any more such hints were not needed to 
cause them to seek their couches, and before many minutes elapsed, both 
were fast asleep. 

In the mean time, Hernbore had been dressing the sufferer’s wound, 
and a partial consciousness was spreading over the lad’s frame as he 
turned restlessly on his pallet. e hurt was bathed with some liquid 
from one of the phials, and the application gave instant relief. Wilstan, 
for the first time, opened his eyes, and there shone thence that beautiful 
speck of light wherein the living soul reveals its presence. But the effort 
of sustainmg the heavy lids was as yet too much, and with a sigh of 
grateful relief he pat on his pillow and slept. A few mimutes before he 
had lain in the dull insensibility of death—now his breast heaved gently 
and at regular intervals, and his respiration was calm and distinet—all a 
marvel of the physician’s skill. 

Hernbore then stood with folded arms gazing upon the sleeper, the red 
firelight flickermg upon his person, and giving to its own wild, singular 

t additional force. His figure was spare and wiry, rather below the 
middle height, and having little in it to attract even a passing notice ; 
but his face was stamped with an impress of power few could look on 
unmoved. His lips were thin, wide, and compressed—his eyes: small and 
keen, and had in them a constant uneasy restlessness, which betokened a 
mind somewhat crazed. His eyebrows, from either side the nose, rose 
high and angularly towards the temples, where they curved abruptly. 
The contour of his face was oval, and from the top, the hair parted 
evenly, fell neglected in dark masses down to his shoulders—a wild 
frame setting as wild a picture. ‘The marks of strong habitual passion 
were carved on his brow, but now a touch of grief softened the sternness 
of the expression, and heightened its interest. 

** Yes, there is life here,” at last he muttered, “and the flush of health 
shall again mount these cheeks paled with the breath of Hela. Yet 
wherefore thus recal one who already hath felt the bitterness of death, 
and wake him afresh to pains which every year increaseth ? and where, 
though the sting of evils may be felt less Lonely as the heart hardens 
with each winter’s frost, still that which deadens grief, alas! makes us 
callous to all warm affections! Yet thou must live, young Wilstan— 
live to endure and struggle, for on thy brow are great things shadowed. 
Thy freshness, strength, and youth must be a sacrifice to the weal of 
fatherland ; and dothou, O! beneficent All-Father, consecrate the gift !” 

The speaker paused awhile in deep reflection, then turned, and 
drawing aside the covering at the entrance of the cave, moved into the 
open air. Here, though yet dark, the night was changing into the first 
dun twilight of morning. The deep blue on the eastern sky was 
becoming less intense, and the grey clouds nearest the horizon were 
tinged with a faint purple. Soon a flicker spread tremblingly through 
the air, making for an instant the “darkness visible,” then retreated. 
This was followed quickly by another gleam, and then another, each with 
increased light and strength, revealimg successively new objects to the 
eye. First, the cold silvery stream, set in the deep gloom, brightened 
its trail along the ground ; then the long grass glistened as it waved 
heavily to and fro, and the trees with their rich autumn colours tinged 
to the light, and stretching their long shadows behind. A little warbler 
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from the far distance broke the silence, as though it had stood sen- 
tinel to give the first intimation of the sun’s appearing. Its note, 
answered by another, was soon taken up by a thousand tiny throats, until 
all joined in one full harmonious chorus of rejoicing. As each gathering 
image appeared to Hernbore, his countenance relaxed. One of those calm 
moments fell upon him which in our hours of deepest trouble come we 
know not how, and go we know not why—moments when, amid the freshest 
grief, some power mysterious lifts from the breast the load, and the rack 
is taken from the brain; and, though the throes may soon return, in 
that interval the heart has gathered strength, despair has loosened the 
fierceness of its gripe ;—there is resignation for the past, hope for the 
future. 

“Here are no traces of past ravages!” exclaimed the enthusiast, 
extending his arms. ‘‘ And yet how oft hath this fair earth been grooved 
by the fierce torrent—her trees rent by lightning, or torn up by the 
whirlwind. Let, then, your benign ae O ye gentle elements, 
chase away the dark cloud from the soul of Hernbore! Ah! see, see !— 
how do these curling vapours mount in airy gladness, wreathing their 
spiral rings, seeking their parent sun to bathe his beams, and to rejoice 
in his light ? They rise from dull, material earth, and shall man’s spirit, 
which can wing itself higher than eagle ever soared, become more gross ? 
Hernbore arise! revive! and let this morning’s vision be prophetic of 
thy country’s fortunes !” 


IV. 


We return now towards the Norman camp; not, however, moved 
thither along the tedious path, and with the slow steps with which we 
accompanied Sweene and Guttorm the night before, as they left it behind, 
but transported thither by the “ Hey, presto!” of the novelist’s wand, 
or, more properly, pen. ‘The day was drawing near its close, and the 
soldiers had had some hours of rest after their carousal ;—several were 
sauntering about, or talking in little groups, while others sat cleansing 
their arms from blood and dust, humming the while, love or martial 
ditties, as their taste inclined them to. Here might be seen all kinds of 
costume, composed from men of every nation in Christendom ; forming a 
motley gathering. There was the Burgundian Lanznect and his robber 
train, the Swiss mercenary, levies from Maine and Anjou, Aquitaine and 
Poitou, along with adventurers from Piedmont, who had crossed the 
Alps, scenting the spoil afar off. Such, with his native Normans, formed 
the forces William had gathered to subdue a large and powerful king- 
dom, defended by a race hardy and brave. Nor can we withhold our 
wonder and admiration of that sagacious and commanding intellect 
which could regulate, guide, and cement to his purpose, a horde of such 
undisciplined, untamed savages as was drawn beneath his banner. 

_ The duke’s tent was in the centre of the encampment, distinguished by 
its size, the costliness of its materials, and the gay gonfalon streaming 
from the oe A long avenue was formed in front, by the tents ranging 
on either side, allowing a space sufficiently wide for a considerable on § 


of men to move conveniently down. Before one of the tents whic 
formed this avenue, stood a little knot of soldiers. The first and most 
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conspicuous among them for height and loudness of tongue was a 
Norman, whose careless swagger and bold saucy look made it appear as 
though he could feel equally at home in the heat of the battle, or carousing 
at the festive board. Next him stood a Hollander, heavy alike in face 
and person; and following him, a restless little Gascon, with bright, 
twinkling eyes, but having a most bilious, yellow face. A fourth, 
making up the complement of the party, was in the shape of a gaunt 
body and a wolfish visage, and whose dress had such a strange, out- 
landish mixture, that it was impossible to make out what nation it could 
belong to. ‘The topic of conversation must be gathered from their own 
lips. 

“A glorious land !” quoth the Norman—*a plentiful country! and 
very pretty pickings shall we have out o’ the ribs of it. But say, my 
masters, what bargains made ye for yourselves? Our leaders ever loo 
for the largest share o’ the spoils—fair and rich brides—broad lands and 
townships ; while we, that are the main helps to win them, have but a 
dog’s share—the veriest parings.” 

** Why, for mine own part,” said the Hollander, “I speak not of my 
bargains; but the count behaved like a prince. Ah! he knew how to 
value one of my valour and standing.” 

‘‘ Standing, ay,” remarked the bilious little Gascon. ‘‘ As excellent a 
standing as any I ever met with, both in weight and measure.” 

‘* And what hast thou, Henrich, in this venture ?” asked the first 
speaker, addressing a German who had just before joined the group. 

“Oh, mein Gott!” replied he, “ naught less than house and a fair piece 
of land. They that come after me shall call this pleasant island their 
fatherland.” 

“Oh, shame!” cried he with the lean, wolfish visage. ‘ What is this 
belonging to bargainings and pay? Is it for lucre that we mix in this 
honourable enterprise? Do we play chapmen in the noble field of fame ? 
Fie! fie! Pay! Iscorn the thought. I fight for /é6s, and simply ask 
to satisfy such wants as, alas! our weak natures crave, by taking such 
small dues as in our progress I may gather. Pay! What a base word. 
Mine own right hand alone shall do me right.” 

‘*Not thy right hand alone, pardy,” said the Gascon; “ thou wilt 
need, first, the eye to spy the spoil, the legs to get at it, and, lastly, 
though the nan say the left hand must not know what the right doeth, 
I doubt not thine will help its brother at need. But, talking of the 
monks, we are even now at the confessional, and I care not to hold m 
peace. Iam a top, whipt by strange humours hither and thither—it 
may be to good luck, or it may be to ill ; but, pardy, I am too poor to do 
as does this honourable monsu. I bargained for bright cash, nor care I 
for the coin, francs or doubloons, or even English shillings; though ’tis 
little I get either, considering that my pleasantry keeps the count’s 
soldiers in good humour and in happy liking one to the other—a priceless 
service, for which our leader owes me much.” 

‘‘ Thou hast a galloping tongue, ’tis true,” said the Norman, “ and, for 
many words, will match any man i’ the army ; but for thy service in the 
field—which were more to the count’s purpose—remember yestern, I 
prithee, how, when the cry was that our chief was slain, thou didst turn 
to fly ; but I was behind, and touched thee with my spear ?” 
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“ And wherefore behind me, eh!” retorted the Gascon, “save that 
thou art ever backward when it comes to blows? Even though I had 
fled, was it not in reason, supposing the man we fought for was killed, 
and needed our service no longer ?” 

“ Ha, ha!” laughed the Norman, without replying to the argument. 
“ Thy face then looked like a piece of parchment at the first bleaching, 
neither white nor en ator for all the world like a lump of bad fat.” 

“Lo, you now! hear you!” eried the Gascon. ‘“ Mark what potent 
hits he makes. Blessings on a brave carousal! Why, Gilbert, the 
fumes have risen to thy brain, and played such antics, that thy tongue 
utterest wit much as a bear dances—solid and substantial, if not over 
featly. Ah! who ean say but that when our noble chief is king, thou 
mayst be promoted his chief jester, to make him laugh down his venison 

drink at dinner ?” 

“I a jester, thou jeering knave!” exclaimed the offended Norman. 
“Though my wit be heavy, beware, lest thou find my fist heavier.” 

“T would hope so, for thy valour’s sake,” retorted the Gascon ; “ for 
thy wit is of a heaviness which does little harm.” 

““ My sword, then, may be sharp enough !” shouted the soldier, enraged 
at the repeated taunts. ‘‘ Draw, thou lump of sodden bile !” 

“Hold now! hold now! friends both!” grunted the Hollander, whose 
burly form stood a barrier between the challenger and the provoking 
Gaseon. “Come, mynherrs. What! a joke must not be repaid with a 
broken head, or a merry laugh with a thrust ? the body ;—sorry fines 
would they be to good humour, and make us all dull men for fear of 
them.” 

“ Say you so ?” muttered the Gascon to himself, seeing that Gilbert 
desis m further attack. “Say you so, friend Dutchlander? But 
it shall go hard if I probe not even thee, thick and tough as thy hide is.” 

The attention of the party was here directed into another channel by 
the Norman, who, pointing to a man of an inflamed countenance at a 
little distance, and who was peering carefully into some drinking vessels 
which lay huddled together after the night’s debauch, exclaimed : 

**Do but look! See that raseally old Gros-boire! The villain is 
come to look into the flagons, that he may drink upon the flat remains. 
Let us jom him.” 

Accordingly the men drew near as the individual in question was 
giving utterance to this soliloquy : 

‘Oh, the greedy knaves!—not a drop left !—neither sobriety nor 
morality left in them! They are neither Christians nor Pagans who 
have no good fellowship, but are of a cross-grained breed, having, it 
may be, good marrow and good fat, but ill sorted together. Fie, fie! 
Thor’s draught would not have served them. Here did I sing myself 
hoarse last night for their pleasure, and not a rogue among them thought 
that poor Gros-boire must needs have a dry throat in the morning. Fie, 
fie! I say again. There is no longer grace left in the world—the sin 
and wickedness of it must soon bring it to an end, else how can a decent 
man live in it ?” 

A laugh behind him here caused the grumbler to turn round. 

“Ah! Gilbert the Norman,” he continued, “and you also, my 
_ masters. The fair day to you, and clear heads to all.” 
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‘‘ Wert thou quarrelling e’en now with thy bosom friends, the wine- 
?” inquired Gilbert. 

“ Why, Gilbert,” answered Gros-boire, “truly I looked into them to 
see if ye had left somewhat, though it had been but to show ye had 
had enough.” 

“Why, man,” replied the Norman, “dost thow take us for Atheists ? 
Good liquor it were shameful to throw away or leave—’twould be the 
rankest treason.” 

“Well, well, so be it,” assented Gros-boire, with a sigh. “”’T'was a 
jovial bout ; and how liked you my new song, messires? Had it not a 
rare twang? Hark ye!— 

Glasses clinking, 
Three boys drinking, 
Three brave topers let them be ; 
Lads that shrink not 
From the drink-pot, 
Make a jolly company ! 
The flask spins quickly round with three— 
Three’s a number past comparing : 
Drink to me, 
And I to thee, 
The liquor never sparing !” 


‘‘ By Thor’s hammer! thy voice rings true metal still,” cried a new 
comer, in the shape of a huge Norwegian, who, in admiration of the 
singer’s powers, gave him such a hearty slap on the back, that, being in 
no way prepared for such a demonstration of approval, lost his balance, 
and fell, embracing the utensils he loved so well. 

‘¢Talkest thou of hammers!” he shrieked, as he rose fiercely from the 
ground. ‘TI would the heaviest ever forged was playing on thy skull.” 

“ All in good time,” replied the Norwegian, with a careless laugh, and 
shaking at the same time a heavy mace. “ But, save it were Mnoljir 
itself, no hammer wielded by mortal hand would I much heed the 
whiles I held this bit of iron.” 

“ Break off!” interrupted the Norman, “ lest we have a coil of another 
sort. There is a stir about the duke’s tent, which warns us the con- 
ference is over. And see, yonder comes Bishop Odo. Mass! let us 
hence, for he loves no loiterers, and I care not to meet his eye.” 

Gilbert’s advice was followed with alacrity, and as the men sionk 
away, Odo, the redoubted Bishop of Bayeux, appeared before the tent. 
His attendants stood around, and such was the fear inspired by this arro- 
gant son of the Church, that his presence seemed to cause a feeling 
akin to that. a covey of young doves might have, when they espy the 
well-known pinions of the hawk. The pages took their places with 
tremulous zeal as the bishop mounted his palfrey, and then, at the head 
of a princely train, rode down the avenue, often glancing on either side, 
but never deigning to return with even the slightest movement of his 
head the many salutations with which he was greeted. Among’ others 
who stood still with reverence, as the corlége went by, were two 
youths, richly habited, having their caps graced with the patent feather 
of their gentility. 

“‘ Mass!” said the elder, as they watched the cavalcade out of sight. 
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“A right pious feeder of his sheep with spiritual food rides yonder. | 1 
marvel which of the Apostles he takes for his type, save it be he who 
struck off the ear of the High Priest’s servant; and, truly, my lord bishop 
is ever ready to back his exhortations with the sword.” 

“ And to my thinking, Hubert,” said the younger, a lad of some seven- 
teen years, ihe did much for us in this battle with that same weapon. 
Look you how he smote the foe with the right hand, while with the other 
he held up the holy emblem of his pastorate to guide us on, and fill our 
hearts with faith and courage.” 

“I marked him well, Rogere,” answered the other; “and methought, 
what with the arms of the soldier and the emblems of the churchman, he 
had more on his hands than he could comfortably manage—ha! 
Rogere!” 

“ Yet commend me to the man who is able to link the warlike office to 
the peaceful,” replied Rogere. “He that can chant his ‘ Mater Dolo- 
rosa’ in the chapel, and give first his holy benediction to the soldier, and 
then shout with him, ‘ Saint Louis to the rescue !’ on the battle-field.” 

“Have your liking,” said Hubert, ‘But thought you not that his 
brow, as he rode past just now, had on it a shade darker than his even 
mood puts on ?” 

‘Mass! I would give this silver buckle to have been present at this 
conference ; I would fain know why we stay idle here?” said Rogere. 
“Why not march to London, and with one bold stroke win all?” 

“?Tis said,” answered Hubert, “that the duke is waiting for the 
arrival of Henri de Beaumanoir with fresh succours from Normandy.” 

“Fresh succours!” cried young Rogere. ‘ By Heaven! we need 
them not. Is not the flower of the Saxon army routed? By my good 
baldric! our soldiers will lose heart if we stay longer here.” 

** Patience—have patience, good Rogere,” advised his senior. ‘‘ There 
will be fighting enough for all tastes anon. My father knew these Saxons 
well, and I have heard him say, that beat them as you will they give not 
in. They are barbarians, having neither fear nor discretion, and with 
sheer brute force strive to the last.” 

**So much the better,” replied Rogere; ‘‘ we shall win our spurs the 
more nobly. Ah! Hubert, thou knowest not how I long in these wars to 
do a deed of derring-do ; one that shall reach the ears of Adeliza.” 

“Of who, I pray thee?” inquired Hubert, with raised eyebrows. 

“ Of Adeliza,” repeated Rogere; “she whom I dearly love, and whose 
proud father hath refused my suit—nay, confusion! even laughed at me. 
But lo! you, Hubert, he shall be prouder yet to own me for his son than 
he is scornful now; and this ribbon that Adeliza gave me, and which I 
wear upon my heart, shall deck a knight’s crest ere I return to the fair 
fields of Normandy. Oh, wherefore stay we here !” 

“In love! Sits the wind there?” responded Hubert. ‘Jesu have 
mercy on us! these boys will make love in their cradles next.” 

“ Profecte!” exclaimed the boy, much offended. ‘Thou, who scantly 
art two years my senior, talkest like a preceptor. What shall we come 
to next, I pray ?” 

**A broil of some sort, if mine ears deceive me not,” said Hubert, his 
answer not applying to the youth’s exclamation, but to some angry sounds 
which came from no great distance. ‘There is a quarrel toward behind 
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these tents. The knaves are never at rest. Let us to them, Rogere, 
and if needful, by virtue of our authority, part the fray.” 

Accordingly, stepping aside from the avenue, the two esquires found 
themselves in a kind of court, wherein was collected a crowd of Germans, 
Normans, and others; the individuals of each nation having formed them- 
selves into distinct knots, probably for mutual protection, should their 
altercation proceed to blows. The chief disputants were no other than 
our peace-making Dutchman and the bilious little Gascon. 

“Ha! what’s the coil here?” inquired Hubert, with some show of 
youthful dignity. 

“Coil!” sputtered the Hollander—* coil! why, this saffron face here 
tells me—me, Jan Voustein, that my hat-brim is too broad by two 
inches.” 

“And so it is—it is,” shouted the Gascon, “over broad by two full 
inches by all the canons of custom and sobriety.” 

‘Thou liest, impudence!” cried the Dutchman. “It is a fashion used 
and approved by men of standing. ’Tis copied from that of mine own 
father, who copied his from the one which once shaded the brows of the 
great Slutterbuck himself. Thou talk of hats! Teufel! I will fight thee 
on the spot.” 

The unwonted energy of this admirer of the great Slutterbuck excited 
the curiosity of the bystanders greatly; the more so, as in his eagerness 
he no longer had ll the common patois, by which the natives of one 
country could comprehend, partially at least, one another; but used his 
own unadulterated Dutch. To their inquiry the ready-witted but lying 
Gascon replied : 

“ Why! hear you not? Our friend here, from the land of storks and 
frogs, says there is more sense and worth in his single hat than in all the 
heads which your bonnets cover.” 

The ire of the inquirents was instantly roused at this liberal interpre- 
tation; they drew their swords, and were about to rush upon the Dutch- 
man and his friends, who were already prepared to withstand them, when 
Hubert interposed. 

“Hold! ye knaves,” he cried. ‘I pray you to keep the peace. Be- 
think you * 

‘Out of my path, boy; let them come on,” shouted the Hollander, 
whose sluggish blood, not easily roused, was the more difficult to allay 
when once thoroughly moved, and who now unceremoniously stretched 
out his hand to put Hubert aside. 

Villain!’ exclaimed the esquire. ‘‘ Dost thou so far forget thyself 
as to lay hands upon me?” 

“Tush! tush!” replied the exasperated Dutchman. “Go, boy, and 
play with wooden puppets—you are a suckling—go.” 

“Thou art a most saucy ruffian,” cried Hubert, “upon whom words 
and reason are lost, and must therefore be chastised into duty.” 

Thereupon the young esquire forgot at once his prudence and position, 
and drew his sword, which proved the signal for a general onset ; ere, 
however, the fray began, the word “‘ Hold!” coming from a deep, com- 
manding voice, arrested the attention of all. The soldiers looked in the 
direction whence it came, and immediately their weapons, no longer 
threatening, were guiltily hid, or quietly sheathed. Hubert also looked, 
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and with shame he bethought him of his own petulance, which had opened 
a sluice to wild fury, the torrent of which he could not stem. 

“‘ Fitzosborn himself!’ muttered Gilbert. “I'd as lieve have met 
Odo of Bayeux, or the foul fiend.” ! 

‘‘ We are well in for a scolding, or it may be worse,” whispered Hubert 
to his brother esquire. 

“ Whate’er he may say to these knaves, we shall not escape lightly. 
Rogere, I would our steps had been directed elsewhere.” 

‘“ All owing to thy folly,” was the comforting response. “I would 
fein have ta’en thee to see the young roan gelding my noble master, William 
de Warrenne, gave me for devoir done in the battle, and thou wouldst not.” 

Meanwhile, Fitzosborn—for, indeed, it was none other than the 
duke’s prime favourite, and the most powerful of his barons—had passed 
his look from one to another of the cowed rioters before him. 

‘‘ What! my masters,” said he, speaking with bitter irony between his 
half-closed teeth. “Have ye so few of the Saxon’s marks upon ye, that 
ye must needs make new ones among yourselves? For this once only, 
mark me, your offence is overlooked. The services of yesterday shall 
cancel it. Be friends, and make much of the clemency which saves you 
from the chastisement your foolish broils had else brought on you. 
Hence !” 

He waved his hand, and the maleontents sullenly obeyed, smothering 
imprecations as they went along, which were wound up by this carollary 
from the bilious Gascon : 

“ Aha! [ knew well, peacemaker though he be, that I could force 
even this dull Hollander to dance at my piping. But then to do it 
the brim of his hat! Most excellent conceit! Oh, the wonderful power 
of this wagging member, the tongue, when used with discretion and 
skill !—it can tickle with flattery like any feather, or sting with gibes like 
any nettle. It isa delight to use it, if, like a philosopher, one speculates 
on its effects.” 

Fain would Hubert and Rogere have slunk away with the rest, but the 
eye of Fitzosborn was now fixed on them with such stern meaning that 
they stood as though spell-bound. The pause which ensued, while await- 
ing the expected reproof, formed no small part of the youths’ punishment. 

** Is it thus,” said the baron, slowly and distinctly, that no word should 
lose its emphatic meaning—“ thus that the scions of a noble stock herd 
with common brawlers? Is it thus ye train yourselves for knightly 
deeds, and was it thus your fathers won their spurs? How came this 
stir about? Ha!” 

“Noble sir,’’ answered Hubert, with shame and hesitation, “‘ passing 
this way by chance we heard a tumult, and interfered to quell, not to iv- 
crease it. But there, the insolence of aruffian made me forget myself.” 

“ It was ill done,” returned Fitzosborn. <‘ Little fit they for posts of 
rule who so forget themselves. Beware, then, young sirs, lest the duke, 
noting you, retard your advancement, for he is slowest to forgive faults 
in those of kindlier blood, nursed as they should be in all discipline and 
nana Remember this, from one who gives advice but once for such 

oings. 

With these words the stately and haughty warrior turned away, and 
moved towards the ducal tent. 











ROYAL AMUSEMENTS IN JAVA. 


Tue terrible bull-fights, the national disgrace of civilised Spain, 
which were even transplanted to Mexico under the former Spanish 
dominion, and are earried on there with more ardour and pleasure than 
in their original home, have been frequently enough described with all 
the power language could command. We must confess, on the other 
hand, however, that we scarce knew anything about the extraordinary 
tiger-fights which take place at the courts of the lesser princes in the 
island of Java, and which may be regarded as counterparts of the 
Spanish bull-fights, though emanating from a lower stand-point of 
civilisation. We have come across a very animated deseription of 
them in a work by Franz Junghahn,* a Dutch traveller, who has 
written a very valuable treatise on the internal state of Java from per- 
sonal observation; and we will proceed to give our readers some account 
of the way these tiger-fights are carried on. 

Writing from Solo, the seat of a little Javanese prince, who has the 
reverend title of Susuhunan, but is usually called Emperor by Europeans, 
Junghahn writes as follows : 

“To-morrow there is a tiger-fight !”—this was the cry from every 
mouth. The tigers which had been captured for this purpose by com- 
mand of the emperor, and have been kept alive, had devoured nearly 
every dog in the village, which was given them as food, either dead or 
alive. It was high time to have the fight carried out, if the tigers were 
not to perish of inanition. 

The day arrives. In the front gallery with the Dutch resident are all 
the officers of the garrison, all the employés, and a few dozen citizens, 
all dressed in their gala clothes, as well as the royal princes—the latter are 
nearly all attired in European uniforms; the majority are lieutenants, 
some captains, a couple majors, and one even a colonel. They look 
very chivalrous, except that they have not laid aside one article of the 
Javanese national dress, namely, the coloured handkerchief, with which 
they keep their long tresses in order. 

At length the signal is given, the carriages drive up, and bear the 
company, surrounded by a swarm of pedestrians, to the palace. In the 
second court~yard all deseend, and the procession proceeds on foot up and 
down flights of stairs : at several points musicians are stationed, who make 
a loud noise with their drums and es In the central court the 
body-guard is drawn up with sh ikes, and trumpeters also in 
waiting. Before the resident the guard fomer their w s reveren- 
tially. Thus they walk on to the actual entrance of the sanctuary. 
Here stands a troop of old, half-naked women! they receive the resident 
with shakes of the hand, and accompany him further to the “supreme 
master.” These are important personages ; they form the immediate 
body-guard of the emperor, whose person no male servant dare approach. 
The procession has scarce passed through the last portal, before a fresh 


* Java, seine Gestalt, Pflanzendecke, und innere Bauart, von Franz Junghahn, 
aus dem Hollindischen tibersetzt. Leipzig. 
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troop of red-coated musicians, adorned with plumes of feathers, who are 
drawn up in the central hall, commence making a tremendous noise with 
their drums, trumpets, and cymbals. Here the emperor is seated on his 
chair of state. The Europeans approach him with uncovered heads. 
The prince of the country rises with measured solemnity on the approach 
of the resident, and offers each European his hand with stately ceremony. 
The resident takes his place at his left hand, and the other Europeans 
by his side, A few minutes are passed silently and without a sound. 
Then they set out: the emperor and the resident, arm-in-arm, walk in 
front; women, with the upper part of their bodies uncovered, follow 
next ; they carry betel-boxes, spittoons, and the imperial velvet chair of 
state, which four of them hold high in the air. The Europeans joined the 
procession, mixed up with Javanese ; the musicians again break out into 
their noisy accompaniment. Thus the procession moves along over the 
terrace to the front court, where the preparations for the tiger-fight have 
been made. 

A cage is erected here, formed of trunks of trees and bamboos, fifteen 
feet high and ten feet in diameter. It contains a live buffalo, adorned 
with garlands round its neck and horns. The external circumference of 
the cage is surrounded by long oblong chests, made of stout planks. 
Each chest contains a live tiger, between whom and the buffalo only a 
trap-door forms a partition. When this is pulled up the buffalo places 
himself in a fighting position, with his head turned towards the door of 
the tiger’s den. The tiger does not appear to show any inclination to 
commence hostilities ; it is necessary to enrage the beast first by means of 
fire, or by poking at it with sharpened sticks. At length the tiger springs 
forth from the chest with a hoarse growl. The excitement of the spec- 
tators has reached its highest pitch. The buffalo turns round in a circle, 
always keeping its armed forehead opposed to the creeping and crouching 
enemy ; and when the tiger is couchant, drives him with his horns 
against the sides of the chest. At another moment the tiger becomes 
the assailant, springs on the buffalo, and frequently fastens its teeth so 
firmly in the animal’s back, that the buffalo tosses him back and forwards 
in every direction. This horrible contest is repeated with many varia- 
tions: at times the tiger climbs up to the roof of the cage, and is there 
caught in falling on the horns of the buffalo and again hurled in the air. 
Generally the tiger is soon exhausted, lies gnashing its teeth, and gasping 
for breath on the floor of the cage, while the buffalo walks restlessly round 
and round and shaking his head ominously. On other occasions the 
buffalo evinces no inclination for the contest, and both animals are irri- 
tated to an extreme pitch by burning straw or boiling water, which 
attendants sitting on the top of the cage pour down on the beasts, or 
through the so-called “ buffalo herb,” a species of stinging-nettle, which 
causes considerable inflammation. The buffalo is nearly always the 
victor ; he receives a few slight wounds from the claws and teeth of the 
tiger, and eventually looks down with the pride of victory upon one or 
more dead and dying tigers which lie vanquished before him. The nar- 
rowness of the cage, in which the tiger cannot move freely enough in its 
fashion and spring on the foe, aids the buffalo to gain the victory, espe- 
cially as tigers that have been shut up for any length of time, and have 
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only satisfied their hunger with a scanty supply of dead dogs, soon lose 
their strength. 

The battle is continually accompanied by the sound of hurried blows 
on the gamelang, between which the shouts of the’spectators encouraging 
the animals may be heard echoing. At the close of the spectacle the 
signal for silence was given. The emperor had been regarding the spec- 
tacle, seated on his throne at some little distance, and between him and 
the cage was a long open space, which was bounded by rows of Euro- 
peans. They now seated themselves again, and the viceroy and premier, 
Pangerang Adipati, walks between the ranks to receive the further com- 
mands of his highness. The viceroy, a rather lively and corpulent old 
man of reverend aspect, with long grey hair, dressed in rich Javanese 
clothes, with the little white cylindrical cap, which is a sign of high rank 
at court, throws himself at a distance of twenty-five paces down upon the 
uncovered sandy soil, raises his clasped hands to his broad forehead, and 
salutes his master. While seated on the ground he crawls further along 
for about five steps, then repeats his salutation (called sembah), then 
crawls a few paces further, and eventually, after the third repetition of 
this ceremony, remaining seated in all humility on the ground before his 
lord, at a distance of fifteen paces, which he dare not encroach upon. 
The deepest silence prevails all around ; the emperor sits motionless on his 
throne. The viceroy gives his report in a hoarse voice. At each, how- 
ever short, paragraph of his speech, he raises his hands again to his fore- 
head, which he holds in a suppliant posture, until the emperor has ex- 
pressed his commands. This takes place in a solemn voice and in a few 
words. The viceroy replies in the same fashion, with many repetitions 
of the sembah. ‘The order has been given for a contest of a different 
nature. The viceroy at length retires, cringing and slowly crawling 
backwards. 

The Susuhunan rises, walks in front arm-in-arm with the resident. 
All his movements are made with studied calmness, and the state-chair 
is carried after him by the women in great solemnity. The procession 
walks to a little stage with a balcony-shaped elevation. As many Euro- 
peans as can find room then follow, and stand among the women, who, 
with their betel-boxes and spittoons, are quite inseparable from the 
emperor. These women, standing by dozens behind their lord’s chair, 
mixed up with officers and employés in uniform, furnish a strange sight. 

All the walls are thronged with spectators, even the branches of the 
surrounding trees bear living fruit. The whole square is full of people. 
Not far from the royal balcony a company of lancers, three or four deep, 
has formed a hollow square; the space they enclose is about 300 feet 
long, and about half the breadth. The first row of soldiers hold their 
lances horizontal, the second at an acute angle, and the other perpendi- 
cularly. 

In the centre of this square stand, at regular intervals apart, a number 
of wooden chests, each about eight feet long, and with the front turned 
sorrenss the emperor; they resemble Javanese coffins, and contain each a 
ive tiger. 

Two festively attired officials approach the balcony, kneel down and 
make their salaam; a signal from the ruler follows; they rise again with 
fresh sembahs, and retire with solemn and measured tread. The square 
VOL. XXV. P 
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opens to receive them, and then closes upon them. ‘They go to the first 
tiger chest, pile straw, brushwood, and dry logs against the rear of it, 
and set it on fire. One mounts on the chest, cuts the ropes with which 
the lid was fastened down, pulls the latter up, rattling it once or twice, 
lifts it off, and throws it to some distance; all this 1s done with great 
solemnity ; he then descends from the chest, falls on his knees, and, for 
the last time, makes a sembah to the emperor. 

All eyes are fixed on the opening of the chest, the excitement growing 

the higher the fire behind it flares up. The officer retires, going 
nail a dignified national dance, to which the blows of the gamelang 
furnish the accompaniment. The fire burns still higher ; the two officials 
have quitted the square. At length, im the dark opening of the chest 
is seen the tiger; he growls furiously. ‘The blows of the gamelang are 
redoubled. The tiger—it is a royal one—is not so tall, but surely as long 
as a buffalo. The splendid brute, as if proud of its beautiful striped 
garments, looks silently around undauntedly upon the three rows of 
sharp lances stretched out against it: the tiger walks three or four 
times up and down, and then lies down; the dazzling flames trouble it 
but little; it seems to be thoughtful, and to be trying to form some deci- 
sion, At length it rises, and walks slowly to one side of the wall of 
lances, which it examines calmly. It finds no way of escape ; it turns to 
the other side; but here countless lance-points are thrust out to greet it. 
Despair seems to seize upon it; it utters a hoarse, hollow sound, and 
gallops along the ranks madly, trying to break through them in an 
oblique direction. But, wherever it approaches the ranks, a dozen spears 
immediately sink to receive it, and force it to retreat. It tries the same 
plan on the other side, but must retreat here, too; and thus it continues 
its furious, irregular gallop, until at last, spurred up to fury, it dares the 
last attempt—a leap on to the spears. But caught upon the lances, it 
falls backwards, rolls over once or twice, then springs up again, runs a 
few paces further, receives fresh stabs from the lances, and at last sinks 
exhausted on the sand. Swarms of spearmen then surround it, and drive 
their death-dealing weapons into the royal brute. 

The sport is continued by opening several chests, and the victims all 
suffer the same fate. ‘The beasts behave in different ways ; many set 
off in a gallop at once, and throw themselves on the rows of spears. 
This is more especially a peculiarity with the leopards, and the younger 
animals. “The majority look around cautiously, and do not hazard the 
salto mortale till after long hesitation; many even attempt to crawl 
back into the chest, although it is already on fire; others lie down in the 
square, and reveal no inclination to get up again. As a precaution 
against this, two baskets made of bamboo, and representing little huts, 
stand in the square; a few Javanese conceal themselves in them, and 
moving along under their cover approach the animal, and compel it to 
get up by pricking it with sharpened staves. After four or five tigers 
have been driven out of their chests and sacrificed, the glowing sun has 
reached its zenith, and brings a close to the spectacle by the fury of its 
beams. 
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BACK TO THE NORTH, PROUD CZAR! 





BY DR. SCOFFERN. 


Back to the icy Nerth, proud Czar— 
You shall not have Stamboul ; 
Retreat, nor tempt the brave Magyar, 
And still unconquer’d Pole. 


They will not be Cossack—no, no! 
Whate’er thy flatterers say, 

Nor Moslem blood shall vainly flow 
In sad Sinope’s bay ! 


From each maimed corse that murderous day 
Saw gulph’d below the wave, 

A hero’s spirit fled away 

Far from the ocean grave. 


Avenging angels now they ride 
Amidst the Euxine storms— 
Skimming along tlie crested tide, 
Those pale, mysterious forms. 


See there, amidst yon wreathing flame 
Of cannon’s fiery breath, 

A thousand spectres faintly gleam 

To point the shaft of death! 


And ere that bullet find its rest, 
Some Russian slave shall fall, 

His corse all prostrate on the waste, 
Beneath a snowy pall. 


Back! back! proud tyrant! seest thou not 
Albion and lordly France, 

Their former discord now forgot, 
Preparing to advance ? 


They will not be Cossack—no, no! 

They will not be Cossack, 

Though heroes’ life-blood fast should flow, 
Thy hordes must all go back. 


Then quick—retreat, proud Czar, retreat, 
Where the Neva’s cold waves roll ; 

For, by the banners of yon proud fleet, 
You shall not have Stamboul. 
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THE LAST OF THE HOUSE. 


By WiLtiAM PicKERsGILL, Esq. 


IV. 


THE WALLFORDS. 


Ir was in Morlington that a lady of the name of Wallford and her 
family lived. The husband of Mrs. Wallford had died but a few months 
before our story commences. He had practised in the town as a so- 
licitor, and enjoyed a high reputation. Although the fortune which he 
had received with his wife was tolerably large, and although he had been 
in the receipt of a large income from his profession, the style in which 
they had lived was by no means compatible with the dictates of prudence, 
a. few who understood the affairs of the family, could fail to foresee 
that little provision would be made for those that should survive Mr. 
Wallford. The prediction was, indeed, but too faithfully fulfilled, for 
on his death a bare annuity of fifty pounds was all that was left to Mrs. 
Wallford for the support of herself and children, neither of whom had 
attained the age of eighteen. To aggravate her misfortune, neither her 
own friends nor those of her husband were disposed to assist her. 

They occupied a small house in one of the humbler streets, to which 
since the death of Mr. Wallford they had removed, finding it of course 

uite impossible to maintain the style and dignity to which, during Mr. 
Wallford’s lifetime, they had been accustomed. The street in which 
they lived was occupied chiefly by the families of artisans (stone-masons, 
joiners, &c.), very decent and very respectable people in their way, but still 
ag incapable of appreciating the manners and conduct of Mrs. Wall- 
ord and her children; and perhaps, from motives of jealousy, unable 
to sympathise with their fallen condition. That Mrs. Wallford should 
feel uncomfortable in her present locality is scarcely to be wondered at; 
that she should refuse, or rather that she should be altogether unfit, to 
associate or mix with her rude and uncultivated neighbours, is only what 
might have been expected. Yet these little things were magnified into 
heinous crimes—they were made culpable in the highest degree. Mrs. 
Wallford was haughty, proud, insolent — she accounted herself better 
than other ay erty affected airs that did not become her—she was no 
longer what she had been—she was poor, and in a manner dependent. 
And so, because Mrs. Wallford was poor—because her fortunes were 
shattered—because she had been suddenly thrown from her position in 
society—because everything had been lost, she was to sink still lower in 
the social element—throw aside her mental attainments, her moral recti- 
tude of heart, and put herself on an equality with the malicious detractors 
by whom she was surrounded. Mrs. Wallford was indeed poor. Poverty 
does not imply the mere lack of food—the soiled and threadbare gar- 
ments. It is the train of evils that follow in her wake—the loss of friends 
and position—the insults and injuries to which her helpless victims are 
at all times exposed. 

People such as those amongst whom Mrs. Wallford was living, were 
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not of that class who place a restraint upon their feelings, and who are 
studiously polite and respectful before your face. They were, indeed, quite 
otherwise. If they felt a grievance, they gave vent to their indignation, 
and indicated in a thousand different ways their hatred and malice. So 
it frequently came to pass, when Mrs. Wallford walked abroad, ‘that 
she was insulted as she passed the houses of these people, and that her 
children had frequently opprobrious epithets heaped upon them. There 
were, besides, other ways of injuring the poor lady that ill-disposed neigh- 
bours have always at hand. There was a method by which the channel 
which ran down the street might be so flooded as to cause a portion of 
its contents to enter into Mrs. Wallford’s house ; there was a pump that 
stood in the street for the benefit of its entire occupants, but whenever 
Mrs. Wallford wanted water it was invariably locked, and nobody knew 
where the key was. Thus was the vengeance of her ignorant and im- 
placable neighbours wreaked upon her. 

The house that Mrs. Wallford occupied contained only four rooms. The 
sitting-room was a small apartment on the ground floor; it was tolerably 
well, but perhaps inconsistently, furnished. The greater portion of their 
household furniture had been sold, but there were still a few articles re- 
maining which tended to indicate the character of its inhabitants. A 
square piano stood on one side of the room; a guitar, the strings of 
which were broken, in a corner. The walls were decorated with a few 
specimens of needlework and embroidery, and three excellent full-sized 
portraits. One represented Mrs. Wallford ; the other Master Fred, with a 
favourite spaniel by his side; the third represented his sister Kate, with a 
bouquet of flowers in her hand. 

It was on a cold evening in the beginning of the year that Mrs. Wall- 
ford and her daughter were seated in this room. Mrs. Wallford reclined 
in an easy-chair; her daughter was seated near her. Mrs. Wallford’s 
figure was tall and graceful; her face was still rather handsome, although 
misfortune and bodily suffering had imparted a painful and melancholy 
expression to its features. Kate Wallford was scarcely'eighteen ; she was 
tall for her age, and slender. She inherited a great deal of her mother’s 
beauty. She had the same aquiline nose, the same clear and brilliant 
congglbeens Her mouth was small—perhaps to a fault—and her teeth 
regular and of a dazzling white. Her rich dark hair added in no mean 
degree to the beauty of her appearance. Mrs. Wallford was not well, 
and Fred had been sent for the medical man who had for years attended 
the family, but he had not yet arrived. 

“Kate, my dear,” said Mrs. Wallford, “what hour is it ?” 

“ Tt is already half-past eight, mamma.” 

Fred is really long in returning.” 

‘“‘ He has been absent already half an hour,” Kate observed. 

“ Longer, my dear—much longer. It is an hour at least since he last 
left to go in search of Dr. Dawdle.” 

“It is very odd indeed, mamma, that Mr. Dawdle should require to be 
so often sent for. I hope you do not find yourself any worse?” 

“No, my dear, I am no worse, thank you.” | 

After the elapse of a few minutes Fred returned. He was a tall, hand- 
some youth, and about a year younger than his sister. 

? Well, Fred, what does Dr. Dawdle say ?” Mrs. Wallford inquired. 
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“ He will be here in a few minutes. He apologised for not coming 
sooner, which was entirely owing to the number of patients he has to 
attend to.” 

«“ His practice must greatly have increased since your father’s death, 
for before that time he almost invariably came the moment he was sent 
for. Itis not, my dear, that the number of his patients has increased, 
but simply because the doctor is actuated by those feelings which guide 
the conduct of other people. Those who possess the most consideration 
are served first. If had seratched my hoc at one time, in all pro- 
bability some poor woman, whose life depended upon prompt assistance, 
would have been neglected to attend me. Our fortunes are changed, and 
were my case ever so urgent, [ must make way for patients whose 
patronage and connexions are of more value than mine.” 

“ T always liked old Dawdle,” said Fred; “he is so droll and funny.” 

The words were scarcely uttered, when a prolonged knocking at the 
door announced the facetious doctor’s arrival. 

Dr. Dawdle stood about five feet four. His round, squat figure at once 
redisposed the spectator, even before the doctor had opened his mouth, 
to laughter. His little grey twinkling eyes, his mouth pursed into a 
pleasant smile, gave strong indications of the humorist. His head at the 
crown was quite bald, and was fringed round the sides with a thin border 
of grey hair. He wore gold spectacles, black small-clothes, black silk 

ings, and earried a gold-mounted cane. 

“My dear Mrs. Wallford, I am sorry, exceedingly sorry, my dear 
madam, I should have disappointed you so long. Facet is, more business 
than I can attend to—fact, madam, I assure you. It’s killing me— 
killing me by inches. Allow me,” continued the doctor, taking hold of 
the lady’s wrist, and feeling her pulse. ‘Ah! won’t do, won’t do— 
ry Show me your tongue, madam. Do you feel any 
ee A slight giddiness in the head.” 

“ Humph! must send you something to take before you go to bed.” 

“1 am sorry mamma is so poorly,” Kate observed. 

“She is in good hands ; she will be better in a day or two,” the doctor 
said. “And now, Fred,” he continued, “I have got a question to pro- 
pound to you. Can you teil me, sir—(now be serious if you please, for I 
am going to ask you a serious question )—can you tell me, I say, the time 
that it would occupy a cistern, containing 400 gallons of water, to 
discharge itself, supposing there were three taps placed in it, and 
the first was discharging at the rate of fifty gallons°per hour, the second 
sixty gallons per hour, and the third seventy gallons per hour P”’ 

“You must give me time to make the ealculation,” said Fred. 

“Pooh, pooh! You hear, madam, I have puzzled him,” said the 

“Yes ; I think he is beaten,” Mrs. Wallford replied. } 


“Come, I'll give you another chance to redeem your credit. Now, 
you see that stick, sir, eh?” 


“T do,” said Fred. 

ss Well, for the sake of illustration—(for the sake of illustration only, 
mind)—we will suppose that I threw it up as high as the sun when he has 
attained his greatest altitude—we will suppose, again, it descended to 
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the earth at the rate of 400 yards per minute—how long, sir, would it 
be before it reached terra firma ?” 

“Will you give me till to-morrow night to retura you an answer, 
sir ?” 

“No, by Jove! I'll do nothing of the kind.” 

“Why then, sir, I am again defeated.” 

“Ta, hat why you are good for nothing, Fred,” said the doctor. 
“When I was your age, I could answer a question of that kind without 
a moment’s hesitation,” 

“A great deal of your time has probably been devoted to questions of 
that kind,” Picea Fred. 

“ Now, sir,” pursued Dr. Dawdle, “I will tell you what I once did 
when I was at school. I was about your pide ine not quite so old. 
I had been a bad boy, Mrs. Wallford,” he went on, addressing that lady. 
“T had broken into orchards, stolen a great quantity of apples and com- 
mitted divers other offences, for which, perhaps, I was richly deserving of 
punishment. The gentleman under whose care I was placed, the hg 
Mr. Noddlepate, M.A.—(a Fellow, by the way, of Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bridge)—was determined to make an example of me. It was during 
the cricketing season, of which I was always passionately fond. Well, in 
addition to a sound thrashing, the worthy Fellow of Catharine Hall 
resolved to set me a task that should have the effect of consigning me to 
the school-room during a greater portion of the season. hat do you 
think it was, Fred ?” 

‘*¢T have no idea, sir.” 

“Tt was to repeat five chapters of the Gospel of St. John—furnish 
him verbally with the principal events that occurred between the time of 
the Norman Conquest and the Crusades—and to give a short sketch of 
Roman history from the time of Romulus to that of Tarquin the 
Proud.” 

“Not possible,” said Fred. 

“ Fact, sir.” 

4 “It would spoil your pleasure for the season, I should think,” observed 
ate. 

“ Not at all, my dear young lady.” 

“What, not in the least?” said Fred. 

“ Not in the least, sir,” replied Dr. Dawdle. 

“Why how, sir, did you prevent it ?” Mrs. Wallford inquired. 

“ Repeated my lessons, madam, on the second day.” 

“ Indeed!” said the lady. 

“Come, come, doctor, you are joking,” said Fred. 

*¢ Fact, sir.” 

“In that case, you must be an extraordinary person,” said Kate. 

“Thave been told that fifty times before—fifty times before, Miss 
Kate. However,” continued the doctor, drawing out his repeater, “ it is 
already past nine o'clock, and I have several patients still to visit. I will 
call again in the morning, Mrs. Wallford. Follow my directions, 
my dear madam—follow my directions, and I may with safety predict 
your speedy restoration to health. I shall send you some medicine im- 
mediately. Good night, madam—good night.” 
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176 THE LAST OF THE HOUSE. 


V. 
INCOMPREHENSIBLE PHENOMENA AT THE OLD HALL. 


Ir has already been intimated that the residence of the Mortimers 
had, since the disappearance of Sir Luke, been ot to frequent 
nocturnal visitations of so peculiar and incomprehensible a character as 
completely to place at defiance the most active and scrutinising inquiries 
which had been instituted for the purpose of discovering the meaning of 
those extraordinary and apparently supernatural disturbances. For some 
months prior to the time we meres of, the Old Hall had remained in the 
greatest quietude—the spectre had not been seen—no peculiar noises 
had been heard; and, indeed, the people in the vicinity had already 
begun to hope that those singular phenomena which had already created 
so much alarm had, at length, altogether disappeared, and that this 
venerable residence was again restored to the tranquillity and repose 
which it had in former years enjoyed. The hope was destined to prove 
futile. 

If any proof were wanting—if any additional evidence were required 
to convince the most sceptical that the Old Hall was exposed to intru- 
sions of no ordinary description, it may fairly be presumed that the 
incidents we are about to relate would have settled the question. 

The day had been dull and heavy, the air piercingly cold, and the 
thickness of the atmosphere had betokened a snow-storm of more than 
usual severity. Towards evening these unerring symptoms had been 
followed by the events they had predicted. It was about four o’clock 
that the snow began to fall in large flakes. The ground, in consequence 
of the keenness of the frost, was dry and crisp, so that the snow, as it 
fell, at once accumulated, and in a short space of time the earth was 
covered to the depth of three or four inches. A cold and biting wind 
had suddenly arisen, and as the unfortunate passengers, who were exposed 
to its violence, trudged along through lanes and streets, they huddled 
themselves together, drew their cloaks and shawls more closely around 
them, crouched under walls and beneath the eaves of buildings, in order 
to screen themselves from the inclemency of the weather, which their 
thin and insufficient clothing scarcely rendered them capable of encoun- 
tering. The lamps which here and there presented themselves in the 
almost deserted streets were so effectually covered by snow-flakes, that 
they afforded little light to the helpless wayfarer who was compelled to 
expose himself to the bitterness of the storm. Heavily laden teams, 
completely covered with snow, came into small yards attached to public- 
houses to halt for the night. The weary horses were unyoked, and, with the 
aid of a lantern, ate ok to the stable. The waggoner plodded his 
way to his lodgings, or haply to his wife and children, who were anxiously 
awaiting his arrival. Hackney coaches rattled along the pavements of 
the dreary streets, whose drivers were muffled up with shawls and coats ; 
but despite all their precautions, they were unable to exclude the keen 
and biting air, which caused them to tremble in every limb. Sometimes 
a solitary horseman might be seen riding furiously along, as though he 
were anxious to reach the end of his journey, and by increased exertion 
to lessen the severity of the cold. Hedges and trees were clothed in 
large feathery flakes, and the roofs of houses presented one vast sheet of 
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white. There were no persons abroad but those who were obliged to 
obey the behests of necessity. Occasionally a houseless wanderer might 
be seen walking —_ up and down the pavement, for the purpose of 
imparting warmth to her shivering frame, or peradventure standin 
beneath a doorway, in the hope of receiving temporary shelter from the 
violence of the tempest, or, perchance, encountering it with a resolute 
and unshrinking form, as though there were greater evils to bear than 
those inflicted by the unkindness of the elements. Ah! were there not 
some there whose hearts had once been pure—whose lives joyful and 
happy—whose affections (deep and unchangeable) had been sported, trifled 
with ?. Were there not some exposed to that bitter wind, that keen and 
searching air, who had been exposed to greater sufferings—more fierce, 
more terrible trials—man’s selfishness, deceit, ingratitude? These had 
been endured—nay, the victim had triumphed over the destroyer and 
betrayer. Shall the fury of the tempest, the bitterness of the blast, the 
houseless, friendless condition, have power to alarm or annoy the unfor- 
tunate outcast, whose heart has already become callous by suffering and 
wrong? Here and there an able-bodied watchman might be seen, 
clad in a long grey coat, and bearing his staff and lantern in his hands, 
and prying into all kinds of suspicious places—trying locks and bolts of 
doors, fastenings of hep-wialees, to see if they were secure, and 
apprising people who were abed of the hour of the night and the state of 
the weather. 

The first sign of anything unusual at the Old Hall appeared about ten 
o’clock;—there were so few persons abroad that it might have been un- 
observed altogether, but for one of the watchmen on duty. The Hall in 
winter, when the trees were stripped of their leaves, was visible from one 
or two parts of the adjacent town. A light was first seen in one of the 
windows at the upper part of the house—it quickly passed from window 
to window, and from room to room. At one moment it was visible in 
the upper rooms—in the next on the ground floor. For a moment it 
disappeared altogether, but immediately again presented itself to view. 
The light was never for any space of time stationary, but was in a state 
of perpetual and rapid locomotion. At length two fights became visible 
simultaneously in different rooms of the house, afterwards three, and 
finally four, which was the largest number seen at one time. The lights 
were different from those emitted by an ordinary candle or lamp ; one 
was a brilliant red, another a dark crimson, the others were of a pale 
bluish cast. 

The man who had first observed these extraordinary appearances pro- 
ceeded to one of his fellow-watchmen, and informed him of the cireum- 
stance, in order that he might have a witness to confirm any statement 
that he might make with reference to what he had seen. 

Incited by curiosity, and anxious to lose no sight that might yet 
present itself, they determined upon proceeding to the house, although it 
was not without considerable misgivings as to the result. They entered 
the long and tortuous avenue of trees that led to it. The was un- 
commonly bad ; in many places there were deep ruts ; and large branches 
which had been blown from the trees, and unwieldly stones, lay scattered 
upon it in various places, and which nobody had attempted to remove, 
for the approaches to the house, no less than the house itself, were 
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always avoided. The house was a ruin—it was haunted—a curse seemed 
to have settled upon it;—the late proprietor, if alive, was a beggar— 

i and misfortune had pursued him with fearful and painful 
rapidity, and those who some years before had bent the servile knee, and 
used the flattering tongue, were now as ready to contemn both the house 
and the family which for so many generations had occupied it. 

The men pursued their way along the avenue. In consequence, 
however, of the bad state of the road, they frequently stumbled over the 
impediments which lay in their way. The path was covered with snow 
to the depth of smnaal feet, and prevented them from taking such pre- 
cautions in walking as they might otherwise have done. When they 
had walked half-way down the avenue, they paused, partly because they 
were somewhat afraid to go nearer, and partly because they had reached 
& point in the road from which they had an excellent view of the Hall. 
The lights continued to move from place to place with the same rapidity 
as before, and still presented the various colours we have described. The 
attention of the men was chiefly directed to the ‘ Tapestried Chamber,” 
for there were so many marvellous stories connected with it, that it had 
excited a much greater amount of interest than any other apartment in the 
mansion. If anything yet more remarkable was likely to manifest itself, 
there was no doubt but it would be in that chamber; and, indeed, the 
lights were more frequently seen there than in any other place, and the 
apparition (if it really were an apparition) that produced these singular 
phenomena, had ileus a predilection for that room. 

As the men gazed upon these strange and unaccountable spectacles, a 
feeling of the most intense horror took possession of them. They turned 
as pale as death, and their limbs trembled, not so much from the in- 
tensity of the cold as from a feeling of awe and fear which had crept 
over them. That they were gazing upon sights produced by no mortal 
agency ; that wicked and infernal means were employed to bring these sin- 
gular things to pass; that the house and everything appertaining to it was 
accursed, they never for a moment doubted, Nay, so far did their super- 
stitious fears work upon them, that the very atmosphere they breathed 
appeared to be infected with noxious vapours; the cold and inanimate 
objects around instilled with a damned and fiendish spirit towards the 
entire human family, Sometimes a tree of a peculiar shape, bursting 
suddenly upon their attention, would cause their knees to knock toge- 
ther, and for a moment induce a belief that the grotesque and hideous 
object before them belonged to the invisible world of shadows, into whose 
mysterious regions Providence has thought fit to suffer no mortal research 
to penetrate. Sometimes the cold night wind sighing through the trees 
would cause the blood to stagnate in their veins, and an inyoluntary 
tremor to run through their whole system. 

It was whilst exposed to delusions of this kind that the ‘“ Tapestried 
Chamber” arrested their attention, Hitherto the things which had been 
seen were seyeral lights of a peculiar character, shifting with rapidity 
frem place to place. The room in question presently revealed a spectacle 
more strange-—more fearful than any they had as yet witnessed. Their 
eyes had been for some time fixed upon the windows of this apartment 
(for to say the truth, they quite expected that some singular phenomenon 
would present itself ), when a figure glided swiftly across the chamber. 
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It appeared to be clad in a grey vestment, and the head seemed to be 
decorated witha kind of turban, The figure carried a sword in its hand, 
and strode across the room with firmness and energy, and as though under 
the influence of some angry feeling. The sight rendered the men for 
several moments speechless. If what they had previously seen had 
alarmed them, they were now terrified in a tenfold degree. They hesi- 
tated not at once to ascribe the spectacle to supernatural agency. When 
they had recovered from the shock which they had received, they deter- 
mined, after some hesitation, to approach nearer to the house to ascertain 
if anything were to be heard. 

With this view they continued their walk along the avenue, after gain- 
ing the end of which they were within a few yards of the Old Hall. 
The lights were still visible, and still retained their former characteristics. 
The wind, which had at one time been boisterous, had ceased, and the 
night was still and quiet, so that the least noise might be heard with the 
greatest distinctness. The snow seemed to fall with greater rapidity 
than before, and the covering upon the ground became every moment 
deeper and deeper. 

When the men had reached the end of the avenue, they stood for 
several minutes attentively listening, to ascertain if anything could be 
heard; but disappointed in this respect, and fearing that they were too 
great a distance from the house to attain their object, they proceeded, 
in the greatest agitation of mind, to the front of the Hall, where, select- 
ing a suitable place both for seeing and hearing, they stood breathlessly 
awaiting the issue. Half an hour elapsed, but nothing was heard; the 
lights began to be seen only at irregular intervals, and seldom more than 
one at a time. At length the coldness of the night, the lateness of 
the hour, and the alarm which they had already experienced, almost in- 
duced the men to abandon their vigils for the present, and to leave it to 
time (if it were really capable) to explain the mysterious phenomena of 
which they had been eye-witnesses. Their eager curiosity overcame, 
however, their other scruples, and they determined to remain a short 
time longer at all events, and, if nothing transpired, to return again to 
the town. Their curiosity, instead of being gratified, was perhaps fur- 
ther excited by the course they adopted. A very few minutes from the 
time of their coming to this conclusion had elapsed, when a noise pror 
ceeding from the house caused them to cling closely together, and an in- 
stinetive sense of fear to convulse their shivering frames. The sound, 
owing probably to their alarm, was not very distinct. It might have 
been produced by the ringing of a bell, or by the falling of any utensil 
of tin or brass. They listened with suppressed breath, to endeavour to 
catch any further sounds that might be repeated. In the course of a few 
minutes the sounds were again heard, but with more distinctness than on 
the former occasion, They appeared to be occasioned by a bell rung 
with great violence. The noise was further increased by the whole bells 
of the house being rung simultaneously, For a considerable time the 
ringing was continued without interruption, but at length it eeased alto- 
oukias and when the last vibration had died away, it was followed by 
other sounds of quite a different description, They seemed to be pro- 
duced by a lute, over which the player exercised extraordinary power. 
The air was of a sweet and plaintive character, and appeared to indicate 
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that the heart of the performer was sad, and that music of that character 
accorded best with the feelings that dictated it. 

Charmed with the music (for the men, rude as they were by nature, 
were not insensible to sweet sounds), they again deferred their departure, 
although they were convinced that they were listening to strains pro- 
duced by no mortal power, and that the glorious melody of which they 
were enamoured belonged to another sphere altogether. These exqui- 
site strains at length ceased, and the Old Hall was once more restored 
to its former silence. The lights, too, had disappeared, and the men 
were now of opinion that the disturbances, for the present, were at an 
end. 

Cold, terrified, and fatigued, they proceeded towards the town, filled 
with astonishment at what they had seen and heard, and anxious to 
communicate to their friends and neighbours the marvellous spectacles 
which had fallen under their observation. They had not proceeded far 
along the avenue when a noise suddenly arrested their progress. It was 
more like the report of a pistol than anything else, and evidently issued 
from the Hall; but from what portion of the building it was impossible 
to say. They debated with themselves some time as to whether they 
should retrace their steps or not; and, after a little delay, resolved upon 
adopting the former course. They gained the open space in front of 
the mansion, and again directed their attention to the windows of the 
house, but they could see nothing. They listened—all was still. Not 
wishing to depart till they had in some measure satisfied their curiosity, 
they paced up and down the space in front of the house for several 
minutes. They were again upon the point of returning home, when 
sounds of a very peculiar character fell upon their ear. They were dif- 
ferent from any they had as yet heard, and resembled more those of a 
human being in the greatest suffering than aught else to which they 
could be compared. The men listened with the greatest anxiety and the 
most earnest solicitude for any further sounds that might proceed from 
the house. At last they were again repeated, and with greater vehe- 
mence than before, and were evidently those of a human being in the 
greatest agony. Some unhappy creature was probably dying—required, 
perhaps, immediate assistance, and which, if administered, might have 
the effect of again restoring the sufferer to health and consciousness. 

These reflections forced themselves upon the minds of the men, but 
there were others which acted upon them with a counteracting influence. 
The house was haunted—it was the abode of wicked and malicious 
spirits. If they forced an entrance into the place, their lives would pro- 
bably be in danger; they might never survive to communicate to others 
what had that night been exhibited to them in that proscribed and deso- 
late mansion. Still, more charitable thoughts were difficult to banish 
from their minds. Were they to allow a fellow-creature to perish, when 
they had the power of saving his life? Were they acting the part of 
Christians in deserting him, and leaving him to his fate, under such 
painful and melancholy circumstances?—No. It became them as men, 
if a human being were really in that unholy mansion in the last ex- 
tremities of death, to hasten to his succour, and to make use of all the 
means in their power for the preservation of his life. These better 
feelings overcoming their fears and other considerations, they determined 
to effect an entrance into the Old Hall. 
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VI. 


RELATIONS. 


Mrs. WaAttFrorp’s friends were chiefly the relations of her late hus- 
band. On her own side she had few relations, and these were scattered 
about in various parts of the kingdom. Since the time of Mr. Wallford’s 
death a great change had been observable in their bearing towards the 
family of their late kinsman; and those who in his lifetime had fawned 
upon, and, indeed, toadyised to Mrs. Wallford, began now to assume airs 
of importance and consideration—to give advice to Mrs. Wallford in a 
dictatorial way, as to what would be the most prudent course for her to 
adopt in her most painful and difficult position ; and, indeed, to speak in 
that patronising kind of style which, it must be confessed, savours a good 
deal of condescension. Mrs. Wallford, whose former position, and whose 
education, rendered it impossible for her not to feel most bitterly the in- 
direct and, perhaps, trivial insults which she experienced at the hands of 
her relations, concealed, however, the chagrin which she felt, and treated 
with comparative indifference the cruel remarks which a rude and uncul- 
tivated mind could only have suggested. 

Mrs. Wallford speedily recovered from the indisposition which ina pre- 
vious chapter we have described her as labouring under. Her restoration 
to health enabled her again to superintend those domestic affairs which so 
much required her personal attention, and to direct her thoughts to the 
future interest and prospects of her children. These latter considerations 
had, since the death of her husband, a good deal occupied her mind, and 
occasioned her considerable anxiety. Fred was nearly seventeen, and 
ought to have been put to some business some months since, but it had 
been deferred from one time to another. His sister Kate was highly 
accomplished for her years, and capable of undertaking the duties of a 
governess, where the children were not too old. 

In order that some arrangements with respect to these matters might 
be come to, a few of Mrs. Wallford’s friends had agreed to meet together 
at the house of that lady, with a view to hold a consultation upon this im- 
portant subject. Accordingly, they assembled one evening at her house 
for this purpose. 

Mr. Crumbledust, who was a distant relative of Mrs. Wallford’s, arrived 
first. He was an old man, little short of seventy, with a very grey head, 
and a fresh, healthy-coloured face. He had a peculiar love for bygone 
times, and venerated in the highest degree the manners and customs of 
his ancestors, in contradistinction to those of more modern times. His 
favourite epoch was 1710, of which you never heard the last. He was 
dressed in a brown, snuff-coloured coat, with large buttons and pockets, 
which might have done credit to a respectable butler of the time of 
George III.; his waistcoat belonged to the same period ; his small-clothes 
consisted of a pair of buff breeches; coarse grey worsted stockings covered 
his legs, and his shoes were fastened with silver buckles. His hair behind 
was drawn together in the shape of a queue, and although he had been 
frequently admonished to relinquish this owtré feature in his personal ap- 
pearance, his unaffected love for old customs had been able to withstand 
all opposition. Mr. Crumbledust was a bachelor. He was a retired 
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brewer, and a man of considerable substance, and although he possessed 
many peculiarities, a kind-hearted man, and one of the best friends the 
Wallfords had. 

“ Well, Mrs. Wallford, how do you do ?”’ Mr. Crumbledust inquired, 
as he entered the house. 

“I am much better than I was,” she replied. 

« Ah—well—well—health’s a great blessing—a great blessing. And 
how are Fred and Kate, eh ?” added the old gentleman. 

“They are both in excellent health,” Mrs. Walford said. 

“Tam very glad to hear it.” 

* And how are you, Mr. Crumbledust ? You are looking remarkably 
well, if that be any criterion.” 

“ Never was better—never. If it wasn’t for an occasional swelling in 
the legs, I should be as hearty as many a younger man. Is not this the 
first time I have visited you since you removed here, madam?’ inquired 
Mr. Crumbledust, after a pause. 

“ It is,” said Mrs. Wallford. 

“ Ah! indeed—indeed. A very decent and comfortable little place, 
apparently; and cheap, eh?—cheap? That’s the main point, you know, 
in your present circumstances.” 

“Ten pounds per annum covers both rent and taxes.” 

“* Very reasonable indeed.” 

The conversation was for a moment interrupted by the entrance of 
Mr. Pennifeather, a brother-in-law of the late Mr. Wallford. He was a 
tall, thin man, dressed in a suit of threadbare mourning. His face was 
long and meagre, and his hair short, and combed straight down, to denote 
the excessive humility of the man. 

“ How do you do, sister Wallford? Mr. Crumbledust, I am happy to 
see you. Ah! times are changed, sister,” he continued; and his eyes 
were directed to an empty buffet. 

“They are indeed changed,” said Mrs. Wallford. 

Pennifeather possessed a small annuity, which scarcely sufficed to 
support his family. His character was a mixture of meanness and 
hypocrisy, and under the plea of religion he had drawn around him some 
wealthy and influential friends. He belonged to a Dissenting body, and 
had at one time embraced the ministry, but had seceded from it some 
— before the time we speak of. He was neither liked by Mrs. Wall- 
ord or Crumbledust, and had not been invited to come to the house on 
the evening in question. 

“] heard by chance,” observed Mr. Pennifeather, “that my friend 
Mr. Crumbledust and the Claverings were to be here to-night, for the 
purpose of discussing the future prospects of your family, sister Wallford, 
and, as one deeply interested in the matter, I have made free to add 
myself to the number.” 

“Til tell you what, sir,” said Mr. Crumbledust, “I have always found 
in the course of my experience that the fewer persons there are concerned 
in affairs of this kind the better.” 

“ Well—but, Mr. Crumbledust, you will admit that an idea ma 
suggest itself to the mind of one person that may not occur to another?” 
said Pennifeather. 

“And that is the reason, sir, I object to a great number, simply 
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because there is a greater diversity of opinion. Unanimity is what | 
want, sir—unanimity—do you understand, sir ?” 

“Oh! my dear sir, your meaning is incapable of misconstruction.” 

A prolonged and fashionable knock (as it is termed) was at this con- 
juncture heard at the door. Mrs. Wallford not having a regular servant, 
and both Fred and Kate being out of the way, she hastened to answer 
the summons herself. When she returned, she was accompanied by Mr. 
and Mrs. Clavering. The latter was a sister of the late Mr. Wallford : 
she was a tall, stout, masculine-looking woman, with a red face, and an 
eye like ahawk. Her countenance was indicative of anything but satis- 
faction as she entered the apartment. She cast her eyes around her in a 
contemptuous manner, and appeared to eye the most minute articles of 
furniture with scrutinising attention. Mr. Clavering was a little, insig- 
nificant man, about fifty—he was very pompous, and very self-possessed, 
and his tone and manner seemed to imply that he had on the night in 
question been guilty of an act of great condescension. This gentleman 
was formerly a merchant, but having amassed a tolerable independency, 
he had lately retired from business. 

“My dear Mrs. Wallford,” said Mrs. Clavering, “what a strange 
place you have brought us to! I declare I have spoiled a pair of boots 
by coming. I shall never be able to use them again, I am certain of 
that. The place is actually up to the knees in mud—it’s quite shocking. 
I had no conception it was so dirty.” 

‘“‘T am sure I am very sorry,” began Mrs. Wallford. 

‘Oh, my dear, it’s of no use being sorry,” replied Mrs. Clavering, 
“the mischief is done now. Mr. Clavering,” added she, “ lend me your 
pocket-handkerchief—there are some spots of mud upon my dress.” 

“ Humph!” said Mr. Crumbledust, sotto voce; ‘ people shouldn’t put 
on so many fal-de-rals—right served—no pity for ’em.” 

“TI never,” said Clavering, “saw roads in so abominable a condition ; 
it’s a disgrace to the town. The authorities ought to be called to account 
for the nuisance. I'll have the matter brought before the next meeting 
of the council,—yes, I'll try that—see how that answers.” 

“You shall do nothing of the kind, Mr. Clavering,” said his wife, 
turning sharply round upon him, “ Are ae going to get yourself into 
more mischief. I really thought you lately had enough.” 

“ Why, my dear,” began Mr. Clavering, “ it was simply-——” 

“ Don’t tell me, Mr. Clavering—don’t tell me!” angrily retorted the 
lady. ‘* I know what you would say—it was on my account.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Well, Mr. Clavering,” interposed Crumbledust, anxious to put an end 
to the altercation, “ you know, of course, sir, the object of our meeting 
here to-night ?” . 

“Certainly, Mr. Crumbledust,” replied Clavering, with marked 
deference. 

“Very well, sir. It appears to me, then, that our object will be best 
attained by applying ourselves to the business at once.” 

“Certainly, sir—certainly, no question of it,” said Clavering. 

“ My own views precisely,” observed Pennifeather. 

“ The resources of Mrs. Wallford are very small, I believe,” Mr. Claver- 
ing observed. 
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«“ Nothing in the world to depend upon, sir—nothing but the annuity; 
fifty pounds a year ory penny she has, sir,” said Crumbledust. 

“ Scarcely capable of providing,” said Clavering, “the common neces- 
saries of life.” 

‘‘T am afraid it will do little more,” replied Crumbledust ; ‘deplorable 
situation, sir, to be left in.” 

‘‘ Poor lady, she displays wonderful fortitude,” said Pennifeather. 

*“‘ With respect to the children,” pursued Mr. Crumbledust, ‘“‘ something 
must be done at once. I shall try and find something for Fred, but as 
for Kate, I’m afraid her mother will wish to keep her at home.” 

‘It is more than probable she will,” said Clavering. ‘ Ah,” he con- 
tinued, “ poor Wallford—poor Wallford. When he was in his prosperity, 
in the height of his splendour, he little thought that his wife and children 
would be reduced to such a strait as this.” 

‘« No, it never entered his mind,” interposed Pennifeather, “or he would 
have acted with more discretion.” 

“Yes, sir, want of discretion,” said Crumbledust, “ was poor Wallford’s 
great failing. He was generous and extravagant, sir, and he was preyed 
upon by a set of cringing sycophants, and his purse was ever open to their 
appeal—that was his fault, sir—that was it.” 

As Crumbledust uttered these words, he threw a penetrating glance 
upon Pennifeather, which appeared to imply that he was one of the persons 
who had contributed to the present state of things. 

‘* He was a victim to his own generosity,” remarked Pennifeather, quite 
unabashed. 

“ [should conceive,” said Clavering, ‘that if Mrs. Wallford could ob- 
- a respectable lodger, it might be the means of assisting her to pay 
the rent.” 

‘‘A lodger,” replied Crumbledust—“humph—better if she could do 
without. Unpleasant people to have to do with, sir; a great deal to put 
up with, sir—a very great deal.” 

‘No doubt they are,” Clavering said; ‘“‘ but Mrs. Wallford’s circum- 
stances are imperative—imperative in the strictest sense of the word.” 

“Ah! well, I must speak to her upon the subject,” said Mr. Crumble- 
dust. “TI will suggest, and leave her to determine upon the course she 
means to adopt.” 

“ — so,” said Pennifeather; “that is the plan I should recommend 
myself,” 

Whilst Mrs. Wallford’s affairs were being discussed in the manner we 
have described, that lady and Mrs. Clavering were engaged in conversa- 
tion in another apartment, whither they had retired almost immediately 
after the arrival of the latter. 

Mrs. Wallford had endeavoured, so far as she was able, to dispel the 
angry feelings which were evidently rankling in the breast of her relative, 
in consequence of the annoyance to which she had been exposed. If 
Mrs. Clavering, indeed, had known that she would have been subjected 
to so great a nuisance, she would assuredly have remained at home; yes, 
even if Mrs, Wallford had been upon her death-bed ; for nothing occa- 
sioned her greater vexation than to be seen in a neighbourhood which 
was likely to detract from the position she held in society, and which, 


perhaps, after all, was the real cause of the ebullition of anger to which 
she had just given vent. 




















NICHOLAS FLAMEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE CONFEDERATES; OR, THE DAYS OF 
MARGARET OF PARMA.” 


XXVIII. 


Wirn flushed brows and perturbed spirits had the young Templars 
attended the midnight mass ; but when on the morrow they beheld the 
long-neglected building where their secret meetings had been held con- 
verted into a well-guarded watch-tower, their countenances grew dark 
with anger and alarm. For there were not wanting those among them 
who still retained the conviction that had time been granted the Jew, or 
a more fitting opportunity afforded him, their chief desire, the possession 
of unlimited wealth, had been realised ; whilst others dreaded an expo- 
sure and consequent punishment. Fortunately, however, a few of the 
more cautious youths, before retiring to their cells after mass, had care- 
fully effaced every mark of their recent occupation of the tower ;—a cir- 
cumstance which greatly facilitated Peter of Boulogne’s obtaining the 
grand master’s consent to postpone further examination until some new 
infraction of discipline should afford better ground for the display of 
severity. 

“ Let us,” had the grand procurator with indefatigable prudence 
argued—a secret chapter having been convened to discuss this matter— 
* let us defer investigation until more satisfactory proof can be obtained 
than the drunken admissions of a terrified burgher. The crimes of magic 
and heresy are too heinous—their punishment must be too exemplary—to 
admit of our pushing things to extremity at a time like this. The charge 
is so complicated as to require leisure to inquire into, and so grave as to 
demand the utmost caution in dealing with it.” 

“ T understand,” the grand master had replied ; “ we must wait until 
de Cyprus to punish those who sin against our most holy 

rder.” 

But the calm reasoning of the priest prevailed with the other knights 
present, and in accordance with their vote it was resolved that, for the 
time being, measures should be limited to the guarding against a repeti- 
tion of offences that had become a source of such scandal to the Order. 

Confinement to their cells, except during the hours allotted to devotion, 
exercise, or meals, and the being debarred from all free intercourse, not 
only with the world without, but among each other, were among the 
restrictions imposed upon the offenders, which restored at least the sem- 
blance of order within the Parisian Temple-house. 

But the novelty of these restraints appeared the more arbitrary to the 
young men that they were, for the most part, ignorant of the rules of 
their Order ; few among them having seen the statute-books, and, if they 
had, none being able to peruse them, even the old knights being fain to 
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gather their contents from the clerks: so that the enforcement of these 
regulations raised a constant ferment among the youths, who chafed like 
their own fiery steeds, as impatient as themselves at this state of enforced 
idleness. 

Indeed, illiterate as they were, their monastic silence unrelieved by 
those mental occupations which can alone lend wings to the solitary hour, 
debarred from the amusements and the indulgence of impulses belonging 
to their ages and dispositions, and, above all, deprived of family affections 
which have so chastening an influence on the mind, the vegetative exist- 
ence of these young men was not easy to be borne. And truly had the 
French limb of that powerful body to repent having unguardedly ad- 
mitted to share its privileges and dangers spirits so uncongenial, unable 
alike to espouse the interests and to comprehend the aim of the associa- 
tion. Only men whose valour had been proved, and whose youthful pas- 
sions had evaporated in the battle of life, could be worthy, contented, or 
even safe members of such a community. 

Whilst his companions were fuming and fretting at the new state of 
things, Almeric d’Aulnoy, in the solitude of his cell, became unusually 
thoughtful and gloomy. He had been made acquainted with Flamel’s 
capture by Guy d’Auvergne’s squires, who, to serve him and his compa- 
nions, had endeavoured so to stupify the scrivener with drink as to make 


his revelations before the chapter confused and irrelevant, in order that 
they might not implicate them too deeply. How far their scheme had 
been carried out, no squire being admitted to the chapter, they could not 
positively ascertain ; but they had reason to hope, from the course since 
pursued by the grand master, that it had proved successful. 

We have elsewhere seen, that when uninfluenced by more impetuous and 


abandoned natures, D’Aulnoy had not a bad heart ; and poor Nicholas’ 
cruel fate touched him nearly, whilst his own enforced absence from Mar- 
got, without his being able to afford her the most remote clue to this 
sudden and to her doubtless appalling change, irritated him to madness. 
His conscience smote him when he thought of what had befallen the two 
cousins through him. He could not but remember that but for his visits 
to their lowly roof, it had been happy still; and the desolate hearth and 
the lonely old woman, whom he had robbed of her only treasures, haunted 
his imagination continually : nor could he, open as he was to the super- 
stition of his day, think without terror of the childless widow’s curse 
which he might have drawn down upon himself. No !—matters could 
not remain thus—Nicholas must be released from his bonds; but how 
could this be effected ? And Almeric, as he pondered day and night upon 
the means, a prey to vain regrets and cut off from social intercourse, 
which often takes from remorse its sting, fell into a despondency which 
threatened to undermine his health. 

It was about this time that his brother Philip, after much difficulty, 
got speech of him, and endeavoured to interest him in the matter 
with which he had been charged by the princesses relating to Flexian. 
But Almeric, being in no humour to sympathise with the merry prior, 
whom he regarded as the originator of his perplexities, turned a deaf 
ear to all he could urge; and Philip d’Aulnoy must have returned from 
a fruitless mission to his royal mistress had he not chanced upon Fravaux, 
who, haying also relations at court, had made his acquaintance some time 
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previously. They entered together the cell of the latter, where they 
conversed long and earnestly; but their discourse must have been of a 
satisfactory tenor, for Queen Margaret’s squire left the Temple with a 
smile upon his lip, | 

The only hour which now broke the uniform solitude of the young 
Templars after the morning mass, was that when they assembled at their 
meals, which had heretofore been very irregular, the knights, especially 
those who had been admitted into the lesser preceptories, having con- 
tracted the habit of devouring them in solitude, or with the brothers whose 
society they preferred, or even compounding for them in money—thus 
replenishing their pockets at the expense of their appetites. But these 
abuses were now speedily put an end to. Not only were the knights 
regularly summoned to the refectory, but the repast that there awaited 
them was no longer of a nature to tempt a pampered appetite. The 
grand master had strictly prohibited all superfluities, almost reducing their 
meals to their primitive simplicity—a measure very grateful to the chief 
treasurer, who, on his return to France from the East, had found much to 
eavil at in the financial department. True, Molay did not yet venture to 
re-establish the custom of two knights dining from off one plate; but it 
was feared, from his insidious approaches to long-forgotten rules, it would 
soon be introduced as one of the retrograde steps to the manners of their 
predecessors, to which it was obviously his intention slowly to return. 

His great diffienlty lay with the high dignitaries, who partook of their 
repast in their own chambers, where their numerous attendants, brother 
servitors of the Order, and their private cooks, took care-that no luxury 
known even to the royal table should be wanting. For though the grand 
master’s soldierly habits and strict notions taught him to reject with scorn 
indulgences of this nature, and himself partook of simple fare served in 
the most unostentatious manner, he could not attempt to curtail the 
‘ luxurious habits of the grand marshal, the chief of the Turcopoliers, and 
others of equal rank, who set his example and precept at defiance. So 
leaving to time and younger hand the work of reform in high quarters, 
he turned his whole attention to the amendment of the younger portion 
of the community. 

During the first few days, indeed, when Jaques Molay himself partook 
of his frugal meal at their table, they dare not murmur; and even the 
most sulky brow was smoothed, and the most contemptuous sneer 
vanished before these simple words: 

“Tfever, my brave young brethren, you walk the path we have trodden 
over the dry sands and under the scorching sun of the East, you will 
learn to think clear water like this Heaven’s choicest boon to man; and 
when your stomachs have been cloyed, without being sated, with the 
sweet date and the heavy ill-kneaded wheaten cakes of the Saracen dogs, 
you will consider this wholesome bread, grown on your native fields and 
made by Christian hands, a relishing delicacy.” 

This short speech brought for a time his heroic character and life before 
their eyes, for in Europe he was little known but by report; and they 
paid an involuntary homage to the ruling divinity of their souls, the god 
of war, in the person of his noblest representative. But he appeared no 
more among them ; and volatile as impressionable, they forgot as quickly 
as they felt. 
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Ponsard de Gisi now presided at their repast, and there was vem in 
his uncompromising austerity to fire their imagination, Cold, impassible, 
formal, his valour tried in many a hard-fought field, but even in the heat 
of action calm and calculating, never elated or depressed by the chances 
of war, without mercy or favour as without fear, never aggressing or for- 
giving when aggressed, unbending in familiar intercourse, not even humble 
at the foot of the Cross, Ponsard never failed in duty, yet never had a 
friend ; but, a most faithful type of the Order, he was universally looked 
upon as one of its pillars of strength. Such a man, as Peter of Boulogne 
did not fail to remark, was the worst selection that could have been made 
for the office of watching over those whom it was the grand master’s ob- 
ject to reclaim. 

The stone vault of the huge hall, which served the purpose of refectory, 
was supported on heavy columns, betwixt whose vistas long narrow tables 
were laid out with a meagre display, very different from the rich viands 
prepared for the private repast of the high dignitaries of the Order. On 
the first day of Ponsard de Gisi’s appointment, however, as the Templars, 
with gloomy looks, slowly entered the hall two by two and took their 
places, several knights commanders and even a few priors were seen to 
advance to the upper end of the principal table ; whilst at the lower end 
sat a clerk, with an open volume before him to read from during dinner 
—a general custom in those days, which even the king’s family and house- 
hold observed—such lectures being, for the most part, of a saintly 
tendency, recording the deeds of the canonised or the martyrdom of the 
first Christians. The wild young Templars, but so recently accustomed 
on such occasions to while away time with tale or song, regarded this 
functionary askance, then looked at each other with an almost imper- 
ceptible shrug. Having taken their seats, Aegidius de Rostangy, the 
clerk, prepared to say grace, when Ponsard de Gisi interposed. 

“ When I am present,” he said, “ my rank gives me this right.” 

*‘ As aclerk,” replied Aegidius, with a meek voice but a decided look, 
‘* prayers are my especial province.” 

*‘If we oftener looked into the rules of our Order,” said Ponsard, 
ys ** we should all know our proper places a great deal better.” 

“‘ And respective duties,” added the priest, calmly. 

*“‘ By Bafomet! as poor Flexian would say,” whispered Masvaliers to 
Almeric, who sat next him, “ here’s a squabble about a Pater noster! 
Whilst they settle this important question to their minds, I have a great 
fancy to fall to, being as hungry as a fasting tiger.” 

Ponsard de Gisi turned his frowning eye upon the young man, whose 
lips ceased to move, but retained a meaning smile which went more home 
to Ponsard’s reason than the clerk’s feebly urged argument. 

“I yield the point,” said he, turning to the latter with a stiff inclina- 
tion of his head —* proceed.” 

Grace being said accordingly, the pulse soup went round, when 
Almeric remarked, in a low tone to Masvaliers, that De Rostangy had 
taken revenge upon the prior for his pretensions by keeping him from 
his soup until it was cold. 

* Silence!” said Gisi, in an authoritative tone, darting a reproving 
glance at D’Aulnoy—“ silence, down there, and attend to better things 
than your senseless jokes.” 
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“JT wonder what sort of thing a joke of old Gisi’s would be?” said 
Masvaliers, louder than he had before spoken ; but at the same moment 
De Rostangy began to read from his ponderous manuscript the lives of 
the holy fathers, which probably attracted the old prior’s attention, for he 
took no further notice of the young men, and the uncovering of the first 
dish, a scraggy neck of mutton smothered with pulse, smoothed all brows 
till the first keen edge of youthful appetite was appeased. During that 
time Aegidius, who was no remarkably ready or clear reader, toiled 
quietly on through the first few phases of the saints’ holiness; but when 
on uncovering the second dish it was discovered to be pulse again, the 
distress of the holy man, who was actually starving for the edification of 
his soul, was quite overlooked by the knights, who exclaimed in one 
breath, in different keys, but all equally expressive of surprise and con- 
tempt : 

What '—no salads—no tender greens of any sort! Has the gardener 
lost his senses, or is he, too, considered a superfluity in these innovatin 
times ?— What are our farmers about that we have not some light pullets 
to relish after the old mutton—and why have we not some Cyprus or 
Malvoisie to wash down this sour claret?” 

The elders at each table remonstrated—spoke of the rules; the young 
knights clamorously appealed to custom—the elders termed it abuse. 

“ Nothing,” exclaimed Hughes de Fravaux, starting up, “ shall make 
me eat, day after day, that abominable pulse which you would introduce 
among us. I brought a fair estate and a clear rental to the Order, and 
will be fed like a knight and a noble. I'll leave the table whenever those 
accursed beans appear.” 

“You shall sit and eat them,” said Ponsard de Gisi—and I, your 
superior, now order you to resume your seat.” 

Fravaux silently but instinctively obeyed, amid the contemptuous sneers 
of his companions. 

“T have dined,” said D’Aulnoy, pushing away his plate, and rising as 
he spoke. 

“Sit down, my son,” said Aegidius de Rostangy, prin lifting his 
eyes from the book—“ none may leave the table until grace be said.” 

“ Bah!” exclaimed Masvaliers, likewise pushing away his stool—* we 
cannot wait your leisure, good father; the horses are uneasy—that’s my 
Emir's neigh; I’d know it among a hundred—I must go.” 

“Sit down, young men!” called out Gisi, loudly, but with his usual 
coolness; “ the neighing is not sufficient to justify your anxiety, Bosque 
de Masvaliers, and you, Almeric d’Aulnoy, may not leave meals at your 
pleasure.” 

But Almeric seemed in no humour to obey ; without heeding his supe- 
rior, he resolutely walked towards the door, when Ponsard de Gisi, rising 
in his turn, cried out, “ Stop!’ in a voice of thunder. 

Almeric involuntarily paused as if irresolute; when a voice close be- 
hind him pronounced his name, and, turning, be beheld the Dauphin of 
Auvergne, his arms folded, regarding him with the sad gaze peculiar to 
his countenance. 

Almeric’s look of defiance fell before it. 

“You strangely forget yourself, young man,” said the dauphin, with 
even more than his usual gravity. ‘ When you became a poor soldier of 
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the Cross it was not, I presume, with the view to feed more richly, lie 
more softly, and lord it with a higher hand than in your father’s castle.” 

« Ay, but it was though,” replied one of the young Templars from the 
table. 

« By the Lord, it was the same with us all!” shouted Fravaux and Mas- 
valiers; and their words were clamorously echoed round. 

“ As for me,” resumed Fravaux, “if this Order be turned into a nest 
of cowled monks——” 

“ What then?” inquired Hughes de Perald, with a withering look. 

The intended threat died away on the speaker’s lips, for he knew what 

unishment might attend its utterance, and he mistrusted Perald’s 
me! The dauphin continued in the same calm tone as before : 

‘Come, messires and brothers—a moment’s thought will show you 
the unworthiness of your present mutinous conduct—you especially, 
D’ Aulnoy; indeed, I had expected better things of you.”’. 

At these words, uttered in a calm, conciliating tone, a thought sud- 
denly broke upon Almeric. The dauphin, though a strict disciplinarian, 
had a kind heart, and was known to be imbued with the spirit of justice 
and of chivalry; might he not, by means of confidence reposed in his 
soldierly honour, be induced to soften by his influence the rigours of 
Nicholas’ captivity? D’Aulnoy’s vanity, too—for like the rest of his 
countrymen this was the master-impulse of his nature—was flattered at 
his having attracted the attention of one so exalted in station, both within 
and without the Temple; and his surprise was mingled with regret at 
not having known the good opinion entertained of him in such a quarter 
soon enough to avoid forfeiting it. This twofold motive made him de- 
sirous of regaining the dauphin’s esteem; and yielding with his usual 
facility to the impulse of the moment, he replied : 

“In my exasperation, I forgot that humility is counted among the 
Templar’s obligations; but if forgetfulness of this vow be scored against 
me as a crime, I fear there are few among us who can pretend to be im- 
maculate.”’ 

* Humility,” said the dauphin, with a look of calm disdain, “ is a word 
for monks; but obedience is the soldier’s chief virtue-—the basis of all 
great actions.” 

D’Aulnoy assented with a grave inclination of his head. 

“We will then put your share of that virtue to the test,” said Ponsard 
de Gisi. “ You have given a dangerous and scandalous example of in- 
subordination ; take your plate from the table, and sit on the floor, and 
there eat what it has pleased God you should be permitted to enjoy.” 

Delighted at so fair a prospect of bringing their pendant quarrel with 
their superiors to issue, the young men prepared to support Almeric in 
his expected indignant refusal to comply with an usage so long ne- 
glected as to be almost forgotten in the French preceptories. But the 
dauphin’s eyes were fixed upon him with the probing expression of one 
who critically examines and mentally discusses the worth of the object 
under examination; and D’Aulnoy, now entirely bent on conciliating his 
esteem, to the amazement of his young companions walked to the table 
with a collected air, took his plate and sat down on the stone floor, every 
eye within that hall, whether of knight or Srere servant, glaring on him 
with the scorn they cared not to dissemble. 
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Had not the dauphin’s approving eye still rested upon him, and his 
presence checked all possibility of practical insult, it is probable that 
Almeric, unfortunately for his happiness not often equal to the trials 
that beset him, would not have been able to carry out his resolve; but 
as it was, he baffled the malice of the Templars, who, to prolong his 
penance, cracked the filberts with which they finished their repast with 
unexampled slowness and precision, whilst at a look from Guy d’Au- 
vergne, De Rostangy resumed the pious reading which had been inter- 
rupted in so unseemly a manner. The meal seemed as though it would 
never come to an end; but D’Aulnoy showed a coolness and indifference 
that at last wearied out the impertinence of his companions. When at 
last permitted to rise, he was compelled to stand at the door until the 
last Templar had passed from the hall. The dauphin no longer a pro- 
tection or an encouragement to him—he being among the first to leave 
the refectory—Almeric had now to endure the shafts of pleasantry, which 
he bore with unflinching stoicism. His pride was engaged in the 
struggle; and when Jaques de ‘Troyes good-naturedly whispered as he 
passed, “ ‘The old heads are gone, don’t persist in the joke,” he calmly 
replied : 

‘‘I have accepted the penance and will go through with it.” 


XXIX. 


Tue early meal being over, all the knights, whatever their degree, 
were expected to retire to their respective cells for a couple of hours’ 
solitary meditation, which no one, under pain of the severest punishment, 
should interrupt. There, with the customary hour-glass, death’s-head 
and cross-bones, it was vainly imagined that no temptation could lead 
their thoughts from holy reverie. And could a curious eye have pene- 
trated into the chambers of the elders, nought there but would have 
warranted this notion. The venerable grand master, with his age- 
discoloured eyes fixed in trust upon the cross, which had ever been his 
hope, and was now his only comfort; Guy d’Auvergne seeking with 
mournful gaze to extract from the skull before him the lessons which the 
philosophy of the grave can teach; the thoughtful Peter of Boulogne 
scanning the stone floor, as if the flags could each suggest some fresh 
care wherewith to bring an additional furrow to his brow,—these, and 
such as these, obeyed the mandate to the letter, however varied the 
spirit with which it was done; but the young knights either sank into 
heavy sleep, or wore their very hearts away with ennui, or spent the 
time that should have been allotted to self-examination in devising new 
schemes to break through this, as they conceived it, absurd ordinance. 

Almeric d’Aulnoy had scarcely thrown himself on his pallet, and com- 
posed himself to reflection, when a low tap at his door arrested his at- 
tention. A summons at that hour was so extraordinary that it was re- 
peated, and his name cautiously pronounced at the key-hole, before he 
rose and drew back the bolt. Conceiving the intruder to be the dauphin 
or Ponsard de Gisi—for no other, he thought, would venture upon the 
solitude of a Templar at such a time—he started when his eye encoun- 
tered that of Thaylafer, commonly called ‘Taillefer, from the slashing 
propensities this individual had evinced during his short sojourn in the 
Kast. 
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‘‘ Hush !” he said in a whisper, placing his finger on his lip, his well- 
opened grey eye dancing with a merry light ; “ disturb not the devout 
musings of the elders; follow me quickly ; we are holding a chapter of 
our own in Fravaux’ chamber—ha! ha! Come away, man—lose not an 
instant.” 

‘What imprudence!” replied D’Aulnoy, in the same tone. “ Has 
Fravaux forgotten that this is the hour of meditation ?” 

‘‘ Meditation, forsooth!—but,” added Thaylafer, more seriously rivet- 
ting his bright eyes on D’Aulnoy, “it is true, you have been meditating, 
aud your subject has not been very inspiriting. I will wager my best 
ateed against that sword you prize so much, your thoughts at this mo- 
ment would not make me laugh.” 

“They might, perhaps, make you smile,” returned D’Aulnoy. “ But 
I will tell you, Johan, I bear no easy conscience in my bosom, and you 
and such as you have helped me to the load. I know not if I do well 
now in again following in your trail.” 

‘* It is too late to part company,” said Thaylafer, sternly ; “ you must 
even go along with us—no choice is left you.” 

At these words D’Aulnoy faced the speaker with a look as fierce as 
his own; but the expression faded from the face of both, and something 
as akin to thought as his gay, bold features could assume, settled on 
Thaylafer’s countenance, whilst D’Aulnoy’s relapsed into gloom. A 
slight pause ensued, which was broken by ‘Thaylafer. 

*D’Aulnoy, it would be wise to withdraw from these secret associa- 
tions—but the brothers would fall upon us, and treat us with cold con- 
tempt and suspicion, which I, for one, have not the nerve to bear.” 

‘“‘It requires but a little courage—it is but breaking oneself of a bad 
habit,” replied D’Aulnoy. 

“ Maybe,” said Thaylafer, resuming his careless look and manner— 
“but I ted it not. You have shown us this morning that you have 
courage enough for anything—you can withdraw if you please. Well, 
man, are you with us or against us ?—say, what will you do?” 

** Have with you for this once,” said Almeric, moving on with Thay- 
lafer—*“ I would see what this mad Fravaux is about.” 

‘Brave words, though not bravely spoken—but here we are at 
Fravaux’ cell. What an infernal din! The fools will bring old Ponsard 
de Gisi or Peralde down upon us!” 

With these words Thaylafer thrust open the door, and entered the 
small overcrowded chamber, followed by D’Aulnoy. 

As Almeric anticipated, here were assembled all the “ companions of 
the tower,” as they called themselves; and their loud, impetuous tones 
immediately informed him of the motive of their meeting—nothing less 
than to diseuss their imagined griefs and the means of putting a stop to 
them. When the young knights became aware of his presence—which 
was not immediately, owing to the eagerness with which all spoke at 
once—they shouted in chorus : 

‘* Here comes the last victim—a cheer for the persecuted!” 

*“ Silence! silence!” exclaimed Thaylafer, in a low, emphatic voice, 
anticipating such a volley of sound from the vigorous lungs of his friends 
as would have awakened the echoes of the vaulted passages and reached 
the ears of the grand master, whose tardy resentment must have been 
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roused by so bold a defiance. ‘Have you a mind to draw down upon 
us al] the elders, and the whole catalogue of punishments prescribed by 
St. Bernard ?” 

“Confusion to the elders, the reformers, the clerks, and the grand 
master himself!” said many voices, but not so loud as heretofore. 

“Td rather turn Turk at once, like our own Marshal Nipurias,” said 
Bosque de Masvaliers, ‘‘ than live under such rule as ours. is now likely 
to be.” 

‘* Well said, Masvalier,”’ observed Thaylafer—-“if a Templar but 
knows how to die, that, methinks, is all he owes to the Order—how he 
lives is his own concern.” 

“|” faith,” said Fravaux, “if one mayn’t kiss a pretty lass, toss off a 
cup of Cyprus, ride in or out of the Temple at one’s pleasure, I see little 
use in being a Templar at all—I would have changed habit when these 
new-fangled notions were introduced among us 4 

“If you had dared,” interrupted Almeric, with a meaning smile. 

“ Why, not exactly so, and yet something like it,” resumed Fravaux. 
“ At my father’s death I received a full share of his inheritance, and God 
wot it was ample enough—but the Temple got it root and branch, fields 
and castles. If I return to the world what have I to live upon—the 
doubtful charity of my brothers? Certes! they wouldn’t be too anxious 
to pay my portion twice over. So the day I lay aside the Templar’s 
robe I must exchange it for the beggar’s rags or the routier’s cloak. Not 
even my lord the king dare take me into service. A poor knight of the 
Cross is a match for the proudest baron, and may beard the haughtiest 
prelate in his abbey ; but Hughes de Fravaux without this magic woollen 
cloak—no! the thing is not to be thought of.” 

“ Beggar’s rags or routier’s gown are not the question,” said Masva- 
liers, “ but life-long confinement either in one of the strictest monasteries 
or the Temple dungeon. Now, I have no turn for the monkish cell or 
for bolts and bars—the free air of heaven for me, even though it blow 
a storm. Until now, what life was equal toa merry Templar’s? Horses, 
wassail, women, and war—pleasure of all kinds—nothing was wanting. A 
few short months ago I would not have changed places with any monarch 
I know, eastern or western.” 

“That was before the grand master and his train came here—then 
our life had not a shadow,” said Pierre de Nouailles, a tall, slight youth, 
whose correct features and haughty mien were thought to bear some 
affinity to the Asiatic race, but whose personal advantages were impaired 
by an expression of reckless licentiousness ; “ever since his return our 
Parisian priory has been as dull as our friend Almeric here.” 

““ Ay,” said Theobald de Tavernay, “ D’Aulnoy is become like the 
confessor in ordinary to the saintly Carmelites. But, by my fay, he has 
reason for his gravity. Are not his visits to /a belle Margot interdicted 
—that tall handsome girl, with those black tresses and flashing eyes we 
saw last carnaval, and whom he has since hidden from our sight in so 
unbrotherly a manner! No matter—since he can go no more to the 
cage in which he has perched his pretty bird, he is grown as bad as a 
mere cypher—nay, worse; for the clerks tell us, that with an addition 
before a cypher you can make something of it, but I know not where te 
look for a spell of sufficient potency to make anything of poor Almeric 
now.” 
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“Try this,” said Hughes de Frayaux, taking from behind a large 
crucifix, which partially masked a cupboard in the wall, a bottle similar 
to those made use of by the Dauphin of Auvergne’s squires. 

It produced, however, a very different impression on the bystanders than 
it had on the unaccustomed scrivever ; and the only cup which Fravaux 
had to offer, a large tankard, went round amidst the congratulations of 
the company. , 

“T often wonder,” said Fravaux, replenishing the empty bowl, “ why 
Flexian has been made the expiatory sacrifice for all our sins. We will 
drink his: health, messires.—Here’s to the merry Prior of Montfaucon !” 

“ With all my heart!” said Pierre de Nouailles. ‘1 have spent plea- 
sant days in his priory, and right sorry was I to leave it. As to his re- 
presenting the Companions of the Tower in captivity—why, I suppose it 
is because they were willing to take the best man among us.” 

“ Bad is the best then!” said a young knight, Raymond de la Garde 
by name, but recently arrived in Paris, and for the first time admitted 
among the set; “you judge the prior too leniently, methinks,—he 
is corrupt to the very core.” 

“What know you of him?” said Fravaux, turning on the speaker with 
sudden fierceness. 

‘“‘T know him well,” was Raymond de la Garde’s reply. “I, too, spent 
some time at Montfaucon, but chose not to remain.” 

‘“* And what priory may have had the honour of your preference?” 
Fravaux persisted, with an insolent smile. 

“TI went to Calatrava,” answered the young man simply, “ where I 
remained until within these few days, when I was called to Paris by the 
grand master himself.” 

This auswer smoothed away the sneers from every lip, and caused 
many a cheek to crimson; for no other there present had had occasion 
to exhibit his valour in Spain, which was the only field left for the 
Templar to win laurels on the heathen foe. 

* Well—let Montfaucon have deserved his doom ever so much,” re- 
sumed Fravaux, unwilling, it would seem, to let the subject drop, “no 
one will say it is just that he should suffer alone when all have sinned 
alike. Come, be fair—was it he who first initiated us in the secrets of 
necromancy ?” 

**T can’t say it was,” said Thaylafer. ‘“ My mother, Our Lady assoilzie 
her soul, hung an amulet round the neck of each of her children at its 
birth, and thought it no crime—here is mine;’’ and opening his vest he 
exhibited a smali gold piece graven with mystic characters. ‘ This was 
° bear me scathless through the battle and bring me luck in all worldly 

ings.” 

‘“‘[ wear a parchment next my skin, scrawled all over with magical 
numbers,” said Raoul de Presles, “given to me by an old witch at 
Cyprus—it saved my life that very voyage. For not far from Marseilles 
a fearful storm arose—the galley was lost, and many a brave knight 
perished ; but I was cast on shore, sound in wind and limb.” 

“ Messires,” interrupted Fravaux, ‘‘ we are not assembled here to talk 
about amulets, but to consider our grievances. Let us take Montfaucon’s 
case, By your own avowal he has not led you astray ia the matter of 
charms and so forth. Whatever his offences may have been at his own 
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priory, of his doings here we have not only been witnesses but sharers ; 
we can, therefore, be judges of them: and I put it to you if it be right 
that he should be confined whilst we are free, and ask you if we should 
sit tamely by and see him so unjustly punished.” 

“ And who first talked of making gold ?” said Almeric, speaking for 
the first time. “* Who sought out the Jew Canches and formed our secret 
association in the tower? In our priory in Languedoc we had nought 
to do with Jews or necromancy ;—to my thinking, Montfaucon has 
merited his doom.” 

“‘T say not amen to that,” observed Narsac, “but rather a curse on 
those who prevented our reaping a golden harvest.” 

**T lost many a fair mark in that business,” said Jaques de Troyes— 
“by Our Lady it was a marvel to see how my silver melted into 

wter !” 

The recollections thus awakened exasperated the assembly, and their 
curtailed liberties were for a moment forgotten, but were soon again 
agitated in a way that proved their great ignorance of the canon law. 

“T will not endure this state of things much longer,” said Theobald de 
Tavernay ; “ fair eyes shall not weep and true hearts mourn my absence 
for ever. I'll rather fling my Templar’s cloak at the grand master’s 
feet.” 

“It is well there are no spies among us,” said Raymond de la Garde, 
“or you might have to do penance at the chapel door for this speech to- 
morrow.” 

Did they treat you with such honours in your priory at Calatrava ?” 
said De Nouailles, with a supercilious look. 

“At Calatrava none would have spoken such words,” was the calm 
reply, accompanied by a gaze that brought the haughty blood of De 
Nouailles to his temples ; but Fravaux interposed. 

“ Come, come, messires,” said he; “ we are losing precious moments 
in idle discussion—let us rather consider what is to be done.” 

“ What can be done ?”’ said Theobald de Tavernay. ‘‘ As for me, my 
mind is made up. | will enter some begging Order—next to a Templar s 
hfe | know none like the Capuchin friar’s.” 

‘Something we might do for our confederate in trouble if nothing for 
ourselves,” said Fravaux, coming to the point—‘ we might release 
Flexian.” 

‘Release Flexian!” repeated the young knights in every accent of 
surprise. | 

“It were playing that old tiger Molay the best trick that ever has 
been passed on him,” said Narsac. 

“ And who among you will venture so to insult the grand master?” 
exclaimed Almeric, indignantly. ‘ By the Virgin, messires, I’d rather 
pluck the Pope by the beard, and would do it at Jaques Molay’s bidding 
—though God wot he is not the man to order such sacrilege. We are 
mad to listen to such things! I tell you, Flexian has broken every vow 
—rebelled against every ordinance, and deserves his fate.” 

“Before you proceed further,” said Raymond de la Garde, addressing 
Fravaux, “I must withdraw. You have completely misunderstood me if 
you conceive I would permit such another scene to pass before me with- 
out reporting it in the proper quarter—moreover,” he added, checking 
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by a cold look a storm of vehement expostulations, “I could not stay 

one moment longer in the room without avowing my opinion of your 

conduct. Messires, you need not bend angry brows on me—my vows 

are sacred—I can exchange blows with none but the infidels—you are 

my brothers.” So saying he slowly left the room, none offering to im- 
e him, 

His words and manner cooled, for the most part, the white heat of the 
ouths he left behind him ; and after some slight hesitation, Raoul de 
resles departed, on pretence of an appointment with the drapier. His 

example was soon followed by a few more—one having to see after a 
favourite horse, another to superintend the fashioning of a pair of 
gauntlets at the armourer’s, whilst others frankly owned they had heard 
enough, and were not anxious to hear more. But, in fact, they all slunk 
back to their cells, with more food for meditation than when they had 
been called from them by Fravaux a short time before. 

Narsac, Tavernay, Jaques de Troyes, Masvaliers, Thaylafer, and 
Almeric d’Aulnoy still remained; the latter to frustrate Fravaux’ pur- 
poses, if possible, should he, in spite of the check he had just received, 
still persevere in them, and then to break off for ever with a companion- 
ship which had now become so distasteful to him. With this view he 
remained silent, his eyes bent on the ground and his arms folded, listen- 
ing to the comments of the others on what had just taken place. 

“Who would have thought that a redoubted knight of Calatrava 
could show the white feather at a mere word ?” said Narsac. 

“First cousin, I'll be bound, to that solemn dolt Berenger de Collo!” 
replied Fravaux, “ who, when I broached the subject of our merry-making, 
replied, with hands and eyes piously uplifted, ‘An orgie! in a tower!’ 
‘ But,’ said I, ‘in the fair priories of France the knights do what they 
please ; a short time since no apartment had been thought too good for 
us, but it is not unlikely that we should have preferred the cellar.” ‘Ye, 
and such as ye,’ he said, ‘justify the proverb “ Templar bibitur.”’ 
‘ True,’ said I, ‘and disgrace such sober, discreet youths as thyself ; but 
remember, we but follow after all where holier men lead, for what says 
the proverb again, “ Papaliter bibitur,” and then the barons.’ ‘ Priests 
and barons may do as they think fit,’ said he, ‘but the Templar should 
bear his cross not only on his cloak but in his heart.’ ‘Grammerey,’ 
said I, ‘gentle youth, for thy courteous and bénévole instructions. 
When I am prior, thou shalt be my seneschal; when grand master, my 
squire; marshal, what thou pleasest; and pass judgment on the beaut 
of 5 Peas and the quality of my wines.’ He interrupted me wit 
—‘ Leave me, Fravaux!’ thundered forth as if the poor youth had 
shouted ‘ Avaunt Satanas! Hie thee to the worshipful Emir of the dusky 
regions.’ ” 

“These precious samples of stupidity all come from Gonneville’s 
priory,” said Pierre de Nouailles, with a contemptuous sneer. ‘ Poitou 
is in the van of all godliness. I even think Gonneville has a clerical 
twang about him that smacks more of the breviary than the sword.” 

_“ He has proved his valour in the field, and established it as high as 
his virtue,” observed Almeric. : 

“Bah!” said De Nouailles—“ so have we all.” 

“What! given proofs of virtue ?” exclaimed Masvaliers. 
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“ Pshaw! you know what I mean,” said De Nouailles, impatiently— 
“we won our spurs before we became Templars.” 

“ And do you compare an emprise d’armes to a pitched battle?” asked 
Almeric. 

“If we talk of the way in which we won our spurs,” said Fravaux, 
anxious to conciliate the last speaker, “none may crow higher than 
D’Aulnoy. The deeds he performed, and the rewards he won, were 
equally brilliant. He might have laid claim to court favour, but he pre- 
ferred the white mantle to anything he could have received at the king’s 
hands.” 

“ And the kiss of beauty in a russet robe to the smiles that would have 
beamed upon him from beneath the veil and coronet,” added Tavernay. 

Almeric sighed deeply. 

‘“‘ Ay, when that beauty outdazzles both veil and coronet,” put in 
Fravaux: ‘‘ next to my lady love, I know of no countenance or form of 
such surpassing loveliness as this same damsel of his possesses.” 

“She is more beautiful than the little Greek you decoyed from 
Cyprus, De Troyes,” said Tavernay. ‘ Greek eyes tall lashes are nothing 
to hers.” 

“Yomenia is pretty enough for me,” answered Troyes: “then she is 
so fond. Iam sure she is breaking her heart at this moment ;” and, 
after a short pause, he added, with more feeling than one would have 
looked for in him—*“ I have taken her from her home and her friends, 
and this species of arrest came so suddenly upon us, I had not time 
to prepare her for our long, perhaps eternal separation.” 

Almeric glanced at the speaker, and an additional shade of melancholy 
crossed his brow; but Fravaux quickly resumed : 

“ And poor Montfaucon !—what regrets may not his imprisonment have 
roused in the most exalted bosom! It were, methinks, an act of chivalry 
to restore to so many pining doves of high and low degree the caged 
objects of their sighs.” 

“ We have been robbed at one fell swoop of our moneys and our mis- 
tresses,” exclaimed Masvaliers—“ it is not to be borne !” 

“ All the pleasures of the tower are over,” said Thaylafer; ‘ that’s 
bad enough; but if the elders dream that we'll tamely submit to the 
torments of their dungeons, they are mistaken.” 

“ Molay,” observed Fravaux, insiduously, “has the less grace in 
punishing others that in his youth x 

“‘ | have repeatedly warned you,” interrupted Almeric, in a low tone, 
but with flashing eyes, “ not to asperse the grand master in my presence ; 
and by this cross, against which you have so often tempted me to sin, 
if you repeat before me the vile slanders I know you are in the habit of 
circulating against him among those who disgrace themselves by listening 
to them, I’ll even strike you in the face for a coward and a liar, come of 
it what may.” 

“ A Templar strike a Christian knight—a soldier of the Cross!” ex- 
claimed Narsac. “By my faith, it were a sight for Moslems to rejoice 
at. Out upon you, D’Aulnoy !” 

Fravaux’ first impulse had been one of almost uncontrollable rage ; 
but a hostile dispute at so critical a moment would probably bring down 
VOL. XXV. s 
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upon him the fate of his ally, and Fravaux’ sympathy for the prior did 
not extend to the desire of sharing the discomforts of his present situa- 
tion. After a slight pause, therefore, during which he mastered every 
outward token of wrath, he calmly replied : 

* I can’t quarrel with you, D’Aulnoy, and therefore do not choose to 
answer you in kind. It is unworthy of men whose hands are bound to 
bandy words of such import as those you have just used; but you are 
unhappy, and are therefore irritable. So abuse me as you will, man, if 
it eases your spleen.” 

‘‘ Fravaux,” said De Nouailles, “ haven’t you another glass of Cyprus 
to wash down sourness, sadness, and all uncomfortable things?” 

“It goes to my heart to drink it,” answered Fravaux, pouring the 
contents of another bottle into the flagon: “all this is poor Montfaucon’s 
wine ; his squire brought it to me by his orders when he was summoned 
to his last chapter.” 

“It is a legacy,” observed Tavernay—‘ so we may drink it with a 
clear conscience.”’ 

“ Whilst he is put on water, which he hates,” continued Fravaux ; 
‘‘faugh! it is heartless! But no one among you has courage enough to 
stir a foot for him—you are afraid of shadows—for sure it is no calumny 
to call age-stricken Molay a mere shadow.” 

“If you but point out the way,” said Narsac, “I’m with you.” 

“ And I,” said Thaylafer, who loved danger for danger’s sake. 

“ Have with you,” said Masvaliers ; “if we all share the same prison 
we may be gayer in the nether than the upper region of the Temple.” 

“ This is rank mutiny!’ muttered Almeric. 

‘Say rather an act of daring in a friend’s behalf,” replied Masvaliers. 
“ Come, Almeric, you will surely lend a hand to one who has ever pro- 
fessed for you the greatest regard.” 

‘*Who ever heard me call Flexian my friend ?” exclaimed Almeric, 
indignantly; “if he entertain regard for me, which I do not believe, most 
certainly the feeling is not reciprocal.” 


*“ But,” said Jaques de Troyes, turning to Fravaux, “ how do you pro- 


to act ?” 

« Thus,” explained Fravaux. ‘After the midnight mass, instead of 
retiring to our respective cells, we meet here as now, and proceed at once 
to the dungeons. I stood sentinel there a few nights ago, and marked 
well the locality. Our way is through the old chapter hall, which is free 
of sentries ; one of the brother locksmiths has promised his assistance, and 
will go with us to make all easy.” 

“ But when we have reached the prior—what then?” demanded De 
Troyes. 

“Why, then we return boldly the way we came. The prior’s horses 
are yet in the stables—so are yours. Montfaucon must instantly mount 
and away, boldly challenging the warder to raise the portcullis and let 
down the drawbridge, and those who are tired of this place may follow 
him. By the way, Almeric—pardon my interruption, I see you are 
about to speak—have you a horse at the scrivener’s disposal ?” 

Those words effectually checked the opposition hovering on Almeric’s 
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lips, and caused an entire revulsion in his sentiments. A few seconds 
enabled him to grasp what Fravaux knew would be an all-powerful bait. 
This, whilst it relieved him from the necessity of claiming the doubtful 
aid of the dauphin, would be an act of justice and humanity which might, 
he thought—alas! for his new-formed resolve—justify even a breach of 
duty. By means of Flamel he would convey consolation to Margot, and, 
since he could no longer protect, restore her to the friends from whom he 
had robbed her. This done, he would, to the utmost of his power, have 
repaid the evil he had wrought; and having thus cut through the knot 
of his dilemma, he would sincerely strive to fulfil his duties, and crush 
every rebellious impulse of his heart, cost what it might. He would even 
ask to accompany Rimbaud Caron, who was about to depart for Cyprus, 
or Gonneville to his priory in Poitou. As these plans quickly dashed 
across his mind, the clouds that had hung of late so heavy on his brow 
cleared away, and Fravaux, who eyed him keenly, marked with a secret 
exultation the success of his hit which he had purposely kept back so long. 
Almeric, however, still evinced some reluctance, either real or feigned. 

“The scrivener needs not our aid,” he said ; ‘ his friends will discover 
and claim him at our hands” 

These words were received with a short but hearty fit of laughter; the 
hesitating manner with which they were spoken sufticiently showing how 
conscious D’Aulnoy himself was of their absurdity. 

“Tt is too good!” said the graceful De Nouailles, leaning against his 
friend Narsac for support, and making his gigantic form shake with his 
merriment; “ the serivener’s high and puissant friends claim him at our 
hands!—by my fay, it is too much!” And the young man gasped with the 
excess of his hilarity. 

‘“‘Nor king, nor citizen, can claim aught at our hands,” said Narsac, 
haughtily. 

“Or I, for one, were not here to day,” said Tavernay; “ for mary 8 I 
brought no contemptible portion to the Temple, it would searce have 
sufficed to keep me out of my ferocious creditors’ clutches. By’r Lady, 
nothing but the red cross could make the devils draw back; they are 
not paid to this blessed hour, and, thanks to St. Bernard, never will be.” 

‘The scrivener’s friends might undertake a pilgrimage to Rome, and 
deposit their wrongs at the feet of his holiness.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” shouted De Nouailles. ‘He is too bad, that 
D’Aulnoy ! What a suit for the Temple—what costs to pay! Why our 
treasury would be exhausted by such mighty cause !” 

“ No—no, Almeric,” said Fravaux, with gravity. ‘You must not 
dream of redress which the mighty of this earth have never yet been able 
to encompass. If you wish the scrivener to escape, none can free him but 
ourselves.” 

D’ Aulnoy knew this to be true; and having soothed his pride by a 
little further opposition, he consented to join the plotters. His mind 
was now fully made up; but though he tried to persuade himself that by 
this act all evil would be remedied, still remorse shot through his heart 
when he thought of Margot’s fate and that of her child, With such re- 
collections at his heart he felt that he never could be happy again; and 
82 
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regretted with a sigh having erred from the path of duty, which in the 
end is ever found the most easy and pleasant to tread, whatever it may 
have seemed at the outset. 

Pledges were now exchanged by the heedless conspirators, and they 

rted just in time to obey the call of trumpets summoning them to the 
stables; for though each knight had two esquires appointed as atten- 
dants on his person, still this all-important charge might be delegated to 
none in the Temple, few crimes being thought more heinous, and 

unished with more rigour, than the wilful or thoughtless neglect of the 
7 But this was the last sin the young Templars were likely to be 
guilty of. They took a pride in their chargers, which made the tin. + 
spent in their regal stables the swiftest and most agreeable part of the 
day. Most of these animals were of a mixed breed, partaking of the 
strength and endurance of their European, and of the grace and swiftness 
of their Barbaric, progenitors ; but some, among which ranked D’Aul- 
noy’s, were of pure Arab blood, of rare beauty ; and Almeric’s heart bled 
as he patted in turn the necks of his three splendid coursers, unable to 
determine which he should sacrifice to his protégé. 

* T’ll order him to deliver thee, Soldan, to my brother at the palace— 
but no—curse the scrivener, I can’t afford him Soldan! Nazireddin, my 

oor boy—I’m afraid thou must be the victim ; but he is such a dolt 
he'l surely run thee against some post, or break thy knees on the rough 
stones of Paris.” 

As he eyed the firm limbs of the noble creatures he thus apostrophised 
his heart again failed him, and he turned to his third, and no less prized 
steed ; but as he stroked the proud, arching neck of the “ Mountain 
Arrow”-—for such was the signification of its Arabic name—he felt he 
could not trust him out of sight even for one hour : “ Besides,” he mused, 
“‘the Lord only knows what trick my brother the page may play me— 
I might never set eyes on my favourite again—then the scrivener will 
never have the courage to mount him. No! he may even trudge home 
on foot as he came.” 

This point being settled to his satisfaction, D’Aulnoy followed his 
companions to the refectory, where he went through his penance a 
second time with the same uncomplaining compliance as in the morning, 
which Fravaux and his companions encouraged, as it veiled their designs 


gor the night. 
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PROGRESS OF THE INVENTIVE ART IN FRANCE AND 
IN ENGLAND. 


BY A. R. REEVES, A.B. 


In my paper inserted in the December number (1853) I spoke of and 
developed, as well as the brief space permitted me, the “ Progress of the 
Choregraphical Art in England.” In my present paper I shall endea- 
vour to give a general view of the “ Progress of the Inventive Art in 
France and England ;’”’ and in doing so, I shall bring to the task all the 
conscientiousness, all the bond fide faithfulness, of a practical man, who, 
from a very particular position he occupied for a considerable time, and 
which position was far from being enviable, as I may, perhaps, be in- 
clined to portray in some future paper, found himself in juxta-position, 
and jostled daily with many of those favoured, but, dea! often ill- 
requited sons of Genius—Inventors. 

‘Good faith in everything,” said the great Napoleon, “is the funda- 
mental basis of every good understanding :” “ La bonne foi en tout est 
la base fondamentale de tout bon arrangement.” To which the wily 
Talleyrand, yclept the revered(!) Bishop of Autun, responded, ‘ That 
om is given to man to conceal his thoughts :” ‘ La parole est donnée 
a homme pour cacher ses pensées!” I shall, therefore, imitate the 
maxim of the former, and bring to my exposé all the good faith possible, 
thoroughly imbued with the verity of our own saying, that “ Honesty is 
the best Policy.” Indeed, along my journey through life—and I have 
journeyed far and wide—I have ever observed and respected the truth- 
fulness, the faithfulness of the latter sterling Anglican saying. But to 
proceed, medias res. 

Although I intend passing rapidly over the many foreign inventions 
wafted into our favoured isle, not, be it understood, from the love of 
propagating science or knowledge in any shape, for knowledge is power : 
no, no, no; but from the love of catching up that commodity so re- 
nowned amongst us—Gold ; still, however, I must say a few words con- 
cerning three inventions with which I am acquainted. And this is not 
because I know their honoured authors—certainly not; but because I do 
know their inventions, having in my professional practice translated 
several documents concerning them. 

And, first, an artist of very superior merit, Monsieur de Varroc, who 
has contrived and arrived at the means of disinfecting caoutchoux so 
successfully, that not only does he completely deprive it of all its dis- 
agreeable, nauseous, and, I may say, ¢arry odour, but he imparts to it any 
agreeable perfume whatever—say, odeur de jasmin, odeur de violet, 
odeur de rose, &¢.; so that any sceptic, yea, the most severe Aristarcus, 
if I may be allowed to introduce him ere, were they to analyse, with 
the most minute care, the material operated upon, would find nothing in 
it but couleur de rose, and be forced and compelled to declare that, verily, 
the original disagreeable smell had completely yielded place to what 
could but enchant the “ fairest of the fair,” a most delicious perfume, 
and render an apparel made from such material not only agreeable, but 
attractive, as also make the wearer pass on as a being in perfect odeur de 
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santé et de sainteté—sweet virtuous smelling odour. If Monsieur de 
Varroc had the good fortune of living during Cleopatra’s reign, it is 
most probable that he would have enjoyed the special patronage of the 
great Queen of Egypt, who often used thus to sigh forth, during her well- 
beloved Antony’s absence, according to Madame Emile de Girardin’s 
celebrated play of that name: 


N’est-il pas quelques fleurs, quelque oublieuse essence, 
Qui nous fasse dormir tout le temps d’une absence ? 


Can I not find some fragrant flow’r 
To soothe each sense with Lethe’s pow’r, 
And lull to sleep the absent hour? 


But Monsieur de Varroc’s invention lulls not love-sick hearts to sleep ; 
it but renders more portable and more agreeable a material which has 

ined such M‘Intosh celebrity, without disinfection or purification what- 
ever. I should suppose that, at the moment I am writing these lines, 
the worthy and talented inventor has advantageously disposed of his 
sweet-smelling patent. 

Another invention of the same gentleman’s—for be it known, his genius 
is of a most creative turn—is a new composition for silvering glass without 
mercury, so as to produce very cheap looking-glasses, of all dimensions, 
capable of resisting every atmospheric variation, the influence of water, 
damp, &c., without ever losing their reflecting brilliancy, or spotting 
here and there, by loss of the quicksilver application. ‘This is most un- 
doubtedly an useful invention, the more so, as it brings within the reach 
of modest and humble fortunes an article of great household utility and 
ornament in France. The application being once put on, may be 
washed and scrubbed with the hardest brush, and it will triumphantly 
resist the roughest friction. Thus again does Monsieur de Varroc merit 
the thanks and gratitude of the fair sex ; for where is the lady, or demoi- 
selle, whether she be fair or otherwise, brune or blonde, young or old, 
who does not wish to behold herself reflected in a glass of exquisite bril- 
liancy? The universal Shakspeare himself makes King Richard the 
Third say : 

Shine out fair Sun till I salute my glass 
That I may see my shadow as I pass! 


a passage which gained so much renown from Edmund Kean’s delivery. 
I have had the satisfaction of seeing both of these useful inventions 
tested, and I must say that they admirably went through the ordeal. 
And now from “ perfumed caoutchoux” and “ beauty’s mirror” I must 
ass to 
Fresh fields and pastures new, 


although there be neither one nor the other in the invention I am about 
to speak of ; but this is a mere form of speech, or “ shifting of the scene,” 
as the poets have it. 

In order to give to the reader a complete idea of the following inven- 
tion, I hope I shall be allowed, and that, too, in the interest of his own in- 
tellectual enjoyment, to transport him, not beyond the seas, but merely to 
France :—when I say “‘ transport,” I mean, bien entendu, imaginatively so. 

It was some time after the year 1840, that a French gentleman, Du 
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Trembley by name, of a highly cultivated mind, with a passion for 
engineering, threw up his studies for the bar, and entirely devoted him- 
self to his new and favourite study. He luckily discovered that the use 
of steam, whether on land or on sea, could be easily diminished by the 
application or use of ether or chloroform. To work, then, he went, and 
had two engines built after his own instructions; one for the ordinary 
water-steam, and one for the ether or chloroform-steam. In the mean 
time, a vessel was built on the screw system, and the new-modelled 
engines fixed in her, the ship at the same time receiving the baptismal 
name of the “ Du Trembley,” after the inventor—such is ever the mode 
of managing things in France. It was about the year 1850, scarcely two 
years after the flight of the late Louis Philippe, that the Du Trembley was 
launched upon her future element, “the briny deep ;” and gloriously did 
she plunge into “the waters blue,” “ screwing” her courage up to the 
liquid test, and gallantly ploughing the billows. The result was not 
a discouraging failure, but a most signal triumph. There moved on 
majestically the new invention, proving by its graceful, but rapid, evolu- 
tions the vast extent of the genius that had infanted it. Proud did the 
ship seem, indeed, as she evolved at one time under the one steam, at 
another time under the other steam, and that, too, in presence of the 
intelligent mind which had imagined and divined her. But when both 
steams were let on, and all sails were expanded, how she did skim along 
the furrowed surface of the deep with steady motion and regulated speed, 
to the no small delight of all on board—to the admiration of the crowds 
assembled at Marseilles to behold her, and to the hopes of all Frenchmen 
that watched her from afar in their “ mind’s eye.” 

Yes, contrary to the temperament of most inventors, who are generally 
very well satistied with their creations, and live in a constant state of 
mental beatitude as to the past, the present, and the future, the sanguine 
temperament of Mr. Du Trembley told him that all was not yet com- 
plete, that, to make use of the workshop phraseology, “ some screw was 
still loose.” So to work again he went, inventing and labouring, labour- 
ing and inventing, till, after many trials and improvements, it was finally 
decided that on the 7th of June, 1853, the decisive trial should be made 
between Marseilles and Algiers, upon the improved system of the in- 
ventor. . . oo? UIT MM ON 

“For this occasion our ship was regularly chartered and duly autho- 
rised by the Marseilles ‘Conseil de Surveillance de Marine’—the Mar- 
seilles superintending marine council—to take to the sea, and the French 
government sent us down a commission of four first-class engineers— 
government employés—to accompany us on our way, to watch the ship’s 
speed, her action, her way of riding out a gale, should we have any, her 
consumption of coals and ether, her every motion, in fact, and to write 
down, hour by hour, the velocity of her speed, whether under or not 
under sails, the weather she had to endure, whether head-winds or otherwise, 
and not to cease noting down all the particulars till she had cast anchor 
in the harbour of Algiers. This was faithfully executed, the engineers 
relieving each other in overseeing the measuring of the coals, on ‘ log- 
ging’ the ship’s every whereabouts, so that nothing could escape their vigi- 
lance, no attempt deceive or entrap their watchfulness. The result was a 
complete victory. We had sailed on the 7th at one r.m., and on the 9th, 
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at six o’clock p.m., we anchored in the Algiers harbour, thus making the 
trip in fifty-three hours, the quickest passage ever known (it ordinarily 
takes from sixty to seventy-five hours), economising in coals 75 per cent., 
while we only burned two litres, or quarts, of ether, which latter article 
costs in France fifty sous, or two shillings per litre, or quart. The suc- 
cess was complete, and, moreover, a double economy. Economy of outlay 
and stowage for fuel, economy of room and space for freight and passen- 

rs. And, besides, what an immense advantage on a long voyage! 
How many stoppages Jess, and even in case of coals failing, why, the 
ether engine can work the ship through all seas and all weathers. Pro- 
digious invention! We had terrific head-winds and lofty seas, the waves 
washing over us for several hours, I might say the two-thirds of the time, 
but the Du Trembley rode the gales gallantly out, her engines not vary- 
ing an instant—nay, not one iota, but beating on most regularly, as if in 
unison with each other, bam—bam—bam—bam—and so on, till the 
steam was set a hissing-off as we doubled into, and cast anchor in the har- 
bour of the French conquest. 

“ Of course, our arrival at Algiers caused an ovation there, and a grand 
banquet and ball, at which all’ the authorities were present, from the 
prefect down, were offered to the now renowned Du Trembley. Of 
course, likewise, the festin and the fete were preceded by fanfares, and 
music and drums, for the French are intensely fond of the latter instru- 
ment—drums, I say, were beating, colours flying, squibs and petards 
bursting, guns firing, and rockets whizzing through the air—in fact, all 
the town was on foot and agog. It was asight I shall never forget, and 
well worth the spray-washing I got on board while watching the trans- 
fusion from the ether stove on deck into the glass reservoir below. At 
the banquet, speeches were made and responded to, healths were proposed 
and drunk, cheers were given, and Champagne flowed en abondance. 
On the next day, Mr. Du Trembley, who is now adored as a hero, yet 
mutato nomine, &c., gallantly offered the inhabitants of Algiers the spec- 
tacle of beholding his ‘ offspring’ ship, his spem fortune et glorie, go 
through various manceuvres in the offing, turning, twisting, and running in 
all senses, &c., and charming the astounded but delighted spectators, who 
had assembled in thousands on the heights and along the coast to witness the 
novel scene of a ‘ steam ship’ moving rapidly in every sense, without water- 
steam, chaloric or compressed air! Féte followed fete, for the French 
do those things much better than we do, till at last, bongre, malgré, the 
hour of departure for France had chimed. ‘Hear it not, Algerians!’ 
But THERE was the reality, too evident, too palpable; and to the grief of 
the colony we weighed anchor for France, where we arrived safe after a 
most tempestuous voyage of sixty-nine hours, it blowing a storm the whole 
time. But gallantly did our craft endure it, not losing time for the one- 
thousandth part of a second in the beating of her pistons; and although 
the swell was almost continuous, her movements were perfectly regular. 
The result gave no variation in the economy of fuel, the consumption 
being, of course, in proportion with the thirteen extra hours we had been 


crossing back. Verily, verily, ’tis a wonderful divination—and here 
closes my log!”* 


* From a passenger’s note-book. 
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Now what has been the result of all this? Why, Ist. The inventor has 
(of course) been decorated, and, I am informed, has received a handsome 
pension from Napoleon III., who, like his great uncle, loves and cherishes 
every invention tending to bonify and superiorise—let me be allowed the 
expression—his navy. 2nd. A monster company has sprung up in Paris 
with a capital of 75,000,000 of francs, building from forty to fifty 
monster screw ether and water steam ships, from 3000 to 6000 tons 
burden, destined to trade with the whole world and particularly with the 
East. 3rd. The French government has ordered ships of war to be got 
up on the same plan. 4th. The local manufactories and inland naviga- 
tion in France are about being Dutrembleyised; and, last of all, England 
will be left behind by this invention, which is destined to revolutionise 
the whole system of steam navigation, whether commercial or naval. 

And yet, be it known, England has more than a chance of profiting 
by this prodigious discovery, for a few enterprising gentlemen have formed 
themselves into a company here in London, and have bought up the right 
of exploiter; 7. e. of working out the Du Trembley patents. But I regret 
to say that the dilly-dally way in which the company have been work- 
ing, or rather not working at all, for the last three or four years, when 
they first became the enthusiastic purchasers of the patent rights, is, if 
not condemnable, at least much to be regretted. What! at a time when 
such events are passing around us—when France with her patte de ve- 
lours is preparing an army of 700,000 men—when the East is on fire, and 
the West is nearly boiling over—will it be said that there exists in 
London a company composed of English gentlemen, having in their pos- 
session the purchased rights of working out an admirable invention, and 
of immense utility and saving to the country; and the more admirable, 
because it will keep England at least on a par with her great rival, as far 
as regards steam navigation improvements, and very surely protect our 
ports from any coup de main, or perhaps from being Sinopised ? Will it 
be said, I repeat, that that company will any longer delay working out 
the projects they had at first so warmly conceived, but which seem since 
to have drooped and almost died away ? No, no, no. UP gentlemen 
of the “Combined Vapour Engine Company !”—up, up, I say. Your 
scripholders, ready with their money, are anxiously awaiting your awak- 
ing, and hope that such awaking may be the reveil du lion—+t. e. that 
the British lion will rouse himself and proudly shake his mane again! If 
the Americans have their Ericson invention, why, let France and England 
have the “ Du Trembley” invention. 

So much for some of the principal French inventions which have come 
under my cognisance, and of which I speak pertinently, because I have 
had many opportunities in my professional way of learning and appre- 
ciating their importance. I could dwell much longer on, and develop 
more at length such subjects from France, were I not pressed for space 
and anxious to bring the reader back to his own country, where, after all, 
we can find inventions not only equal, but, I feel proud to say, superior to 
those emanating from the cerveau of the children of La Belle France. 
In contrast, therefore, with the three inventions I selected for my exposé 
of the working of continental genius, I shall bring forward but one Eng- 
lish invention, which surpasses the three French ones altogether in imagi- 
native and creative powers, while it throws them completely into 
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shade, because its grand, its chief, its main point is humanity; and he 
who devotes to that aim the genius with which the Creator has en- 
dowed him, declares and signalises himself as the benefactor of man- 
kind. Honour, thrice honour, then, to those who tread such a path, 
whereas others but direct their genius and inventive powers to speculation 
and gain, the reigning deities of the day. I shall therefore say, in 
raphrasing a well known line of the olim classical little poet of 
wickenham: 


Rise, honest Muse, and sing th’ inventor Trer ! 


Were it possible for me to procure a true, a faithful, an exact and de- 
tailed statistical account of the accidents, fatal or not, that have happened 
by collision on railroads since their first opening in the United Kingdom— 
t. e. from the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester line in 1826— 
how many thousands of killed, maimed, and wounded should I not have 
to record most deploringly in this paper! How many children, parentless 
~——how many parents, childless—how many friends, friendless—how man 
relations, relationless!|—how many human souls precipitated with lightning- 
velocity into their Maker’s presence, “ with all their sins upon their head,” 
and that, too, while in the quiet confidence of moral and physical safety 
and security!—how many families have wept over such lamentable catas- 
trophes !—how often has the nation deplored them! Such a painful, 
such a doleful reminiscence of the past has been the azguillon, or im- 
petus, to Mr. Tyer’s genius and humanity; and in order to remedy most 
thoroughly such a hapless incertitude and such a reckless exposure of 
human life, he has invented a system of Electro-Magnetic Railway Signals, 
the working of which, as has been practically demonstrated by some eight 
months’ incessant bagi 2 on one line of railroad, will prevent all future 
exposure and sacrifice of human life. The following is a description of 
the system of Mr. Tyer, who, soit dit en passant, is the nephew of Sir 
John Musgrove. 

Mr. Tyer’s invention consists of an entirely new system of communi- 
eating signals to trains at long distances, from the stations they may be 
nearing, by the agency of voltaic electricity, thus allowing the engine- 
driver to receive the requisite signal long before he can see those at the 
station he may be approaching ; thus giving him instantaneous notice of 
any obstruction that may be on the line, so that he can stop short, or 
move on with caution, as the case may require, ensuring safety to 
passengers, freedom from loss to the railway company by damage, and 
rendering a collision impossible. These advantages, combined with 
economy, simplicity, and certainty, render this invention superior to 
the owt uncertain mode of signalling trains, as I shall endeavour 
to show. 

Ist. A train coming towards a station, say, for instance, two miles off, 
either upon the down or up line, gives instantaneous notice to the official 
on duty of the said train’s approach, enabling him to make preparation 
for its reception. 

2nd. Should any obstruction be upon the line, which obstruction can- 
not be removed before the train would arrive, he would immediately turn 
a small handle, when the train, although proceeding at a rate of from 
ten to sixty miles per hour, would receive, upon a small instrument fixed 
upon the dome of the engine, notice to stop, and the driver would ac- 
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cordi Bly turn off the steam and pull up, which if he neglected or 
hesitated doing, the steam would be turned off for him from the station 
by electricity. In the mean time the obstruction may be removed from 
the line—in which latter case, the man upon duty would, by another 
movement of his handle, give notice to the engine-driver either to come 





on with caution, or that all was R1aHT, and that he might rattle along 


as usual. 


3rd. In the event, however, of the line being perfectly free from ob- 
struction, the train, at two miles off, will, after giving notice to the 
station of its approach, receive notice, without any intervention of the 


official, that all is really right, 


and it may come on at its usual speed 
i. e. supposing both up and down lines to be ' 


free from obstruction, each 


will give notice of its approach, and receive notice, at the same time, that 


everything is right. 


4th. And now presuming the train to be at the station—that the 


passengers have alighted—that it proceeds once more on its journey—as 
soon as it has gone beyond that station, I shall say two a it sends 
back notice to that station that the up or down line is so far clear and 
free, thus enabling the man whose duty it is to attend to the signalling, 
to signal properly all other trains upon the same line of rail. 

Such is the simple, the sure, the instantaneous mode of Mr. Tyer’s 
invention, for which humanity owes him endless thanks. Having studied 
the old and the new system of railway signalling, I shall conelude this 
paper by contrasting them one with the other. 


THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 

Three separate codes of signal- 
boards for day, coloured lights by 
night, and detonating signals in foggy 
weather, when boards and lights are 
alike useless. 

The expense of keeping the boards 
properly painted, so as to avoid mis- 
takes, the cost of oil and detonating 
signals, together with wear and tear. 

The danger of the engine-driver 
not seeing or mistaking the signal, on 
account of having to keep a very sharp 
look-out when nearing a station. 


The signals, under all circumstances, 
can only be received and acted upon 
when the train comes sufficiently near 
for the engine-driver to see them, 
which often is very dangerous when 
sharp curves intervene between ap- 
proaching trains and the station. 

In foggy weather, it is requisite to 
send men from the station to meet ap- 
proaching trains, and to keep other 
men in constant communication with 
them, to receive instructions relative 
to placing fog-detonators upon the 
line, and this happens when the men’s 
services are required at the station to 
assist any train that may be at the 
said station. 


MR. TYER’S SYSTEM. 

One code of signals under all cir- 
cumstances, day, night, and fog, only 
three in number—Srop, Caution, ALL 
Ricur. 


The only expense is keeping a small 
voltaic battery in constant action at 
each station. 


A small instrument, about — 
inches high, being on the engine 
fore the man’s eyes, there can be no 
chance of his not seeing the signal 
given. 

The agent employed being electri- 
city, it is well known can be applied 
to obviate all these difficulties, as the 
signal can be transmitted long before 
the train has come in sight of the 
station. 


All these difficulties are obviated 
by the voltaic-electro communication, 
so that detonating signals are entirely 
dispensed with. 
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No means of informing a station 
that a train is fast or slowly approach- 
ing. 


No means of ascertaining if a de- 
parting train has got sufficiently dis- 
tant to render the line safe for any 
other train. 


After a train has left the station the 
danger-signal is kept up for some five 
minutes, and then turned off, so that 
any following train can pass on. Now, 


Mr. Tyer’s system gives instant 
notice of the approach of every train, 
no matter its speed, long before it has 
come within sight. 


Every train, after attaining a cer- 
tain point, to render it perfectly safe 
for another train to come upon the 
same line of rails, gives instant notice 
to the station which it last came from, 
that the line is clear. 


A return signal is given by every 
train after it has arrived at a sufficient 
distance to render the line safe ; con- 
sequently, no other train would be 





it is evident that a train following an permitted to pass until this return 
express train will hardly require any signal was received. 
signalling, on account of the speed of 

the former outstripping other trains ; 

but a heavy goods or parliamentary 

train ought, methinks, to have a much 

longer time allowed it, to get out of 

danger. This system of working- 

signals by time cannot be a safeguard 

for the public; and hence collisions 

are of frequent occurrence. 


In a case of break down, which not The same as the foregoing, and the 
unfrequently happens after a train has guards’ services can then be employed 


left a station, it is necessary for the to attend to the damaged train. 
guards to go back, to stop any train 


that might be following, to prevent 
collision, and the guards’ services are 
at that moment particularly wanted 
at the broken-down train. 


Last and final advantage of the new system is, that being carried out 
to its full extent, it will place every train under the protection of the 
station it has just left, until it comes within the district of the next 
station, when it immediately places itself, as it were, under their charge, 
until it again arrives within the district of the next, and so on from pro- 
tection to protection, thus enabling a constant communication of signals 
at any time to be given to any train.* 

Such is a synoptical view, or rather exposé, of the present, and, it is to 
be hoped, the future system, for which the dreadful accidents that are 
of almost daily occurrence call most strenuously. And now, in takin 

leave for the moment of this subject, I verily hope that our legislature will 
extend an encouraging and patronising hand to the man of genius who 
has conferred such a benefit on mankind. Surely, if De Varroc and 
Du Trembley, in France, have been thought worthy of honours and re- 


wards, Tyer, in England, ought to be the object of government patronage 
and his country’s gratitude. 


* Of Mr. Tyer’s admirable invention there exists a beautiful little model at the 
offices of Messrs. Ogan and Goddard, 2, Turnwheel-lane, Cannon-street, City, which 
I was admitted to view and to examine into. Those gentlemen are most polite and 
attentive to visitors, who are admitted free, and to whom every part of the model 
is explained with the greatest care and lucidity. 
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A VILLAGE TALE, 


BY GUSTAV NIERITZ. 


I. 
THE TORN SLEEVE. 


“ His head and ears hang down; a dirty-white foam collects round his 
mouth, and his eyes are dim or bloodshot ; he shudders at the sight of 
water in 

“There’s one going along the street!” cried one of the schoolboys 
who sat nearest the window. 

** Where ?” asked the schoolmaster Halm, as he stopped in his lecture, 
and hurried towards the window. He had scarcely taken a glance through 
it, at the village street, before he said, pale, though determined : “ No one 
must leave his place till I return.” 

With these words Halm tore an old sword, which dated from the last 
French war, from the wall, and rushed towards the door. In the passage 
his wife seized him by the arm. 

‘“‘ Husband !” she exclaimed, in a terrible state of alarm, “ what’s the 
matter with you ?—where are you going ?” 

“Do not stop me!” Halm replied, hurriedly; “a mad dog—in the 
street !” 

“Have mercy on us!” the schoolmistress tremblingly said. “ Stay, in 
Heaven’s name! Will you expose yourself to the most horrible death, 
make me a widow, and your children fatherless ?” 

“IT see a house on fire,” Halm answered, “and you would persuade me 
not to go and help in extinguishing it. Listen! this is worse than a con- 
suming fire!” He tore himself forcibly from his wife, saying, as he rushed 
away: “ Take care of the children !” 

“A mad dog!” With this loud, warning cry Halm pressed forward 
after the furious animal. A yell of pain, which reached his ears, was the 
schoolmaster’s guide. He soon perceived the raging animal, which was, 
at the moment, holding a peaceful poodle between its teeth and shaking 
it violently. Not far from there the village tailor’s three little children 
were playing on a mound of sand, without the slightest notion of the 
danger to which they were exposed. This sight ay wings to Halm’s 
feet.. Like a Cherub with a flaming sword, he planted himself before 
the children, towards whom the dog was rushing. While raising one 
arm for a powerful blow, the mad dog leapt at the other, which he held 
before him as protection. Halm felt the bite pass through his coat and 
sleeve into the flesh, but he neither lost his courage nor his presence of 
mind through it. He prevented the beast’s snap at his leg by a terrible 
blow from the sword, which clove its head in two. On seeing this, the 
villagers checked their hastily commenced flight. Some bold fellows 
came up with forks and flails, and put an end to the animal’s life. 

“ And you, too, my poor poodle!” said Halm, sorrowfully, as he sent 
the lately-bitten dog to the kingdom of shades after his assailant. He 
then turned to the village Cyclops, who had hurried up from his forge 
with his apprentices. “Lend me your iron, Master Donath, for a 
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moment.” Speaking thus, he took a red-hot bar from the smith’s hand, and 

laid it on that part of his left arm, in which the dog had caused his teeth 

to meet. The cloth of the coat, as well as the linen of the shirt, began 

to smoke and burn. At the next moment the hissing iron painfully 

penetrated to the slightly bleeding wound. The spectators looked com- 
ionately on the schoolmaster’s action. 

The latter set his teeth, murmuring at the same time: “If thy right 
hand offend thee, cut it off and cast it from thee. It is better to lose one 
arm than die of madness. The pagan Mucius suffered his right hand to 
be consumed slowly over the fire ; should not a Christian schoolmaster be 
able to do the same ?” 

And he was able. Halm then ordered that the two dogs should be 
- into a deep hole by means of the smithy tongs, and gave the sword 

had used to the smith to burn to a red heat, for fear any infectious 
matter might adhere to it. 

“It was the rich miller’s dog!” the villagers said. ‘ He dragged a 
piece of his chain after him.” 

**T saw the misfortune coming,” the schoolmaster said. ‘ How often 
have I begged the miller to pay more attention to his dog, when I saw 
how the poor animal was exposed in summer to the hot mid-day sun, and 
in winter to the most piercing cold without any shelter. God grant that 
the evil may not be worse than we are at present aware of !” 

The schoolmaster now thought of his school and his wife, who was 
— in great terror about him. He, therefore, hurriedly returned 

me. 

“Heaven be thanked that I have you once again,” said Madame 
Halm, who came to meet him on the threshold, and embraced him with 
tears of joy. 

Halm returned her endearments by throwing his right arm round his 
wife’s neck, and keeping the wounded one carefully behind him. This 
did not escape his wife’s sharp eye. : 

“ For God’s sake, heeshuned, what’s the matter?” she asked, in great 
alarm. ‘ Where is the sword? what is this on your left arm ?—a large 
hole, which goes right into the flesh—oh, Heavens !”’ 

“ Gently—gently, my dear Tinel!” Halm implored, and restrained his 
wife, who tried to seize his injured arm and examine it. ‘ The hurt is 
trifling and not dangerous. I have taken all precautions that the slight 
bite should not have any serious consequences.” 

“You are bitten?” Tinel cried, in horror, and wrung her hands; “ and 
I begged you so earnestly not to go. What a dreadful thing !” 

“Which your fear renders greater than it really is,” Halm replied, 
seriously. “You should arouse my courage, instead of annihilating it. 
Do you not know that many have been attacked by hydrophobia through 
pure terror? Calm yourself, then, and help me to bear the trifling 
pain; while I dismiss my school, do you send for the surgeon.” 

Halm courageously endured the very painful suppuration for several 
weeks, which the surgeon purposely produced. “For a thousand weeks 
after another,” he said, “our Lord has permitted me to live in health. 
Should I not be able to pass a few weeks in pain, which is supportable? 
Life is o ee that a man can well afford to live a few days without 
eating and drinking, and bear some terror for the sake of preserving it. 
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Hf the tailor’s young children had been bitten instead of me? Could 
they have endured such a painful remedy? in this case, God has done 
all for the best !” 

There were only two men in the village of Strauchitz who did not 
praise the schoolmaster’s deed. These were the former proprietors of the 
two dogs he had killed, the miller Kiihn and the beadle Wandel. The 
first was condemned by the authorities to pay a considerable fine, to bear 
all the expenses and make a pecuniary recompense to the schoolmaster, 
which set the rich and greedy miller up in arms against our innocent 
Halm. 

“A man that believes in ghosts,” the miller said, angrily to the beadle, 
“is accustomed to see them. So it is with our schoolmaster and mad 
dogs. How many dogs let their head droop without being actually mad. 
And if a wateh-dog once gets loose, he is delighted if he can meet with a 
chance of shaking one of his companions. Your poodle would not have 
been dead of it yet. Poor beast! I could not have killed it in cold 
blood !” 

“Why did he not kill himself, then?” Wandel replied, crossly, “as 
he was also bitten by your dog. But he took good care not to do that, 
and sooner accepts your money as a reward, My poor poodle! he was 
mine and my Martha’s joy and delight, as we have no children.” 

Thus the philo-canists grumbled about the worthy schoolmaster, who, 
however, would only receive from the police the actual expenses to which 
he had been put, and earnestly declined any further reward. 

“‘ My wife,” Halm said, “has boiled the coat and shirt sleeve in water, 
and then puta patch in both. Thus the damage was made good. Master 
Donath will take nothing for burning the sword, and I cannot accept an 
recompense, for then I could not feel such pleasure at having sen 
the tailor’s children.” 


II. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER’S FAMILY. 


Tue affair with the dog had taken place ona Friday. In spite of the 
severe pain in his arm, Halm could not be prevented from keeping his 
school open the next day. 

“It is only half a day,” he said to his Tinel, who had wished to send 
the children away, ‘‘ and the time will pass quickly; besides, I think less 
of my pain. And to-morrow I'll play the organ with my right hand, and 
make up for any deficiency with my feet.” 

The afternoon arrived. Halm sat at the open window with his arm in 
a sling, and looked out into the village street, while thinking of the events 
of the previous day. Warm lips were pressed on his hand, a still warmer, 
tear followed them, and a sobbing voice said : 

“ You are still alive, father!” Here the voice gave way from sorrow» 
and sobbing. 

Halm now looked with surprise on the young lad, who was standing 
outside the window with his blooming face pressed on his father’s hand,, 
and sobbing violently. 

“Eh, Adolph ?” he asked, “how did you get here, and why ?” 

“ Per pedes apostolorum,” the commencing Latinist answ while stilk 
crying, “‘and you ask why, father? How could l have stopped any. longer 
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in Odersleben when the terrible news arrived that you had been torn in 
pieces by a mad dog, and half the village had been bitten? I ran directly 
to the rector, and cried and begged, until he gave me leave. Here I am, 
then, father, and I will nurse you. I may stop eight days with you.” 

“Thank God, it’s not necessary, my boy,” Halm said with emotion. 
“Fame has again exaggerated. But come in now, that your mother 
may rejoice at your arrival.” 

“Then you're not mad, and will not be so?” Adolph inquired, as he 
wiped the bright tears from his cheek with his sleeve. 

“‘ Should 1 speak so sensibly with you?” Halm answered. “ The fear 
was the chief thing in the whole affair, which, however, might have 
turned out much worse, had not God in his mercy interposed. Come in, 
’Dolph, or are you still afraid of me ?” 

These questions quickly brought the boy into the house, when his 
mother welcomed him with delight, and asked him a thousand questions. 

The parents were still seated with their son, when the door opened, and 
a tall, handsome girl entered. Her pleasing face was much swollen from 
erying. When she saw Halm’s arm in a sling she turned pale, and ex- 
claimed: 

“Oh, Heaven! it is, then, really true?” 

“ Yes, Friederike !” Halm said, kindly ; “it is true that I am still 
alive, and glad of it. But why are you crying? Have you come from 
the Residence on my account ?” 

“ Why should I not do so?” Halm’s daughter asked, ‘‘ when the ter- 
rible news arrived ?” 

“ Calm yourself, my child!” Halm replied. “ Quiet, and the certainty 
that no poison has remained in the slight wound, are the chief conditions 
of my speedy restoration. So do not unnecessarily grieve me by your 
complaints.” 

Friederike then dried her tears, and forced herself to appear more cheer- 
ful than she really was. 

‘‘ The thousand!” the schoolmaster exclaimed, after a while in much 
surprise; “is not that the seminarist marching up the street? I must 
really believe that Fame has blown her trumpet on all sides. Its sound 
has even reached the seminary of Landheim, or I must be quite mistaken. 
See how bravely the good boy hurries on? His anxiety for me must 
have spurred him, to cover the twelve miles of ground between here and 
Landheim so quickly. Ha! now he sees me! How soon his heated 
countenance grows olisie' Ho, ho, Carl, my lad, look where you're walk- 
ing, or you'll have a fall at the end of your journey.” 

The seminarist was soon clasped in his father’s arms. 

“ Where is Elise ?’”’ he asked, after the first salutations and inquiries as 
to his father’s health. 

“We sent her this morning to Rosenau,” the schoolmistress replied, 
‘and she must soon be back.” 

Elise was Halm’s youngest child, a girl of about ten years of age. 

With a mixture of curiosity and horror Halm’s children now regarded 
the hole in the school coat and shirt sleeve which had been caused by 
the bite and the burning iron. 

“* And what reward will you receive for your noble, courageous deed, 
father?” Carl asked. 

- Halm raised his forefinger menacingly. ‘Do you ask such a ques- 
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tion, my son,” the father replied, “and an intended some day to be a 
teacher of Christianity? But,” he continued, with a sniile, ‘I have 
certainly received a reward.” With these words he fetched a vase, in 
which three little simple nosegays were placed. “These,” he said, with 
joyful emotion, “the tailor’s little children brought me this morning, 
and stammered out their childish thanks, as their parents had taught 
them. These flowers | will keep, when faded, as a cheering reminiscence 
of our past perils.” 

And each of Halm’s children took one or two of the flowers to pre- 
serve them as a remembrance of the danger to which their beloved 
father had been exposed. Adolph remembered that he had brought a 
cake for his father in his knapsack, and hurried to unpack it. Friederike 
had a sweet red orange in her pocket for the same purpose, and Carl 
produced a book of morning and evening devotions, which his father had 
long wished to possess. Elise, too, did not return home empty-handed, 
for she had picked a basket full of sweet and fragrant wild strawberries 
for her dear father. 

“ Should I have had the joy of your unexpected visit and these gifts,” 
the schoolmaster asked, forgetting all his pain in the presence of his 
children, “if the accident of yesterday had not occurred ? Well, then, 
our Lord chastens us at times, but rewards us again. His glorious name 
be praised !” 

“ And [ll play the organ to-morrow, and show that I have not for- 
gotten what my father taught me,” said Carl, proudly. 

“ And I'll commence the hymns, as usual,” said Adolph. 

“ And I'll attend to the kitchen, so that mother can go to church,” 
Friederike remarked. 
~ © And I'll help Friederike,” Elise offered her services. 

The Sunday came, and Carl Halm played the organ even as well as 
his father. And Adolph sang, in his pure firm voice, the commencement 
of the hymns. And the schoolmaster pair listened and rejoiced in their 
excellent children. Halm, though, crept in the choir with great bash- 
fulness, when the clergyman mentioned the danger which had threatened 
the whole village, and praised the courageous devotedness of his school- 
master. Elise had brought something else with her from Rosenau be- 
sides strawberries —some news, namely, which caused the schoolmaster 
even more disquietude than the bite of the dog had done. Elise had 
heard it as a fact, that the schoolmaster at Reichenberg was attacked by 
a mortal disease, and his death was only too certain. 

“ That would be a place for you,” Madame Halm said to her husband, 
on hearing this news. “It brings in, at the least, one hundred and 
eighty more crowns a year than your present situation, without mention- 
ing other advantages. You do not want to stay here for ever, where we 
can scarce live with the test economy on our two hundred crowns ? 
The length of your service will give you a claim over all other compe- 
titors.”” 

‘Good Heavens!” Halm replied, with a sigh, “‘ while one of my brethren 
is struggling with the bitterness of death, I must make application to 
obtain his place! | should found my fortune on the overthrow of 
another, like the Italians build new towns over Herculaneum and Pom 
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peii. Wife, are we not happy here? Do you want to bid Fate do its 
worst through your dissatisfaction ?” 

«‘ What nonsense that is?” said Madame Halm, eagerly. ‘* Will you 
let younger men be put over your head? Do we not grow older, and 
will soon not be able to work so hard as we do now? Have you not 
children, husband, who must be taken care of ? How shall we be able 
to send Adolph to the university, unless our circumstances become better? 
how give our daughters a dowry, if suitable husbands are found for 
them ?”’ 

Here Elise laughed, but Friederike turned away with a deep blush. 

Halm, however, became thoughtful and silent. 


III. 


THE REPULSE. 


Tue last day of danger was passed, Carl had returned to his seminary, 
Adolph to his school, and Friederike to the Residence, where she was 
learning millinery. The colleague in Reichenberg had died, and a great 
number of applicants had sent in their names for the situation. Through 
his wife’s solicitation, Halm had gone to Reichenberg, a distance of about 
twelve miles, to have a look at the school-house. He returned in the 
evening, fatigued and heart-sick. 

“ Well,” his wife came to meet him, “how did you find things in 
Reichenberg ?” 

“ Not the best,” Halm replied, ‘The school-house is not nearly so 
pleasantly situated, or so near the church as ours.” 

** We'll soon make it pleasant,” Tinel objected. , 

* The sun does not shine on the garden for the greatest part of the 
day, and there is not one of our famous plum-trees.” 

‘** We'll plant some.” 

‘IT missed my beautiful honeysuckle arbour, too, and did not see any 
place whither we could make one.” 

“ What matter, as long as our income is as sweet as honey?” 

“ The village boys are much rougher than ours.” 

* Oh, you'll manage to improve them.” 

“The peasants are almost continually quarrelling, and spend the 
greater part of the nights in the public-houses.” 

“Just the same here in Strauchitz, before you brought up a more 
peaceable race of beings.” 

“ The organ has not such a compass as ours.” 

* Your fingers will soon get used to it.” 

“ And the bells—ah, Tinel, our glorious peal—almost the finest in the 
whole country! And there, at Reichenberg, you would sooner fancy tin 
pans were being beaten together, than that harmoniously arranged bells 
were being rung. I should not be able to sleep in peace unless I heard 
our evening bell proclaim vespers.” 

“ Nothing but your fancy. The tinkling of the hard silver crowns, 
which we shall lay by for our children or our old days, is a sweeter sound 
to me than a fine peal of bells.” 

Father Halm was silent, not because he was convinced, but for his: 
wife’s sake. And on her and his children’s behalf, he also applied for the 
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Reichenberg situation. With joy, very much mixed with melancholy, he 
heard that the vacancy was promised him; and while his wife, in her 
delight at it, seemed rather to float in the air than walk on the ground, 
Halm grieved in his heart over the impending separation from his 
beloved village and its worthy inhabitants. 

He still had to subject himself to the customary examination at the 
Residence, which is now connected with every new appointment to a 
school. 

“Oh, you lucky man!” Madame Halm said; “ you will have an 
opportunity to visit the capital and all its pleasures, surprise our 
Friederike, and even go to the theatre, without causing any scandal. I 
must have foreseen it, for I kept putting off buying a new dress, 
although I wanted one so badly. Now you can bring it for me from 
the fountain-head, and let Friederike choose it. And I hope you won't 
forget to bring Elise a present at the same time.” 

Accompanied by the best wishes of his family, Halm travelled to the 
eapital, and his wife behaved like Tobias’ spouse, when she reckoned the 
day and hour of her son’s return. And like her, she wandered daily, 
accompanied by Elise, along the road which led to the Residence. Still 
Halm surprised her by returning when she least expected him. 

“‘ Have you come back in good health ?” Tinel cried, in great joy, as 
she embraced her husband, who sank, as if fatigued, into his pend Ur 
“* Where is my dress ?” 

Silently Halm pointed to the bundle he had brought with him, and 
which his wife began to unfasten with eager hands. After removing several 
paper coverings, the long looked-for material made its appearance. 

‘“‘ Husband—in Heaven’s name!” the schoolmistress cried, in great 
terror, and clasped her hands, “ what did you see—think—buy ?—that 
is—mourning !” 

“ Mourning,” Halm acquiesced, in a failing voice, which drew Tinel’s 
attention rapidly from the calico to her husband. 

“‘ What's the matter with you ?”’ his wife asked, and reproaching her- 
self for paying less attention to her husband than to her dress. 

“Go, dear Elise,” Halm said, drawing breath with difficulty, “ and 
fetch me—a glass of fresh water—from the church fountain.” 

The little girl ran out with the glass. 

When she was gone, Halm rose from his chair, threw his arm round 
his wife’s neck, as she knelt before him, and laid his head on her bosom. 
In this position, when Tinel could not look in his dejected countenance, 
he whispered—gently, very gently, and with immense constraint : 

“ Elise should not hear what I have to impart to you. I have—met 
with a repulse——” He was silent, and the warm tears dropped from 
his eyes. 

se A repulse !” his wife asked in terror; “ what sort of thing is that ? 
Have you caught cold, or ” 





“ The repulse is not a species of illness,” Halm replied, with a shake 
of his head, “although it is well adapted to gnaw through the thread 
of life, like corroding aquafortis. Like a cancer it devours all around 
it, until only the dead husk of the man remains.” 

“ But, in Heaven’s name! tell me how you got it—what it’s like~or 
what it really is.” 
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Reichenberg situation. With joy, very much mixed with melancholy, he 
heard that the vacancy was promised him; and while his wife, in her 
delight at it, seemed rather to float in the air than walk on the ground, 
Halm grieved in his heart over the impending separation from his 
beloved village and its worthy inhabitants. 

He still had to subject himself to the customary examination at the 
— which is now connected with every new appointment to a 
school. 

“Oh, you lucky man!” Madame Halm said; “ you will have an 
opportunity to visit the capital and all its pleasures, surprise our 
Friederike, and even go to the theatre, without causing any scandal. I 
must have foreseen it, for I kept putting off buying a new dress, 
although I wanted one so badly. Now you can bring it for me from 
the fountain-head, and let Friederike choose it. And I hope you won't 
forget to bring Elise a present at the same time.” 

Accompanied by the best wishes of his family, Halm travelled to the 
capital, and his wife behaved like Tobias’ spouse, when she reckoned the 
day and hour of her son’s return. And like her, she wandered daily, 
accompanied by Elise, along the road which led to the Residence. Still 
Halm surprised her by returning when she least expected him. 

“‘ Have you come back in good health ?” Tinel cried, in great joy, as 
she embraced her husband, who sank, as if fatigued, into his easy-chair. 
“ Where is my dress ?” 

Silently Halm pointed to the bundle he had brought with him, and 
which his wife began to unfasten with eager hands. After removing several 
paper coverings, the long looked-for material made its appearance. 

‘‘ Husband—in Heaven’s name!” the schoolmistress cried, in great 
terror, and clasped her hands, “ what did you see—think—buy ?—that 
is—mourning !” 

“ Mourning,” Halm acquiesced, in a failing voice, which drew Tinel’s 
attention rapidly from the calico to her husband. 

“‘ What’s the matter with you?’ his wife asked, and reproaching her- 
self for paying less attention to her husband than to her dress. 

“ Go, dear Elise,” Halm said, drawing breath with difficulty, “and 
fetch me—a glass of fresh water—from the church fountain.” 

The little gir: san out with the glass. 

When she was gone, Halm rose from his chair, threw his arm round 
his wife’s neck, as she knelt before him, and laid his head on her bosom. 
In this position, when Tinel could not look in his dejected countenance, 
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“Our honest German language,” the schoolmaster replied, “has no 
word for it. The terrible evil is consequently named after the dead 
Latin language, for it kills too. A repulse is——but Elise is comin 
back. Give me the water, child ! my tongue is parched, and feels like 
lead in my mouth, But now go, child, to our clergyman, and inform him 
of my return. I will wait upon him to-morrow morning, but I am too 
fatigued to-day.” Halm silently accompanied the girl with his eyes, 
until she had quitted the school-house. He then continued : 

“ Let me describe to you, Tinel, what a repulse is. If three soldiers 
have to cast lots for their life, the one who loses and is shot, has a re- 
pulse : and when our Saviour comes on the last day to judge the world, 
those stationed on the left hand, and condemned to eternal fire, will also 
have a repulse.” 

‘¢ But you are no soldier,” Madame Halm said, sharply ; “and the last 
day, if God pleases, is far distant. How, then, can the repulse be 
applicable to - , 

The schoolmaster once more threw his arms round his wife’s neck, 
rested his head on her bosom, and whispered : 

‘In the examination, I was found to be so stupid—ignorant—that I 
was not fit for the situation.” 

‘* Who dares to say it ?” the schoolmistress asked, in her rage. ‘ Are 
you not the cleverest schoolmaster in the whole neighbourhood ?” 

“Love makes you blind to your husband’s defects,’ Halm replied. 
** Like every man, I am, too, a poor sinner ; but I will not say so stupid 
as the chief-examiner called me.” : 

“ Well, and what great fault could the chief-ex———” (the “ aminer” 
stuck in the woman’s German throat) “ find with you? What did the 
examination consist of ?” 

“ First, I had to write an essay on the question, ‘ What consequences 
ean arise from the circumstance that the King of Prussia lately passed 
through our capital ?’” 

- “Ts it possible?” Madame Halm asked. “Do they expect you to 
know everything ?” 

“It may not have been meant seriously,” Halm replied ; “ but it was 
certainly on my paper.” 

“ And what answer did you give?” Tinel asked, curiously. 

“That the journey in question would either entail no consequences, 
or could disturb the equilibrium of Europe. Whether my answer was 
right or not, I did not learn. Then I had to calculate the cubic con- 
tents of a circle cut out of a given square. Fortunately there was a 
practical subject attached to it, and this I calculated properly. But how 
the chief-ex.—(Halm adhered to his wife’s abbreviation )—abused me, be- 
cause I did not know that there are still wild asses and a species of venom- 
ous serpent in Corsica—how Galilee was divided—and in what direc- 
tion the Mount of Olives lay from Jerusalem. I clearly saw that the 
under-exs., who had to ask us the questions, had small pieces of paper 
before them, on which all these matters were correctly answered, and 
which they looked at every now and then; but, of course, I did not dare 
say anything. Then an under-ex. quoted a passage from the Bible; and 
1 must answer directly in which of the 1300 pages, in which chapter 
and verse, it may be found. I fancy, though, that when 1 fetch medi- 
cine from the chemist’s I do not want to know precisely whether it grew 
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on Lebanon or in Australia, was fetched from the earth, or found in the 
sea. That is the apothecary’s affair and not mine! Yes, if I had not 
something more important to do as schoolmaster! But my sermon was 
treated the worst of all. The chief-ex. said it was salededie and fur- 
ther”—here the narrator’s voice gave way from sorrow, and a pause 
ensued—“ he said that—if he—were to beat a dozen eggs in a cup—and 
mix them thoroughly together—it would be—a model of my sermon— 
and it was a pity there were only seven wonders of the world—for else— 
my sermon and I—would be the eighth.” 

While speaking thus, Halm had fallen back in his chair, and rested his 
head on the table. And his wife bent lovingly over the mourner and 
joined her tears to his. 

“Calm yourself, dear Gotthelf !” Tinel implored. ‘ Forget the hate- 
ful examination.” 

“How would it be possible?” the schoolmaster sobbed. ‘ Behind me 
there were a number of spectators, consisting of seminarists, young and 
old schoolmen, and all sorts of persons. I heard their laughter, when the 
chief-ex. was speaking to me, and I felt terribly confused. How? I 
thought—if your own son was among them, and saw how his father was 
placed on the pillory ?—how could he then feel the reverence he ought 
to entertain for you ? further, respect and love you ? or if any one of our 
parish were present ? Could you then have a blessing on your labours, 
even with the best will? With these thoughts I gently turned my head 
on one side, and whom do you think my eyes fell upon in the crowd ?— 
The miller Kiihn, who looked at me with a triumphant and malicious 
laugh. Confused and alarmed, | fell back into my chair—there was a 
sound in my ears like Reichenberg’s melancholy peal of bells. The 
chief-ex.’s loud and chiding voice aroused me from my lethargy. He 
said tome, harshly: ‘ How can you sit there, sir, so much at your ease ?”” 
Halm hid his head and was silent. His weeping wife looked at him 
pitifully, and then said: 

“Come, Gotthelf, take courage! Set yourself above these wild asses, 
poisonous serpents, and Mount of Olives. Let yourself be called an 
eighth wonder of the world. You are one, too. Have you not made 
out of me—a vain, ambitious, and extravagant fool, a—(though I should 
not boast), an industrious wife ? brought up your and my children well? 
raised your school to a high position? Do not the superintendent, as 
well as the pastor, the judge, and the whole parish allow that you have 
made a sensible change in the village boys, who formerly rushed from 
the school like a set of pigs, and did every sort of mischief? How many 
unfortunate marriages have you changed into fortunate ones by your 

rsuasion and good advice? How many young fellows and women 
hide you saved from crime ?” 

‘‘ This was nothing but my duty,” Halm interrupted her. “ But how 
much more should I have been able to accomplish if I had been cleverer 
and better educated—my knowledge is only piecework, and I now see it 
more than ever.” 

“Ei!” the schoolmistress said, “it is a great query whether your 
chief-ex., with all his learning, has accomplished so much g as 
you with your pretended stupidity. And if you don’t get the situation 
at Reichenberg, well then we'll stop here, and be happy as we were 
before. As it was, you did not wish to leave.” 
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“Do you imagine,” Halm asked, “that after I have been found inca- 
pable to teach the children of Reichenberg, I shall be able to keep my 
present situation ?” 

“They must let you stop,” Tinel said, boldly. “Would you go 
begging with your family ? is not the whole parish on your side ?” 

“Did not the same people cry ‘ Hosannah’ on the Sunday, and on 
the next Friday ‘Crucify him?’ Have you forgotten that one bad man 
can do us more harm than a hundred good ones can benefit us. The 
miller and the beadle are my enemies. Oh! I should like to crawl into 
the earth and hide myself and my disgrace from all the world !” 

Madame Halm had walked to the wall and taken down her husband’s 
school-coat. She then spread it out on the table, and said to Halm: 
“ Look at the hole in the sleeve, which I patched with a piece of new 
cloth. You are silent—regard me with surprise? Do you know that 
the miller’s man died the day before yesterday of hydrophobia, because 
he kept secret a trifling wound he received from the dog you killed, 
through fear of the burning ?” 

“Ts it possible ?” Halm asked, in terror. 

“ It is,” Tinel assured him; “and now, you of little faith!” She threw 
her arms round her husband’s neck, and said to him, ‘“‘ Have the ex- 
aminer’s hateful speeches made it necessary for your simple wife to teach 

ou? Look at this hole in the sleeve, and then say whether our 

leavenly Father would have saved you from such a terrible death, if you 
had really been so useless in the world as the chief-ex. makes you 
out. And if all the world despise you, I should esteem you the more, 
for I know your value best.” 

“ Good wife!” Halm said, with emotion; “ without you what would 
become of me !” 

“And now tell me how you got the mourning calico?” Tinel con- 
tinued, relapsing into a feminine weakness. ‘“ Our Friederike could not 
possibly have made such a selection.”’ 

“She did not,” Halm confessed. ‘ All happened differently from 
what I anticipated. As soon as I arrived in the Residence I paid my 
respects, as I was bound to do, to the chief-examiner. What a kind and 
affable gentleman he was then! With a degree of friendliness, which 
quite confused me, he accompanied me on my leave-taking to his own 
door. There Friederike, who was just coming down stairs, rushed into 
my arms with a cry of ‘ Father, you here.’ I most humbly begged the 
examiner to forgive this impropriety. He replied, though, with frown- 
ing looks : ‘ What! that girl is your daughter ? and went into his own 
apartments again. This was followed by the examination and the dis- 
grace, through which I entirely forgot Friederike, and left town without 
visiting her as I had promised. As I was walking with gloomy thoughts 
and hanging head through the last street, I saw a piece of calico exposed 
for sale at ashop. I fancied I saw myself lying in my coffin and you 
standing by my side in this mourning dress. That was the reason I 
bought the piece, and Heaven grant——” Halm could not explain his 
thoughts further. 


“* That it become a sign of joy,” Tinel concluded, and smiled through 
her tears. 


Halm quietly shook his head. 
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EXPIATION : A TALE OF THE REIGN OF TERROR. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


By Henry Cooker. 


I. 


THE TERROR. 
Coming events cast their shadows before.—SnHaksrrarp. 


Our story opens during the wildest period of the Reign of Terror, a 
dark page in the history of France, which has been too generally read 
to require more than a passing notice here. It is known to all that the 
throne and the altar, the sceptre and the cross, were alike laid prostrate 
in ruin, and that the fearful days of the 20th of June and the 10th of 
August were but the prelude to scenes of a still more atrocious dye. This 
sad history of blood and tears teaches us what a country has to expect 
when a brutal mob once gains the ascendancy. The revolution, like the 
shock of an earthquake, shook France to its centre. First came anarchy 
with all its horrors, and then the iron despotism of the Committee of 
Public Safety, the revolutionary tribunal, and the guillotine. A law was 
passed which decreed that all persons suspected of being inimical to the 
revolutionary government should be arrested and brought before the 
tribunal, and that the punishment of such persons should be death. Thus 
many individuals of both sexes and of the highest rank shared the fate 
of Louis XVI. and his unhappy queen. Others, more fortunate, had 
secured their safety by a timely flight into foreign lands. The noblesse 
of France were placed in a singular predicament : they dared not remain 
in Paris, even though not individually proscribed. If they retired to 
their estates, they laid themselves open to the imputation of seeking to 
incite the peasants to a counter-revolution ; if they attempted to fly the 
country, they were arrested and condemned as traitors escaping to join the 
allied armies. 

The Countess de Chaville, who, from the commencement of the revo- 
lution, had thrown herself with ardour into what was then called the court 
party, narrowly escaped the fate of her amiable friend the Princess 
Lamballe, who was so brutally butchered by the ruffian mob. Her name 
was on the list of the proscribed, the blood-hounds were upon her track, 
but happily she Bee. the frontier and reached Coblentz in safety, ac- 
companied by her second son, the Chevalier Robert de Chaville. The 
countess had been present at the first scenes of terror: she had seen the 
Tuileries besieged, taken, pillaged, and burned by the people, the king 
and his family shut up in the Temple, the prisons emptied by the whole- 
sale massacres of September ; her property was confiscated, but she was 
too happy to escape with her life from such scenes of horror and atrocity. 
At Coblentz she lived in strict retirement, and took no part, directly or 
indirectly, in the continual intrigues of the Royalists, whom the king’s 
death had not discouraged. Her eldest son, Count Ernest de Chaville, 
a devoted adherent of the fallen cause, was still at Paris, engaged in con- 
spiracies and intrigues which must sooner or later compromise his life or 
liberty. His continued absence was a source of perpetual uneasiness to 
his mother, who almost idolised him, Her predilection for her eldest born 
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was such as to render her unjust to her second son, Robert, who in 
t merited the preference. He had one of those excellent hearts to 

which all inspirations of good are natural; but Robert could neither make 
himself beloved nor appreciated by his mother. She considered him a 

mbler and a Jacobin ; he had, in fact, a passion for play which seemed 
Good his power to control. This failing, however, was not the onl 
cause of complaint which the countess had against her second son. He 
entertained political opinions diametrically opposed to those which his 
birth, rank, and position in life seemed to impose upon him. He enthu- 
siastically applauded the popular movement which caused the Bastile to 
fall, and at the same time the edifice of the ancient monarchy ; but 
although he was a strong advocate for liberty, a sense of manly vo | 
withheld him from openly espousing the cause of a government whic 

eached liberty in the spirit of tyranny, and republicanism with the 
bigoted cruelty of the Inquisition ; he was restrained, moreover, by the 
fear of distressing his mother, of injuring his elder brother, and of losin 
all hope of a union with Louise, the only child of the Marquis d’Auton, 
who, with his daughter, had remained at Paris to save his property from 
confiscation. The two families had been intimate for many years, but 
this attachment, which had long existed between the young people, was 
unknown to the parents of either of them. Robert abstained, then, from 
taking the least share in the political events of the revolution, and 
remained apparently neuter, but in the startling trials of each day he 
could not always disguise his sentiments from his eldest brother, who 
condemned them on twenty occasions, and this difference of opinion at 
length irritated and set them against each other. The countess sided 
with her eldest son, and these two brothers, who had never been intimate, 
were almost enemies when emigration separated them. 

The countess had been for some time in daily expectation of hearin 
from her eldest son, when the Marquis d’ Auton, in a letter dated Paris, 
18th of January, 1794, wrote to her as follows : 


“T can give you no tidings of your son, for I have not seen him for 
nearly a month: he is one of the most active agents of the Royalists. I 
grieve to say, that he is playing a game which will ruin him as well as 
ourselves, ‘Io all my remonstrances, he replies that he has sworn to re- 
venge the king’s death, which I need not tell you is the quickest road to 
the guillotine. I have heard nothing of him for such a length of time, 
that I fear he is already in prison; Heaven grant that I may be wrong 
in my conjecture! but pray write to him if you would prevent mischief. 
I begged him not to compromise me by any more visits; I have no desire 
to mount the fatal cart which passes daily to the Barriére du Trone. 1 
earnestly hope he will become more circumspect in his conduct, other- 
wise, my dear madame, your second son will soon become the eldest of 
the name, I see no one except my daughter Louise and a few intimate 
friends, whose number, alas! decreases daily : I fear we have to regret 
the greater part of the circle of our acquaintances. I look forward with 
hope to that happy period when you can without danger return to your 
hotel, which is not yet confiscated, thanks to the address and devotion of 
your old and faithful servant Philippe, who has become Jacobin and chief 
of a section, in order to preserve for you this mansion, upon the door of 


which they had already written in large red letters, ‘ Propriété nationale.” 
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Philippe is a fine character, and will doubtless restore td you at a later 
day what he now guards under his own name. With respect to the pro- 
ject we have so long had in contemplation, namely, the union of my 
daughter with your eldest son, we must, of course, give up all thoughts 
of it for the present. I wish this arrangement of ours to be kept secret 
until it can be realised. I have not yet spoken to Louise upon the sub- 
ject, but she is a dutiful child, and not likely, I think, to op her 
father’s wishes. Your son Ernest, who is baily acquainted with them, 
has had the discretion to remain silent. Louise unites with me in best 
wishes, and in the fervent hope that we may meet again; but in these 
perilous tines who can count upon an hour’s safety? We live in con- 
stant dread of being arrested on suspicion. ‘The scenes around us, which 
rival in horror the wildest creations of fiction, only serve to show what a 
country has to expect when it falls into the power of levellers, radicals, 
and ruffians, who respect no laws, divine or human, so long as they can 
gain their ends, and to many of whom murder, in its more atrocious de- 
tails, is but an agreeable pastime. I send this by a sure hand, but I dare 
not say more ; I fear I have already said too much. Adieu, dear coun- 
tess; you will recognise this signature. Your friend from 1775.” 


II. 


ARRIVAL OF THE POST AT COBLENTZ,. 


Tue letter of the Marquis d’Auton left Paris under the seal of the 
Committee of General Safety, for the Royalists at this epoch had secret 
agents in all branches of the administration. It was delivered to the 
countess by a man in the guise of a pedlar, but he was in reality an 
active and faithful messenger of the French emigrants. 

“ Well, Canut!” she said, eagerly, “ is it a letter from my son? No!” 
she added, with a sigh, as she hastily glanced through the contents, “ it 
is from the marquis. What a strange man he is! Instead of sending 
to my son’s hotel to inquire after him, he writes me a long letter of set 
phrases, and intimates that the count is in prison.” 

“They have made many arrests in Paris lately, madame ; and that is 
doubtless the reason why there are so few letters,” replied the man, gravely. 

“If I have no news to-morrow, I will return to Paris, to know what 
has become of my son.” 

** Madame, you could not travel two leagues in France without being 
arrested as an emigrant.” 

“What care I, if my son is in prison! They will permit us to re- 
main there together, I suppose?” 

“Ah! madame, they ct not remain long in prison at Paris; they 
soon leave it for—for ” 

“ Death !” said the countess, completing the sentence, with a shudder. 

“ You have your second son with you, madame,” said the man, re- 
spectfully. ‘That is at least a consolation.” 

“ Robert,” she said, with a sigh, “has equal claims upon my affection, 
but he is not to be compared to his elder brother, nor is he likely to 
jeopardise his life in fighting for the royal cause. No; he would much 
rather draw the sword for the anarchists and terrorists.” 

‘Say you so, madame?” cried Canut, with a look of dismay. “ I'am 
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you have enlightened me as to your son’s opinions ; I was about to 
d him a passport for France. I will now retain it. Heaven forbid 
that I should be the means of sending one republican more into France !” 

“ A passport for my son!” exclaimed the countess, in astonishment ; 
‘‘ it must surely be a mistake.” 

“ Pardon, madame; the chevalier himself required me to procure it, 
and arranged the terms with me. Here is the passport,” he added, 
handing it to her. 

This passport cannot be for my son,” said the countess, disdainfully, 
as she cast her eye over it. ‘Jt is for Citizen Robert, a painter !— 
Faugh! How extremely disgusting !” 

“ And do you suppose, madame, that the chevalier could return with 
safety into France under his real name and title? It would be an act of 
madness to attempt it. It would be to rush headlong under the national 
razor, as the guillotine is termed. This passport is perfectly en régle, 
madame, and with it your son could, with a little tact, visit the eighty- 
three capeinents if he wished it.” 

** And so my son has dared to think of returning into France without 

uainting me with his intention ?” 

“He shall not go, madame. I will retain the passport; and although 
I have paid a large sum for it, I would rather sacrifice the money than 
send one republican more into France! I will destroy it in your pre- 
sence.” 

* Confide it rather to me, Canut. You may be sure that I shall make 
no improper use of it. I will pay the expenses you have incurred.” 

‘“‘ The passport is at your service, madame ; but I need not tell you 
that it is available only for the person for whom it was intended. Should 

ou wish one for yourself I will do my utmost to procure it.” 

“Thanks,” said the countess, extending her hand, which he kissed 
respectfully ; “I shall be able to decide in a day or two what course to 

ursue.” 
a You will perhaps get a letter, madame, through the regular post, 
— I see has just arrived. Shall I inquire if there are letters for 
ou ?” 
. ** Tt is useless, Canut,” replied the countess; ‘“‘I never receive letters 
through the post. I may, perhaps, however, gain information indirectly 
from those who do.” 

‘Let us always hope, madame,” said Canut, as he took his leave, 
“that a good time is coming, and that we may yet live to cry ‘ Vive le 
Roi!’ at the coronation of Louis XVII.” 

The greater part of the French emigrants who then resided at 
Coblentz were assembled in the square, anxiously awaiting the distribu- 
tion of the letters which had arrived that morning by the post. They 
were for the most part titled personages, who rigidly observed the 
etiquette of the Court of France. Coblentz during the emigration re- 
sembled in many respects Versailles under the reign of Louis XVI. 

Each eagerly demanded if there were letters for him, and those who 
heard from their correspondents at Paris, from the departments, or the 
frontier, communicated and compared notes with the friends standi 
immediately around them. Newspapers and political pamphlets ate 
from hand to hand, and the squibs and satires which the press levelled 
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against the republic were read with the keenest possible relish. The 
scene was altogether a most striking one: some shouted, others de- 
claimed, many shed tears. Astonishment, terror, anguish, indignation, 
curiosity, mirth, and sorrow rapidly succeeded each other in the different 
groups standing around the post-office. Each vied with the other in 
imprecations against the monstrous power which had prostrated in blood 
the altar and the throne. 

“ Oh, the wretches!” exclaimed a devotee, signing herself, “they have 
decreed that the linen of the churches shall be distributed amongst the 
hospitals. What profanation !” 

‘These drinkers of blood are already eating each other,” said a per- 
fumed marquis. ‘‘ Here is one, named Lequinio, who has caused his 
colleague Descheseaux to be arrested and condemned to death without 
form of process.” 

“ Alas! gentlemen,” exclaimed an old officer, *‘the isle of Noirmou- 
tiers is taken, notwithstanding the heroic efforts of Charette !” 

“Great and important news, ladies and gentlemen!” cried one who 
set himself up for a wit ; “ the old pint wine measure is to be abolished, 
and every pint in future is to hold a quart. Some of the revolutionary 
ruffians declared this to be the law on planting the last tree of liberty.” 

“Good !” murmured an oily-looking priest; “let them plant trees of 
liberty, we will convert them into gibbets.” 

“ Sacristi !” exclaimed a trembler, ‘‘ we may thank our stars that we 
are here! My correspondent informs me that Robespierre has invented 
a pyramidical guillotine, which will shave off a hundred heads at a stroke. 
At this rate they will soon empty the prisons, which contain more than 
forty thousand victims.” 

“Gentlemen, I announce to you my brother’s decease,” said a che- 
valier of St. Louis, with emotion ; “‘ he is the fourth member of my family 
who has died for the royal cause.” 

“Chevalier!” shouted a young madcap to Robert de Chaville, whom 
he perceived walking with downcast eyes at a distance. 

“What do you want with me, viscount ?” replied the latter, coldly, 
as he advanced. “I am not accustomed to be addressed in that 
manner.” : 

“Ah! I see how it is! You are out of humour because I won of 
you last night. I wished to speak to you about your brother.” 

« scount,” said the other, interrupting him, “I have nothing in 
common with what you are pleased to call the noble conduct of my 
brother; the Count de Chaville is a man of honour, and sacrifices 
himself to his principles, but I do not share them.” 

“‘ But are you not aware that your brother is arrested ?” 

‘* My brother arrested!” murmured Robert, with anguish, as he hur- 
ried to the post-office. ‘Oh! cursed play! I had forgotten this was 
post-day ; pardon me, Louise. Oh! my brother!” 

The chevalier was a tall, handsome young man, of extremely prepos- 
sessing appearance; he never opened his lips upon politics; he dressed 
in the republican fashion, to the great indignation of the other emigrants, 
who tolerated it in consideration of the known sentiments of his mother, 
and the important services his brother incessantly rendered to the royalist 
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cause. He found a letter for him at the post-office, which contained two 
enclosures; the first, written in a trembling hand, ran thus : 


“ Robert, if you love me, do not embark in the dangerous enterprise 
ou speak of. Remain where you are; one is not safe for a moment 
ere. I hear the fatal cart pass daily amidst yells which chill my blood. 

My father persists in remaining at Paris; he resists my prayers and 
entreaties to leave it. Oh! do not come, Robert, to add to my despair. 
While writing this I received the enclosed letter from Philippe, written 
in his assumed character of a republican. It announces your brother's 
arrest, I have not courage to add another word, save to implore you not 
to come. “* LOUISE.” 


Philippe’s letter to Mademoiselle d’ Auton was as follows : 


“ This is to inform thee, citizen, that citizen Chaville was arrested this 
morning; I am sorry for it, for during the time this citizen lodged in 
my house (which belonged to his family before I purchased it in assignats) 
I never suspected his patriotism. You will do well to apprise his parents 
that the matter presses, and that he will be brought before the tribunal 
in the next batch. You know the fate of conspirators. I salute thee, 
citizen, in the name of the law, with liberty, fraternity, or death. 

“ PHitiprg, called CoREOLANUS.” 


The chevalier, on reading this letter, instantly hastened with it to his 
mother. She received him with more than her usual coldness; she 
upbraided him with his duplicity in wishing to return to France without 
her knowledge or permission, and was about to tear the passport to pieces, 
when her son seized her by the hand. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, pause, madame,” he cried; ‘ we shall require the 
passport this very day to save my brother!” 

**To save your brother!” murmured the countess, in terror. “Is 
Ernest then in danger ?” 

‘* He is in prison, madame ; this letter announces it.” 

The countess read the letter, and uttered a cry of anguish. 

“You will now permit me, madame, to go to Paris and use my utmost 
exertions to set my brother free.” 

“Go, my child,” said the agitated mother, taking his hands with an 
effusion of tenderness and gratitude, which touched him the more from 
his being unaccustomed to it. “Go, and Heaven grant that you may be 
successful in your exertions.” 

She then once more examined the old servant’s letter, and started on 
observing her son’s initials at the bottom. A sudden thought occurred 
to her. She held the letter before a lighted taper, and then the fol- 


le lines, written in invisible ink, appeared between those of Phi- 
ippe’s : 


“In spite of all Philippe’s praiseworthy endeavours to conceal me, my 
dear mother, I was arrested this morning in my hotel, and conveyed to 
the prison of the Luxembourg. I entreat you not to come to Paris; it 
would be fatal to yourself without benefiting me. All hope is not lost. 
One of the most powerful of these republican knaves has offered, for a 
bribe of a hundred thousand francs in gold, to secure my escape to the 
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frontier. Need I say more. If you can remit this sum to my disposal 
by sure hands, you will save me! Adieu, but not, I hope, for ever. 
“ ERNEST DE CHAVILLE,” 


« Not a word for his brother,” murmured Robert, with emotion. 

Chevalier,” cried the countess, earnestly, “bring me back my son, 
and I will forget all the uneasiness pn have caused me by your love for 
play. I will forgive everything. 1 will bless you, my child.” 

‘‘ But the hundred thousand francs, my mother? Where am I to find 
them ?” 

“ Now mark!” she replied: ‘‘at the commencement of the revolution 
I hid a hundred and thirty thousand francs in gold in the cellar of my 
hotel in the Rue Lepelletier. You will seek them alone, and in the 
night. They are in a cavity in the wall, behind a stone with a red cross 
upon it. You will take what is requisite to release your brother.” 

“ And the remainder?” said the chevalier, whose eyes sparkled. 

“The remainder must take its chance where it is. It will be safer to 
leave it there than to attempt its removal from France at the present 
moment.” 

A few hours after this interview the chevalier took his departure, but 
not, we regret to say, before he had lost a considerable sum at the 

aming-table, which his mother was called upon to pay as soon as it was 
cond that he had left for Paris. “ Alas!” she murmured with anguish, 
he still plays !—he will always play !” 








THE FLOWERET OF A DAY. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


Wirth timid steps a little maid, 
In spring time’s golden hours, 

Amid the woodland pathways strayed, 
To cull the wayside flowers : 

Her favourite was the pale primrose— 
I heard her mother say, 

“Ah! woe is me, she only chose 
The floweret of a day |” 


The primrose went and came again, 
When past the wintry hours, 

And then the little maid would fain 
Be sporting ’mid the flowers ; 

But tears stood in the mother’s eyes— 
I heard her sadly say, 

“Is this sweet blossom that I prize 
The floweret of a day ¢” 


The primrose in its mossy bed 
That year it bloomed alone, 

The weeping violets came and fled 
To that sweet child unknown : 

And though the mother weeps no more, 
She oft will sadly say, 

“There's but one spring time can restore 
My Floweret of-a day.” 
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BY WYNN W. R. WILLIAMS, M.A. 


My chronological march through life had not extended very far beyond 
my teens, as ensconced in the erudite corner of a quadrangle of E 
College, Cambridge, I was gravely studying, not books and the mysteries 
therein contained, but how to spend my first Long Vacation; the arrival 
of a letter, which the college postman carefully deposited upon my little 
Pembroke table, tended to throw some light upon the question. It con- 
veyed a warm invitation from a rich old bachelor, a distant relative, residing 
in one of the midland counties; it enlarged, in blunt, hospitable language, 
upon the jolly party he was entertaining, and expressed what gratifi- 
cation it would afford him to cultivate my acquaintance, and number me 
amongst his guests. I had never seen Sir William Heath, or his man- 
sion, and the anticipation of an agreeable visit, united with some curiosity 
respecting my kinsman, decided me at once in favour of an acceptance. 
My preliminary arrangements were simple, and soon made. Euclid, 
algebra, and all books, philosophical and nonsensical, were soon jostling 
each other in hurried array upon the shelves of my undergraduate book- 
case; out of corner into cupboard were boxing-gloves, fencing-foils, 
dumb-bells, and all tokens of classical and gladiatorial research adjusted ; 
and having finally completed a slight diplomatic arrangement with a few 
tradesmen, who insisted upon a renewed recognition of their articles, or 
instant arbitration at the hands of the college authorities, I considered 
my presence at the university no longer necessary, and with a new white 
great-coat, new boat-shawl around my throat, new boat-club pin stuck 
into it—in short, as a new man, I found myself side by side with the 
portly driver of the Star. In those days, horseflesh, the state of the 
roads, and sundry other ignoble considerations, were so intimately con- 
nected with one’s movements, that, however long the journey might be, 
and all-important its completion, for a thousand reasons of pleasure or 
pain, still, there was the pace, and none other. It was not until late in 
the afternoon of the next day that I congratulated myself upon arriving 
at the market-town nearest to my kinsman’s house, to which I set off in 
a post-chaise. The distance was a matter of ten or twelve miles, and as 
a pleasant, undulating country opened upon my view, I could have 
relished contrasting its aspect with flat, bleak Cambridgeshire. Rain, 
however, of the finest quality, drizzling and continuous, put an effectual 
disguise upon all objects of admiration; and I was not by any means 
disposed to extend the drive, when the gates of what I managed 
to discover was a well-wooded park opened to receive us, when, 
after rolling on under the boughs of many a grand old tree, a great 
house gradually disclosed itself through the mist, and when I was 
greeted, and warmly too, by its master. He was as hearty as his wel- 
come; a fine old gentleman, with a complexion like a rose; his short 
grey hair was brushed closely to his head, and his dress and bearing 
were the perfection of neatness, and worthy a squire of the old school ; 
he was glad to shake me by the hand—I was a good body for comin 
to see him; but that I must hasten and dress for dinner, and he woul 
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introduce me to his friends, and pleasant fellows they were, he could tell 
me. In due time I was again with him, and from the pages of the 
Sporting Magazine, Gardener's Chronicle, and sundry other volumes 
which adorned the drawing-room table, eight or ten faces were lifted up 
to receive and acknowledge my bow previous to dinner. With the ex- 
ception of Mr. Thorneypate Thorneypate, hon. member for the borough 
of the adjoining county, and a tall cornet from a very heavy regiment 





stationed at N , | found the party consisted of gentlemen resident in 
the immediate neighbourhood. The dinner was passing good, the wines 
superexcellent, and with such hospitality and such a host, no wonder was 
it that I should feel my heart warming towards my kinsman; after the 
cloth had been removed, and the table replenished with fruits and wine, 
our conversation became worthy of the Knights of the Round Table: the 
cornet informed me how well his friend Nimbleboddy, of the “ Third,” 
had behaved at Ram-nigger, vintage after vintage was historically dis- 
cussed, and the merits of each epoch immediately pronounced upon by 
the production of the bottle in proof; wines various were subjected to 
me for approval, and I was on the point of convincing myself regarding 
the attributes of some peculiarly dry sherry, when a sudden “ Hush!” 
** Silence !” engaged my attention. 

I could see Mr. Thorneypate Thorneypate rise gently from his chair, 
balance himself upon his thumbs, and having attained the level of a 
pine-apple which occupied the centre of the table, regard me sternly 
over it; that at that moment a duty had devolved upon him, he ex- 
claimed (each word appearing to proceed from his thumbs, by the ex- 
pressive jerks wert upon them by his body), a duty, he repeated, 
which, unworthy agent as he felt he was, he would not render up to any 
man there seated at “that glittering and festive board.” He had been 
for many years a senator, a member—and, he humbly trusted, not an 
inactive one—of the Lower House; and never before, either in his public 
or private capacity, had he been allotted a task so cheerful in its con- 
ception, so delightful in its performance—(hereupon a thumb struggled 
itself up his waistcoat, unbuttoned and buttoned four of its glittering 
studs, and resumed its place upon the table)—he would no longer delay 
the purpose for which he had risen, but briefly propose the health and 
prosperity of the young gentleman who had left certain distant and 
classic regions of philosophy to be present amongst them that day—a 
gentleman closely connected with his generous and noble host—a gen- 
tleman whose acquirements were so well known to each individual pre- 
sent—he wished me well, he did, from his soul. 

In the midst of the jingle which followed this address, my neighbour 
the cornet made me clearly understand that old Thorney had only made 
his after-dinner speech ; x ie since staying in the house, he had been 
down upon them all individually; commencing with the host, and pro- 
posing a health each evening; that old Thorney had never in his life 
opened his lips in “ the House ;” that it was well known that he would 
die if he was not allowed his after-dinner speech—it was his dinner-pill, 
and sooner than not have it, he would gammon and driuk his own health, 
or the servants’. 

Anxious as I was to verify the impression thus received of my vain 
self and powers, I derived anything but encouragement from this ex- 
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construction of affairs; and the notion of being camgeiet to 
swallow one of old Thorney’s dinner-pills, so effectually checked all at- 
tempts to reply, that, after mumbling a word or two about great honour 
—being so ialoawagha drink the honourable member’s health in dry 
sherry—I contented myself with remaining silent until the company left 
for coffee. 

Sir William was soon again by my side. He conversed good- 
humouredly about his friends ; was delighted that I had liked his wine ; 
but for his part, when he was at the university, Audit Ale was the 
beverage he loved best. I had never tasted it. He was perfectly as- 
tonished. He would order a bottle to be sent to my room that night, 
and if I did not sleep soundly with such head-gear, I was undeserving of 
the name of Cantab. What with travelling and talking, the hour of. 
retirement was far from unwelcome to me ; and receiving a candle from 
the prim, mob-capped old housekeeper, who was to show me to my 
room, I prepared to follow her. 

Passing through the hall, I was surprised with the richness and beauty 
of the carved and panelled ceiling,—on every side was displayed some 
Gothic and grotesque device in oak; even the balustrades of the staircase 
were twisted, trimmed, and turned like the ancient dame’s lace, and if it 
had not been for—* Please, sir, hold the candle a little perpendicular, or 
the stairs won’t take the wax to-morrow, and master will have them shiny,” 
I could have lingered somewhat longer. My room, like the rest of the 
house, was quaintly decorated with oak, solemn and fantastic, and I could 
not help feeling that, although provided in the best possible taste with 
every article of luxury and comfort, still a ghost might not find himself 
very much out of place there. A bottle of “the Audit” had been placed 
upon the table, so massive, so heavy, equal to four ordinary quart bottles, 
that imperial must the beer be, pondered I, to be thus fortified in such a 
stronghold. So, placing the candle upon the table, I wished my conduc- 
tress good night, threw myself into the well-cushioned arms of a venerable 
pop and poured out a glass of ale; it was good, most refreshing, 
and as I cogitated over the events of the day, heard the wind roar against 
every pane in the stone-shafted casement, I felt maliciously cozy, and 
little imagined the insults I was to endure during the two or three hours 
preceding morn. I had not long acquired an appetite for tobacco, and 
the probability occurring to my mind that on the morrow the young 
soldier might offer me a weed, and that I ought of course to accept one, 
decided me upon lighting a cigar. It was certainly a most blustering 
night, and a blast of unusual violence appearing to rush through ever 
passage and then under my door, drew my attention to the candle, whic 
I found was suffering from what children call the growth of “a cauli- 
flower,” and foreseeing that Sir William’s chased candlestick would soon 
require as much polishing as his oaken stair, I stretched out my hand to 
seize the snuffers, when a captious little voice blurted out “ Don’t.” I 
was startled; I conjectured that it must have been my fancy, finished. 
drinking my glass of Audit, poured out a second, and regarding the 
flame ay the disappearing liquor, prepared to urge a fresh attack ; 
the words, however, “Don’t snuff me, snuff yourself, or that beastly: 
thing in your mouth,” no longer admitted of doubt. Obediently, there- 
fore, having jerked the end of my cigar into the fire, I replenished my: 
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tumbler, poised myself upon my thumbs, and endeavoured, after the 
manner of Mr. Thorneypate Thorneypate, to express my unbounded 
satisfaction at such eloquence, and to show that if any additional honour 
could be conferred upon the far-famed beer I was then drinking, it would 
be to fill a bumper of it to the enlightened candle before me. 

“] neither wish to be snuffed or humbugged,” the little luminary pro- 
ceeded to remark. “I only wish, during a short life, to enjoy a few 
‘sentimentallowy’ moments; but not contented with shaving your face, 
hacking at your whiskers, cropping the hair off your head, and biting off 
the tail of your dog, you must needs think of depriving me of my wick, 
and render my brief existence briefer than it is.” 

I was again on the point of framing some excuse, not unworthy a 
member “of the Lower House,’ when I was stopped by—“ Yes! and 
you'd make me consume my own smoke; do it yourself, and try if it is 
easy. I sat upon the sideboard whilst you had your mutton-fat from 
Thorneypate, and now shall you consume your own smoke.” ‘This re- 
mark, and the satirical twang in which it was uttered, annoyed me greatly, 
and I remained for a long time silent. It was long past midnight, the 
candle, like every other article of household use, was of a most generous 
description, and not much more than half of it had been consumed; ob- 
serving that the more it spluttered its jargon at me, the greater quantity of 
filth was deposited upon the shining table beneath, I held my peace, onl 
moving to light another cigar from the fire, and fill my tumbler. “ if 
you sleep, I'll fall upon you and set the place on fire; profit from m 
discourse whilst you may, and attend to me, I am no rushlight.” I did 
attend to it; for, to find myself compelled to attend lectures upon 
humanity from a “dip,” for such, I doubted not, was the greasy little 
wretch’s rank, was too much; and, wearied as I was, I started from my 
chair and grasped the extinguisher to make it ‘shut up.” ‘* You can't 
do it! you can’t do it!” served to make me dash at it the more fiercely, 
when, oh, horror of horrors! it glided from the table, wheeled round and 
round my eyes with such speed that chairs, table, bed, all things mov- 
able and immovable, were irresistibly attracted by the centrifugal force. 
A most unpleasant sensation crept over me, and I fell to the ground. It 
was broad daylight when I lifted myself up, my temples throbbed with 
pain, as if the brains in my head were fighting for free seats, and my 
eyes leaving the place in disgust, and the hateful cause of my misery was 
under my nose, amidst such a squelch of tallow and tinder that I abso- 
lutely sickened ; and, more wonderful than all, each item of furniture in 
its shieg and the bottle of Audit Ale perfectly empty. The well-tutored 
valet, who came to summons me to the breaktfast-table, was not so amazed 
at my appearance as I expected, and only muttered something about 
“having greased hisself wonderful.” Such was not the case with the 
gallent cornet; for I heard him whisper that “’Pon his word, he had 
slept in the room next to mine, and that I was a restless young thief, 
looked to-day as if I had been cut out of a dead horse, and was only fit 
for soda-water and sorrow.” 

Under such melting circumstances, oh, worthy host! was made my 
first intimate acquaintance with thy Audit Ale. 
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Pace and esquire reverently doffed their caps as the great favourite 
went along, passing unquestioned by the guards stationed around. At 
the time of his entrance the sole occupants of the interior were the Duke 
himself and a man of noble presence. ‘The latter, though his features 
were somewhat warped by advancing years, seemed only to have changed 
the comeliness of youth for an expression no less lovely for its benevo- 
lence. His eye was clear and unfaltering, his brow expansive, and there 
was a repose of conscious truth in his bearing, which gave dignity to the 
- whole. This was Gilbert, called by the old chroniclers the “son of 
Richard,” one of the most attached and disinterested of William’s 
barons, and who stood one of the highest in his master’s estimation. 
In the duke’s look the proud elation of the victor had disappeared, and 
he now sat, moody and discontented, gazing upon a schedule marked 
with the various items of expense incurred in the daring expedition on 
which he was engaged. 

“The Burgundian robbers! — umph!” he was thus commenting. 
“The hungry wolves draw more from my coffers—ay, trebly more— 
than they could ever steal by fraud or rapine, ruthless as their hearts 
are, and keen as is their scent :—and yet, forsooth! I must be held be- 
holden to them in this matter of their services. By my patroness and 
lady! these figures tell a different tale. But what comes next ?—the 
men from Holland—ha! Why, Gilbert, these few greasy double- 
chins mulct me in a greater sum than a whole year’s revenue of their 
beggarly land would come to.” 

«Tis a close-fisted race, my lord duke,” replied Gilbert. ‘“ Yet ’tis 
a race which fight well—the men stand to it.” 

“ Stand! ay, par Dieu!” growled the Duke, “ their round, fat 
paunches will keep them to their places. They will sooner stand the 
chance of a sword’s back stroke than give unwonted exercise to their 
blown lungs. Stand!—footspeed would kill them, Gilbert; gnd that 
they know well. But take the schedule, or the list will make me mad.” 

‘“‘ Yet it must be in your grace’s remembrance,” said Gilbert, taking 
the paper, “that all the moneys were approved of and sanctioned at the 
time. They stand now the same as when the parchment received your 
own sign-manual.”’ 

“ And what of that ?—smarts the sore the less ?” replied the Duke, 
peevishly. ‘A drowning man will offer all that he possesses to him 
will rescue him; that done, may he not grutch the price still? Our 
helps came in so tardy, that we were fain to bribe them to us; but, 
verily, now with our success we may surely count the cost, and like a 
frugal hus’ife think the purchase something too costly. And yet there is 
a comfort still on this point at issue ; many there be whose ghosts alone 
an claim these figures—harmless executors !—the bodies lie here, stark 
and dead ; and for new comers—as fortune and our Lady Valerie smile 


beniguly on us—-may be had on better terms.” Gilbert slightly 
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winced at a calculation so coldblooded, an indication of feeling which 
did not escape the shrewd observation of the speaker—his suspicious 
disposition causing him rarely to fail noting the effect he produced on 
the hearer. ‘ Ah! would to heaven,” added he, with a sigh, “ that I 
could have owed my throne to my faithful Normans alone. It is to their 
love and loyalty the frankest gifts are due, and to whom belong the 
clearest favours of their sovereign. Such, however, is not the will of 
fate, or William had been the proudest monarch in Christendom! But 
in regard to these same hirelings, Gilbert, it were hypocrisy to say I 
much ldment their end; they are the pests of camps, who fight for the 
highest bidder, or turn to the strongest side; ’tis they that clutch the 
good which should belong to my leal friends.” 

“Ah! sir,” replied Gilbert, “I fear me you do hold the loyalty of 
your faithful Normans too much abreast with the sordid natures of these 
aliens; naming the recompense of lucre alike to both.” 

“Why ! thou most scrupulous of my barons,” cried the Duke, “hast 
thou then yet to learn that where the heart of William inclines, all that 
he can lavish is but a paltry tribute of his good-will, and that he still re- 
mains the debtor.” 

‘“‘ Believe me, my noble master,” continued Gilbert, with some emo- 
tion—*“ believe me, there be many of your followers who, in tendering 
their aids in your grace’s cause, have had no selfish thought of building 
fortunes under the countenance of your favour. Farewell, indeed, to all 
true honour if our duty must thus be bargained for; and it will be good 
day to half the force of Gilbert’s arm if the poor offices he can do must 
either be fed with the gip-sire, or it dies.” 

“TI do know it well, my father’s friend,” replied the Duke, laying his 
hand kindly on his vassal’s shoulder. ‘‘ Never did our generous Norman 
blood run purer than in thy veins. But lo! now, here comes one not less 
loyal than thyself, yet who will not, I trow, reject the poor tokens of a 
prince’s bounty. I would,” he added, turning towards Fitzosborn, who 
had just entered—“ I would that our excellent Seneschal were as good a 
financier as he is brave and hardy as a soldier, then might he help me to 
repair the waste of treasure we have incurred in this our expedition.” 

“ Methinks I could devise a means, ill-versed in such things though I 
be,” replied Fitzosborn; “ yet, maybe, my plan might not have the appro- 
bation of my Lord Gilbert.” 

“ Out with it, man, words kill not a fly,” cried the Duke, with a smile 
and covert glance to Gilbert. 

“ Marry, then,” said the Seneschal, “I would make those same fat 
abbots pay large toll who have supplied the needs and otherwise upheld 
the cause of the perjured traitor Harold; nay, who have even aided with 
their persons in the battle, spite of their vows and holy office.” 

‘Dost thou forget, William,” replied the Duke, laughing, “that our 
good brother Odo would readily shrive that sin, were it to suit his 
ends ?” 

“The lord bishop,” answered Fitzosborn, ‘had in the part he took the - 
sanction of his holiness the Pope ; but for these rebellious monks, they 
have with their rebellion withdrawn themselves from the protection of 
the Church. By’r lady! had I my will they should find lean pickings 
wherewith to pamper their high stomachs.” 
v2 
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“Ah!” sighed the Duke, “but that must be touched tenderly. Dis- 
obedient children to their most holy Head though they be, I fear me the 
apostolic pontiff still looks on them as his own, and might take it ill were 
a secular hand to be too rudely laid upon them. Besides, William, thou 
knowest I have been of late much beholden to him; nor—unsettled as I 
am—would I risk ought to grieve him. No. At this most trying 
crisis we need the Church’s benediction, not her curse; and above, it is 
expedient, as true Catholics, to keep our consciences unclogged with 

ilt.” 
on I trust your highness will soon forget the losses of a coronet in the 
ampler revenues of a crown,” remarked Gilbert, to whom the rude, un- 
scrupulous counsel of Fitzosborn and the hypocritical reply of William 
was equally unpalatable. 

“Ay! but ret the attainment is afar off,” replied the Duke. “ Our 
purposes are checked. De Beaumanoir comes not with his new gathered 
force. Inquire, good Gilbert, whether there be news yet from the coast. 
We lie thus passive,” he continued, as the baron left the tent, ‘ the while 
our adversaries are debating their plans and choosing a new head. But 
by the mass, William, ‘twill be, methinks, a stormy contest where so 
many claims clash. Whom, thinkest thou, wilt stand the fairest chance 
among the Saxons for this disputed crown of England? Ha!” 

‘Doubtless one of the stout earls of Mercia,” replied the Seneschal. 
“They are well esteemed, and rank high both for power and their alli- 
ance with the late king.”’ 

*‘ His alliance !” muttered William, and his brow grew dark as he re- 
membered Harold’s slighting refusal of his daughter’s hand—“ aha! his 
double perjury hath met its fit reward. Ay! who ever injured William 
the Norman, in word or deed, and lived unscathed? ‘That insult is 
washed out with blood—the memory of it perish with him that gave it. 
Umph! saidst thou! Edwin or Morcar! Thy shaft aims well, yet am I 
mistaken if it hits the mark. Look you, Fitzosborn, when I did visit here 
in England my well-beloved and kingly cousin Edward—whose soul may 
God assoilzie—I noted well the habits, characters, the wealth and im- 
fluence of those nobles upon whom the people’s eyes and expectations 
would be raised in time of need or trouble. These Earls of Mercia then, 
if I have errednot in my judgment, thou wilt find cautious, and that their 
prudence will overcloak their ambition. One more good stroke of mine, 
and, trust me, they will not risk the loss of their broad fair earldoms for 
the visionary prospect of a crown.” 

“The fewer blows then will dint our burgonets,” rejoined the 
Seneschal. ‘Yet, if your grace be right, whom have they left of weight 
and blood where the general voice is so likely to give approval of?” 

“ Faith, thou catechisest me closely,” replied the Duke. “Thy wisdom, 
then, can find but one candidate fit for preferment? What think’st of 
Edgar Atheling ?” 

“ An imbecile!” cried Fitzosborn. ‘“ He, the contempt of men and 
sport of children! your grace jests with me. It is too well known the 
Atheling hath neither brains at the council-table, nor eye nor arm fit for 
the battle.” | 

“Right!” said the Duke. ‘ But the shadow of his great ancestor 
stands before him, and blinds the Saxons’ eyes—they worship the recol- 
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lection now the substance hath mouldered away. The Atheling, imbecile 
though he be, will still be honoured as the descendant of King Edmund 
Ironside. Yes, on him the choice will fall—him, whom I well may pity, 
and hereafter, maybe, grant him my protection ; for by the tacit yielding 
of his weakness he helps me to my crown.” 

Gilbert here re-entered the tent, and the Duke impatiently questioned 
him respecting the non-appearance of De Beaumanoir and his force. 

‘“‘ Not a shred of sail to be seen, my lord,” said the baron, in reply. 
“Nor is it possible they can reach here to-night, save they be wafted by 
a miracle like St. Olaf’s.” 

“Tis a most untimely absence,” said William, his fingers playing un- 
easily on a table by his side. ‘‘To advance deeper in the country now 
were madness; having disturbed the nest we should be stung to death with 
pismires. We must await the coming of this laggard with as much 
patience as we can command. Yet patience is a virtue of which William 
the Bastard hath but a scant store, as had his sire before him ; these un- 
lawful issues ever take more of their father’s complexion than the mother's 
milk can well temper.” 

‘“‘ Why, troth !” added Fitzosborn, “ there is marvellous little of Duke 
Robert’s fiery spleen lost in your highness’s blood.” 

“T think not, William,” replied the Duke, pleased with the blunt 
compliment; it being well known that he looked upon the illicit con- 
nexion to which he owned his birth with complacency rather than shame. 
“ And truly, well is it for my authority. No half blood could rule fair 
Normandy, or keep the upper hand where high spirits take the cue for 
masterdom from such as our good seneschal, William de Fitzosborn.” 

“‘ What we are, we are, my lord,” replied the Favourite, doggedly — 
“troublesome at times it may be, and turbulent ; but though such tempers 
may plague our liege lord in his silken shoon, they make the better 
bulwarks, and his stouter helps, when he must needs don steel. We 
owe but little of our favour to lip-service—some of us at least.” 

The last words were accompanied with a significant look towards 
Gilbert, whose character was too much at variance with his own for them 
not to come into frequent collision. The pride of Fitzosborn, particularly, 
was often galled to find his own unscrupulous policy put aside for the 
more prudent and sagacious advice of Gilbert. Thus it was, that stung 
with vexation, and without a legitimate cause for quarrel, it was no 
uncommon thing for him to taunt his opponent even in the royal 
presence ; taking provocations of the most frivolous nature, or, as in the 

resent case, insulting, without having received cause of offence. To him 
ir Gilbert replied with a reddening cheek : 

“ Your glance, my Lord de Fitzosborn, seemeth to express more than 
it were wisdom to utter. Wouldst thou dare hint that Gilbert is a lip- 
server ?” 

The Seneschal paused to consider how far his reply might stretch to 
gall the other without coming to a direct quarrel, which he felt could not 
add to his own dignity as the aggressor; when the duke interfered, 
though with deliberation and unconcern, for he ever felt conscious of his 
own consummate ability and overwhelming force of will to quell with a 
word even the fierce spirits which surrounded him. 

‘How now! lieges mine,” he exclaimed. ‘ Are these fit things to 
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bandy here? It is a marvel to my poor understanding, that two men I 
know to be my truest lovers, are more carping one to the other than any 
dozen I have to do withal. Verily, it puts us in some fear, lest that our 
skill or patience—qualities needfal in . peacemaker—be overtasked.” 

At this moment one of the royal pages entered, of whom the Duke 
eagerly inquired : 

‘ News from the coast, ha?” then added to himself, peevishly, “Tush! 
this feverish time makes a fool of me, asking for the thing reason would 
know there is not. Well, sir?” 

“Tf’t pleases my lord,” said the page, “a Saxon who hath come 
into the camp bears tidings, which he says it much imports your grace to 
know.” 

“ A Saxon, ha!” rejoined the Duke. “ Looks he a man of note ?” 

“TI noted him, my lord, yet saw I little of note in him,” was the 
flippant reply of one who, not unlikely, was encouraged at such attempts 
at wit when William’s gentler mood was on, but which proved now un- 
acceptable. 

“ Truce with this word-play, sirrah,” he cried, angrily, “or keep 
such trim jests for thy fellows. Once more—what is this man ?” 

“ He is dressed, noble Count, like a common soldier,”’ replied the youth, 
abashed at the rebuke, “ and hath a most villanous hanging look.” 

“Umph! a spy, or a deserter! If the latter, he may know something 
of our enemies’ plans.” 

“ An assassin on my life!” exclaimed Fitzosborn. 

** Be he so or not—admit him, Raoul.” 

The page bowed and retired. 

“Yet I would fain——.,” began Gilbert. ‘‘ My Lord Fitzosborn may 
be right, and your grace’s person——” 

* Be content,” said the Duke. ‘If he attempt the assassin’s trade, we 
may perchance honour him with—martyrdom. Ne’ertheless, my good 
barons, that we may not appear over foolhardy, keep your eyes on the 
movements of our stranger visitant.” 


VI. 


“Sranp, and declare thyself,” said Duke William, fixing his eye 
keenly on the Saxon reer | in by the page Raoul; who, having per- 
formed his mission, now slowly and unwillingly retired, still hoping, with 
boyish curiosity, to hear a word which might furnish the cue to the coms 
munication about to be made. 

The man himself was about the middle stature, and with a frame 
indicating no great strength; but like, as in the case of some noxious 
reptiles, which a slight pressure of the foot could crush to death yet are 
secure through the dread which their fangs or ugliness create, so he, with 
a mean and fragile figure, was endued with movements so catlike, and 
with features of so cunning and sinister a character, that, while his wari- 
ness and activity might often enable him to elude aggression, the ill- 
expression of his face was a still better safeguard, bearing to the super- 
stitious mind the appearance of one possessing an evil eye. 

“They call me Bertulph,” said the Saxon, with a rude obeisance— 
“ Bertulph, the son of Siegfried.” 
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_ “And what would Bertulph the son of Siegfried with William of 
Normandy, ha ?” 

as _— would be his slave.” And the loutish reverence was re- 

ted. 

“Slave, umph!” repeated the Duke. “’Tis like enough. But if 
slaves like thee escape hanging, they must be right serviceable. What 
knowest thou of the Saxon’s movements, ha ?” 

‘‘ Hereward, Lord of Brunne, hath landed on these shores from 
Flanders,” replied the Saxon, with a mischievous twinkle in his eyes. 

“‘ Hereward in England !” exclaimed the Duke, hastily. “ Trifle not 
with me, knave. Say how—explain at once ?” 

‘“‘ Know then, sir count,” replied the Saxon, “ thy servant was with the 
earl in Flanders, when the preparations for thy invasion came to his ears; 
thereupon did Hereward muster what men he could. We came—when 
lo! last night a man, bloody and faint from the battle, told us of thy 
victory. I left by stealth. Wilt thou not let me serve thee ?” 

“ Did none then, save thyself, leave Hereward’s side at tidings so dis- 
pleasing to him, and dangerous to his followers ?” inquired Duke 
William. 

“None. I alone left him,” was the traitor’s reply, unabashed at the 
contempt which neither William nor Fitzosborn deigned to conceal ; 
while the nobler-hearted Gilbert turned away his head as from a loath- 
some object. 

*“‘ Hast thou yet aught more to say?” demanded the Duke. 

‘‘ But this one thing in thy gracious ear——” 

“ Advance no nearer,” interrupted William, sternly, as the betrayer, 
stretching forward his body, spoke eagerly, while again the treacherous 
grin was upon his face; “ we love not to have men of thine odour too 
near our person.” 

The Saxon drew back. 

“Earl Hereward hath a daughter,” he then said, and the words 
seemed to hiss through the villain’s teeth; “a daughter fair, and his 
sole heiress. Aha! a dainty bride would the young Ediva make, and a 
wealthy. She—is not with her father.” 

“Hah!” mused the Duke, “ methinks I understand thee. Where, 
then, is this fair maid ?” 

“The whiles he should be absent from this land,’’ continued the 
Saxon, “her father had her placed in a small nunnery, named after St. 
Winnifred. *Tis a place midway ’tween London and the swamps, where 
Hereward hath his lands. I know it well—there is the maiden now.” 

“‘ Hast thou said all ?” again demanded William. 

“ All,” replied the traitor, “save, that I hope thy greatness will 
employ me. I will serve thee well.” 

Without replying to the petition, the Duke rang. @ small silver bell, 
and the page Raoul appeared at the summons. s 

*“ Raoul,” said William, “see thou that this man be well lodged and 
fed. Also, mark me, that he be at hand should I require him. For 
thee, friend”—to the Saxon—“ shouldst thou serve my needs well, thou 
shalt find no stinting paymaster. Now, begone.—Hereward in Eng- 
land!’ he then mar ef when the page and his charge had dis- 
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appeared. “The wind that blows my foes hither seems to drive back 
my friends. Let this De Beaumanoir see well to it that he has not 
trifled with me in this matter. It is a curse that ever waits on our 

at schemes, that any single agent fate wills us to employ, can by his 
olly or neglect endanger all. The schemer fails—the fault is laid on 
him, and the world in its far-sighted wisdom writes, forsooth, as with a 
pen of iron beneath his name—‘ Fool—wittol—madman!’” 

A pause ensued, which neither of the Duke’s councillors thought right 
or perhaps safe to break. ‘The stormy expression of his face, however, 
subsided. ‘The pupil of his eye contracted, and took a rapid jerking 
motion, not uncommon in those whose fiery, impatient spirits are made 
subject to the discipline of a powerful will. William’s was not the im- 
potent burst of passion which exhausts itself on the head of the offender, 
and finds no remedy to repair the disaster ;—prompt in making the most 
of success, so was he also fertile of resource in reverses. ‘The explosion 
of his anger over, he now began to revolve in his wily brain the policy 
he should pursue in consequence of the unwelcome arrival of an antago- 
nist whose power or skill he regarded evidently with some apprehension. 

“ Where was it, Fitzosborn,” he asked, suddenly, ‘ that yonder Saxon 
cur said Hereward had placed his daughter ?” 

“In some nunnery of a Saint Winfrid or Winfreda, if I did catch the 
boorish phrase aright.” 

“Umph! a Saxon saint,” mused the Duke—“ the protection of a 
Norman one, it may be, had been more powerful. He loves this daugh- 
ter much, ’tis said.” 

“ She is his only child,” rejoined Fitzosborn. 

“ An only child !—ay, she were well worth the possession, if through 
her we could cripple the actions of this high earl, whose fiery soul the dank 
fens of his own Lincolnshire could never quench. His only child !—ah! 
but by the mass! to put in force that policy would almost shake my heart 
—though not subject to relentings—thinking of my own pretty Adeliza.” 

“And give such thoughts play, my honoured lord,” exclaimed 
Gilbert, warmly. ‘Seek not to gain an advantage by means such 
as Pe hint at. The chivalry of Christendom would ery shame on such 
a deed.” 

“Thy remonstrance hath too much the tone of rebuke in it, sir Baron,” 
replied the Duke, angrily. ‘The distance, and our position, make the 
seizure of this young lady’s person alike impracticable at this time. And 
even were she in our keeping, she should be honoured with our highest 
Norman dames—her father treated with on noble terms—terms which, 
to accept, would prove him to be the truest patriot, sparing his land 
thereby from bloodshed, fire, and rapine.” 

“ Heed not these petty scruples of Sir Gilbert,” said Fitzosborn. “ It 
were a most politic thing, my liege lord, to have the young lady wed to 
one of your own faithful barons. Might 1 suggest, there is my nephew, 
Hugh Loup d’Auraiiche, a bachelor, whose means are not so ample 


but that his bride would look the fairer for the having a few rich 
manors ?” : 


“Nay,” said William, drily, “Sir Hugh hath little of his uncle’ 
taste, if such appendages weighed lightly in his estimation.” 
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“So be it, my lord,” retorted the Baron ; “ yet if the vassal looks first 
to his liege lord’s affairs, ’tis not in reason, mathdibin, to deny him next to 
take an interest in his own.” 

“ Shrewdly put,” said William. “ But we have little leisure to arran 
a love-match. I tell ye both that the mere presence of Hereward here 
troubles me more than do all the fond partisans of Edgar Atheling, or 
even the more powerful Earls of Mercia. Hereward—wise, skilful, and 
brave, the very darling of the hearts around him—he is a man not 
lightly to be coped with.” 

“ And of his personal prowess,” added Gilbert, with a meaning smile, 
“my Lord de Fitzosborn can well speak to.” 

Fitzosborn frowned, bit his lip, but did not reply to the inuendo. 

“Thy reminder, Gilbert, pleases him not,” said the Duke. “If I 
remember aright, it was at the great tourney of La Joyaunce, some 
twenty years ago, that our good Fitzosborn gained but small dos in his 
encounter with the lighter-made young Hereward. Of a truth, William, 
thou didst most unwittingly bite the dust.” 

“Since your grace, prompted here by Sir Gilbert, remembers it so 
well,” began Fitzosborn—* Sir Gilbert, by the way, who I do bethink 
me, ventured not his own person against that arm which he doth 
wrongly imagine wrought my fall—a fall owing, as I then did prove, 
to the simple weakness of my saddle’s girth.” 

** Halt-La! spare our ears,” cried the Duke, laughing ; “ what involved 
sentences art thou pouring forth! A sure sign ’tis of a disturbed spleen 
when the blunt-speeched Fitzosborn turns orator. Heed not the recollec- 
tion, man; many a well-poised spear of thine hath wiped off that day’s 
misventure.” 

“?’Tis no matter,” said the mortified Baron ; “ a man’s skill and muscle 
are not tested when a thong of ill-tanned cowhide gives way. But I 
may also remind your grace that, in your own adventure with Sir Here- 
ward, the odds were almost even. Nay, some did say, that many of 
those prized judges of our valours—/es belles dames—did give the palm 
of their opinions in your rival’s favour.” 

“Hah! was it so ?” responded the Duke emphatically. ‘ The age of 
boyish vanity is nigh past, I trow.—Now, William de Fitzosborn, there 
is a deadlier struggle toward ; and if the passages in those lists were 
doubtful in their issue, here—here on the fields of England, shall the 
disputed point be tried—and have an end for aye.” 
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IS HE A DOCTOR? 
BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS, 


V. 


Love will find its ea: | 
Through paths where wolves would fear to prey ; 
And if it dares enough, ’twere hard 
If passion met not some reward.—BrRon. 


Oh, love! requited love! how fine thy thrills, 
That shake the trembling frame with ecstasy ; 
Ev’n every vein celestial pleasure fills, 
And inexpressive bliss is in each sigh.—Sir S. E. Brypoes. 
As soon as the door closed on them, Mr. Watson, assuming a coldness 
foreign to his natural cordiality, prepared to tax Doctor Sanders with his 
gross insincerity; but ere he had summoned up resolution to utter one 
unkind word, the doctor, with a look and tone of the most heart-affecting 
pathos, observed : 

k “It is seldom, my dear Mr. Watson, that one man really feels a genuine 
Hi and unqualified commiseration for another; for, selon the cynic Roche- 
foucauld, there is always something in the misfortunes of our best friends, 
which secretly gratifies us ; but, on my soul, I do pity you.” 
tit “You pity me, Doctor Sanders! how can I credit such an assertion ? 
A Have you not widened the breach betwixt me and Mrs. Watson? No, 

) no; credulous as I know myself to be, I must consider you a rank 
impostor.”’ 

“Consider me all that your narrow prejudices may suggest, but yet 
you never possessed a truer friend.” 

“TI wish I could think so, for such a friend as you might prove I 

should indeed esteem; but how is it possible to place reliance on one 80 

| elaborate in falsehood—so consummate in hypocrisy? You cannot be 

1 my friend, professing as you do to be the friend of my wife.” 




















































“Yes I can. You may thank yourself, Watson, for my apparent 
sympathy with her; your hasty accusation drove me to my most fertile 
expedients to allay rising suspicions of collusion between us. I was 
necessitated to outrage probability to re-establish myself in her confi- 
dence, and you saw the result—you witnessed my victory; was it not 
entire ?—was it not complete? Now, not imagining that we are sworn 
allies, we have only to work together, seb rosa, as all astute conspirators 
do, to gain our ends, cure madame of her ‘ poetic itch,’ render her mens 
sana in corpre sano, and you are the happiest fellow breathing.” 

“Do so, doctor, do so, and then claim your fee.” 

Sir, I seek no reward; that is, none save that which an approving 
conscience awards.” 

“ And that is the richest; but do not become sentimental, it gives the 
wine a flatness. You must bear in mind, too, that my wife has more 
than her share of female discernment; and if you continue to deceive her 
without detection until you have accomplished your object, I will say as 
Voltaire said of Mahomet, that he despised his miracle, but respected 
him for being able to impose on a woman, meaning his wife.” 

“Capital, Watson, capital! Ha, ha, ha! The opinion of the old 
atheistical philosopher is quite encouraging—it is so stimulating!” 
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“ = (80 is this port. Come, fill a bumper to the bright eyes of 
my ward. 

X With pleasure, Watson, with much pleasure.” 

While the gentlemen were committing almost a debauch, under the 
sanction of the above most excusable toast, the ladies were sipping their 
coffee in sullen, not solemn, silence; for after one or two vain attempts 
on the part of Mrs. Watson to elicit Charlotte’s impressions of the cap- 
tivating and gallant doctor, she ceased to interrupt the sort of real or 
simulated reverie into which her fair companion had fallen, and feeling a 
sudden inspiration, she stole noiselessly out of the room to pen down her 
brilliant impromptu ideas. 

The reverie which Charlotte had affected, to escape from Mrs. Wat- 
son’s idle and uninteresting remarks, now became actual; and she was 
so deeply plunged in thought, that it was with a start of unfeigned sur- 
prise As heard herself addressed in a tone so tremulous and unsteady as 
to convince her that she was alone with the speaker, Doctor Sanders, or 
rather Sir Harry Hargrave. 

‘“* Where is Mr. Watson ?” she inquired, rising as if to ring the bell, to 
send for him. 

“Oh, Charlotte—oh, Miss Simpson, will you not allow me one mo- 
ment’s conversation in private with you? Do I not deserve some slight 
show of lenity from you? See what I have endured to obtain it! Pray, 
pray seat yourself, and listen to me—to my justification.” 

“IT wonder how you dare even allude to such a subject. Do not 
think for an instant that I will become a willing party in so disgraceful 
a transaction. 1 will do all in my power to expose it.” 

‘‘ Do, and drive me at once to distraction. Do not hesitate to render 
me contemptible, odious, base, and ungentlemanly, affix a stigma to my 
name, brand me with infamy, ruin my hopes, blast my prospects, destroy 
my reputation. Do all this, and more, yet still shall I be grateful to 
you—yet still shall I adore you, for you cannot recal the beatitude 
which you have bestowed on me. ‘To you I owe all the finest emotions 
which ever thrilled my soul—to you I owe all the most exalted senti- 
ments which ever elevated that soul to the height of primal sublimity and 
grandeur—to you I owe that state of pure felicity which casts into 
oblivion the remembrance of predestined wretchedness, inevitable suffer- 
ing, and irremediable agony—to you I owe that melting compassion 
which self-sorrow inspires for the sorrow of another—to you I owe all of 
which man may boast, when, without arrogant presumption, he indeed 
feels himself little lower than the angels; for in loving you my nature 
became changed, emancipated from grossness and aoe loving 
you I became restored to my fellow-creatures and to my God. Will you, 
then—can you, then, overthrow the grand fabric which your virtue has 
erected? Will you, then—can you, then, give me back to a world of 
crime, a life of shame, a death of despair ?”’ 

A low, quick sob was Charlotte’s sole reply, and a trembling hand 
her sole guarantee that she could not—that she would not; and she had 
only time to lift up her head from her now accepted lover’s bosom, dry 
the tears which his eloquence had bid gush from her sweet eyes, before 
Mrs. Watson re-entered the room, sonnet in hand, damp with the Par- 
nassean dew of the ink-stand, followed by Mr. Watson, redolent of the 
one digestive cigar permitted within doors, | 
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The doctor read the sonnet aloud, and with due emphasis—highly 
approved of it, compelled praise from Watson, and even from Charlotte ; 
and coffee coming in for the gentlemen, the group formed the most 
agreeable party possible ; but, alas, for the transitoriness of all sublunar 
enjoyment! Scarcely was the aromatic mocha disposed of—scarcely had 
Charlotte, by particular desire, seated herself at the piano—scarcely 
had Doctor Sanders, a professed fanatico per la musica, turned over one 
leaf of the charming “ Ah, non lasciarme,” of Mercadante, ere Thomas 
rushed into the drawing-room, looking, as Morton must have looked 
when Northumberland exclaimed : 


Thou tremblest ; and the whiteness of thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thine errand. 


‘‘ What is the matter, Thomas—what is the matter ?” asked Mr. and 
Mrs. Watson, simultaneously. 

“Oh, ma’am! oh, sir! cook is choking, she has let a bone slip down 
her throat.” 

“ Good gracious, doctor, how fortunate that you are on the spot!” 
cried Mr. Watson; “ do let us go to the poor creature; you will be able 
to relieve her in an instant.” 

“ Sir—Mr. Watson, do not be so precipitate in coming to conclusions— 
you must excuse me for interfering in the case, as such a patient is below 
my standard of practice.” 

“Surely you will waive punctilios when the woman is in such imminent 
danger ?” 

**Willingly would I to oblige you, my dear sir ; but if it once tran- 
5 that I operated in so atrociously vulgar an affair, I should lose 
the élite of the aristocracy without recovery—not a duchess in the realm 
would have her pulse felt by the same thumb and finger which had in- 
troduced a probang into the gullet of your cook. Besides, to confess the 
simple truth, I am quite ett et with the anatomical intricacies of 
such a woman’s swallow.” 

“‘ Why, is it not the same in every human being ?” 

“ Certainly not. Would you have the indelicacy to wish me to com- 
pare the exquisitely-constructed esophagus of madame, and to imagine 
that the same piece of whalebone would penetrate her irritable and sensi- 
tive rima glottides as could be thrust with impunity down the throat of 
your cook ?” 

“Oh ! he would, he would, doctor ; he has no idea of the nice distine- 
tions which science and study have rendered so familiar to you,” cried 
Mrs. Watson. 

‘Well! there is no time to learn them now, Sophy,” replied her hus- 
band ; “and if Doctor Sanders is above exercising those extraordinary . 
acquirements to save the life of a fellow-creature, I must seek assistance 
elsewhere.” 

“ There’s a ring at the hall-door now, sir,” said Thomas. 

“Then it’s Doctor Martin, I’ll answer for it,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Watson, 
“for he never rests if not sent for once a day at least.” 

Mrs. Watson was right in her conjectures, for the doctor, not receiving 
her usual diurnal summons, and knowing the exact value of such a 
patient, came to investigate the cause of her unwonted neglect of his skill. 

After visiting the cook, whom nature, in a violent fit of coughing, had 
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pene for whom he still prescribed—he was introduced, pro 
forma, to Doctor Sanders, “ as a confrére to be jealous of—as un homme 
de suffisance—homme de capacité—homme consummé dans toutes les 
sciences, naturelles, morales, et politiques—homme savant, savantissime 
—physician, par excellence, of all the rank and fashion in her gracious 
Majesty’s dominions.” 

“ And consequently,” mentally muttered the irate and eclipsed M.D., 
“the ret one of the parvenue Mrs. Watson!” His first question, after 
this owtré and extravagantly panegyrical preliminary, was to inquire 
of his rival “ at what university he had graduated ?” 

Here was a prerre de touche ! here was un ecueil pour faire naufrage ! 
Charlotte, now feeling acutely for her lover, tremblingly anticipated his 
instant and ignominious detection in falsehood and imposition. 

Point du tout ! he boldly and unblushingly replied, ‘‘ At Bologna.” 

‘Bologna !’’ reiterated Doctor Martin, in a tone of sarcastic incredu- 
lity; “ well, that is far enough off, at all events, for your safety.” 

“ But not too far for my clinical reputation to have travelled from 
thence to the remotest parts of the United Kingdom, sir.” 

‘‘That may very probably be, sir; and to the remotest parts of the 
United Kingdom hes that clinical reputation evidently been confined ; 
which is perhaps fortunate for you, for I cannot say, conscientiously, that 
its celebrity has ever reached me.”’ 

“It may be an equal subject of congratulation that celebrity has ob- 
served the same profound silence respecting yours, as the name of Martin 
is only familiar to me in connexion with a celebrated blacking.” 

“ Sir, do you suppose——” 

“Sir, I suppose nothing.” 

“Come, come, gentlemen,” interposed Mr. Watson, deprecatorily, 
“do not, I entreat, verify the hackneyed adage of doctors differing.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” responded Doctor Martin, “ but I am here as the 
avowed champion of the most enlightened, the most erudite, the most 
useful, and the most benign of the liberal professions, and, despite the 
presence of the ladies, which ought ever to restrain the impetuosity of 
the ruder sex, I must, as its specially retained advocate, denounce Doctor 
Sanders, loudly and fearlessly, as a quack, a charlatan, an ignoramus, 
unqualified to kill or cure his fellow-creatures secundem artem, the only 
legitimate mode sanctioned by the faculty at large. What, par exemple, 
does he know of the materia medica? what of the occult mysteries of 
pharmacy? what of furunculoid epidemic ? the appearance of acute peru- 
pigus? Can he decide between chronic headache, periodical headache, 
gouty headache, neuralgic headache? Can he distinguish between the 
various prognosis of anasarca, or dropsy of the skin—ascites, or dropsy in 
the stomach—hydrops pecloris, or dropsy of the breast—hydrocephalus, 
or dropsy of the brain? How would he treat irites, to say nothing of 
gutta-serena? What does he know, to conclude, of that peculiar = 
table which doth most engender the black and brooding melancholy de- 
signated hypercondria? the use of which Galen so strictly forbade, and 
which every man who has a tailor in his family admits to be cabbage. 
Let me ask him, Mr. Watson—let me ask him these few simple questions, 
and if I do not expose this modern Mokana, this new veiled ayy of 
the glorious system of humbug, then set me down as unworthy of your 
confidence, as one who must in justice yield the pas to his superior.” 
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“ Sir,” replied Doctor Sanders, with that proud calmness of manner 
becoming aspersed dignity, ‘‘ I will not, like you, take shelter under the 
mean oa cowardly subterfuge of the presence of the ladies to repel the 
virulence of your vituperative, envious, and unfounded attack, but will say 
before them, hoping they will excuse my natural warmth, that let me be 
charged with every other error, I must repudiate that of ignorance. Why, 
sir, 1 have every ology sur le bout du doigt—genealogy, analogy, 
mineralogy, pharmacology, geology, theology, physicotheology, oster- 
ology, astrotheology, splancherology, anthropology, phraseology, and de- 
monology.” 

“You have omitted some of the most essential ologies to a man of 
honour, as well as learning ; for instance, pseudology, or falsehood of 
speech-amphibology, or double speech-terolology, or bombast; and 
apology, or extenuation for one of the grossest deceptions ever practised 
since tthe days when Alexander the Great perished of a semitertian fever, 
through his favourite physician, Philip the Acarnanian, being unac- 
quainted with quinine.” 

“Well! Doctor Martin,” exclaimed Mrs. Watson, wearied out with 
this abstruse combat, ‘if Doctor Sanders does not know quite so much 
of nasty horrible drugs as yourself, he is a better judge of poetry.” 

“That may be true, ma‘am, that may be true—some poetry is easily 
understood.” 

“ But not mine, Doctor Martin, not mine.” 

“ That may be true, too, madam.” 

“Come, doctor, come, I am not going to suffer my wife to be in- 
sulted with impunity,” cried Mr. Watson, moved by the tears of indig- 
nation flowing down his dear Sophia’s burning cheeks. 

“Sir, Ihave no such intention. I admire your wife, I esteem and 
venerate her talents, but I must be allowed to say that I am both hurt 
and surprised to see how easily she is led, or rather misled, by fraud and 
falsehood.” 

*¢ Sir, do you apply those opprobrious terms to me?”’ inquired Doctor 
— “if so, we must settle our differences elsewhere. Here is my 

“This your card?” said Doctor Martin, deliberately examining the 
belligerent missive under the strong light of an Argand lamp; “then 

our name is not Sanders, for this card contains that of Sir Harry 

argrave.” 

“Oh! I have not one of my own—that is the card of a patient of 
mine.” 

“ Then you will never get one sous for attendance.” 

“No, that you may rely on,” added Mr. Watson; “for he is the 
greatest rowé—the most unprincipled rascal ¥ 

“Stop! stop! my dear Mr. Watson, stop!—your eulogiums are ab- 
solutely overpowering.” 

“ Why, what do you mean ?” 

“ Why, that a fellow must be deucedly callous indeed, who can, un- 
moved, hear himself branded as an unprincipled rascal.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. Watson, “I begin to have my 
suspicions.” 

“And so do I mine, Sophy.” 

“ Mine have long been confirmed,” remarked Doctor Martin. 
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“And mine are totally dissipated,” rejoined Charlotte. 

“As are mine, dear, dear Charlotte,” added Sir Harry, tenderly, 
taking her hand; “and as I am not the first instance of L'Amour Mé- 
decin, I feel no shame in unmasking myself, and casting the mantle of 
Hippocrates (justly styled the Father of Medicine, as the Mississippi is 
justly styled the Father of Rivers) on the broad and stalwart shoulders of 
the real British worthy, Doctor Martin, and appearing before an in- 
dulgent audience in propria persona as Sir Harry Hargrave.” 

“Then, as Sir Harry Hargrave,” said Mr. Watson, in a tone of re- 
gret, “I must, as a consistent guardian of the purse and person of my 
ward, give you a congé—as you have already, to my certain knowledge, 
run through two princely fortunes, and Miss Simpson’s is not going to 
be the third for you to squander as recklessly—as her father-——” 

“Oh, do not, dear Mr. Watson,” interrupted Charlotte, bursting into 
tears, ‘allude to my father, lest I should imagine that he, too, had he 
been spared to see this day, might entertain the same prejudices, and thus 
render me miserable by opposing my happiness !”’ 

“Oh, if you fancy that it is for your happiness, and are willing to 
encounter the risk 4 

“T am—I am! for what risk does a woman really encounter who, like 
me, has had the long experience of her lover's reformation—a reformation 
which affection for her has alone effected ?”’ 

“Dear, generous Charlotte! never, never shall your confidence be 
abused! I swear, that you do not encounter an atom of risk in uniting 
yourself to me.” 

“T feel that I do not, Harry.” 

“ What a delicious denowement!” cried Mrs. Watson. “I do not 
know whether my muse will treat it tragically, comically, or melodrama- 
tically ; but this I know, that, well worked-up, it must produce a startling 
sensation. ‘To-morrow I will sketch the outline, and, while fancy is yet 
warm, fill up the canvas with the mingled tints of a Claude Lorraine and 
a Salvator Rosa.” 

“To-morrow you may do as you please, Sophy; but to-night I must 
treat the affair more in accordance with my own taste, by drinking, in a 
bumper of Punch a la Romaine, health and happiness to the future Lady 
Hargrave; challenging the medical antagonists to shake hands, and join 
with me in the above toast.” 

‘Most cordially, Watson—most cordially,” responded the real and 
pseudo-medico, shaking hands warmly. “I shall drink health and happi- 
ness to the future Lady Hargrave with unqualified satisfaction,” observed 
Doctor Martin, gallantly smiling on the abashed Charlotte, as the 
thought of consultations to come sped across his calculating brain. 

“ And I, as well, shall drink the health and happiness of the future 
Lady Hargrave,” said Sir Harry, gaily, “ begging to be permitted to 
add that of the present Sappho to it.” And he bowed with courtly grace 
to the delighted Mrs. Watson. 

“ Ah!” half sighed Doctor Martin, moved to the momentary and re- 
trospective tenderness by which world-taught age is sometimes melted 
when meditating on the untaught romance and confidence of youth, 
‘how frequently does inexperience immolate itself on the altar of hope! 
and how rarely is the sacrifice propitiatory. Sir Harry, it is for you to 
render the oblation now offered as acceptable as the firstlings of the flock, 
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for it is as innocent! Never forget (but you must be less than the lowest 
in the scale of humanity to be so ungrateful)—never forget, then, I re- 
t, the disinterestedness, the reliance of this dear girl; for, be assured 
boda old man who has tested all modes of earthly happiness, that there 
is no blessing beneath the heavens, comparable to crown man’s felicity, 
like the consummate blessing of a woman’s holy and undivided trust !” 

“ Sir, only as I deserve that blessing may its beatitude be mine!” 

My dear sirs!” cried Mr. Watson, “if you both become so serious 
you will not enjoy the evening.” 

‘‘Do not apprehend that—do not apprehend that, Watson; a man is 
never s0 open to enjoyment as when the heart is softened by the regret 
for the fallacy of his own once high expectations—by the more social 
sympathy, that the yet unproved anticipations of others may not end in 
that empty illusion, which leaves a vacuum in the heart never, never 


filled on this side of the grave!” 


VI 
Ungen’rous woman! when she hath her way, 
Then most complains of her unbounded sway! 
Courts opposition but to tyrannise, 
And scorns the yielding, with her wish complies ! 
Provokes restraint—yet weeps with rage to find 
Another dares her waywardness to bind 
In chains of reason—and then weeps again 
If she is left of nothing to complain. 


On the following morning, Mrs. Watson, almost before her husband 
and Charlotte had finished their breakfast, rose from the table to hurry 
off to her own room, to sketch out the magnificent outline of a tragedy, 
founded on the late complicated and astoundingly involved incidents, 
intending, as she had previously declared, to fill it up artistically and 
wonderfully, so as to be entitled to claim that niche in the Temple of 
Fame destined for the tenth Muse, and which was evidently herself—for 
palmam qui meruit ferat. While, however, she was lingering for that 
resistance from her husband which ever flattered her vanity, as evincing 
his estimation of her society—although it never influenced her precon- 
ceived determination to follow her own inclination—and which he was, 
this day, resolved to withhold, as an experiment of Sir Harry Hargrave’s 
curative process ; and ere she could summon sufficient pride to show her 
indifference to this novel display of apathy, the enamoured baronet was 
announced, 

After apologising for his early visit, he stated the object of it, which 
was to prevail on Charlotte to grant him the favour of her company for 
a round of inspection at the exhibitions and picture-galleries, adding, 

“And, by-the-by, my dear madame, to relieve you of the ennui of 
your unpoetic mari, we will take him with us.” 

“‘ Nothing can be kinder of you, my dear Sir Harry, than your thus 
thinking of me in such a scheme of pleasure,” said Mr. Watson, with 
astonishing vivacity of tone and manner. ‘ What a delightful morning 
for me! so different to what it might have been moping here alone, 
while Mrs. Watson was absorbed in her usual selfish occupations. I will 
order the carriage at once then, for the sooner we are off the better pleased 
will Sophia be. Come, Charlotte, come, mv dear, let us see how quickly 
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u can make yourself look charming. I have only to slip on my coat 
and hat to become a perfect Adonis. Prenez-garde de vous, then, ma chére 
—prenez-garde de vous! I am a dangerous fellow when en grande tenue.” 

“Was this rattle, this almost fascinating trifler, Watson ?” thought 
Mrs. W. ‘Was this her humble, submissive, deferential Watson ? 
Was he bewitched ?—was he magnetised ? How could he have become 
so suddenly voluble, volatile, independent, and eloquent? Absolutely 
speaking boldly and fluently—absolutely complimenting another woman 
before her face—absolutely rejoicing to go out without her. Here was 
variableness ! here was fickleness ! here was fluctuation of affection! O 
man, man, odious, horrid man! But I will not submit tamely—I will 
not be conquered without a struggle !” 

“ What do you mean, Watson—what do you mean by this shameful 
conduct ?” she exclaimed, passionately, choking with rage and indigna- 
tion. ‘ What do you mean by this cruel neglect—this barbarous deser- 
tion? To think that I should be so treated before one year of our 
marriage has expired! You shall not go out to-day without me, or if 
you do you shall trample over my body, for I will bar your exit with it!” 

Watson, aware that this was his only chance, his only opportunity 
to recover anything like domestic comfort, and that it must not be lost, 
cost what it would, exclaimed bitterly : 

“ Was there ever such a woman! Have you not, since the first hour 
of that truly unfortunate marriage, been tormenting me to leave you the 
entire disposal of your time, never recollecting that with your nuptial 
vows you swore to dedicate it to me, and to my consolation and happi- 
ness? Did you not then sacredly assent to the divine obligation which 
enjoined obedience, tenderness, and consideration to the will of one, who, 
if you had been only moderately reasonable, would never have caused you 
to feel that you did not dispose of every moment of your time for your 
whole and sole gratification?—never have forced you to shrink, too, 
from the unequal yoke which long, long has galled him to the quick! 
Now then, madam, accept your so much-coveted freedom ; I release you 
from this time forth from every wifely duty—every womanly attention— 
every sweet domestic care. Be mistress of your actions, as henceforth I 
shall be master of mine; only remember this, that the manumission is as 
mutual as it is unrestricted, and therefore you can never upbraid me for 
forsaking that home from which you voluntarily banished me. Go, then, 
to your own room, Sophia; revel in that morbid imaginativeness which 
you have preferred to the more substantial felicity which Providence 
placed at your selection when calling you into a sphere of such useful 
and modest exertion as a good wife can alone fill. Go, then—go, and I 
will go as well, for 

Although 
The air of paradise did fan the house, 
And angels officed all, I will be gone, 


That pitiful ramour may record my flight 
To consolate thine ear.’ 


And, suiting the action to the word, Mr. Watson, with heroic firmness, 
rang the bell, ordered the carriage to the door, and his coat and hat to 
be brought in. 

“Do go, David—do go!” cried his wife, sinking despondingly into a 
chair. “ Do go, and remorselessly leave me overwhelmed with the most 
VOL, XXV. x 
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desperate suggestions which ever the demon of despair inspired a proud 
rash woman with! Go, Mr. Watson—go; but do not imagine that 
while you are trifling your time away in frivolous amusements, that I 
shall be beguiling mine in the indulgence of those pursuits so fascinating 
in happier hours! No, no—oh, no! 

Slow comes the verse that real woe inspires ; 


and fiction, at the best, is a poor substitute for the fatal truth which is 
breaking a fond heart! Farewell then, and for ever, the muse and I; 
and although the separation should crack that heart’s strongest strings, I 
will not flinch from the rending in twain of more than soul and body, 
but submit to be 

Cast off by you to beggarly divorcement. 

Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone!” 

“ To triumphe !” cried Sir Harry Hargrave, pirouetting on one toe 
with the grace and vigour of a St. Leon—* Jo triumphe! Watson; the 
day is ours!’ And again he spun round like a dancing dervise, while Mr. 
Watson, seizing the hat, quite a new one, from the officious Thomas, 
began to kick it with the fury of a maniac round and round the room 
without uttering one word, or for an instant removing his eyes from the 
object of this alarming and unlooked-for aberration of mind. 

‘Oh, Charlotte!” cried Mrs. Watson, running terrified into her arms 
for safety. 

“Oh, Sophia!” cried Charlotte, dragging her towards Sir Harry’s 
for safety for both. 

“Oh, Sir Harry!” cried Watson, as with a last manful kick the crown 
of the hat gave way, and his foot appeared through the aperture. 

“Oh, Watson!” cried Sir Harry, bursting into that irrepressible and 
explosive laughter which literally not only shakes the sides of a man but 
also the sides of a house, and which brought up from the lower regions 
cook, scullion, coachman, and Maria, pale and aghast, as if an earthquake 
had shaken the mansion from its propriety. 

Nothing offends an irritated woman more than that sort of boisterous 
and somewhat derisive mirth; Mrs. Watson, therefore, stung to the 
heart’s core by its unmitigated severity, and alive only to the preservation 
of her own dignity, lifted up her head haughtily from Charlotte’s bosom, 
‘“‘ demanding the solution of the enigma?—the meaning of Sir Harry's 
and her husband’s rudeness and folly ?” 

“It's for joy, Sophy—for joy ; I am not mad, I am not affecting mad- 
ness—I never was more sane, although manacled with this shocking bad 
hat ; it’s for sincere, unsophisticated joy at finding that you have, dear, re- 
nounced the errors of poetry—the ‘fine frenzy’ of verse—and are deter- 
mined to confine your talents to the simple and genial prose of making 
me, as you then will, the happiest of mankind. Sir Harry and I planned 
this wise stratagem for the recovery of the lost pleiad, your wandering 
reason, my love.” 

‘Oh, you're treacherous plotters! I have a great mind 

“ You Lime a great mind, darling, and far be it from me to cramp the 
expansion of its greatness; all I desire is to see you use, but not abuse, 
its powers. Let your duty be your duty. Man is not naturally tyranni- 
cal—man is not naturally exigeant—but man can feel, and man can 

resent. Avail yourself, then, of your influence, as if unconscious of its 
strength ; rule him rather by the meekness whose balmy sweetnesses are 


” 
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distilled into the heart, grateful and gracious as the odours of spring 
flowers, than by the violence which shows but the thorns which the 
autumn winds have left on the bloom-stripped stems. Let your beauty 
and your talent be but the fair handmaids of affection, leading, like 
angel guides, imperceptibly and smilingly, into the vale of years, gild- 
ing with their gladness the evening of life, and burnishing, as with a 
gorgeous sunset, the grave awaiting its tranquil end. Then will you 
fulfil your mission—then will you perpetuate your name—then will 
you inscribe on the eternal column of posterity that true poetry which 
time cannot erase, for it will endure after time, and flourish in eternity. 
And now, dear, dry your eyes, and after this kiss, go and put on your 
bonnet, too, for as the carriage is ordered, we must have our morning’s 
pleasure, which would be none to me unshared by you.” 

“Oh, David! oh, my dear, dear husband,” cried the sobbing and 
humbled wife, “how kindly, how gently, how skilfully have you con- 
vinced me of the almost sin of my conduct! how have you compelled me 
to bow to your really great mind, which, in the petty selfishness of my 
own, I neither understood nor appreciated! how have you forced me to 
admit that— 

What thou bid’st 
Unargued I obey; so God ordains ; 
God is thy law; thou mine: to know no more 
Is woman’s happiest knowledge and her praise.” 


“ My dear Charlotte,” said Sir Harry, with assumed playfulness, 
drawing her to him fondly, “‘do not let this scene be lost, but profit by 
it; and when you have the unspeakable felicity of being my wife, re- 
member, mademoiselle, that you must think then as madame thinks now— 

For nothing lovelier can be found 


In woman, than to study household good, 
And good works in her husband to promote.” 


“ Nor shall I forget it, neither,” whispered Maria to Thomas, “ for it 
must be an excellent recipe, having such a marvellous effect on your 
mistress.”’ 

“ Mind you do not,” responded Thomas, patronisingly, “or I shall 
repent having taken pity on you for your terrible affection for me.”’ 

“Ah!” said the cook, thoughtfully, as she went below to superintend 
her culinary affairs, “all these fine promises are, like my piecrust, made 
to be broken. Master and mistress will soon be in hot water again; 
while Thomas, in taking up with that conceited young minx in prefer- 
ence to me, will find himself out of the frying-pan into the fire; to say 
nothing of Miss Charlotte’s scalding her hd through dipping them 
too hastily into the preserving skillet of this palavering pretended doctor.” 

“ Well,” as reflectively ejaculated the coachman, as he settled himself 
on the box, gathered up the reins, and, with a short sharp jerk, prepared 
for a start, “it will be odd, indeed, now that Thomas has so openl 
accepted the offer of Miss Maria, if I do not have cook after all, aud all 
the nice broiled bones and tit-bits so long lavished in vain on him.” 

“Well,” as sapiently remarked the groom, as he let go the horses’ 
heads, “it would be hard enough if, in all this love-making, I and Sally, 
the kitchen-maid, did not have a turn at it too! I must go and él 
the copper for her, and that will be a beginning. All women like a 
proper attention,” 
x2 
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THE MODEL EDITOR. 
MR. SCRIBBLE'S DAY-DREAM—FREELY RENDERED. 


By Jonn NAuLE ALLEN. 


He is the best fellow in the world, and the pleasantest fellow; the 
most comfortable; the most easy in his mind and circumstances; the 
wisest man with the least thought ; rich and liberal ; a great writer, and 
a genial critic. He is not only the best fellow in the world, but the 
greatest man—the Model Editor! 1 

He occupies the highest pinnacle to which the loftiest ambition could 
dare to soar, and looks down upon the elevated. He guards the shrine 
at which genius is daily making offerings, and the world of letters bows 
low before him. His chair forms a prouder seat than a monarch’s throne, 
and the laurels that encircle his brow outshine the jewels of a crown, 
Talent places its rolls of illuminated paper in his hands, and he, unfolding 
them before the world, gains for them immortality ; and his word of com- 
mand, the real philosopher’s stone, turns mere manuscript to gold, and 
returns to the author gold for manuscript. He is the Hercules of letters, 
the Atlas of literature, the Model Editor ! 

‘Is she happy ?” asks the song. Well, I can’t my & I only know he is, 
always. However uncomfortably the world may wag, he wags merrily. His 
atid wl his life, when not as calm as a summer’s evening, are as jolly as a 
pantomime, and his pride—which is of the noblest kind—is constantly being 
flattered and his heart made glad by pretty little kindnesses, and by honours 
heaped upon his intellectual head. ‘The town, when he is present there, 
despises mere wealth and hereditary rank, and, through him, worships intel- 
lect and the power that wields the pen. People who see him walking down 
Bond-street arm-in-arm with Lord Bosh, nudge their neighbours, and, point- 
ing their hands towards the two, say, “ Yonder is Mr. Penn, the editor of 
the Boudoir Magazine ;” and don’t notice Lord Bosh, although they may 
know him, and don’t mention him. The nobility are always inviting 
him to dinner, when he is always the chief guest; and at least twenty 
fair ladies fall in love with him every time, and go home to read and 
weep over his works—each taking a volume of the Boudoir to bed with 
her to place beneath her pillow. When he is riding in the park (on one 
of his own horses) and passes on the right of Lady Bosh’s carriage, she 
and her lovely daughters bow to him, all smiles, disdaining to look at the 
Duke of Smith, who is passing on the left—because he has no under- 
standing. When he appears at a publie meeting, the men cheer and 
cheer, and will not allow him to speak until full five minutes elapse since 
he rises to do so, increasing their applause every time he attempts to open 
his mouth, to the vigorous waving of handkerchiefs by the ladies. 
Whenever he enters a room every eye steals towards him, and white 
bosoms heave high ; and there are a hundred generous youths ready to 
give him every farthing they possess, if he needed it, and to be squeezed 
in the press for a quarter of an hour to obtain a shake of his hand—of 
the hand that wrote * * * and——et cetera! Point to him ye admiring 
foot-passengers ; invite him to dine with you, O nobility! love him ye 
pot cheer ye crowds, and let youth foster him. He deserves it all, 
and more, 


Trouble is unknown to him. Of circumstances that prove the ruin of 
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half the world he practically knows nothing ; and matters that weigh 
heavily on other men make no impression upon him, The markets may 
rise or fall, and thereby affect the rest of the universe ; but the Boudoir 
keeps up its usual price, and never loses, but is ever gaining, subscribers. 
He can discourse (cleverly, you may be sure) upon the affairs of the 
nation with a suave equanimity, reposing in the comfortable knowledge 
that, 0 # as a philosopher, to him they can be of no importance; and 
though all the rest of the world may sink he is sure to swim. He is the 
happiest individual alive—the only man without a care. His is the soli- 
tary crowned head that rests easy. His whole life is an illustration of 
the Amenities of Literature. 

He is married, which does not prevent his being loved to distraction, 
as aforesaid. He wedded a lord’s daughter, who had but little money, 
but of infinite accomplishment, virtue, and amiability. They met, ’twas 
at a ball; she loved him for the feats he had performed with his pen, 
and he loved her that she admired them. He made love to her that 
night by delivering in her ear, with the greatest propriety of emphasis, 
the passionate declaration he had put into the mouth of Belleville, vow- 
ing to Clara, in the “ Amiable Weakness,” then in manuscript, and in- 
tended for the April number of the magazine. Although a tame young 
heir to twenty thousand a year was looking after the fair Julia at the 
time, the old lord decided in favour of the editor, because of his talent ; 
your English nobleman being proverbial for his contempt for empty, 
inane men, with blood in their veins and money in their purses, and for 
his zeal in behalf of mind, sir, mind. And they were happy ever atter- 
wards, 

He is continually receiving presents from all quarters, and from all 
people, but from the sex particularly. That pretty little sentiment 
about Woman brought him a beautiful pair of braces from an anonymous 
young lady; that about Matrimony, a Berlin-wool bell-pull from Rose ; 
that about Love, the tops of a pair of slippers from Blanche M. He 
goes to the office in his brougham, accompanied by a tiger, and is ever 
seeing young authors about the office-door, who have been lounging 
there from early morn on purpose to catch a glimpse of him, and who 
having effected their desire are sent home happy, their souls fired with 
generous emulation, He has orders for every place of amusement in 
London, the entrée of every green-room, the hopeless love of many an 
adorable actress, who is often dropping him at his own door from her 
carriage on her way home. He had rather be amongst actors, and 
authors, and artists, than amongst the nobility; for he cares all about 
mental attainments, and nothing about paltry pelf. Verily, after Tom 
Thumb, he is the dearest man alive, and the least for money. 

And when we more strictly regard him in his professional sphere, our 
admiration cannot flag, but rather must increase. His magazine, like 
the subject of a vaunting challenge, is open to all the world—not as sub- 
scribers only, but as contributors. Its leaves open as the doors of a 
refuge for the destitute, and paper full of grief and woe, broken hearts, 
and poison, only wants depositing at his office to find a comfortable local 
habitation. He will engage anybody to write in any department of lite- 
rature, from the highest tragedy to the lowest burlesque, while, should his 
writers be political, they can go in as Whigs or Tories, or both, or neither, 
just as they please. On this page a man of science may show that the 
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earth moves round the sun; another, in the next page, may declare, if 
he likes, that it does not ; for nobody knows whether or not the editor 
holds himself responsible for the opinions of his contributors, and the 
editor himself (careless fellow!) does not care. So, under the same sys- 
tem, one anonymous article in the January number may put Jenkins 
down as a dunce, and another in the February number may exalt him as 
a genius ; or, should he be set down as a dunce and allowed to remain so 
unqualified, that would not prevent any article he chose to send in bein 
inserted and well paid for; as, one of the brightest features of the 
Boudoir being a catholic spirit, it delights to represent every class and 
description of writing, and the genius, the man of common sense, and 
the blockhead, all find a welcome. And so, everybody’s taste being 
catered for, it is just the periodical to take. Well may the newspapers 
that review it remark, “ Here is something for every one !” 

I say the Model Editor will accept anything ; not but that he would 
accept wy article of mine whether or no. However, I feel inclined to 
write for his miscellany, and therefore write a polite note to him, offerin 
my services, and referring him for a guarantee of my ability to the 
conundrum of my making at page 83 of the Weekly Caret,* and re- 

uesting an early answer, which comes by the return of post, and says, 
that he had read my conundrum some time ago and been greatly struck 
by it, and that he will be very glad of any paper from my pen, and for 
which he will be happy to remunerate me at the rate of twenty guineas a 
sheet ; also, will I be good enough to let him have my first article imme- 
diately, as he wishes to go to press? And so I send off to him sufficient mat- 
ter to fill a sheet, and a couple of days afterwards receive from him a cheque 
for twenty guineas, with a request to hear from me again as soon as pos- 
sible. Now all this is just as it ought to be. How different is this man 
from other editors I could name, and how superior to them! Why there’s 
Dix, for instance ; only look at him. He appears to have about half a 
dozen crack penmen, and will make room for no others, although he 
aan to be glad of anything suited to his pages. Nobody can suit 
1is pages but Frost and the five other fellows. I write to Dix a letter 
similar to the one I write to Penn—with what result? Why a note 
comes to say that he has not yet had the opportunity to read my conun- 
drum, but that should I think proper to submit any article of mine to 
him he would be happy to give it his best attention. I do submit one, 
and I don’t know whether he gives it his best attention or not, for I 
never hear from him again, and am not inserted. How unlike, I say— 
how very unlike the Model Editor. The behaviour of Dix is frightful 
for a littérateur to contemplate. It is not only calculated to make the 
hair of his head stand straight on end, but also to occasion a beard and 
moustache movement—upon my honour it is ! 

After that first, or at any rate, the second paper, I consider myself re- 
gularly established on the staff of the Boudoir, and so does Penn consider 


me; as I learn from a passage or two, appearing a few months afterwards, in 


* Why is a man petitioning Parliament against the return of a Conservative of 
the old school like a certain miner cursing the mineral at which he is working, 
with a pickaxe, and having a red nightcap on his head ? Because he is fretting a 
Tory. (Fretting at ore,eh ?) Murder in (g) English ! 


IMPORTANT TO THE FreNcuH.—The author of this conundrum does not reserve 
the right of translating it. 
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a critical article on Mr. Walker’s novel, and running thus: “ This last pro- 
duction of Mr. Walker’s is really welcome to us in these stifling dog-days, 
when the mind as well as the body delights in suitable refreshment. The 
‘Monster of the Dale’ is undoubtedly a work of genius; indeed, a scene 
here and there and some parts of the dialogue remind us of our friend 
and esteemed contributor, Mr. Scribble, of whose brilliant pen they are 
not unworthy, and whose works we would advise Mr. Walker to read and 
study.” You see, then, I am not only a genius but superior to a genius. 
Could I ever think of studying Walker’s works to improve myself? I 
should as soon think of attempting to sharpen my wits on a grindstone : 
the round of folly! And I am in another manner led to believe that I 
am a favourite with editor and readers. If at the close of each month 
you look at the advertisements in the newspapers of the contents of the 
forthcoming number of the Boudoir, you will see, in most cases, a mere 
mention of the title of the article, or, at the most, with the author's name 
attached to it, printed small, but you willsee the title of my article set, 
as it were, apart from the rest, printed in large letters, and my name be- 
neath it, occupying another line, in type, if anything, larger still. Which 
state of things of course means that Ralph Scribble’s is the crack article, 
and that the others are little better than mere makeweights. Jackson’s 
name is not printed in the advertisement; for what reader knows anything 
about Jackson ? but everybody knows Scribble—the immortal Scribble! 
And my writings are copied into the Zimes, and I can never walk into a 
coffee-room or a reading-room without seeing some fine, sensible-looking 
man with the magazine in his hand, perusing them. 

Penn is the pink of liberality ; indeed, he is too liberal by half. He 
is incessantly putting me to the blush—the complexion of virtue, accord- 
ing to Diogenes—by heaping upon me the bountiful pledges of his friend- 
ship. Presents without end are pouring in upon me with his initials in 
the corner of the direction-card, so that I am often induced to ruminate 
upon the impolicy of my expending money ut all in housekeeping. My 
productions he has the admirable perspicuity to perceive (a man of the 
very quickest parts!) are beyond price ; and yet, being also possessed of 
a nature-imbued with the essence of justice, for which he is determined 
to do allin his power properly to reward me. Last week it was a hamper 
of game, this week a barrel of oysters, and who knows what next week 
may bring forth? As for Christmas, why from henceforth I shall make 
a practice of inviting every one of my relations at that festive season to 
assist me in disposing of the princely dainties—princely both in quantity 
and in quality—that he sends me, after I have reluctantly declined to 
dine with him on Christmas-day. And, talking about dining, he invites 
me at the least once a week to a dinner at his house. The first time I 
accepted the invitation and went, he introduced me to his wife—a charm- 
ing woman—as Mr. Scribble, a gentleman who, in his humble opinion, 
(the opinion of a sage!) was destined to rival Fielding, and to his 
daughter—a still more charming person—as a second Scott. Louisa is 
the daughter’s name. I shall marry her, and receive with her a dowry 
of seven thousand pounds, and the sole proprietorship of the Boudoir 
Magazine, of which I shall become editor, “‘in consequence,” as the lite- 
rary journals will have it, “of Mr. Penn’s having decided to devote his 
powerful energies for the future to politics.” Nau ae 

A most astonishing peculiarity, too, in Mr. Penn’s astonishing life is, 
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that, notwitastanding the quantity of work he gets through as editor and 
author, he is always disengaged. He does more work than any two men 
in London, and yet is never to be found working. I go to his house at 
any hour and am sure to find him at home. I am shown into his room 
and find him smoking; not the remotest sign of manuscript or of litera- 
ture, except in his elegant and undisturbed bookcase. I go to his office, 
the same; smoking again; free from care ; extracts a bottle of port from 
a sly cupboard ; we discuss that, and another, and another. And if I go 
to him of a morning, either at house or office, he compels me to stay with 
him all day to wine and smoke—the jolly dog! He cannot make up 
for this sort of thing by night-work, for night is the time of all others 
for his pleasure. He spends every evening at a concert, the theatre, a 
literary conversation (poor feed there, though !), an at home, a dinner, or 
aball; and he is not the man to go home before morning. No; you 
uninitiated see volumes of talented writing, and you, in your ignorance, 
associate labour with its production ; whereas the literati know that the 
aper children of genius spring without effort into being, and that the 
Model Editor has but to seize the quill and begin and finish his chapter 
in less time than it takes a man to seize and enjoy that degree of slumber 
known as forty winks. No labour about it. Then as to reading the 
manuscripts sent in, that costs no time and no trouble. He sits in his 
chair, or rather on his throne, spreads the sheet before him and it’s done 
in a crack; or he goes through it standing, with the sheet in his hand, a 
cigar in his mouth, and a glass before him. It is as easy as lying. It is 
the summit of pleasure and enjoyment. The editor’s life is a joyous life. 
Every correspondent of Mr. Penn’s will meet with the most prompt 
and respectful attention. Notwithstanding all his leisure time, he reads 
every manuscript through the moment he receives it, and writes to the 
author (to say it is accepted) by return of post. He is so thoughtful and 
generous that he cares nothing whether letters addressed to him are post- 
paid or not; yea, he has been heard to say that he had rather they were 
not, the quality of benevolence like that of mercy being twice blessed. 
So scrupulous is he in his punctuality, that once (the only time in his 
life), when an unforeseen and unavoidable occurrence had prevented his 
replying to a correspondent according to rule, he was actually reduced to 
dating his answer, when he gave it, a day back, to throw the odium of 
delay from himself unto the post-office people. Apropos of this, he told 
me of it himself in one of his gay moments, and when, as the most trivial 
things suggest to his great mind matter for pleasant articles, he went to 
a drawer, and taking a document therefrom, told me it composed a paper 
intended for a corner in the Boudoir. It ran thus: 


SHORT HINTS TO LETTER WRITERS. 


Whenever you have spent, say half a day, over penning a few lines of 
which you are unable to make sense, be sure to write the “fair copy” 
a slovenly, and to scribble “in haste” at the end—so that the person 
with whom you are in communication may be led to ascribe your writing 
nonsense to want of time, and not to absence of ability. 

When you have for several days neglected to reply to an epistle which 
required an answer by return of post, take care to date your letter, when 
you do pen it, as though you had written it at the proper time, and then 
the offence of negligence may be attributed to your servants or to the 
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post-office authorities, but not to you. Next to that of avoiding faults, 
the greatest virtue is concealing them. 

Be very careful not to write a letter in a hand than can be easily read. 
It is not fashionable, and is calculated to impress people with the notion 
that you have been to school, and to associate you with a vulgarism called 
Popular Education. 

Mind that you always place the postage-stamp upon the envelope in 
some grotesque fashion : upside-down in the left lower corner, or on the 
side where the seal is. Never place it in the orthodox manner in the 
proper place. By following our advice you will give the officials much 
more trouble. Smith once hired a boy to carry him a parcel, and paid 
him—throwing the money at him, and knocking him down with it : so 
he had the satisfaction of being served, and the felicity of being cruel— 
all for a penny. 

And, finally, be careful that the superscription of your letters be very 
difficult to decipher, and that your own signature be a mere scrawl. 

As we feel certain that the diction of all persons following only some of 
the above hints will be sufficiently bad to please us, we refrain from 
giving any directions on that subject. 





Another wonderful power has the Model Editor—that of getting 
everything sent to him into the “next number” of his magazine, and 
never being in arrear with contributions. By some singular dexterity or 
magic he causes all that is sent in during the month fzom the staff and 
from voluntaries, to make, to a line, what is required for a part of the 
periodical, and he is never reduced to the necessity of excluding, or 
postponing for a month, even his own productions. 

Every man, doubtless, has his faults and his cares—except the Model 
Editor. How I smile in pity when I read in novels of the happiness of 
lovers, and in fairy tales of the felicity of princes and princesses! How I 
smile in bitterness when I think of those whose pecuniary fortune is their 
only wealth; how I smile in scorn when I hear of the fortunate star of 
those who have risen by politics from parlour orators to peers—of those 
who have climbed from the office-stool to the woolsack ; how I laugh at 
what other men call happiness when I see before me the magical rod, the 

hilosopher’s stone, the enchanted castle, the swift steed Pegasus, the 
innumerable admirers, the countless adorers, the immeasurable power of 
thee, O Model Editor! Language is too scanty to panegyrise thee, the 
power of veneration too weak for thy worship, else 

So, so—here am I, dreaming again; and remaining, spite of my acres 
of writing, out of print. Does the truth of dreams lie in their contraries ? 
No, no—the Model Editor is somewhere; there is something within me 
tells me so. I will send my “Short Hints to Letter Writers,” which my 
day-dream gave to another, to the editor of the Boudoir Shilling Maga- 
zine, His name is Penn, and I have never seen him; but he may be 
the man who has haunted me, and lived with me for months. 

There are two points in the adventure of a diver; 
First, when a beggar he prepares to plunge, 
Then when, a prince, he rises with his pearl. 
Festus, I plunge! 

I am inclined to believe in the transmigration of souls, Certes, I 
think the soul of Plato, at least, has descended to me! 
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WINTER STORIES. 


A sricut, frosty, sunshiny day—one of those that make us cheer- 
ful despite ourselves—when the sun puts his head in at the window- 
frames, laughing at us as we crowd round the winter fire, and bidding us 
come out, and see how he keeps court, with a groundwork of frosted 
brilliants, and a rich drapery of snow and icicles. A regular hard, old- 
fashioned winter; none of your weak, undetermined monarchs, treating 
us to rain one day and slush another, with a sort of bilious atmosphere 
of dirty skies and muddy roads, but a bright, jolly, iron-sinewed, deter- 
mined fellow—one whose wand can lay ice-bound the rivers, and bring in 
the wild fowl for the merry shooters—one who lets the short snow cris 
under your feet, and slesdlatie the healthy glow of benevolence through 
your veins, Hurrah! for a rightful King Winter! He is, indeed, the 
prince of good fellows. No creeping of evil humours through the body 
for him; he sends the warm blood circulating far too freely with the 
healthful exercise, moralising philosophically that the warm blood stirs 
the warm heart. And right, too, that the heart should be warm at 
Christmas-tide—that a little of the overflowing “ largesse” of the rich 
should pass out amongst the poor, for he must be a very niggard who 
would not consider them in such a season. But it is not only out of 
doors that we have to bless King Winter ; it is round our own hearthstones 
that we have grown warmer and snugger, from his very presence, in the 
storm raging outside. We like to hear him, though we refuse him 
entrance so inhospitably; and we laugh as he comes roaring down our 
chimneys, breathing himself out under our doors in great draughts, that 
sends the carpets puffing up before our faces, and make the very curtains 
wave and stir as though a spirit had moved them. Really, after all, it 
remains a consideration, whether there is not something ghostly about 
King Winter. Perhaps he winds up every year by numbering over the 
ranks of wandering spirits, or lets them loose for a season as an act of 
freedom, in commemoration of a new era. Certainly, then, those people 
who boast themselves unbelievers, have a certain reverence for ghost- 
stories in winter ; they come naturally, like the old port after dinner, and 
warm the heart and the imagination, like the Snest brown October. 
There is such a pleasure in terrifying ourselves, in conjuring up dim 
phantoms, or in listening with shaking limbs and credulous heart, to some 
wonderful omen-dream that has happened to a friend of our own, and 
who we could not disbelieve for the whole world. The narrator, however, 
must have himself implicit faith in what he relates, or half the charm of 
the belief will be lost to you; not the slightest doubt should rest upon 
a genuine ghost-story. We should be credulous to absurdity, and 
moved into agony before we can fully enter into the greatest amount 
of interest that such stories are capable of calling forth. IE wish 
I could make you one in the circle that has just now gathered round 
the fire in my study. There is nurse, who has been present at the advent 
of every youthful member of my rising family, and who, having lived 
with us ever since we married (a period now, alas! of more than fifteen 


years), has gradually engrafted herself upon the family stock, and is 
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looked up to by my wife as a kind of indisputable authority upon all 
matters relating to household details, or the health and management of 
infants. She has come in to taste our punch, this being Twelfth Night, 
and, having drunk healths all round, has enlightened us for the thousandth 
time on all the troubles and tribulations through which she brought 
Master Freddy, our heir-apparent, and the number of sleepless nights 
that his first tooth cost her. A charming old woman is nurse when she 
is not contradicted, and, as she tells us herself daily “that anybody who 
chooses can please her,” we, of course, feel ourselves all the more 
personally culpable when we offend. In fact (though I am sure there is 
nothing she would deny more strongly), the impression has grown upon 
me strongly, that there are certain pomts where even my wife has to sub- 
mit. Small instances of nursery-discipline, of management of stores, of 
dressing of children, which she considers her peculiar prerogative, and will 
not be interfered with. She is in her glory now, for the aforementioned 
Master Freddy and our two elder girls are sitting around her ; and there is 
my wife and my wife’s sister, and little Franky Lambert, the merriest, most 
dried-up little ie wt you can imagine—a very Joe Miller for jokes, 
and a perfect mine in the way of riddles and conundrums—and here we 
are all pressing her to tell us a ghost-story. Yes! and we see, too, by 
her face, that one is brewing, and so we are still more eager; and at last 
she smoothes down her white apron, which she takes up again directly, 
and continues rolling over her fingers as a help to her memory, and thus 
she addresses us : 


NURSE'S STORY. 


You have heard me talk, my dears (addressing herself to my olive- 
branches), of my poor husband, now dead and gone; that was, however, 
long before I came to live with your dear mamma. I had been one of 
the girls of the class in the Sunday-school kept by her mamma; and 
though she was very gentle with us, yet you see we all looked up to her 
with a great respect. She was, indeed, a sweet lady. I shall never 
forget when I was engaged and going to be married to Shadrach 
Robinson (that was the name, my dears, of my poor husband), and I but 
a slip of a girl at the time. My mother made me come up to the hall 
to ask the mistress’s leave. She was kept to her chamber with influ- 
enza, so the housekeeper told me; but for all that she would have me u 
stairs to her directly she heard of my being there. ‘ And what is it, 
Mary ?” she said, with her sweet smile, when I entered; but I could not 
answer her, only I got very red in the face, and pressed myself into the 
side of the bedpost, hiding behind the thick curtains, till at last I 
could bear it no longer, so I rolled round and round in them till I was 
half-choked, and oh! I said, “ Ma’am, if you won’t look at me, and won’t 
be angry, I will tell you. It’s only that Iam going to be married to 
Shadrach Robinson.” How she did laugh to be sure! Well, he was a 
very proper young man, and made me a good husband, though, perhaps, 
not such a one as you, my dears, might have fancied. He had the 
beautifulest black eyes I ever saw, though his mother used to say they 
were old-fashioned ; but I think they all showed off a little about his 
marrying me, for you see I was a poor girl without any money, and his 
family all held themselves rather high. Well, he did not live many years 
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after we were married ; folks did say that he was in a decline at the time, 
and certainly he wasted terribly afterwards. I was with him and nursed 
him to the end; and after he was gone I seemed quite lost, for my 
mother was dead, and there was nobody to take to me. It was quite a 
comfort when Mrs. Moss (his sister) offered to come and live with me, 
and help out the means. At first I was rather frightened, lest she might 
be too ioe for me. I remembered her so well at my wedding, which she 
came “to grace,” as she said. Such a fine lady from London, with a 
delicate silk gown, and beautiful bonnet with a feather in it, and such 
thin shoes, with real silk stockings, in which she would walk to church, 
though the weather was very damp, and, I believe, she caught a cold 
there that she suffered from long afterwards. She had only been mar- 
ried then a year to Mr. Moss, and a very smart, well-to-do young butcher 
he was, driving quite a trade in Islington. But she was so changed when 
she came to me. Mr. Moss had died suddenly about two years before ; 
and though he left her a very comfortable independence, yet, poor thing, 
she had never been used to business, and so by trying to keep on the 
shop she ruined herself. I guess a poor widow has not much chance in 
London, unless she looks out for herself, and has a very good spirit. If 
she sits down under her troubles, she is sure to be imposed upon. Her 
coming to me was, perhaps, the best thing that could have happened to 
her; and yet, to be sure, what a poor weak creature she had become. I 
did not know her the least, when she opened the door and walked in, 
looking so worn and haggard, and yet with such a fine dowdy half- 
genteel appearance. She put what was left from her husband’s savings 
into my hands, and told me I must do the best with it I could for her; 
that perhaps the country might set her up a little; but oh! my dears, it 
was no use. Death had already written too plainly his signet on her 
face. It was evident she had come to me in a deep decline, and 
that she might reckon her time by months, and not by years. 

I, however, did not say that to her at first. I saw she was a poor 
helpless body, always accustomed to be waited on, and I determined that 
nobody but herself should ever touch her poor bit of widow’s money. I 
hired a new cottage for her in the village, and fitted up the little parlour 
just for her pleasure. There was a sofa she could lay down on, and 
plenty of cushions, and a stand of flowers, and one or two bits of paint- 
ings she had done as a girl, hung round the room. I furbished up, too, 
all her old dresses quite smart for her, and there she sat in her new- 
turned finery, and I waited upon her, and cooked her up nice little 
messes, and the farmers’ wives, and even the minister’s lady, would call 
and see her (for I went round, and begged of them thus to humour her), 
and there she would receive them quite in state; and I am sure, poor 
soul, it did my heart good when she used to thank me for not allowing 
her to feel her loss of station. Poor thing, I am sure she never knew 
how hard I worked to support her pride ; but you see some of us are born 
so, that we can’t live without keeping up the appearance of being some- 
thing better than we are. It seems a poor kind of pride to me, my 
dears ; but you see I cannot judge, being low-born myself ; at any rate, it 
was surely my duty to wait on my husband’s sister, and I should have 
been very cruel to have crossed her, and she so near death. 


I was asking her one day about Mr. Moss, for I had never heard the 
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account of his death; and, “ Oh! Sally,” says she, “ that was surely a 
fearful warning!” “ As how, ma’am ?” says I. And then, my dears, 
this is what she told me. It seems Mr. Moss used to drive round the 
country before the Saturday market, to choose his stock, and this time 
he had been away two days. She had sat up till near midnight on the 
Friday, expecting him home, but as he did not come, she ordered the 
house to be shut up, and she herself went to bed. She did not feel 
sleepy, she said, and so she struck a night-light, and lay awake thinking, 
she did not know how long; but she had closed her eyes, and opening 
them again, saw Mr. Moss standing between the curtains, at the bottom 
of the bed, and looking upon her. She was quite startled, and sitting 
up in bed, said, “ Why, my dear, how on earth did you get in? I 
thought the house was fastened up, and I never heard the servant open 
the door. How cold you must be—do make haste and get into bed.” 
She said he never answered her all this time, though she saw him so 
Pa only he disappeared at the last words, and she thought perhaps 

e had left the room. She, however, heard no noise ; and after waiting 
for him some time to come up again (thinking he had perhaps gone 
down to get some supper), she rang the bell loudly, and inquired for him. 
The servants came up after awhile (for they had gone to bed), and 
asked her what she wanted. But they were quite astonished at what she 
said of Mr. Moss, for they had never seen him, and the doors were still 
fastened inside, so that he could not have let himself in. They made a great 
search all through the house; but no, he was not there, a they tried to 
persuade her she must have been dreaming ; but, ‘ No,” she said; “ for 
I looked at the clock on the wall as I spoke to him, and told him it was 
so late, for it was then ten minutes to one, and I never lost consciousness 
for one instant after I got into bed.” Well, there the thing rested, 
only she got one of the servants to sleep with her, for she was rather 
frightened, and the next morning, about nine o'clock, Mr. Moss re- 
turned. 

The servant persuaded her not to say anything to him of what she 
had seen, for she noticed master looked harassed, and it might have a 
bad effect on him. And so in truth he did. He had been disappointed 
in the purchase of some fine cattle which he had gone a great distance 
to secure, and was over-wearied mind and body. The day, however, 
passed over as usual, though they were late in retiring to rest, on aceount 
of the market. It was near twelve before they had finished. He was 
not sleepy, he said, after he got into bed, and his head ached vilely; 
he begged Mrs. Moss to light the lamp in the room, and then he asked 
for an additional pillow; he thought that would raise him up, and he 
would tell her all about his adventures. She said she remembered after- 
wards that it was a queer rambling account he gave her, but she felt too 
tired at the time to notice it. At length he was silent for a few moments, 
when he suddenly moaned, exclaiming, “ Lift me up, Lucy! quick, 
quick!” She raised him right up in her arms, but his head fell back 
heavily on her breast, and hands, face, nightgown, and counterpane were 
deluged with his blood. She could see it was blood by the lamp- 
light. She said she held him with one hand, and propped all the 
things she could snatch up, behind him with the other, and then jumping 
out of bed, she dashed some water on his face, which, however, did not 
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revive him in the least, and ran out, on to the landing, screaming loudly 
for help. She was back with him before the frightened servants came 
running up, and there was the ghastly clock staring her full in the face, 
and pointing out its ten minutes to one, but he himself was quite dead. 
There were three doctors in the room directly, but they said he was dead 
when he burst that blood-vessel—nothing could have saved him. It was 
indeed, as poor Mrs. Moss said, an awful warning. But I have quite 
frightened you, my dears—I declare Miss Alice is as white as a sheet. 
Come, sir (turning to me), you must get some of the others now to tell 
you a story. I am sure (getting up with a low curtsey), I ought to beg 
pardon for having detained the company so long; perhaps my lady will 
now excuse my going. And evi¢t nurse. 

There is a hes pause after she is gone ; the fire has burnt quite low, 
and the punch has decidedly had the chill taken off from it by the atmo- 
sphere. We watch little Franky Lambert as he piles up the coals, 
snuffs the candles, and placing himself just in front of the fire, bursts into 
one of his merry, chuckling laughs. 

“It is very droll, now,” he says, “ all that good old woman has been 
telling us ; howe her taking all that trouble for her dowdy sister-in-law. 
She must be a good old soul; why, I never found anybody who would 
take any trouble for me, unless I paid them well for it; I never expe- 
rienced what you call ‘genial springing sympathies.’ By-the-way, that 
reminds me of a riddle.—My dear little friends, do you know why you 
should never walk out in the spring ? Do you give it up? Because all 
the hedges are shooting! He, he, he. Do you know it’s a funny thing, 
too, but I never found any one who was grateful if I did take trouble 
about them. There was an interesting young lady now, I once saw 
coming down the street opposite to my club—I was coming out of it at 
the time—and I noticed something white dragging behind her on the 
pavement as I walked after her, but I could not get near enough to tread 
upon it to pull it off, and there it was getting longer and longer. At 
last I got up to her side, and said, quite politely, 

«Excuse me, miss, for offering you this little attention, but you have 
got a long string hanging off from your dress, and perhaps you would 
like me to put it right.’ 

“If she did not turn round on me with such a red face, and say, 

“<T think, sir, you are very rude,’ and then she darted down a by- 
street, and left me standing there looking foolish ; and that is not all, 
either. Oh! you need not laugh, my little friends, this is quite true 
that I'am going to tell you. I was walking in one of the squares of 
London, behind two ladies of, I am sure, a very respectable age. It was 
a windy, gusty sort of day, and one of them had got a feather in her 
bonnet, which was blown straight upright from it, as though it had 
grown there perpendicularly; and it made such a whirr, too, to get up 
into the skies, it was quite painful to my feelings; and I, wondering how 
best to tell her of it delicately, when something flew off from under 
her bonnet, and dashed back in my face. I tried to catch it, but it seemed 
too light for that, and whirled off in a sort of feathery way up into the 


air. I ran after it, you may be sure, and a pretty chase it led me; at 
last it got caught in the rails of the square, and there I secured m 
captive. What do you think it was? A lady’s real lock of hair! 
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was so glad I knew its owner by the upright feather, for I felt she must 
be in such distress for its loss, and so I hurried after her, and found her 
at the corner of the square talking to some people in a carriage. 

“*T beg your pardon, ma’am,’ says I, ‘for interrupting you, but have 
you lost nothing ?” ' 

“* No, sir,’ says she, getting very red. 

“<T think, ma’am, you must be mistaken, then,’ says I ; ‘to be sure, 
I don’t know much about lady-toilettes, being a bachelor myself, but I 
saw this fly off from under your bonnet.’ 

“Such a look as she gave me! And then she flung the hair down on the 
ground, and muttered something about impudent creature, and the people 
in the carriage laughed quite loud. I thought them all very rude; but 
you see, my dear young friends, that comes of taking trouble for other 
people. It was very funny, though, wasn’t it? But I think we must 
call on papa now to give us a story; the rest of mine seem gone, like the 
ladies’ bonnets, to the back settlements! He, he! Now, sir, for your 
story.” 

“‘Mine?” I said ; “I declare I have no story of my own to tell you, 
but nurse’s tale has put me in mind of one I once heard from an old 
friend, and so I will try to give it to you in his own words.” 


MY FRIEND'S STORY. 


There was nothing particular in the state of the atmosphere, and I 
was not bilious. I beg you particularly to observe these two points, as 
“visions” have often a great deal to do with them. I was young, too, 
at the time I mention—sanguine, buoyant, hopeful, and elastic, preferring 
a good gallop to the most abstruse x lr and the sight of a pretty 
face beyond all the picture-galleries in the world. It was on a glorious 
day in October that old Watts called in to breakfast with us, but for a 
wonder my countenance was clouded. A friend had written to ask me to 
hunt with him the next day near Dorchester. I was to come over to 
sleep, and he was to mount me in the morning; and I was to stay on, 
another day or so, for some capital shooting. But no! there was some 
magistrates’ business that would take my father and the old grey mare 
off in just a contrary direction, and my mother and sisters were to dine 
out that evening; and altogether it was impressed on me, that a proper 
and dutiful attachment would prompt my giving up my own pleasure 
to forward that of others. 

Well, I was just saying inwardly, “If an unpleasant thing has to be 
done, it may as well be done with a good grace,” when the door opened, 
and Doctor Watts was announced. 

“ Any of you for Dorchester to-day?” said the worthy man; “I am 
going over there, and if I can offer any of you a seat in my carriage, 
or can execute any commissions, pray command me.” 

I could have hugged him ; but I did a wiser thing. I packed up hunt- 
ing and shooting apparatus, and felt my whole heart glow with philan- 
thropy as I took my place beside him in the carriage. 

As we went along, he told me he should spend the night at the 
Frazers’, who lived a few miles short of the town; that he knew they 
would be delighted to receive me also as their guest; or, if I liked it 
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better, he would either send me on in his carriage, or accompany me him- 
self after their dinner into Dorchester. They were old friends of his, he 
said, and amongst the very few he still prescribed for, now he had given 
up practice. I did not wonder at the friendship when I arrived at their 
house. A more jovial, benevolent, happy-hearted looking individual than 
Mr. Frazer it would be difficult to imagine. He was the very quintes- 
sence of good living, as displayed on a generous system. I believe he 
would have been uiiveatioetalile even at the sight of a pinched face. 
We were told, before I had been a quarter of an hour in the house; 
that we were to have “the finest fellow possible of a turbot to dinner.” 
And it was arranged that I was to sleep there, breakfast at six next 
morning, and be sent in their carriage to Dorchester afterwards, in time 
for the meet,—really as though I had no voice or choice in the matter. 
I did not make much opposition, I can tell you. I enjoy a good -dinner 
as much as any one, and a hearty welcome even still better; and as it 
only wanted now half an hour to that repast, I retired to dress. 

I had not seen Mrs. Frazer all this time; and even when I came down 
to dinner she was not in the drawing-room. She entered it, however, 
just as the bell rung, and Mr. Frazer, who was deep in conversation with 
the doctor, turning round slightly to introduce me, added: ** Now, my 
good fellow, will you hand Mrs. Frazer into the dining-room, and I and 
the doctor will follow.” 

I advanced mechanically to offer her my arm. She stood straight in 
the doorway—a tall, commanding figure, with the light falling down 
upon her from the hall window, which was immediately behind, and set- 
ting her as it were in a roseate frame. Her eyes seemed to look in and 
through me, and yet there was a vacant expression in them, as though 
she saw me not, but was lost in some inner world of her own creating. 
Close behind her was a shadowy figure of exactly her own form and 
lineaments—a kind of “double,” if I may so express it—as though she 
had thrown off the dark part of her material existence, and was now 
standing in more spiritualised garments. There was something quite 
unearthly in her whole appearance; but I fancied my eyes must have 
been dazzled by the sunset, and so advancing to her, offered her my 
arm. She accepted it quite naturally, leaning upon me with an arm of 
most decided flesh, and chatting cheerfully and pleasantly as we went 
along. I refrained, however, nervously, from looking behind me, and 
felt quite relieved to be seated at the cheerful dining board, and to hear 
the others addressing her on the usual topics of conversation. They 
could not then perceive anything supernatural. 

I had turned my back shuns on Mrs. Frazer, and was chatting away 
nervously with her husband, when he -interrupted me, by saying Mrs. 
Frazer would be glad to take a glass of wine with me. There was no 
denying the challenge, and I turned towards her. Yes, I had felt it all 
the time. There was her “double ” seated immediately behind her, and 
as she raised her eyes to take wine with me the shadow bowed also. My 
frame trembled, my hands grew cold and clammy—a mist seemed to 
float before my eyes—it was indeed a ghostly shadow sitting palpably at 
the dinner feast ; and, behold, I alone perceived it. I recovered myse 
with an effort. How the dinner passed over I could never tell; but I 
chatted, rattled, said an infinity of nonsense, and then fell into deep 
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fits of abstraction, from which they found it almost impossible to arouse 
me. 
Whether I looked at Mrs. Frazer or not, she seemed always before me 
—always addressing me; and always in cold reality behind her, remained 
that ghostly double. 1 felt sure now that my senses had not deceived me: 
] only trusted they would not leave me in the shock through which they 
were passing. It was Dr. Watts’s laugh that startled me: ‘“ Well, you 
are a pretty fellow! I suppose you will let Mrs. Frazer open the door for 
herself.” I sprung up in a moment, and as I set the door wide open for 
her to pass through, I saw the tall double ghostly reflexion of herself rise 
with her, glide onwards to the door, and bow in unison with her mistress 
as she passed under the portal. My veins froze in their current, and my 
eyes were fixed. Through the hall they moved slowly together, and up 
the broad staircase; and then I saw the firelight as the door opened upon 
ws and the shadow, too, passed through with the lady, and so the door 
closed. 

I staggered back again into the dining-room, and leaning my head 
down on the table, trembled convulsively. Instantly the doctor was by 
my side, and Mr. Frazer, testifying the most benevolent concern. What 
could be the matter with me? “ Nothing, nothing—only I was ill and 
feverish, and felt it necessary to be at Dorchester that night. If the 
doctor could not be spared, I would start and walk; my things could 
come after me, but I must be going—I ought to be gone.” I think 
even the doctor was puzzled; but he had seen me drinking wine pretty 
freely, and thought, perhaps, I had overheated myself. I heard him say 
something to Mr. Frazer about ‘‘humouring him,” and then my hat and 
cloak were handed to me, and the carriage brought round, and myself 

laced in it, like things acted in adream, which come about we know not 
- There was a faint suggestion from Mr. Frazer of our going up- 
stairs to wish his wife good night ; but Dr. Watts said, “he must do that 
for us;” and so, trembling in every limb, I crept into the carriage, for 
well I knew how she was sitting lonely in the drawing-room, and behind 
her and of her that ghostly visitant that had become, as it were, her 
double, and was destined to haunt her through time, and perchance to 
open out to her Eternity. 

But the carriage had got into the high road, and I felt renovated, and 
able to answer all the doctor’s questions. I saw he would not believe 
me, and yet he was somewhat staggered by my implicit faith in what I 
asserted. After rallying me ineffectually, he observed more gravely: 
“ Appearances such as you have noticed do sometimes, as I have heard, 
precede death—they come just before the period of dissolution, as though 
the soul had already struggled from its material coil, the body, and cast- 
ing it behind her, looked forth into that Eternity she was preparing to 
enter. Mrs. Frazer seems, however, likely to live as long as yourself, and 
I would advise you, my good fellow, to put these ideas from you, or you 
will only get yourself laughed at, and it will be supposed that it was 
through the wine alone that you thus saw double.” 

The carriage rolled into the court-yard as he was speaking, and in- 
stantly ostler and landlord were at their posts. He proposed a glass of 
port before we went to bed, and really I felt as though I needed it. My 
senses were still confused, as one who has been aroused from a horrid 
VOL. XXV. ¥ 
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nightmare, the impression of which yet returns upon him in shivering 
fits, though as he stretches forth his hands, and lifts upwards his eyes, he 
sees he is safe in the world, and surrounded by a reality of kind faces and 
home blessings. We might have sat chatting together for about an hour, 
when the door was opened suddenly, and Mr. Frazer’s old coachman 
entered the rvom. 

“T have not taken out the old mare, sir,” he said, addressing Dr. 
Watts, “and you must please return with me directly; the mistress has 
been taken in fits, and master has sent over for me to bring you back, as 
he fears it may go hard with her.” 

I saw instantly how the doctor’s face fell with the news; but he 
merely said, “‘ I am ready, John ;” and bidding me not sit up for him, he 
departed. It was like a dream after he had gone. I kept pacing up 
and down the little parlour, seeing the red embers grow less in the grate, 
and the candles flicker and glare in their sockets. At length I rung the 
bell impatiently, ordered them not to sit up for me, but to make up the 
fire and bring more lights, as I should wait for my friend. I felt sure he 
would come. I knew Mrs. Frazer's spirit was already “ passing away,” 
that though he might not be there in time, yet that ghostly double-self 
was even now near her, and would still cling round the worn-out shell, 
till the spirit, in its last mortal agony, should free itself from her coil. So 
time went on—twelve o’clock sounded—one—two. A noise, as though 
wheels passed my windows; there was a rattle in the court-yard—a 
shuffle in the passage—and then my friend entered. 

“Tt is all over,” he said, as he grasped my hands. “TI felt it would 
be. She was insensible when I arrived—it was the insensibility that is 
often mercifully the precursor of death—fool that I was to disturb it. 
My efforts brought her back for a few moments—to life—to conscious- 
ness—to her husband and friends; but it only brought her afterwards a 
fierce struggle with Death. God grant you may never be witness of such 
a scene! It was a positive relief when she passed from us: her whole 
frame seemed torn by the conflict. It was as though the two powers of 
Life and Death fought visibly within her, and then as she sunk back 
expiring on her pillow, I ould have fancied a tall, dark figure, resembling 
her own, received her into her arms, which, curiously enough, appeared 
at once both her ‘ double’ and herself.” 

Then the doctor ceased. It was my province now to cheer him, for 
he was visibly shaken. Of course I gave up the hunting, and returned 
with pain, the next day, to my father’s house. | cannot account at all for 
what I have told you. I merely relate things that happened to myself, 
and which made too strong an impression ever to be eradicated from my 
mind. And now, I said (smiling at the blank faces I had created), I 
have told you the whole of my friend’s story, and as it has taken so long 
that we have quite sat the fire out, I propose now that we all part, and 
that you go aud dream it over again in your beds. 












































CHOLERIC MEN, PASSIONLESS MEN, AND BAD-TEMPERED 
MEN. 


BY E. P. ROWSELL, ESQ. 


“ Wuat a fury he was in! What an amazing storm about nothing !” 
Have not these words been often spoken by all of us about some one of 
our acquaintance, an exhibition of whose trascibility we are remarking 
upon and probably smiling at? “He is a good fellow, undoubtedly— 
let us see the man who says he is not—but, bless my heart, what a pity 
it is he is so apt to fall into a vehement passion about the merest trifle!” 
“True, but he cannot help it, it’s his weakness.” Well, yes, it may be 
his weakness, but it is an uncommonly disagreeable one, for you are 
never safe with our friend. Talking to him in the most amicable, 
pleasant, companionable fashion one moment, the next may behold him, 
almost without warning—while yet your own countenance retains its 
smile—with heightened colour, fierce anger in his eves, contracted brow, 
and even, perhaps, extended arm, raving and shouting at you terms so 
violent, so unwarrantable, so downright insulting, that your immediate 
feeling, on recovering from the first intense shock, is to ring the bell and 
request the servant to bring instanter any two weapons which can be 
found—a couple of carving-knives, if none else present themselves—in 
order that this matter may be settled straightway, on the spot, by free 
shedding of blood. 

But this murderous intention does not last long. Half a moment 
passed, and the smile returns to your face, and another half moment 
gone, and—marvellous to relate—the smile returns to his face. Then 
comes the outstretched hand—then advances your hand—and then there 
is a mutual clasp and shake so hearty, that your wrists and fingers ache 
again for minutes after. And what has the culprit to say for himself ? 
Literally nothing. He feels he has no excuse, and simply throws himself 
on the mercy of the court. ‘I believe I’m an old fool, Jones; this 
temper of mine will run away with me. You didn’t mean anything 
offensive, I know, and I was a blockhead for thinking you did.” “ Yes, 
Smith” (might be, though, from your good-nature, it probably is not, the 
reply), ‘“ that is all very well; but supposing I had been an old fool too, 
and responded to you in similar strain—why, if we had not pummelled 
each other into jellies, or—worse—have cut each other’s throats, or blown 
each other’s brains out to-morrow morning in some pt meee nook—at 
least we, who have been so long staunch friends, should most likely never 
have spoken to each other again for the remainder of our lives. 

It certainly may be urged in behalf of hasty-tempered men that they 
are seldom bad-hearted. A man who springs at you tiger-like will 
rarely do more than knock you over ; nay, being appeased by this perform- 
ance, he will probably help you to regain your legs. He is not one of 
the brutes who tear your flesh at leisure ; his anger is as fleeting as it is 
forcible, and the injury he inflicts is confined to a solitary though tre- 
mendous blow. 

Yes, what a pity! More often than not generous, kind-hearted, 
brave, honest, liberal, but hasty-tempered, and therefore a nuisance ; for 
Y3 
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a man of this class you may like very well to talk to for a few minutes, 
now and then, upon purely indifferent matters, but you cannot possibly 
care for much of his company; you look upon him as a half lunatic, and 
are afraid to be too frequently with him, lest on some occasion he should 
be assailed with a fit and fling himself upon you. 

Your even-tempered man has both a dislike and contempt for a hasty- 
tempered. He views his ebullitions as ridiculous expenditure of antagth, 
he regards the fume and fret as the absurdity of a wayward child ; but at 
the same time he is quietly annoyed and indignant when the attack is 
upon himself. Thus the hasty-tempered man fares badly in society, as 
indeed is perfectly just. Persons have no business to let their tempers 
get the mastery in this way. A man who, quite as often without as with 
cause, hits away behind and before, right and left, and straightforward, 
must only expect to come closely to him his slaves and dependents; friends 
will be content to nod from a distance and pass on. There is no feeling 
within us which has not its due penalty attached to it, and so the cholerie 
man will tire his friends, render them shy of his company, and disagreeably 
formal and precise in all their communications with him. Be it so; he 
deserves his fate, he merits this comparative isolation, and must endure it. 

But better far, very much more estimable, the hasty-tempered man, 
with all his outbreaks, all his noise and fury, than this crawling, chilly- 
looking, churchyard-worm sort of creature, who, in my mind’s eye, I 
now see advancing with slow and measured pace. He seems as though, 
were you to thrust him gently with a bayonet, he were incapable of 
uttering a respectable shout or showing a reasonable amount of rage. 
Not a grain of ——— would appear left within him, so dull, and eold, 
and immovable he looks, so pallid is he, so leaden-eyed and straight- 
haired, so drearily and dismally apathetic, so frozen and so corpse-like. 

He was not always thus. He had a boyhood, though you may not 
believe it. I say you may not believe it, for, upon my word, when I 
gaze upon some tallow-complexioned mortal of this class, so divested of 
all fresh and generous emotion—that emotion which sends the warm 
blood into the cheek and free moisture to the eye—I can hardly myself 
credit that in a past day he was a child and had childish ways, and pur- 
sued childish amusements. Yet so it must have been. Years back, and 
warm strong feeling flowed unchecked within him. He spoke that which 
he thought, and showed the emotion he felt. Nature had her way ; she 
was not to be turned aside under years of harsh pitiless persecution. The 
sun shone once upon this wintry being. Affection burned, and indig- 
nation at times burst forth, and well-nigh all was visible to the bodily as 
well as the mental eye. 

But the blighting influence of the world upon this peculiar nature has 
developed that which under better circumstances might never have ap- 
peared. A death-like torpor has seized all the rich warm candour of the 
heart, natural tendencies have been slowly crushed, kindly dispositions 
have been carefully put into a lasting sleep. So that we have a monster 
before us—a monster, inasmuch as he is a striking exhibition of nature 
pede thwarted and interfered with, until everything connected with 
1im is coupled with the fancy of distortion, deformity, and decay. Yes; 
unfortunately the man who may truly be termed a “ passionless” man, is 
almost invariably a man not simply phlegmatic and sluggish in regard to 
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feeling, but he is a bad-hearted man, who has fairly turned out of his 
heart every good feeling, and only checks the vehement working of bad 
feeling and its outward display. A man of this class has arrived at the 
conviction that it is a good thing to have no heart. In a worldly point 
of view he is right. How greatly is our success in almost all undertakings 
mterfered with by the intervention of our affections, If our hearts never 
interfered with our heads, how much more completely and rapidly should 
we attain our objects, and how very rarely would those objects be other- 
wise than beneficial in regard to our worldly interests. Be these last 
words fully borne in mind, for far be it from me to say, that with hearts 
dead within us we should be gainers in the broad, comprehensive view 
which embraces rich sources of happiness unknown to all save those 
whose hearts, instead of being cold and dead, are brimful, gushing with 
warm life and feeling. But I speak of worldly prosperity, in the lowest 
and meanest acceptation of the term. Seeking this, it is well for us to 
bind up our heart, and check and cramp its play to the utmost of our 
power. Then we go forward. It may be a cheerless road; the sun 
shines not upon it, but there is gold to be picked up as we go along ; and 
this (oh, wretched delusion!) we deem an ample recompense for all the 
hardships and evils of the rugged, stony way. Give me back that 
choleric friend I grumbled at just now; give him me with his storm and 
his fury. He has a heart—a bright, warm, honest heart, which I can 
esteem, and this shall make me patiently endure his temper; but turn 
from me, banish from my sight this loathsome reptile, this unsympa- 
thising, callous man of the world, whose presence chills my very soul, 
whose companionship is fraught with ghastly ill to all that is yet pure 
and amiable within me. I may work a change, or even a cure, in the 
ene—time will help me with him ; time, as it whitens the hair will soften 
the temper; the vehemence will depart, the truth and honesty will 
remain. But the other case is almost hopeless—the heart has rotted 
away; it is death here—death ! 

But there is another man coming towards me, and very cross, sulky, 
disagreeable he looks. Let me see when and wherein have I offended 
him. No, dear me, no. I parted with him half an hour ago on the 
best of terms; we shook hands warmly; certainly I have not offended 
him. No, J have not; but the fact is, there is some appearance of 
change of weather—it is likely to rain—and as my friend has some fine 
tulips now blowing in his garden, the prospect of a shower is annoying 
him. Yes, and the mere chance of this very small misfortune it is which 
is causing him to treat me with as much indifference, not to say rudeness, 
as though I were an acquaintance but of yesterday. But my friend is a 
bad-tempered man. He is not a bad-hearted man, for he is well-disposed 
and honest, but he has a wretched temper ; the very smallest trifle turns 
him, makes him surly, morose, uncompanionable. You cannot count upon 
his humour for five minutes. He is all smiles and frowns, smiles and 
frowns again, in a quarter of an hour. He is utterly without control 
over his mood. He is merry without cause, he is desponding without 
cause. Sometimes a downright insult will not stir him, sometimes an 
ambiguous whisper will cause him to grow black as night. He never gets 
into a passion, but becomes dull, bearish—a heavy, leaden weight. De- 
lightful character! unfortunate exhibition of weakness! With many 
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sterling qualities, your bad-tempered man is a bore. You cannot like a 
man so uncertain in manner and conduct. You get tired of his whims 
and caprices, his gloomy fits, and unamiable abstraction. You seek as a 
companion and constant associate some more even-tempered, though per- 
haps on the whole less worthy, individual. 

tt is so easy to preach. It is so easy to ask why do we not calm our 
excitability, eradicate our perverseness ?—why do we ever allow ourselves 
to be otherwise than free and natural, frank and honest? J put no ques- 
tions of this order. I know that they are absurd and preposterous. We 
are but poor creatures, beset with all kinds of infirmities, morally and 
physically. Yet I say not that these infirmities may not be resisted. I 
say not that we are to regard ourselves only as machines worked by an 
influence over which we have no control. It were a grievous thing to 
assert this, for it would amount to a plain and direct declaration of a 
— repudiated by every Christian. But if my friend offend me, or 
even do me a wrong, let me remember how possible it is that the cause of 
this misdoing may be very far from being a settled feeling of enmity or 
desire of injury. Moments of weakness—how many circumstances, con- 
stituted as we are, may bring them about; and should we not, when 
sometimes sorrowfully pondering unworthy things done or said in those 
moments, remember, on the other hand, vividly remember, things done 
and said of how different a character in the long, long years before them! 
Oh, we are all too weak to allaw of any being very nice and very critical 
—we have all too weighty a burden to admit of our carping at others 
who are still more heavily laden. Cheerfully let us journey on our way. 
It is but a short one. Let us, as far as we can, make the road pleasant, 
by aiding those who stumble, be they friends or foes, and then it shall be 
that our own strength shall not fail us until the goal be reached and the 
victory won. 








THE LAST OF THE HOUSE. 
By WIiti1amM Pickerseit1, Esq. 


VII. 


RELATIONS. 


A snort time had effected a remarkable and striking change in the re- 
lative situations in which Mrs. Clavering and Mrs. Wallford stood to each 
other. If I were describing an interview which took place only a few 
weeks previously between these ladies, when Mrs. Wallford was in the 
height of prosperity, her husband an active and successful man, and 
whose robust health indicated a long and prosperous career, I should be 
portraying some odious features in the human character, which, for the 

onour of humanity, it is hoped may only be peculiar to a few. 

“I hope,” said Mrs, Clavering, after x had become reconciled, “ that 
you and the children will frequently come and see us. It will be 
change for you, and I am sure it will do you a great deal of good.” 

“T shall certainly avail myself of your invitation, but, at the same 
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time, I trust that you will not be so sparing of your visits as you have 
latterly been.” 

“Oh! as for that, you must not mind our coming. You know, m 
dear, I have so much to engage me with at home. Indeed, I have been 
very little out of my own house during the last two months.” 

Fie, fie, Mrs. Clavering! Were you not at the Slukes’s party only a 
month gone Wednesday ? Were you not dining at Mayhorn’s three weeks 
gone Sunday? Were you not at the mayor’s ball on Friday night last ? 
Were you not at the Theatre on Wednesday night, enjoying a hearty 
laugh at your favourite Bluggs in Bob Acres? And did you ever, upon 
any of these occasions, think for a single moment of your unfortunate 
kinswoman? Did her sudden transition from prosperity to poverty 
ever throw a shadow upon your brow ? Did her solitary, helpless position 
mar one moment's enjoyment ? Never! You were as gay as usual—as 
courteous—as affable—your countenance as animated—your heart as 
light and free as it formerly was. 

“‘ Why,” said Mrs. Wallford, in reply to her sister-in-law, ‘TI really 
think I have as much to confine me to the house as you have—nay, more, 
for as you are aware, I have no servants, and a great deal of the work 
necessarily devolves upon me.” 

“ What is there to do in a little house like this?—Nothing. Consi- 
der, my dear, the extent of our establishment. Twenty rooms to keep 
in order—four servants to watch over, It requires the strictest scrutiny, 
I assure you, to keep everything right in a place like ours, where there 
is so much valuable plate and other property constantly passing through 
the hands of the servants. I am sure I should almost like, if i¢ were not 
for the horrid roads (and those I detest), to exchange this little snug 
cottage, with its plain, unassuming comforts, for the expensive and luxu- 
rious place to which I am accustomed at home.” 

Never did tongue deliver a more lying speech; never did heart sug- 
gest one more intended to arouse a feeling of envy and discontent. It 
failed, however, entirely. 

‘‘ | have no doubt,” said Mrs. Wallford, ‘‘ that there is a great deal to 
engage your mind, but. some of your servants are surely sufficiently de- 
serving of your confidence to be trusted for a few hours with the charge 
of your house.” 

‘““Why, my dear Mrs. Wallford, one would really think that you had 
never kept a servant in your life.” 

“ T can only say, I could do so when I kept servants. I had always 
one or two in whom I could place sufficient confidence, so as to render 
my own superintendence frequently unn £ 

“ They have been greatly superior to the most of servants, then,” said 
Mrs. Clavering. ‘ However, it is of no use our discussing the point. 
I tell you what I have projected. I have arranged for a small, plain, 
select party for Wednesday night next; and I hope you will favour us 
with your company and that of the children. There will be no ceremony 
—everything will be very plain. You need not, my dear, make any at- 
tempt at dress, for the black silk gown you purchased a few months ago 
will do nicely.” 

‘I would much rather you would excuse me. Since poor Mr. Wall- 
ford’s death, I have never once been in company. I cannot enjoy it as I 
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used to do, and I should only be an obstacle to the enjoyment of 
others.” 

«« That is the very reason why you should go more into company. 
You mope too much—you give way to your own thoughts—and that 
renders society asa necessary to you.” 

“ However melancholy I may be at home, I feel persuaded I should be 
more so in er 

«Nay, but try the cure I have prescribed to you; if it fail, you ma 
then with some reason complain of the skill of the physician. I will 
hear no refusal. I shall expect you on Wednesday night.” 

“I will not promise. I will come if nothing intervenes in the mean 
time to prevent me.” 

“Very well. I suppose I must leave it so.” 

Mrs. Clavering at this period rose, and, accompanied by Mrs. Wall- 
ford, proceeded to the other apartment to join her husband. 

“ Now, Mr. Clavering, is it not drawing near the time we promised to 
be at home P” 

“T dare say it is, my dear—I dare say it is.” 

“ T am sure it is,” said Mrs. Clavering. 

“« Are you quite ready to go, my dear?” inquired Clavering. 

“Oh! quite.” 

After the departure of Mr. Pennifeather, which was a short time after 
that of Mr. and Mrs, Clavering, Mr. Crumbledust observed to the widow: 

“‘T am glad those people have gone, madam. I don’t like ’em a bit— 
no friends of yours, 1 can tell you.” 

“T know that as well as you, Mr. Crumbledust.” 

“ Mean, selfish, despicable wretches,” grumbled Crumbledust. “No 
friends of yours, I am sure.” 

“‘ Well, what grand idea have you struck out?” inquired Mrs. Wallford. 

“ Ah! what do you think it is?” 

“‘T haven’t the least notion.” 

“What has been proposed may be somewhat repulsive to your feel- 
ings,” observed Crumbledust; “ but still the notion is worthy of your 
consideration. It has been suggested that if you could obtain a respect- 
able lodger, he would assist to pay the rent of the house.” 

“Such a plan doesn’t appear to be at all feasible, Mr. Crumbledust. 
There is only one sitting-room in the house, and I have not the furniture 
to prepare another.” 

‘There is the piano, madam; why not dispose of it? Pardon my 
freedom, if you please, in making the suggestion.” 

“T shouldn’t like to part with it.” 

“And why not, pray? Why not, if it be absolutely necessary ?” 

“I need not tell you, Mr. Crumbledust, how necessary music is to @ 

oung lady’s education.” 

“ Fiddlesticks, Mrs. Wallford—fiddlesticks, ma’am. Music essential 
to a young lady’s education—never heard of such nonsense—never in all 
my life! Was music essential to the education of my great-grandmother, 
madam—my grandmother ; nay, was it essential to my mother? No 
such thing, madam. They employed themselves better than in thump, 
thumping from morning till night upon the piano. They knit, madam, 
and spun, baked bread, brewed good ale, and made every season gallons 
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of gooseberry or elder wine. They were good housewives, and their 
accomplishments were of more value than those of the fine young ladies 
of the present day. I should like to see those stupid notions driven out 
of your head, Mrs. Wallford. It’s ridiculous to hear people constantly 
talking of accomplishments and accomplishments. Music, French, Italian, 
singing, dancing, drawing—every description of needlework are now 
necessary to the education of a young woman. It wasn’t so a hundred 
—nay, fifty years ago. I suppose it’s a sign of the progress of the 
times—pretty progress, indeed. It seems to me that we are going in 
the wrong direction. What we want are useful things—we want no 
ornaments, no knick-knacks, nothing but what is substantial and ser- 
viceable. Oh! for the good old times of 1710.” 

“You have rather peculiar notions on these points,” said Mrs. Wall- 
ford. 

“ Not at all, madam, not at all. My notions will bear the strictest 
scrutiny. I challenge it, madam, and feel assured they will bear the 
test.” | 

‘Well, Mr. Crumbledust, even if these accomplishments are not 
essential, I think you will admit that it is only necessary that we should 
do as other people do.” 

‘“‘ Pooh—nonsense—nonsense. Never heard you talk so foolishly in 
all my life, madam. It’s incredible to hear you expressing such 
opinions.” 

“These accomplishments are expected in good society,” said Mrs. 
Wallford. 

“ Zounds, madam!” exclaimed Crumbledust, “they were not e 
in society fifty years ago. If they could be dispensed with then, surely 
they may be dispensed with now. I tell you again, Mrs. Wallford, we 
want something more substantial. The people of the present day appear 
to have fallen into a mighty error. The cry on all sides is forward— 
forward! One innovation after another is introduced; people stare, 
and exclaim, ‘ Behold how civilisation increases; behold how gradually 
we are emerging from the darkness by which the minds of our ancestors 
were enshrouded; behold our improvements, our inventions—and God 
knows what. To these infatuated people I say, ‘ Behold our decay, our 
degeneracy.’ Let us act, madam, more worthy of an intelligent people 
and a great nation—let us follow another course. Let us, for example, 
keep the worthy and primitive people of 1710 in view. If we follow in 
their footsteps, you may revel upon it we shan’t go very far out of 
our way.” 

It is apenas to say how long Mr. Crumbledust might have con- 
tinued in this strain, had his eloquence not been abruptly terminated by 
the entrance of Fred and Kate Wallford, who gave a different turn to 
the conversation. 


VIII. 


THE TAPESTRIED CHAMBER, 


WE must return to the two men whom we left at the Old Hall. The 
fastenings of the building were extremely strong. The gate that 
admitted into the court-yard was made of strong English and well 
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calculated to resist the efforts of those who wished to foree an entrance 
into its desolate and melancholy precincts. The men tried in the first 
place to effect an entrance here, but in vain. The gate was firm and 
strong, and. incapable of being moved. It was then found to be expe- 
dient to attempt to effect one by another part of the building. Accord- 
ingly they proceeded to the back part of the house, and eventually suc- 
och in gaiuing an entrance by a window, which admitted them into a 
long corridor. The ceilings and walls were very damp, and an unpleasant 
smell, in consequence probably of the great number of ex that had 
elapsed since the house had been occupied, pervaded the whole place. 

The men having gained an entrance, paused again for a moment to reflect 
upon the hazardous enterprise they were about to commence. There 
were various circumstances that tended to throw a damp upon their 
spirits, and to cause them to weigh well the object they had in view 
before they attempted to attain it. The mysterious character of the 
Hall, the extensive range of its gloomy chambers, the lateness of the 
hour, and their distance from any spot where assistance, in a case of 
emergency, could be procured. ‘These considerations presented many 
impediments. Whilst they were debating in their minds as to whether 
they should proceed or not, the mournful tones which they had ay 
heard, and which sounded with a hollow and sepulchral cadency throug 
the passages of the mansion, determined them to advance, As they pro- 
ceeded along the corridor, they looked into two or three of the chambers 
that they passed. The whole of them were empty except one, in which 
they discovered a broken chair and an old deal table. The panes of the 
windows were nearly all broken ; but those that were whole were so 
thickly coated with dust, or interlaced with the webs of the insidious 
spider, that they admitted Jittle light into the apartments. 

When the men had reached the end of the passage, they arrived at a 
room of greater dimensions than any they had as yet seen. It appeared 
to be one of the principal apartments in the house, and had probably been 
used on gala occasions and nights of assembly. The walls were covered 
with a magnificent velvet paper of a dark crimson colour, which was now 
faded and torn. The ceiling was ornamented with wreaths and flowers, 
though its condition bespoke at once the neglect to which the house for 
a long series of years had been consigned. From this room they 
emerged into a wide gallery, by which access to several chambers were 
gained. These rooms were examined, but the object of their search was 
not to be seen. They searched in rapid succession a number of others, 
but with a similar result. 

- The noises they had heard appeared to proceed from the eastern side of 
the building, and it was in that part of the house that the ‘ Tapestried 
Chamber” was situated. This room, as has already been observed, from 
its peculiar associations, had long awakened the greatest amount of 
terror and consternation whenever it became the subject of conversation 
in the neighbourhood. The men, when they undertook to effect an 
entrance into the house, never supposed for a moment that they should 
be obliged to extend their search to this apartment, and when this idea 
first flashed across their minds they turned deadly pale—looked at each 
other with an expression of the greatest alarm, and their limbs seemed 
for some moments incapable of supporting them. 
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. “T think, Maister Broadfeace,” said one of the men to the other, “it 
be’t best plan to leave t’ house alaen; mayhap we hae gane far eneaf. I 
hae nae noshun o’ running t’ risk o’ meating wi’ t’ divil, for if he be to 
be fund onyway, ‘ecod it’s here, or my neame’s not Robin Rough.” 

“‘] b’lieve thow’s reeght, Robin, for if he has a ludgment onywhere, 
ee in syke a spot as this. Shall we go whoam, Robin, for. I be main 
ti 99 

“ Marry, I think it wad he’t seafest plan.” 

. We'll goa a little bit further fust, Robin, for mayhap the poor chep 
is deeing.” 

Broadface and Robin accordingly proceeded towards the eastern part 
of the building. As they advanced in this direction, the groans became 
more and more distinct, and they were now convinced that they issued 
from the “‘ Tapestried Chamber.’ 

It would be idle to repeat all the extraordinary and incredible reports 
that were spread abroad regarding this room, and which were implicitly 
believed by three-fourths of the inhabitants of the neighhoutheod, who, 
for the most part, were rude, ignorant people, whose education had only 
been of the humblest and simplest description. Broadface and his com- 
panion belonged to that class, and it may, therefore, be conceived what 
innumerable terrors the chamber in question presented to their minds. 
Both the men, however, were persons of considerable courage, as indeed 
their entrance into the house at such an hour of the night was sufficient 
to testify, and besides which, men who had the warmest sympathy for the 
sufferings of humanity. The mournful tones, therefore, which they 
heard drew them involuntarily towards the room over which so dark a 
mystery seemed to hang. At this juncture, the light from the lantern 
which the men carried with them began to wax dim and feeble, the 
candle having nearly burnt itself out. 

They arrived at the door of the chamber almost imperceptibly, and 
they were surprised and alarmed at their own temerity. Rough was 
about to make a rapid retreat, when Broadface arrested him. 

“‘ Nay—nay, Robin, that’ll niver doa, mun. Thou’s not boon to desart 
one after that fashion sure-ly?” 

“T’ll tell thee what, Maister Broadfeace, if thou stays there,” said 
Robin, “ T’ll not gie a button for thy life.” 

“If I can seave the chep’s life, he shan’t dee, Robin, though t’ divil do 
get us after all.” 

The sounds were now quite distinct, and they were evidently those of a 
man’s voice. Broadface and Robin stood for several minutes at the door 
listening with the greatest anxiety, and not daring to make an attempt 
to effect an entrance into the chamber. The tones of the voice at length 
gradually became weaker and weaker, and seemed to indicate that death 
would shortly terminate the anguish of the sufferer. serk tep4 

“T’ll try and seave his life, howsemever,” said Broadface, striking his 
heavy foot violently against the door; at which the other man was again 
about to entrust his safety to flight. when Broadface seized him by the 
collar, and holding his fist up to his face, said, 

“If thou doesn’t stand by me, dang it thou shall not goa out o’ 
this house alive, Robin. What! wouldst desart a fellow-bein’ at the 
ekstremity o’ deeth, when mayhap a little assistance may bring him 
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round agaen to life? Thoust but a sorry chep if thou can dee syke a 
thing as that, mun.” 

The threat of Broadface had the desired effect. Robin thought it more 
expedient to run the risk of a future and uncertain danger, rather than to 
brave one that was present, and which depended upon no contingent cir- 
cumstances, 

Broadface endeavoured to open the door by turning the handle, but to 
no — He then applied his whole forag to it; but it resisted all the 
power he was capable of bringing to bear upon it. The door was made 
of the same material as the others, but it appeared, if anything, to be 
stronger, as if for the purpose of affording a more effectual protection to 
the contents of this strange and mysterious chamber. 

‘Cum, what is’t thou staning leuking at, mun ?” exclaimed Broadface ; 
“what for doesn’t thou cum and help me? Cum here and set thy back 
agaen t’ deer, and I'll set my leg agaen it, and we'll try and bust 
it open.” 

Thus invited, Rough very reluctantly advanced a few steps forward to 
lend what assistance he could. If the truth, however, must be told, he 
was not at all anxious that they should succeed in gaining admittance 
into the chamber. The moaning had become gradually fainter, and it 
was now only heard at distant intervals. 

After many futile attempts, the combined force of Broadface and his 
companion succeeded in bursting open the door of the room. They had 
no sooner done so, than a sudden gust of wind which swept through the 
chamber with a sour and mournful sound, immediately extinguished the 
light in the lantern. They were in total darkness. Surprised and 
terrified at their own rashness, they quickly retreated several paces from 
the door of the chamber. They both trembled violently, and the perspi- 
ration began to gather upon their. foreheads. What had they done? 
Whence the insanity that could have prompted such a deed? Had they 
not broken into a chamber, the very mention of which caused the blood 
to curdle in the veins—whose dark reputation had inspired terror into the 
hearts of the entire population for twenty miles around? Had they not 
broken into a place where the most marvellous and unaccountable specta- 
cles had been witnessed ?—a place where more than one murder was said 
to have been perpetrated —a place which, so far as they knew, had never 
been entered by mortal man for nearly thirty years—whose walls, whose 
floor, whose furniture, whose very atmosphere were said to bear irre- 
fragible evidence of the foul deeds with which for so many years its 
character had been stained? Had this, too, not been done in the middle 
ef the night, when no assistance was to be obtained, and at a time when 
they were the least prepared for so dangerous and hazardous an enter- 
prise? The act was rash in the extreme. Neither prudence nor judg- 
ment had been exercised. What was this chamber? It was haunted. 
Apparitions had, at all hours of the night, been observed by hundreds of 
people in the neighbourhood, whose statements were perfectly consistent 
with one another, and who were all prepared at any moment to come 
forward and give evidence as to the fact. But supposing it were not 
haunted—supposing that the phenomena which had so frequently been 
witnessed proceeded altogether from natural causes—supposing that 
certain persons had conspired, for the purpose of promoting some par- 
ticular object, to cheat people into the belief that it was actually subject 
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to supernatural visitation, and thus cause an evil name to be attached to 
the house, how far did the latter hypothesis tend to improve their situation? 
So far from doing so, it rather increased the dangers with which it was 
sm fraught. If a combination of persons of this description had 
been formed, the probability was that they were somewhere concealed 
upon the premises, and could, at a suitable opportunity, rush from their 
hiding-places, and either murder or so dispose of their helpless victims as 
to render themselves secure from all future discovery. 

These were the reflections that rapidly flitted through the mind of 
Broadface, as, half dead with fear, he contemplated the rash and impru- 
dent act which he had been the chief instrument in causing to be accom- 
plished. His companion had sunk upon the floor, his limbs having for 
the moment refused to sustain him. 

Although Broadface heartily repented of the indiscretion of which he 
had been guilty, he was still somewhat consoled by the reflection that he 
had been altogether instigated to the preseut course of action by the ties 
of human nature, and under an impression that he might be the means 
of saving a fellow-creature from a lingering and untimely death, Full 
half an hour elapsed before he recovered from the first violence of the 
shock he had received. With some difficulty and persuasion he suc- 
ceeded in inducing his friend to advance once more with him, in order to 
explore this mysterious chamber. 

They again reached the threshold’ of this apartment, and paused for 
a few seconds, as though their terror was not quite overcome. A short 
time sufficed to enable them to proceed. Broadface led the way, but 
he was not followed very closely by his companion. When Broad- 
face had penetrated into the room a few paces, he took such a survey of 
it as the moderate degree of light admitted by a shattered and broken 
window afforded. The appearance of the room caused a strange, inde- 
finable feeling to take possession of him. The feeling, however, was of 
awe rather than of horror. The room was hung with a dark cloth of a 
very fine texture. A bed, whose curtains were drawn closely around, 
stood at the farther end of the apartment. The curtains, which were of 
dark colour, were deeply trimmed with black crape. A dressing-table, 
covered with black cloth, stood near the window. An antique cabinet and 
a few chairs, whose eushions were covered with the same material, consti- 
tuted the other portion of the furniture which this singular room con- 
tained. The floor was likewise covered with black cloth, which was more 
stout in quality than that employed for the other purposes we have de- 
scribed. 

Broadface advanced further into the room, and at length stood close to 
the window. The atmosphere was still very thick, and the snow was fall- 
ing as fast as it had previously done. T re which had the ap- 

nce of a vast sheet of white paper, caused it to be more light than 
it would otherwise have been, and was the only means by which the ob- 
jects in the room could be distinguished. The snow had penetrated into 
the chamber through the aperture in the window, and had accumulated 
into a large heap upon the floor. At intervals sudden gusts of wind 
swept through the chamber, driving the snow against the dark drapery 
with which it was hung. The air was so cold that it was with the utmost 
difficulty that Broadface and his friend could retain the least warmth in 
their almost frozen limbs. | | 
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When they had somewhat cursorily inspected the chamber, they began 
to consider what steps they should next take. Hitherto their efforts had 
been fruitless. The object had not been attained. They had certainly 

netrated into the apartment, but their curiosity had been only gratified 

y their temerity. They had been admitted within its walls—they had 
been permitted to look upon its furniture; but the only circumstance 
that had at all excited their surprise was the manner in which the room 
was hung—the sombre and melancholy character that was imparted to 
it by the black drapery which was employed. The object of their search 
they had not discovered, whose mournful cries had ceased altogether. It 
is true, indeed, that they had not examined the bed ; and the close manner 
in which the curtains were drawn around it might seem to imply that 
something was concealed within, which was not intended to meet the eye 
of prying curiosity. 

Courageous as Broadface was, he hesitated before he ventured to draw 
aside the dark, heavy curtains, fearing, and indeed suspecting, that some 
horrible spectacle lay behind, which might give even yet a greater shock 
to their nerves than either he or his companion had as yet experienced. 

** Cum, Maister Broadfeace,” said Rough, “ we ha’ seen eneaf ; let’s goa 
whoam, for it bean’t vary pleasant staying here.” 

“We mun see what be i’ that bed fust,”’ said Broadface. 

“ “Nay, nay—be content, Maister Broadfeace ; we ha’ seen eneaf, I tell 
ee.” . 

“* We'll just tak’ a peep in, Robin, and then we'll goa, though I be 

— narvous aboot the matter, I confess.” 

na few minutes Broadface had mustered courage to lay his hands 
upon the curtains. He endeavoured to draw them aside, but they refused 
to move; he again made the attempt, and they at last slowly slid along 
the rod. Broadface had no sooner succeeded in partially drawing them 
aside than he precipitately retreated, and darted swiftly from the room, 
followed by his companion, who was ignorant of the cause of alarm, but 
appeared to be inspired with as great a terror as Broadface. Immediately 
after oe had quitted the chamber the door was violently swung to, and 
apparently without any human agency having been employed. 

Some minutes elapsed before the two men recovered. I[t required no 
further persuasion to induce Broadface to leave the unhallowed mansion, 
which he declared was the abode of every species of malignity and wicked- 
ness. 

When they had emerged from this dreary and melancholy place they 
directed their steps towards the town. Broadface, perhaps, scarcely knew 
himself what he had seen in the bed. His account was very unsatisfac- 
tory—as it was, indeed, likely to be, from the agitated state he was in 
when the curtains were drawn aside. He related that he had seen a long 
black object upon the bed, and which bore the shape of a coffin, and that 
within it was laid the body of a human being. 

The disturbances at the Old Hall were discussed on the following day 
by most of the people in the neighbourhood ; but whilst the majority at- 
tached the most implicit belief to the statement made by Broadface and 
his companion, there were a few who remained in doubt as to the amount 


of importance that should be given to his narrative, and who, perhaps, 


suspected’ that he had to a considerable extent been acted upon by an 
overwrought imagination. | 
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IX. 


THE RUINS OF THE PRIORY AND SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGE, 


THE land on that part of the Yorkshire coast where the scene of the 
present narrative is laid, is for miles and miles remarkably sterile and 
black, presenting to the eye of the traveller few signs of a healthy or 
profitable vegetation. It consists principally of bleak pasture land, which 
seems quite inadequate to afford sufficient provender for the few flocks of 
sheep and herds of cattle which at almost all seasons of the year are to be 
seen grazing upon it. The land from time to time has suffered severely 
by the incursions of the sea, and fields that at one time were covered with 
herbage have now been joined to the bed of the ocean. The frequent 
tempests with which this part of the coast is visited have caused the 
outlines of the land to be rugged and uneven; and hence the innumerable 
inlets and promontories with which it abounds. The beach is bounded 
by rocks of a peculiar conformation, and the most extraordinary size. 

here are also rocks separated from the mainland, and which rise to the 
height of several feet in the midst of the ocean. These are seldom to be 
reached except when the tide has receded to its lowest point. 

A narrow and deep gully, which intersects the land for several miles, 
runs down to the part of the coast to which I refer. A shallow stream 
of the purest water flows through it, now smoothly and quietly meandering 
along, amid the dark and spreading trees which overhang it—now rolling 
swiftly and impetuously over the rocks that here and there obstruct its pas- 
sage. Sometimes its low murmurs fall like softest music upon the ear—at 
others it sounds more harsh, as, boiling and surging, it leaps from rock to 
rock. The stream takes its rise some miles into the interior of the country, 
and finally discharges itself into the sea. Each side of this gully is thickly 
set with timber, some of which has attained to a great height. It is 
difficult to find a road through it, the underwood being thick and very 
troublesome. The most convenient track is by the margin of the stream, 
which, however, it is frequently difficult to avoid falling into. 

When this gully has been traversed to the extent of two or three 
miles from the beach of the sea, an old ruin on the brow of the hill may 
be seen. It stands in a field, but at a considerable distance from any 
habitation,. and is rarely visited except by a casual traveller, who may 
think it. worth his while to put himself to considerable inconvenience and 
expense for the purpose of inspecting a valuable relic of antiquity. It 
was built probably about the year 1100 by the monks, and presents many 
of the features of the architecture of this period. Although it had under- 
gone many changes in various reigns, during that of Henry VIII. it was 
almost entirely demolished. The walls (a portion of which have 
gradually crumbled away) are completely overgrown with ivy, which 
pend in long festoons down the sides; in several parts of the ruin, 
columns, with their capitals in good preservation, are to be seen ; the 
transept and the altar are perfectly distinct, and the cells of the monks, 
in which they were accustomed to perform penance, were likewise in an 
excellent state of preservation. The ruin stands upon the estate which 
formerly belonged to the Mortimers, and had been guarded with great 
care by each successive member of the family. 

It was one afternoon, in the beginning of the year, that an old man, 
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dressed very shabbily, and somewhat in the fashion of a foreigner, might 
be seen wandering censttely amongst the walls of this aged ruin. 
His hair was quite grey, and he wore a somewhat long beard, which de- 
scended below his chin. Over his shoulder was thrown a small poke, or 
wallet, which seemed to be filled with provisions. In one hand he carried 
a thick stick, upon which he occasionally leaned for support. The counte- 
nance of the old man was neither prepossessing nor venerable. It was 
deeply furrowed, and indicated violent and irresistible passions. The 
eyes were grey and keen, and, as some sudden thoughts flashed across 
his mind, they would all at once brighten up and become exceedingly 
animated. The features were good, and the face, though apparent 
disfigured by age and headlong passion, had once, perhaps, been hand- 
some. 

The old man, as he paced up and down, seemed nearly the whole of 
the time to be hacteel in deep thoughts. They appeared not to be of a 
very pleasant description, for ever and again he would suddenly stand 
still, grasp his stick with a tight hold, grind his teeth together, and dark 
frowns would pass over his countenance. 

‘“‘ There was a time,” he muttered, “ when the sight of this place would 
have caused my heart to leap with joy. *Tis past—ha, ha—past. Times 
change—fortune is inconstant—but the heart changes too, ha, ha, ha! 
The heart changes too, and what at one time would have affected it 
greatly, produces at another not the slightest sensation. Yes, I have 
outlived feeling—I have outlived hope. There is but one gratification 
on earth which can gladden this aged heart, and it shall be mine—yes, it 
shall be mine. In spite of fate itself, it shall be mine. I have not for 
years and years—slow, weary, troublesome years—endured misery, 
poverty, insult, neglect—patiently borne hunger and starvation—every 
evil that could befal one—I have not for so many long years endured 
these in vain; no, no. The goal is at hand—'tis in sight—lI see it; I 
see it with these aged eyes! When that is accomplished, my life is at an 
end—my occupation gone. There is nothing further worth living for.” 

The old man continued to walk to and fro for a considerable time, 
sometimes muttering to himself words couched in an angry spirit, some- 
times in the deepest silence, his eyes steadfastly bent upon the ground. 
He evidently persevered in this exercise for the purpose of keeping him- 
me! warm, for the air was bitterly cold, and his limbs were trembling 
violently. 

The Slodes of evening had already begun to gather around him, when 
he began to consider how he should provide for himself for the night. 

“This is no place,” he said, “ for this aged and worn-out body, but it 
is not the first time that its only covering has been the broad canopy 
of heaven. There should be, if my recollection is not playing me 
false, some cells underneath, which the old monks had for devotional 


purposes.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE CONFEDERATES; OR, THE DAYS OF 
MARGARET OF PARMA.” 


XXX. 


Tur Temple gardens were at that time very celebrated. The many 
Oriental fountains, the dark-leafed sweet chesnut, and many a fruit and 
flower then but freshly imported from Palestine, and now so lon 
naturalised among us that we scarcely remember their origin, leaneireed 
to them an air of strangeness as well as beauty. Here, in the afternoon, 
the Templars enjoyed an hour's leisure ; if, indeed, the grave deportment 
now prescribed to the young men during their short taste of recreation 
could be said to denote enjoyment. 

As Almeric, the last to leave the refectory, was about to take his wa 
thither, the Dauphin d’Auvergne, who yet lingered in the court- wd 
beckoned him to his side. This summons was an honour which effaced 
all sense of his recent humiliation ; and with a glowing cheek he hastened 
to the prince’s side. 

“I would speak a few serious words with you, D’Aulnoy,” said Guy 
d’Auvergne, in his usual grave manner. ‘‘ You have excited in me a 
growing interest, which your behaviour to-day has confirmed. It grieves me 
to see what efforts are made to lead you from the path of honour, which, I 
doubt not, you would follow were you but left to your own bent. I think 
it worth while to make an effort in your favour. Open your heart to me 
without reserve, and I will aid you with my counsel.” 

He paused for an answer ; but receiving none, continued : 

‘In temporal matters my assistance may not be useless, or my experi- 
ence without avail.” 

Again he paused, and looked steadily, inquiringly into Almerie’s eyes, 
as though he sought to read his soul through them, and then added with 
emphasis : 

« In the early part of a Templar’s life—especially of such as have not, 
like me, been bred in the Temple, but, like you, won their spurs before 
taking the red cross—of such | have have had occasion to remark, that 
their souls are often troubled with doubts and scruples. Should yours be 
so unfortunate as to have been so beset, that foul-mouthed, heretical 
Montfaucon, and that scarce less infidel Fravaux, are not likely to have 
made the weight lighter by their sneers and scoffs. Open yourself to me, 
my young friend—from me, rest assured, you will learn the truth of all 
things concerning the Temple.” 

Almerie was touched even more by the manner in which these words 
were spoken than by their import, and more than all by the obvious 
kindness that influenced the dauphin’s conduct towards him. A few 
hours since, how gladly would he have availed himself of this opportunity 
to speak in Flamel’s behalf; but now his plans were changed—how could 
VOL. XXV, 4 
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he, moreover, obey the warm impulse of gratitude and confidence which 
this kindness inspired, and reveal what lay so heavy on his soul, without 
entering into a detailed account of recent transactions, and thereby ac- 
cusing a fallen man and bringing others to punishment? He revolted 
at the treachery of implicating his companions ; still his heart yearned to 
correspond with the frank appeal of the dauphin, and a new hope sprung 
up in connexion with it, which, together with his inward struggle, kept 
him so long sileut, that before his mind was made up how to word his 
confession, so as to commit no one but himself, he had mechanically fol- 
lowed the dauphin through the main part of the building to the apart- 
ments of the latter, which were close to those occupied by the grand 
master. 

It was not until they had passed the outer chamber, in which attentive 
squires and some fréres servans were loitering in expectation of their 
services being needed, that Guy d'Auvergne thought fit to renew the 
conversation. 

“ Will my young friend,” he said, motioning him to take his place 
beside him on the stone projection within the bay-window, ‘ make a clean 
breast and receive absolution at my hands? If it so please you, none 
shall know what you may confide to me, but you have a ilbddeocheg 
friend in the grand master.” 

‘‘ He would not remain long my friend, nor. will you, I doubt, when 
you hear the whole truth,” answered D’Aulnoy, with a clouded brow. 

“* However grave your offences, we have the power to absolve you,” the 
dauphin replied. 

* In good sooth,” said Almeric, with frankness, “ I hardly know how 
to open my mind, even in confession, on so delicate a subject as that 
which perplexes me even now. Could I indeed seek the consolations of 
the Church anywhere else but in the Temple——” ° 

** And wherefore seek them elsewhere? Think you our clerical 
brothers are less holy than other priests?” said Guy d’Auvergne, coldly. 

‘Not so:- but what I have to communicate. Well, you shall judge 
for yourself,’’ said Almeric, ashamed of his irresolution. ‘“ How could [ 
tell one of our own brothers, knight or clerk, that I bitterly lament ever 
having become a Templar? I now confess it to you, dauphin, as I would 
to the grand master himself; because I may hope, through your inter- 
cession with the Pope, for a release from my vows. I may hope that you 
will renounce a bad Templar—one in whom the Order would lose nothing 
—and that you will restore to the world and to happiness a man who 
might yet endeavour to make himself worthy of the boon.” 

Guy d’ Auvergne listened with calm attention. No trace of surprise 
or displeasure was visible on his countenance. If it in anything differed 
from its general expression, its habitual sadness deepened, Almeric thought, 
but that was all. 

“It cannot be,” he said, meeting the ardent, expectant gaze of the 
young man with one of regret. ‘The white robe of the Temple may be 
exchanged but for another white robe—-that of the Carthusians. I have 
been in the Order since the age of eleven—have, therefore, much ex- 
perience of its rules, but never have I seen it otherwise.” 

“Is there no return to the world—to honour—to peace of mind, pos- 
sible ?” exclaimed D’Aulnoy, passionately. 
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“What mean you?—the Temple confers honour on whom it shelters,” 
said the dauphin, haughtily, “and peace of mind is ever with a clean 
conscience. 

“Worldly honour it bestows even on the vilest that conform with its 
outward observances ; but how can it keep unsullied him who has broken 
his vows ?” 

“For such a one there is confession, expiation, and forgiveness,” said 
the prince. ‘‘ Cleanse your conscience and better your ways, and you 
will be happy within our walls as elsewhere.” 

“ Happy ! never !” exclaimed Almeric, with an explosion of bitterness 
he could not control. “I may, peradventure, sin no more—though that 
will be difficult, for flesh is frail; but be happy in abstaining from all 
that makes life desirable! Ah, dauphin, you cannot think so !” 

“This chastening of the flesh is good for the soul’s weal,” said Guy 
d’Auvergne, with a deep sigh. “All men have known such longings 
and strivings in their youth, even those who have overcome all other 
obstacles ; but peace comes in after years—and hopes, too,” he added, 
with upraised eyes, “though other hopes than those which fire your 
blood now.” 

“If there were but war!—but the chance of losing a joyless life on 
the battle-field !” continued D’Aulnoy, heedless of the dauphin’s reply ; 
“for I am not one of those who can be happy in foregoing the pleasures 
of youth, or in seeking them when those pleasures are forbidden. My 
heart well-nigh bursts with impatience at this enforced seclusion, and my 
conscience harasses me with remorse when I break my vows. And weré 
all this rigour endured for some holy purpose—were it to gain Heaven 
—were we but sure that Hell itself had no part and parcel in the 
Temple !” 

** Montfaucon has been at his old work, I see,” said Guy d'Auvergne, 
indignantly—* the foul-mouthed villain! Chains are too light a punish- 
ment for such as he—but we may not shed Christian blood.” 

“Did he invent the story of the Mysterious Head and its magical 

wer ?” asked Almeric, with decision. 

‘What head ?” inquired the dauphin, in surprise. ‘* Who has dared 
to poison your mind with such abominations ?” 

*e allude to the head of a girl—men say of a Saracen maiden—who 
met with foul play at the hand of a Templar. It was kept some time 
at the Pilgrim’s Castle.” 

The dauphin listened like one bewildered ; but suddenly his eye was 
lighted up with intelligence. 

“You mean, doubtless, the head of one of the blessed virgins that 
wended unto Cologne with holy Ursula. It was at Acre, whence brought 
to Limasso, and is now here—a blessed, holy relic, such as it behoves all 
good Christians to revere.” 

“Cursed be the tongue that maligned it!’ exclaimed Almeric, ex- 
asperated with Fravaux for having abused his credulity—“ and around 
that head the Templars consecrate their girdles ?” 

“ Those,” replied the dauphin, “‘ who have the opportunity of so doing, 
consecrate them at higher shrines. I wound mine three times round the 
blessed pillar of Our Lady at Nazareth, hoping thereby to infuse into it, 
and to imbibe myself, some portion of the divine essence that once per- 
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vaded that dark cave where Our Lord drew first mortal breath. The 
angel’s wings may have brushed that very pillar as he came to the Virgin 
on his mission of glory. From that day I have been a better man.” 

The dauphin spoke with the simple conviction of those early days ; 
and something of the same glow warmed the superstitious breast of 
Almeric as he replied : 

“Ah, were the sanctification and the glories of Palestine still open 
to the Templar, who would not joy in the Cross; but now what is there 
before us ?” 

“ Our lot is indeed altered,” said Guy d'Auvergne, his countenance 
resuming the melancholy from which his momentary excitement had 
roused it. ‘I know what you desire is unprecedented—I believe im- 

ossible ; I do not think the grand master could ask, or the Pope grant 
it, still I will confide your wishes to Molay himself.” 

“IT implore you to urge the point with him,” D’Aulnoy eagerly ex- 
claimed ; “ my sin is so great I can find no peace here—not even if my 
conscience were cleansed by penance and repentance, for others would 
still suffer, and those the dearest objects on earth.” 

‘** What mean you ?” 

“ Alas! I have seduced a poor, but honest maiden, and she——” 

The countenance of the dauphin darkened at these words. He invo- 
luntarily interrupted him with a hurried exclamation, and then continued 
vehemently, his cheek and brow inflamed with anger : 

“ Tt was not enough that you tainted your soul with magical and un- 
hallowed practices—that you yielded up your spirit to covetousness—but 
you must stoop to some low leman! and now, forsooth, instead of turning 
with horror and scorn from the tempter, you still cling to the evil you 
should cast from you like the adder from your path—nay, crush like the 
worm beneath your heel !” 

The dauphin ceased to speak, and eyed D’Aulnoy with a look of 
scorn. 

‘* Have you, then, never known what it is to pity—to feel—to love ?” 
stammered the conscience-stricken Almeric. 

“Never!” replied the prior with energy; “mever, so help me the 
sweet Queen of Heaven at my utmost need! She alone has ever re- 
ceived my homage. I have not so much as saluted the cheek of woman 
—not even that of the mother who bore me—of the sisters who hung at 
the same breast as myself—since the day when I became a Templar. 
My strength—my vigour—the throbs of my heart as well as my life- 
blood have all been bound within the limits of my vows. Whilst you, 
base youth, have not only broken every vow in turn, but, displacing the 
very corner-stone of our edifice, have admitted the strange woman to 
the love of a Templar. How dared you seek in the world what you had 
renounced at our altars ?” 

The dauphin rose and hastily left the room. Almeric doubted not an 
instant but that he was gone to inform the grand master, and that an 
immediate and signal punishment would follow the avowal of the most 
heinous crime that could be committed by a Templar; for the chief aim 
and policy of this association, like those of all power-loving, religious 
communities, was to allow no tie whatever to link its members with 
interests unconnected with the Order. But the die was cast, and there 
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was nothing for it but to await patiently the issue. The hour-glass 
showed how time - Py still Almeric remained, being unwilling to leave 
the apartment until he should have received intimation to that effect. At 
last he heard a step approaching, which he thought to be that of a 
squire; but he was mistaken, The dauphin himself re-entered, with 
his brow still stern; but his asperity seemed to have in some measure 
subsided. 

“‘T bade you speak in confidence—therefore my tongue is bound,” he 
said, as he approached Almeric; ‘ but I wish you would open yourself as 
frankly to the grand master, and above all to one of the clericals—sa 
Peter of Boulogne—as you have done to me. Jaques Molay had wife 
and child before taking the Cross; his judgment in these matters may, 

radventure, be sounder—his indulgence greater than mine. Maybe 
fe'l know better than myself how to recal an erring soul, which I cannot 
bring myself to think irreclaimable.” ‘ 

“Tell all to the grand master,” said Almeric, with a sudden effort. 
‘To-morrow I will kneel at his feet and confess my guilt—let the 
punishment be what it may, I will bear it with resignation. Repeat to 
him all I have told you; but let me not see him till to-morrow. I 
would have a few hours for preparation, then I shall be ready to suffer— 
to expiate all my crimes.” 

The Prior of Normandy remained a minute silent, and then replied : 
“ Well, young man, be it so; you shall not be called up till to-morrow. 
Expiation effaces sin, however deep its die. I rejoice that your manli- 
ness relieves me from the perplexity in which your candour placed me. 
Go, D’Aulnoy, prepare in silence and meditation for the, to you at 
least, eventful morrow.” And Guy d’Auvergne motioned the youth 
from his presence. 


XXXI. 


Tue hours that intervened before midnight mass appeared an age to 
the impatient conspirators; but to none were they so irksome as to 
Almeric d’Aulnoy. Thought was intolerable—the future seemed to him 
a blank, and the past a page he cared not to read again. His conscience, 
his hopes, his reason, love, remorse and superstition, warred fiercely 
within him; and so great was the tumult in his untutored mind that 
anything seemed better than this state of suspense —these hours of inac- 
tivity. Had he been at liberty he would have mounted one of his 
mettled chargers, and sought to still the unwelcome suggestions of his 
fancy by the sound of clattering hoofs—to equalise the throbbings of his 
anxious heart by the increased pulsation of his arteries. But no; this 
day was a type of the life that lay before him—repose, a death-like calm, 
when every nerve was strained with eagerness, when action—action—a 
free use of his energies, was as necessary to him as the air he breathed. 
But, like other and happier ones, that weary day at length was on the 
wane, and the setting sun threw its parting rays upon the tall, narrow 
windows of the Temple, lighting up one after another with the semblance 
of a blazing fire, whilst the fading light mellowed all objects within. 

Connecting the main building with the chapter-hall ran a long, narrow 
gallery, containing stone effigies of the successive grand masters ran 
along the wall. No other ornament desecrated, and seldom did the foot- 
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step of the living break the cold silence of this apartment devoted to the 
illustrious dead. 

Yet that evening three persons were pacing it up and down in silence. 
The venerable white beard and noble form, slightly bent with age, 
bespoke the grand master; and his companions were Guy d’ Auvergne 
and Peter of Boulogne. At last Molay raised his eyes from the floor, 
and turned them mechanically upon the stone warriors, to whose coun- 
tenances the chisel had lent an unvarying expression of grim melancholy, 
which was augmented by the waning light. 

“1 could well-nigh wish myself among ye,” he said, in the husky tone 
age had imparted to a once loud clear voice; “indeed, by the immutable 
law of nature, the day is at hand when I shall fill the last vacant place in 
yonder niche; but I have not lived, nor shall I die, with so wich glory 
as ye did.” 

‘Be of better heart, brother,” said D’Auvergne, but his voice was less 
assured than usual; “ you have trodden as good a path as any of them.”’ 

“ Nay, nay—lI have been a loyal and a true soldier, but nothing more. 
Our chronicles will barely record my name. I shall not even claim an 
honoured grave. The sands of the East were for the most of them their 
winding-sheet. I shall die the inglorious death of a monkling !” 

* You have lived to more purpose, and doubtless will die more vene- 
rated, my good lord, than many whose effigies we now gaze upon,” said 
Peter of Boulogne. ‘If our records speak the truth, there have been 
those among our chiefs who, like the rulers of greater states, wielded the 
sceptre with too bold, and others with too timid a sway. Many have 
been wise ; but, alas! some foolish—and even a few were false.” 

“Never will I credit your musty parchments if they record such 
things!” said the Prior of Normandy, with indignation. 

“If they contain blasphemy against the Order, thank God I cannot 
read them!” said Jaques Molay, bluntly. 

“Faith!” rejoined D’Auvergne, “I have ever the less regretted my 
want of scholarship that romances are but dull lies at best, and from all 
I can gather history is a profitless study, showing man sinning and 
punished, yet ever sinning afresh.” 

“It is, in truth,” said Peter of Boulogne, “a faithful record of the 
crimes and sufferings of generation after generation ; yet it teaches use- 
ful lessons—it enables man to foresee probable evils, to read the fickle 
human heart, and to turn its wickedness to account.” 

“ A gloomy picture!” replied D’Auvergne. “I will echo the sentiment 
of my revered brother, and thank God I am no clerk !” 

The dauphin’s haughty look was met with a smile of such contemp- 
tuous meaning as required no book-learning to read aright; but his 
attention, as well as Jaques Molay’s, was otherwise engaged, and again 
silence prevailed as they turned at the end of the gallery to retrace their 
steps down it. The priest was the first to speak. 

“See,” he said, pointing to one of the rudely carved figures, “ Bern- 
hard de Tremelay, grand master in 1153, whose ambition and rapacity, 
unredeemed even by his valour, threw a slur upon the Order, and cost 
him his life on the walls of Ascalon, which long defied the efforts of the 
whole Christian army, including the Templars and the Hospitallers. 

When at last a breach was, with incredible exertions, effected, Bernhard, 
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anxious, as our enemies insinuate, to appropriate all the booty, or, as our 
friends insist, the glory, threw himself, with forty Templars, within it, 
and opposed the ingress of the Christian forces. The infidels, recovering 
their surprise, slew them to a man, and closing the breach, held out for 
another year, at the expense of how much Christian blood I need 
not tell.” 

“A rash, but a soldierly deed!” said Jaques Molay, with flashing eye. 

“The soldier may be rash, but not the leader,” replied Peter of 
Boulogne; ‘“ want of judgment may lose more advantages than valour 
can gain.” 

Guy d’ Auvergne looked thoughtfully on the image of the grim warrior 
whose bones were mouldering in the dust of Ascalon, and then turned his 
gaze to the next figure, carved in wood, and covered with a mail shirt, a 
curious specimen of art in its infancy, and could scarcely be supposed to 
resemble the original it was intended to recal; yet it obviously excited 
the dauphin’s interest. 

* He,”’ observed Peter of Boulogne, “cast a still deeper stain on the 
Order—one which not even the most friendly of our chronicles can 
palliate. Bertram of Blancfort, successor to Bernhard de Tremelay, 
intercepted Abbas, the Sultan of Egypt, in his flight from his revolted 
people, with Nasireddin his son, their harems and treasures. He slew 
Abbas, and bore away his son, with the rest of the troop, captive. Not 
content with so rich a prize, the grasping Blancfort sold Nasireddin to 
the rebels for a large sum, and sent him back in an iron cage to meet 
a horrid death.” 

‘“€ Well,” said Molay, ‘‘ wherein lay his sin ?” 

“ Pshaw! an infidel dog,” muttered the dauphin. 

“My son, he was a convert to Christianity,” answered Peter of 
Boulogne. 

The grand master and the Prior of Normandy crossed themselves with 
deep reverence; and casting a look of horror on the effigy of Bertram de 
Blancfort, hurried away from it. 

“A heavy sin!” murmured Molay ; “how was it expiated ?” 

“Not on earth,”’ replied Peter of Boulogne. ‘ Another such as Ber- 
tram of Blancfort is Odo de St. Amand—that noble figure standing at 
his right hand. The assassins, being at last weary of paying a heavy 
tribute to the Templars, whilst they exacted such from all the princes of 
the East, determined to embrace Christianity, as the only means of 
ridding themselves of the burden, and sent a trusty messenger to the 
King Almeric of Jerusalem, to treat of this great matter to the Temple— 
for it would have been a noble thing to have been the means of bringing 
into the true Church a whole host of infidels such as these; but Odo de 
St. Amand, in order not to lose his tribute, waylaid the messenger, and 
had him murdered in the hills by a false-hearted traitor, Gaultier Duver- 
nay by name.” 

‘The murderer could have been no Templar!” exclaimed the dauphin. 

« Alas! a knight of our Order, and of our country.” 

“The hound !—say I not well, my son?” said Molay, reddening at the 
unguarded exclamation which had escaped him in the procurator’s pre- 
sence, and smacked more of the tent than of the palace: “ but is this 
fact proved ?” 
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“Our enemies think so,” said Peter of Boulogne. ‘“ Alas! you see 
our Order can reckon black sheep in its fold—such are the renegades 
Nipurias and Roger de St. Alban, an Englishman—he, too, turned Mus- 
sulinan to wed Saladin’s fair sister, and raised his Templar’s lance against 
the holy city.” 

And you think me too severe with these younglings when I attempt 
to train them in the path of honour, and make a powerful effort to turn 
them from crimes that lead to disgrace and perdition.” 

«* The crimes of obscure members of our community can affect it but 
little,” said Peter of Boulogne, pointedly; “ but the errors of its chiefs 
may cast a blemish on its fair fame, or involve its dearest interests.” 

But,” continued Molay, without heeding Peter of Boulogne’s allu- 
sion, “it is a heavy task for a poor, erring mortal, who can hardly feel his 
own way through this world’s darkness, to guide others—especially for 
one whose eyes are fixed beyond the grave on an eternal and imperish- 
able realm.” 

“Ay,” said the dauphin, “it is hard to grapple with consciences, and 
guide obstinate wills—to curb the ardent, and reassure sinking spirits! 
Far easier is it to tame the wild horse panting for its free pastures, or to 
grapple with the fiercest foe !” 

“ And yet,” said Peter of Boulogne, with animation, “is it not a noble 
work to steer the storm-tossed vessel safe into port?—by prudent 
pilotage to guide it amid the breakers—to look out ahead and ery ‘ Won’ 
at each danger left behind? Each stride forward to him who can, is a 
glorious one. The eye that truly watches feels no inclination to slumber 
—the open ear catches the distant sound—the ready brain matures plans 
to meet every emergency. . Only the unwary sentinel is overtaken by 
surprise. Power is the lever to all great things; and to possess it is a 
burden, say you!” 

Peter of Boulogne’s sudden energy fell. The hectic flush on his cheek 
faded away, and left it as sallow as before. The mean, thin figure that 
seemed for an instant to expand with the fulness of thought, shrunk into 
its native diminutiveness, and a sorrowful expression settled on his brow. 
An inward revelation told Molay and the dauphin at that moment that 
a really efficient leader must be born such; and that Peter of Boulogne 
had within him the resources of genius, which their well-nerved arms 
could not supply. For one second they felt the inferiority of their half- 
developed energies to the well-trained faculties of their companion. 
They caught, however, but a passing glimpse of the truth, which imme- 
diately closed again upon them. 

**A poor soldier of the Cross,” muttered Jaques Molay, turning to 
TD)’ Auvergne, “ may, indeed, be deficient in that great wisdom which, 
according to our reverend brother, is necessary to fill duly the high 
charge wherewith it has pleased God that I should be invested; but in 
my poor judgment, an honest heart and the firm will to act rightly may 
guide a man through life and lead him to an honourable end.” 

“Such are my thoughts, brother,” responded Guy d’Auvergne. 

Peter of Boulogne sighed deeply, but remained silent ; for he felt how 
idle would be the attempt to convince his companions that the qualities 
calculated to ensure the happiness and good fame of an individual may 
be all-sufficient to the glory, or even the preservation, of a community. 
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An awkward pause ensued. The brows of all three were clouded. At 
length Molay spoke, his eye lighting upon a tall, knightly figure to 
which the chisel had done more justice than ordinary ; the noble features, 
rane in their melancholy expression, bore some resemblance to the 
dauphin. 

“This must have been a gallant knight and a good soldier,” the 
grand master observed, complacently examining a form which seemed 
familiar to his eye. ‘Surely so great an Order as ours can have har- 
boured none but ambitious or grasping men ?” 

Peter of Boulogne, with difficulty recalling his wandering thoughts, 
turned his eye listlessly on the statue, then on Jaques Molay; but re- 
covering himself, he replied : 

“The Temple never boasted a bolder lance than Jaques de Mailly ; 
but what availed his singular valour, or even that of the unfortunate 
Girard de Ridefort, whose image stands there beside him, to efface the 
evils which the vindictiveness of the latter brought, not only upon the 
Temple, but upon the whole Christian power in the East? See that 
harsh, malignant countenance, expressive of every bad passion—passions 
which lost us Palestine, every rood of which is enriched with Christian 
blood !” 

“T remember,” said Guy d’Auvergne, “I have heard something of 
his mortal feud with Raymond of Tripolis ; but it is the latter who, if I 
recollect rightly, was, upon his demise, discovered to be an apostate, that 
all treachery must be attributed.” 

“ Doubtless,” returned the procurator, “ but he was irritated by Ride- 
fort, whose quarrel with him was of a purely personal character. It took 
its rise in interests wholly unconnected with the Order, and which he 
should have forgotten the moment he assumed the red cross. Early in 
life he desired the hand of a rich heiress—vassal to Raymond de Tripolis 
—and being unable to obtain his consent to the marriage, disappointment 
and anger drove him into the Temple; but his resentment domineered all 
other feelings, even over a sense of duty. Baldwin 1V., on his death-bed, 
committed his realm to the joint care of the Templars, Hospitailers, and 
Raymond de Tripolis, during his nephew’s minority ; but that feeble infant 
dying before the close of his first year of tutelage, Ridefort, merely to oppose 
Raymond—perhaps, in his turn, to thwart his ambition—put the crown 
of Jerusalem on the head of Guy de Lusignan and Sybilla his wife, when 
with a keener perception of his high duties he would have seized so 
favourable a moment to secure the sovereignty to our Order. The throne 
was in reality vacant—months must have passed before the Pope and the 
rulers of the West could have determined on a successor to it. He might 
have made opposition among the European powers the pretext for sus- 
pending all election whatever; whilst well-timed representations in the 
West might have confirmed our supremacy in the East. But a paltry 
jealousy, and a more paltry revenge, blinded Ridefort to the real advan- 
tages of his position. By opposing Raymond too bluntly, he threw him 
irrecoverably into the enemies’ ranks; and the election of an imbecile 
prince and a meretricious princess sealed the fate of the fairest conquest 
that ever lay within mortal grasp. Let me render justice to the Hospi- 
tallers. Roger du Moulin, their grand master, resisted in vain the mad 
impetus given by Ridefort—in vain did their chapter oppose his head- 
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strong impulses—he immolated all other interests on the altar of his 
hatred. Contrary to Roger du Moulin’s advice, and against all the dic- 
tates of prudence and wisdom, he gave that fatal battle at Hittin, near 
the Lake of Genezareth, where the grand master of the Hospitallers fell, 
and Ridefort himself escaped narrowly, fighting like an enraged lion, But 
there was one who fled not from that bloody field—not even when the 
beauseant had ceased to wave over the mangled corpses of the Christians. 
That man was Jaques de Mailly, grand marshal of the Order. He stood 
the fury of the onslaught with a courage so prodigious that the infidels 
fancied he was St. George come down among the Templars to fight their 
battle; nor durst they, so great was their dread of his unwearied arm, 
come within the sweep of his brand. Even when all had fallen around 
him, they still stood aloof, and generously offered him unmolested retreat. 
Though quite alone he scorned their offer; and not venturing to ap- 

roach, they slew him and his white charger with arrows from afar, and, 
echalan him even in death, covered their heads with the sand reddened 
with his blood, in order to become great and strong as he.” 

The old Templars listened eagerly to a narrative so much in accord- 
ance with the taste of that day, and admiration lighted up their grave 
features. 

“ Jaques de Mailly—noble brother!” said the dauphin ; “ now that I 
know thy worth, I shall never pass thee without a throb at my heart— 
would that I were worthy of thee!” 

Molay stood gazing on the statue. “Thou wert happy,” he murmured, 
and turned away. 

“ But Ridefort might have been still happier if his life and his death 
had been properly turned to the Order’s advantage,” continued Peter of 
Boulognue—* to think of such an opportunity being lost! Alas! that 
opportunities should ever be lost !” 

Molay paced the corridor with quick steps. 

‘* All here represented,” said he, “ died on the field of battle, or under 
tortures inflicted by the infidels, none of an inglorious death. I trust 
none slept their last on the couch of idleness? Say, brother.” 

“ There,” observed Peter of Boulogne, glancing to his right—“ there 
is one with, as you see, a dog carved at his feet,* who, feeling the grand 
master’s office too heavy for his weakness, resigned the charge into abler 
hands, and finished his days in a cloister.” 

* Do you not think,” inquired the dauphin, following his own train of 
thoughts—“ do you not think that there may be circumstances when 
to release a brother from vows which he cannot keep may be advisable ?” 

“No better policy than to reject a bad member,” replied Peter of 
Boulogne, “ but there were no worse one than to return him to the world. 
Wise indeed was the rule that made such a step impossible.”’ 

“* Ay—impossible !” muttered the prince, thoughtfully. 

“It were sinful,” added the grand master, with emphasis, stopping 
and facing his friend—* it were sinful, brother, even to desire it. They 
dealin a meaning look; then Jaques Molay, pressing the dauphin’s 
hand, added, in a kind tone: “ Indeed, Guy, it cannot—it must not be.” 


* Showing that he did not die in battle. 
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“T feel you are right, my friend,” said Guy; “I ought not to have 
broached the subject.” 

‘‘ Punished he shall be as he deserves,” said Molay, firmly; “but I 
will punish as a father, not as a tyrant.” 

« Errors, such as D’Aulnoy’s, are the most dangerous,’’ observed Peter 
of Boulogue ; still I would counsel leniency. Were we indeed but fairly 


”? 


on our way to Cyprus—— 

Another significant glance was exchanged between Molay and D’ Au- 
vergne, and hastening the few strides that parted him from the door, the 
grand master ended the conference with an inclination of his head to the 
procurator, and took his way to his own apartments, followed by the 


dauphin. 








LADY E.S. WORTLEY’S PORTUGAL AND MADEIRA.* 


Never was there such a sparkling, vivacious, rattling, comical, amu- 
sing, sketchy, talkative, laughing, biting, joyous, lively, rollicking, fun 
and mirth-loving, and yet charming writer and tourist as the Lady 
Emmeline Stuart Wortley. When last we travelled with her ladyship it 
was in search of grotesque pictures in the harems of Tunisian beys; if 
the countries visited on the present occasion are of a somewhat more 
tamed and subdued tone, not so Lady Emmeline’s boisterous spirits and 
love of drollery and waggery. Witness the arrival at Vigo: 


We made the same voyage once before ; and when we came to the charming 
Bay of Vigo, its pretty features smiled upon us like those of an old acquaint- 
ance, and the scene enacted by the different occupants of the numerous boats 
that surrounded our steamer seemed so exactly the fac-simile of the one we 
had previously witnessed in that pleasing locality, that it appeared as if the 
same shrieks were calling forth the same echoes,—as if the same identical 
tongues were wagging, the same hands waving, heads bobbing, throats stretch- 
ing, arms extending, locks streaming in the wind, oars dripping, handkerchiefs 
fluttering, feet stamping with impatience, noses poking out with curiosity, eyes 
starting from their sockets with eagerness, and fruits glittering in the sunshine, 
in those dancing boats, as had greeted us when we first, some years ago, entered 
the harbour. Nay, one could have almost believed (so precisely similar were 
scene, sound, and everything) that they had never left off, but gone on unin- 
termittingly, struggling, pushing, wagging, dripping, poking, fluttering, waving, 
stamping, shrieking, stretching, and staring there. And did not that especial 
particular quarrel take place before ?—that exact chorus of screams and yells ? 
—that selfsame scramble from one boat to another ?—that very collision among 
the wee barks, and that pitched battle of hair-tearing, which threatens to end 
in an exchange of scalps? We depart, and leave them all at it still : if we should 
visit Vigo a dozen years hence, I feel convinced we shall find the same scene 
going on uninterruptedly—ay, to a hair, or, at any rate, to a handful of it. 


It is ever the same; so full is she of faney, and so exuberant in 
spirits, that it seems as if adjectives of all degrees, and expletives of all 


* A Visit to Portugal and Madeira. By the Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. 
Chapman and Hall. 
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expansiveness, would never suffice to express her buoyant overflowing 
fancies. If anything, it seems that her spirits—curbed one would think 
by the limited dimensions of a ship, and disturbed by the unwonted 
pressure of circumstances—are actually most exuberant on board, free as 
the air she breathes, and as little under restraint as the vast ocean she 
is gliding over. On the way from Lisbon to Madeira, a black lady—jet 
black—with all the features of a thorough-going negress, excited her 
‘‘profound commiseration” for the grief shown on quitting the shining 


Tagus. She did not sing 
Fleuve du Tage, je quitte tes bords heureux, 


her sobs would not permit her, but she wept, or rather blubbered lustily 
—a scene which our “ profound commiserator” appears to have enjoyed 
intensely : 


The poor weeping creature that so much excited my commiseration was ex- 
ceedingly homely, not to say plain, if the word could be properly applied to a 
face so full of ups and downs,—with swelling hillocks, of lips,—and lumps and 
bumps of brows, with salient protuberances and hollow indentations,—with 
wide caverns of nostrils, startling prominences of eyes, and bold promontories 
of cheek-bones jutting out over the Black Sea beneath ; besides a half-globular 
nose, a bulbous chin, and various irregularly-scattered knobs, and knots, and 

uffs, and bosses, and excrescences, diversifying the scene ; and grief, too, was 
by no means becoming to her particular style of ugliness (1 must, however, 
repeat, that with all these disadvantages of feature she had, when a little more 
composed, a truly attractive, sweet, soft, gentle countenance); if grief became 
her not, neither was the mode of dress she evidently delighted in a whit more 
favourable to her personal appearance. 

Like most of her race, she bad a decided leaning towards the brightest of all 
possible colours, and the most brilliant and promiscuous variety of them. She 
was dressed in a very expensive and handsome manner, but with bad taste ; 
and the confusion of bright hues, together with her jetty complexion, suggested 
the idea of a raven or blackbird dressed up in the borrowed plumes of a superb 
defunct parrot or departed macaw. A brilliant bonnet at the very back of her 
woolly head, a light veil, a gay dress, a gaudy shawl, gloves of the most lovely 
lilac hue, ribbons of shining dye and texture, formed, if I recollect rightly, part 
of her apparel. 


So much for the person of this dark heroine; now for her capacity 
for blubbering : 


How she did cry, poor soul! At one time she songht to conceal her tears 
from an inquisitive-looking passenger who stood near (not me, dear reader— 
she displayed great confidence in me), so she pulled down her little delicate 
veil, which in half a moment was drenched through and through with her 
tears ;—well! it certainly was not “ great cry and little wool,” and it clung 
like a “ burking-plaster” over her prominent mouth and face, all swelled with 
weeping ; when she with difficulty raised it, it hung on the beautiful bonnet 
in the semblance of a piece of old rag. 

Yes! how she did weep! one could hardly believe such torrents conld pour 
from human eyes. Such were the floods of tears, that a nervous person, new 
to nautical life, might think we were shipping a sea of salt water (though at 
the time we were still in the fresh water and smooth Tagus), and begin to ad- 
just the swimming-belt or life-preserver in the neighbourhood of this profuse 
weeper. They were almost required ; without weeping yourself, you might be 
actually drowned in tears. Drowned in tears, indeed, she was,—you saw her 
struggling—you heard “the bubbling cry”—the gasp,—you marked her satu- 
rated shawl, the dripping scarf, the damp bonnet-strings, the wetted wristbands, 
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the drenched veil, the soaked lace, the swamped frills, the streaming ribbons, 
the wringing kid gloves,—the very parasol moistened,—with dismay. The 
members of the Royal Humane Society might have hopelessly drowned them- 
selves had they attempted te recover her from the effects of immersion in her 
own tears, still-flowing, never-pausing,—still-beginning, never-ending, ap- 
parently. Never, surely, poured such continuous showers from the bosom of 
a black cloud before! 


It was in vain that the beards of the gentlemen distracted for a 
moment her ladyship’s attention. That there were on board beards of 
every imaginable diversity of time, trim, untrim, and growth—Charles 
I., Solyman the Magnificent, Tamerlane the Tartar, Francis I. of France, 
Frederic Barbarossa (Redbeard), Bluebeard, Methuselah, the Conseript 
Fathers, Boabdil, the Wandering Jew, Old Parr—a perfect wilderness of 
beards—she would still, perforce, return to her dark friend in grief : 


Left to her own meditations, as I previously described, she soon relapsed 
into her former state of woe and lamentation ; and | found her in a piteous 
condition. Poor thing! her visage was so doubly swollen now by her constant 
weeping—she was always of a very plethoric habit of face—that it closely re- 
sembled a huge black sponge : one felt almost inclined to take and squeeze it 
dry for her. The nose was buried in the puffy mass, otherwise one might have 
caken hold of that to wring it by. She cried so heartily and continuously, that 
really it might almost have been feared she would positively melt away—have 
to be put into bottle, or decanted off, to preserve any remains of her, or actu- 
ally hastily mopped up, and altogether poured into a laclirymatory (if such things 
existed now) and hermetically sealed. 

Really if the captain had come by in haste, he might have made some strange 
mistake, just glancing as he passed, and hearing that the hapless dame was so 
“ melted in tears.” He might, perhaps, have treated the matter lightly, too, 
as the man in the song treated another curious catastrophe ; for however kindly 
disposed the captains of these steamers are, they are so accustomed to see the 
utterly sea-sick, or the drowned-in-tears voyagers, who quit home and friends 
for the first time, that they are just a little case-hardened ; and thus might he 
have parodied the song— 


“Here! remove this young urchin so sick,— 
And just mop up that passenger, quick! 
(Since the steward says, and so it appears, 
The she’s melted away all in tears.) 

’Tis a queer thing to liquidate so 

The great debt of Nature, I trow! 

But sweep up the defunct,—then, I vow, 
We'll have grog to the cabin below.” 


However, she was not quite dissolved, and from sheer inability, perhaps, to 
weep any more, she paused. Again I essayed to administer some consolation, 
and I flatter myself I partially succeeded. The convulsive, hysterical sounds 
were subdued, and once more she responded to my suggestions of comfort, in- 
terspersed with distant hints and faint intimations that perhaps imparting a 
little of the causes of her distracting sorrow to a compassionate ear might be 
found some trifling and slight alleviation. “C'est vrai, matame, et vous si 
aimable. Oh, oui; et sans doute, matame, veut me consoler ung peu. Ce- 
pendant—cependant—oh ! oh!” 


An imaginary romance is made to envelop this interesting personage 
like a halo of mystery ; but it is dark as her own hue, and we cannot see 
through it. The great fun at sea, and one that Lady Emmeline rejoices 
in exceedingly upon several different occasions, is allowing her imagina- 
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tion to conjure up pictures of the strange results that might ensue from 
everything getting into a wrong place: 


For instance, if Monsieur le Voyageur gets up, that is, scrambles down from 
his berth with his eyes half shut, ie may begin shaving himself with a revolver, 
or combing his hair with a razor, and so may find all his cherished locks 
tumbling about him in fast falling showers, cleanly shaved off; or he might 
discover himself employing a pointed pair of scissors for a boot-hook, thereby 
making a deep hole in his leg ; or putting his foot into his hat instead of his 
slipper, or tying his stockings round his throat in place of his cravat, or putting 
the shaving-basin on his head instead of bis traveiling-cap, and he may take, in 
lieu of a pocket-handkerchief, a piece of tarpauling that has found its way into 
the cabin, or light his tooth-brush for a cigar ; for so had all things changed their 
places, that not a thing would be in the spot where he had carefully arranged 
it on the previous night. You would do best to look for everything where you 
did not leave it before ; it is pretty sure to have gone to the Antipodes. Aye! 
what a glorious confusion sometimes meets the eye of the awakening voyager ! 
What a happy family of incongruous things consorting amicably together! 
We will picture a male passenger's “rude sea-grot,” by storms distracted. 
(Gentlemen, no doubt, cannot arrange their cabins as neatly as ladies can.) A 
collection of lucifer-matcles are stuck into the teeth of your combs. There is 
a corkscrew inextricably entangled with your watch-chain, cough lozenges 
jammed into your soap, an orange is in each slipper, a broken glass and a bis- 
cuit in either glove, your ink-bottle has been emptied into your waistcoat 
pocket, and your neat j urnal, or small drawing-book—if you have one—and, 
of course, your delicately-finished favourite coloured sketches, are incurably 
drowned in the jug of water. 


And then again on the return from Madeira to Lisbon : 


There are almost always on board some land-lubbers who have never or 
rarely been at sea before: they are generally victims. Unaccustomed to the 
small dimensions of the stewing, suffocating cabins, inexperienced in the ways 
of more practised voyagers, and with all their things most uncomfortably 
littering about, they have usually a bad time of it. If you watch the novices, 
you will generally have plenty of amusement ; that is, if you are hard-hearted, 
and not touched by their genuine distress, for their terror and horror is not 
a little diverting. Just look at that unfortunate gent rolling up through the 
hatchway to gulp a breath of fresh air. He would seem a modern Samson, to 
judge by the vast quantity of uncropt, unkempt locks, he seems to possess. 
Why, he has got enough for a dozen heads of hair, surely. Look a little 
nearer, and you may make a strange discovery, and find he made a singular 
mistake while walking about in the close cabin, making desperate plunges after 
the various articles of apparel and ornamentation he required ; or now dodging 
his own tootli-brush stealthily round and round the cabin, as if he was going to 
steal it, and was watching for an opportunity ; and now helplessly receiving his 
boot upon his nose, the last place where he was likely to want it. At last, 
having Adonised himself as well as he could (considering he had to stand on 
his head part of the time), he resolved, not feeling particularly well after all 
these complicated exertions, to pop on his travelling-cap and rush on deck ; 
away he hurried then to the place where his travelling-cap had last been seen : 
foolish mortal! it showed how little experienced he was in the changeful play- 
fulness things of all kinds exhibit at sea, and the love of locomotion that is 
there developed ; had he been more of an “old salt,” le would have looked in 
the place he did not see it in last; but he was a green-hand of peculiar 
verdancy ; he not only went to the identical same spot for it, but actually did 
not look for it at all, being a little troubled “with a dizziness, that bindered 
him from going well about his business ;” so he stretched forth his hand and 
seized, as he thought, his cap, and without more ado clapped it on his head ; 
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but it was his wife's wig instead that he had ruthlessly snatched up and donned 
straightway, or rather sideways, in a dandified manner,—as he thought, not- 
withstanding his sufferings, sorrow, and botheration, he would look smart. 
Thus he had one head of hair on top of the other ; but the effect was more 
wonderful than pleasing ; for, his own locks being inclined to a sandy tint, and 
his spouse’s bought ones of a black hue, they did not consort at all. 


The many-turreted city of Funchal, with its beautifully-trellised vine- 
yards, its quintas and villas lost in embowering groves, its patches of 
banana and sugar-cane, its sparkling rivers and avenues of chesnuts, 
presents a relief to this buoyancy of waters, but that not till Lady Emme- 
line has bid farewell to her compagnons de voyage. 


The steward, like a kind of body-snatcher, has gone from cabin to cabin, 
pulling out the all but inanimate inmates. There is another unfortunate being, 
who totters forth with helpless gait, not very accurately dressed. His toilet is 
susceptible of many improvements—his head of hair looks like a decrepit tooth- 
brush pensioned off, with its few surviving bristles sticking here and there with 
a melancholy tenacity of existence; and his eyes look as if they had been 
gouged out and put in again temporarily. He seemed much crumpled, too, 
and to need a smoothing-iron, or something of the kind. The Parisian milliner 
presented a splendid appearance ; she did not seem the worse for the voyage 
and its discomforts, and she sat in state in the ladies’ cabin (whither I went to 
take leave of my black friend), with as many shawls, scarfs, lappets, veils, 
*“jabots,” flounces, mantles, sashes, trimmings, handkerchiefs, collarets, and 
ribbons, as she could contrive to hang about her very ample person. She 
looked like a chimney-sweeper on May-day, or rather like several rolled into 
one. Poor Ourika stood by her, evidently in meek admiration. Perhaps the 
similitude I have alluded to might more correctly be applied to her, com- 
plexionally speaking, and also from the actually superior variety and profusion 
of colours she displayed. 


Unluckily, on landing at Funchal, it rained for four long days; but 
our amiable tourist is never out of spirits, and the sketches from the 
windows of ‘mine hostelrie” are bright as the hues of a kaleidoscope. 
There were strange heavy bullock-sledges; gentle English ladies—on 
horseback—with plumed riding-hats and close-fitting polka jackets, 
speaking softly and smiling sweetly; parties of children like young 
balloons, crowned with light wreaths of flowers, or rather like little birds 
of Paradise, caught in great circular muslin cages: 


Next comes an extraordinary-looking vehicle, drawn bya pair of stately 
bullocks, whose place seems, at the first glance, as if it should be within and 
not outside the fabric that follows them ; for it a little suggests the idea of a 
small Noah’s ark with the roof taken off. 

However, on closer inspection, this curiosity of coachmaking rather improves : 
it seems a mixture of char-a-banc, barouche, triumphal car, washing-tub, 
sledge, dray, dust-cart, artillery-waggon, caravan, wheelbarrow, whale-boat, 
hearse, omnibus, vat, van, and merry-go-round, It contains apparently two or 
three families. I believe it belongs to some foreign merchant established here. 
It must require patience, indeed, to sit behind those plodding, slow oxen : you 
watch the nondescript conveyance, not unlike a gigantic snail-shell following 
in a funeral procession of one of the horned and slimy tribe, and before you 
can discern positively that it is verily moving—with a vast deal of bustle and 
of exertion—it is actually got a little out of the way, for it bas to make room 
in the narrow street for a gay equipage, which, whirled along by two spirited 
horses, flashes by, driven by a smart gentleman, who might pass muster in Hyde 
Park. His carriage is something like a phaeton, with a dash of the curricle, I 
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think. The gentleman, I understand, is a native of the island—the mirror of 
all Madeira fashion—the Brummel of Funchal. 


Then there were the handsome peasants, with curious head-dress and 
yellow boots—occasional parties playing the machéte, a little unpre- 
tending guitar, not very unlike the banjo that the negroes play in 
America—and all this was backed by ‘exceedingly pretty, trellised, 
terraced, turreted, and balconied and belvedered houses, with very little 
gardens filled with very large bananas, besides orange-trees, and various 
plants and flowers.” ‘The disproportion of the banana leaf to everything 
around, struck our quick-impressioned observer at once. “All the 
gardens,” she says, “were not thus small, but such broad-leaved, mag- 
nificent occupants, had the effect of dwarfing them somewhat.” For our 

art, we like the effect much: the banana is like a great overgrown fern, 
with fronds of gigantic proportions, and it gives an idea of the utmost 
luxuriance of vegetative verdure. 

Funchal, notwithstanding its fine climate, its beautiful scenery, and its 
numerous visitors, is by no means a gay place. One feature is peculiarly 
melancholy, and that is, that you cannot stir from home without en- 
countering some mournful object, often apparently on the brink of the 
grave, borne along at a slow pace in the hammock or the palanquin, with 
the hectic cheek and emaciated frame belonging to that fearful disease, 
consumption. Another is, that in spite of the immense good the English 
must do to Madeira, and the quantity of money they spend, our country- 
men and countrywomen are not at all popular in the island, but are dis- 
liked as foreigners; and notwithstanding their numerous charities, the 
native population would be delighted to sweep their island clear of them, 
and to have it once more all to themselves. Prejudice and bigotry con- 
centrated by its island limitation, Yet among that very surly and un- 
social population there reigns more poverty, wretchedness, idleness, 
immorality, and sickness, than in twenty times the same area in any part 
of the continent of Europe. 


Whatever may be thought of the pleasantness of the island as a sojourn of 
some months’ duration, and the attractions it offers, of its mere beauty I think 
there can hardly be any diversity of opinion. A man must indeed have a 
“ caractacus” in his eve (as a good old soul L once knew used to say of one 
suffering from cataract) if he does not see and acknowledge this. I do not say 
that it is swathed in the gorgeous magnificence of the tropics—of the Isthmus 
of Panama, for instance, or parts of that wondrous world of beauty, South 
America, where gold and vermilion, and purple and orange, and crimson and 
azure, and violet and green, are coutrasting and blending in dazzling splendour 
and overpowering pomp—where coiled, festooned wildernesses of creepers, 
climb and curl about enormous veterans of the forest,—so tall and vast, that a 
fanciful dreamer might imagine he looked on visible pillars of the creation,— 
till these mighty vegetable towers are turned, by their glittering, glowing, 
superb parasites, into trees of gold, or columns and domes of very fire, break- 
ing into thousands of branching flames—for so they sometimes appear to do. 
It cannot for an instant compete with the mountainous world of the awfully- 
grand, sky-soaring Andes, or the regions of the stupendous volcanoes that shine 
and tower above Mexico's land of matcliless loveliness. I certainly dream not 
of saying it can compare with those for half a moment, but still it is beautiful, 
and nobly beautiful, too; and he must assuredly have “ caractacuses” in his 
eyes who fails to see it. ; 
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It appears that the rats and lizards of the island are as partial to its 
rich grapes as any connoisseur is to its acidulated wines. 


The rats and lizards are connoisseurs in the grapes, if not in the generous 
liquor extracted from them. The vintage, which not only, of course, varies 
with the season but with the locality as well, commonly, as | said, takes place in 
September. Those places where the sun shines with most power ordinarily 
take the lead in this interesting operation. As the gathering of the rich ripe 
grape progresses along the warm sides of the valley, the knowing lizards and 
the dons vivants of rats, which muster in numerous legions, closely follow. A 
cultivator cannot preserve his fruit upon the vines after the surrounding pro- 
prietors have chosen to have theirs plucked, unless he make up his mind to risk 
a very heavy and serious diminution of his anticipated profits. ‘Those jolly rats 
and lizards bolt vast quantities of the precious fruit. It is supposed they dis- 
play a decided partiality for the Tinta grape, in the juice of which, it is sur- 
mised, they toast the fair ladies who reign supreme in their hearts and holes, 
kindling the former, and shedding the light of their whiskered beauty over the 
latter, however dark and gloomy. Many a fast young rat drains there a 
bumper of that Burgundy juice to the lovely dame of his devotion,—she of the 
faultless snout, the graceful whisk of whose tail is madness—whose exquisite 
squeak is rapture or sudden death—whose enchanting complexion of the 
tenderest hoary or miry tint—clear as mud itself—is confusion and chaos,—to 
whom he had offered his paw and fortune, and for whom he would fight and 
bite to the last extremity ; for whose sake, too, if this “ nut-brown maid” 
rejects his homage, he will leave, perbaps, his native shores for ever, and take 
a passage in the hold of the first ship that starts, with despair gnawing at his 
heart, and he gnawing at the tough, rough faces of the sleeping tars. 

And now we must conclude with a second farewell to Lisbon—a spot 
described in these pages somewhat lengthly, both in its historical, its 
picturesque, and its social phases—and which did not leave so pleasant 
an impression with our fair traveller as did Funchal, even with all its 
drawbacks. 


But now, indeed, for the second time, adieu to Lishon!—*“ Farewell! Sweet 
spot !”’—But no!—Conscience will not allow me to apostrophise thee thus ! 
“ Sweet ?”—faueh!—What need hath Lisbon of forts and bulwarks, if her 
natural defensive resources are as powerful and matcliless as her offensive ones ? 
(If ever she was conquered, the victors would not repose on beds of roses, as- 
suredly.) Think! if Lisbon were to march upon Cologne, and Cologne meet 
Lisbon half-way, both bent on offensive operations, what a tug of war would 
there be. But we should not smell gunpowder there! Yet let me give the 
Portuguese capital her due; she is greatly improved lately; and while the 
zephyr grows balmy in some streets—according to Lisbonian interpretation,— 
as it hovers around certain turbid gutters, and heaps and hotbeds that are 
decidedly not flower-beds, it wanders over many other insipid places, highly un- 
interesting and tame,—barren of all such peculiar aromatic delights. If what 
is said of their tastes have any foundation in fact, one should be rather afraid 
to imagine what the ladies here may have put into their smelling-bottles and 


vinaigrettes. 
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INCIDENTS OF A SEA VOYAGE. 


XXI. 


HOW TO BUY A SHIP WITH NO MONEY. 


THERE are some men who are very ingenious at making, and others 
twice as much so at spending, a fortune. Some years ago a young fel- 
low found himself in the pleasant predicament of having two or three 
bank-notes in his pocket, and having no other fortune in the wide world 
than the aforesaid notes, which might last him a month or so with 
economy. He was strolling about the streets of the metropolis in no 
very enviable frame of mind, speculating on his fortunes, when he 
chanced to enter a broker’s saloon, and found that a ship was being put 
up for auction. He listened to the praises of the first-class A 1 or A 2 
ship, and for a bit of fun he bid *500/.”” for her; another bystander 
offering “6002.” our friend bade against him; “ 800/.,” roared the 
other; “ 1000/.,” shouted our friend; “ 1200/.,” sang out the bidder ; 
* 1500/.,” roared our penniless man; and down the hammer went, and 
he was the declared owner of a large lump of a ship, without the means of 
paying for her. ‘* Here’s a pickle I am in,” quoth he; but giving the 
broker his address, he posted off to a coffee-room, took up the Shipping 
Gazette and a score of the papers, read the advertisements over of those 
who wanted to charter a vessel; he then hurried away to a house that 
advertised for such a ship as his own. Here he offered his ship at a 
reduced rate of freight, and closed the bargain by receiving, on account 
of his low rate of charging, half the money; with this he posted back to 
the broker, paying him over some 500/., and giving his note of hand for 
the remainder. The ship was nearly ready for sea; to get a captain and 
crew in was easy enough, and thus in a short time he saw his ship off, 
and received upon her arrival the rest of her charter-money ; he paid 
then the broker so much more, and, to make a long story short, he soon 
had the ship cleared of all demands, and ready for anything he wished. 
This man became afterwards a most respectable merchant, and died 
owner of many a large ship. 

Bargains may often be made of ships; and wide-awake men will make 
hits that surprise their neighbours, who will plod on without looking to 
the chances which Fortune, tickle dame, rolls to their feet; mayhap they 


neglect to make themselves eligible to seize the golden chance, which, 
like a hasty word, volat irrevocabile. 


We made a poesy while the time went by, 


as George Herbert chanteth; and so the moral is to take the ball at the 
hop, and fit ourselves for whatever comes our way. 
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XXII. 


BATAVIA. 


And then there was a little isle 
Which in my very face did smile, 


The only one in view. 
* * » > 


But in it there were three tall trees, 
And o’er it blew the mountain breeze; 
And by it there were waters flowing, 
And on it there were young flowers growing, 
Of gentle breath and hue. 
Prisoner of Chillon. 


We sailed through the mouth of the harbour of Batavia, which 
entrance is very wide, and studded with a number of pretty islands; two 
of them having small houses built upon them, and on one of them stands 
a building which appeared to be a fort. Looming far off in the distance 
was a range of lofty mountains, giant-like, raising on high their well- 
defined projections far away in the interior. Lying alongside the island, 
with the fort built upon it, was a large steamer, the Dutch ensign floating 
over her taffrail, and the pennant drooping listlessly from the mast-head. 
She was a man-of-war steamer; and, as we entered, our signal halyards 
were manned, and we dipped our ensign; a sailor went aft and lowered 
her ensign in return. We had no pilot on board, and we glided along 
the harbour opening before us as we went inwards. The land around 
the harbour is low, but on a clear day the lofty chain of inland mountains 
is plainly visible. The town of Batavia, which is the chief city of Java, 
and of all the Dutch settlements in these seas, and which is in such bad 
repute for the perpetual fever which, like some ill-omened harpy, broods 
over its swamps and canals, is situated on a river, and cannot be seen 
from the harbour. And now ships of all nations, from the Chinese junk 
to the stately man-of-war, but principally Dutch, open upon our view ; 
native boats skimming along, looking ata distance like some huge aquatic 
bird’s wing, with their peculiarly shaped lug-sails stretched on two light 
bamboo spars, and their crew of Malays sitting on the thawts. The mo- 
ment that our light royals were furled, and the anchor rumbling through 
the waters found its berth, the ship was surrounded by these native boats, 
bringing fruit, vegetables, bananas, pine-apples, the Malays climbing up 
on our deck, and a whole fleet of their boats around us. A boat from 
one of the two Dutch ships of war which were lying at their moorings, 
one of them the guard-ship, both being corvettes of twenty guns each, now 
pulled close alongside us ; the boat was manned by a number of Malay 
seamen, and an officer sat in the stern-sheets. This officer was ee 
with a uniform consisting of plain white trousers, jacket of blue cloth, 
and cap of the same material. He wore no gold lace upon his shoulders 
or any other part of his uniform. We acquainted him, as soon as he had 
gained our deck, with all the particulars he required respecting our ship, 
and where she was from, &c., and the midshipman (for such was his rank) 


stepped into his own boat again and returned to his ship. 
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XXIII. 
UNBALLASTING THE BARK. 


We had sailed in the harbour in order to learn what we were to do 
with our ballast, which of course we must dispose of some way to make 
room for a cargo, if our worthy captain succeeded in getting any such 
among the mynheers of Batavia. Accordingly, our skipper ascertained 
that we would have to go to a certain island about two miles off, at the 
mouth of the harbour, and thus dispose of it, as the Dutch allowed no 
ballast to be thrown overboard inside the harbour. Hence next day we 
had to unfurl our canvas and stand out for the mouth of the harbour 
again. Having arrived off the island, we moored our ship and com- 
menced discharging our ballast into the sea, by shovelling it through 
one of our gun-ports. While busily engaged at this by no means very 
inviting sort of work, I discerned the white canvas of a large square- 
rigged ship making for the harbour ; nearer and nearer she drew, and 
at last we could make out the stars and stripes waving from her peak, 
and a fine flaunting pennant from her main-royal mast-head. I could 
count about ten guns aside as she came in. The water coming in the 
harbour is very shallow, and as she rounded to and let go her anchor 
near us, she had a very narrow escape of running upon a reef of rocks, 
and of even going over the buoy which marked the danger. Had she 
done so she was a lost ship, for on such a sharp-pointed reef she would 
be far from improving her keel timbers and ribs. However, fortunately 
she escaped, and Uncle Sam was saved some money and the officers a 
court-martial. The next day the thunder of her artillery aroused us ; 
a wreath of smoke issued from one of her ports ; another from the 
opposite side ; another and another, till all her hull was enveloped in a 
white cloud, out of which burst forth a vivid sheet of flame and a suc- 
cession of sharp reports. The corvette was saluting the Dutch flag ; 
she fired twenty-one guns in good style, and then the guard-ship set to 
work to answer the American, and pop, pop, went the guns booming over 
the waters, while the smoke curled lazily round the hull and up the 
tapering spars of the Dutchman. It was an animated scene; the boats 
dashing about, the ships lying motionless, and the booming of the 
cannon ringing over the waters and startling the sea-birds as they floated 
along. At last we had discharged our ballast, and we hove up our 


anchor and returned into the harbour, taking up a position close to one 
of the Dutch men-of-war. 


XXIV. 


A DUTCHMAN’S MARINE. 


One point I had forgot; what is your name?—SHAksPEARE. 


Tue dress of the Malay boatman who used to bring our captain ashore 
was a very pretty one. It consisted of wide trousers striped with red 
and white, a crimson-coloured jacket all flowered over, and a scarf over 
the shoulders like a plaid of a red colour, and as a coiffure a turban— 
some of the turbans blue, others red. Their boats were like our whale- 
boats as to the hull, but their wide-stretching sail made them go very fast 
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along with a little breeze. When the tide is going out in this harbour 
there is a line where the fresh water meets with the salt ; the former is 
muddy-looking. As the tide gces out the fresh water gradually advances 
on top of the salt. At one of the islands near this, ships can get enough 
of fresh water for their wants, as it floats through the harbour alongside 
their ships, the fresh on top of the salt water. It is a singular sight to 
see, but I have been told that it is the case, too, in some of the salt mines 
in England. Within the last few years there has been a large temple 
discovered underground in Java, dedicated to Buddh. There is a colossal 
figure in a sitting posture, and many other smaller ones, all so much 
alike that one would say they had been all cast in the same mould, were 
it not for the difference of their sizes. The temple is 1616 feet square, 
and the largest figure is thirty feet high. 

Within the last three months a similar one has been discovered, 
One of the residents in the island, wishing to make a garden, caused a 
mound of earth to be removed, and underneath this mound they found 
the temple. ‘This Buddhism is now obsolete in Java, and both Javanese 
and Malays follow the religion of the false prophet of Mecca. I know 
not whether the Dutch colonists are making efforts for the advancement 
of the Gospel among these people, but I trust that as Buddhism yielded 
to Mahommedanism, so that will gradually die away before the religion 
of Christianity. The weather at Batavia is absolutely broiling. I could 
not wear more garments than white trousers and shirt, and this was the 
occasion of a ludicrous mistake one day. 

A French man-of-war and a steamer of the same nation had come in 
since we arrived, and we were lying between the Frenchman and one of 
the Dutch ships of war. One day I was walking up and down the poop 
deck, enjoying the scenery, wearing a shirt striped with red, a plaid 
waistcoat of the same colour, and white trousers. Suddenly I heard a 
great splashing noise, and here was a man-of-war boat pulling up to us, 
manned by a dozen Malays, and a midshipman sitting aft in her. The 
boat pulled alongside us, and the midshipman jumped on deck, and he 
and the captain went below to the cabin. In about ten minutes he came 
up again and left us. The captain walked across to where I was, and 
began to laugh. 

“Ha! ha! ha! Mr.C ,” said he; “so you were taken for a marine 
by the Dutchmen. The midshipman tells me that his lieutenant saw you 
perambulating in that red plaid through his glass, and pronounced you 
to be a marine.” 

“T told him,” said the midshipman, “ that it was only a fancy jacket, 
but he would not believe me, and sent me off to tell you that no ship 
was allowed to have marines on board, except a man-of-war, in this port.” 

“ And he also asked me,” said the captain, “what were my muskets 
and cutlasses for, and how many cannon I had.” 

This midshipman spoke very good English, only using dis for this, dat 
for that. 





XXV. 
THE BATAVIAN LANDING-PLACE. 


A MELANCHOLY accident happened here soon after our arrival. A 
ship had come in about the same time as we did, and her captain was 
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very anxious to obtain a freight home; he had come from Australia, like 
ourselves, and wished to anticipate us in getting a charter. Now, the 
reader must understand that the landing-place here is very dangerous— 
so much so, that at certain times a boat cannot effect a landing. At 
such times a blue flag is hoisted bY the guard-ship, to give notice of the 
danger to the shipping. The unfortunate master, however, disregarding 
the blue flag, pulled off in his boat to try to land, and get up to the city. 
The guard-ship fired a blank shot at him, to dissuade him from so doing ; 
but he persisted, and his boat was capsized. The captain, the second 
mate, and two hands were drowned, poor fellows. It caused a deep 
gloom throughout the harbour. There are two walls at the landing- 

lace, which seem expressly constructed for the purpose of upsetting 
Reese: one wall drives the current in, and the other prevents it from 
getting in, and between them they make a great swell. 

Going ashore here is most disagreeable; when you get close in you 
have to keep your handkerchief stuffed to your nose, from the horrible 
odour which salutes your olfactory organs. The skipper going ashore 
there, on the Ist of February, saw a dead black man lying on the strand. 
The city of Batavia again is so subject to fevers, insomuch that a Euro- 

an remaining for some time on shore is infallibly certain to catch one. 

he Dutch, with their love for canais, intersected the city with them, and 
this made it very unwholesome. There are an immense number of Chi- 
nese in Batavia; at the time of our visit there were three Chinese junks 
lying about a mile off from our ship, with their ungainly hulls and huge 
lateen sails and pigtailed crews. Our captain, at last, effected a char- 
ter; we are to be bound for Bremen; our cargo will consist of sugar, 
spices, rice—and, of course, he is in good spirits. 

We get here very fine fruit ; for sixpence you may get two very large 
pine-apples, larger than any I have ever seen before. Bananas, which 
are on bundles of twenty or thirty on each, the shape of a kidney-potato; 
their rind is like that of a ripe pear, with much the same taste. We also 
get a large kind of fruit like a mellon, with a very thick skin ; it has almost 
the same smell and taste as an orange. The natives are copper-coloured; 
the prows of their boats are like the pictures we see of Chinese boats, 
but are not so handsome. Some of the people here are very well-look- 
ing; the rest are not. This is as great a place for flies as even Port 
Wakefield itself ; we are pestered with them in the cabin. There are a 
kind of reddish or brown birds here; they have a white head, and they 
seem to be a species of eagle or vulture. 

The mosquitoes here are very annoying; we are bothered with them 
and the flies. 

This is a great place for rain, and for thunder and lightning ; the 
sky sometimes seems on fire with the lightning, I never heard louder 
thunder, it is like a fleet firing broadsides all at once. An evening 
scarcely passes that we have not lightning. While lying here, the me- 
von. news came in that a Dutch man-of-war had been surprised 
by the Malay pirates, and all the crew massacred. A great number of 
the seamen on board the Dutch men-of-war in these seas are Malays ; 
they are smart, active men, and when they work at the oars they sing a 
song, which has a strange effect on the waters. 
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XXVI. 
THE KING'S BIRTHDAY. 


A MIDSHIPMAN came on board us on the 19th, and begged us, as it 
was his Majesty the King of Holland’s birthday, to have our colours 
hoisted. Accordingly we set to work, and in a short time our bark was 
dressed out with ail her signals, and her ensign floating from the mizen- 
gaff, and the white Union, or Jack, hoisted at the fore. All the ships-of- 
war presented from the end of their flying jib-booms to their taffrails a 
pyramid of flags. The Asia, a black-hulled bark, with ports along each 
side, an Englishman, the French steamer and corvette, the American 
sloop of war, and the various Dutch and English ships, all decked in 
their bunting ; then the boats, flying under their lateen sail along the 
bay ; the pretty little islands, with their red tiled houses, in the real 
Dutch style, built upon them ; the fort frowning over the waters, and 
the low-lying shore and the tall spars and masts of the merchantmen, and 
the stately hulls of the ships of war, supporting an intricate confusion of 
rigging and yards ; and the lofty range of mountains in the distance, 
and the burning sun glowing oer the waters, and making the black- 
painted sides insupportably hot to the touch ; then a wreath of white 
smoke issued from the side of the Dutch guard-ship—a flash burst forth 
amid the smoke, a loud report booms over the waters of the bay—a 
second, and again a third, till the smoke covers her hull, and wreathes 
like some coiling serpent up her shrouds and round her masts and yards ; 
then ship after ship takes up the challenge, and, as if it were a contest 
between them who should fire the loudest, the echoes boom along, and 
the smoke broods over the waters. Our captain has received an invita- 
tion to the ball ashore, and he went to it. When he returned, he said 
that he had been during the night sitting alongside one of the natives 
who had been taken prisoner by the Dutch. He described him as a 
fine, soldierly-looking fellow, with a scar down one side of his face, 
and as a most intellectual-looking man. One day, while here, we 
saw a ship endeavouring to come in the harbour’s mouth under a jury- 
mast—her bulwarks were smashed, her masts carried away, her hull dis- 
mantled, and altogether she looked a melancholy object. “ Clear away 
the boat there! boat’s crew step in!” and the hands tumbled in, and our 
captain was being pulled over the waters tothe wreck. He arrived there 
in time to be of the greatest assistance. She proved to have been caught 
in a fearful hurricane: everything was swept away. She was then 
navigated under a jury-mast to this port. She had a number of passen- 
gers on board, and her captain procured a number of ship carpenters, and 
set to work upon her, refitting her. It was fortunate for them that they 
got in. She was an English ship, I believe, called the Young England. 
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JOTS AND TITTLES. 


By G. W. Tuornsoury. 


I AND THEE. 


As the wild flower to the wild bee, 
As the lark to the sunny cloud, 
As the wild bird to the wild sea, 
So am I to thee. 
Be not then so proud, 
Though with beauty’s majesty 
Thou art rich endowed. 


The lark toils up to the sun, 
The stream toils on to the sea, 
The rills to the river run 
Resting never a one, 
As I run to thee. 
Frown not then nor mock at me, 
As you have begun. 


WELLAWAY ! 


An, wellaway ! 
Slowly through the cold hard clay 
Doth the corn-blade make its way, 
Groping blindly for the day— 
Wellaway ! 


Slowly, without song or sound, 

Through the frozen meadow-ground, 

Do the flowers creep up to-day— 
Wellaway! 


Slowly does the spring unfold 

All her wealth and joy untold, 

Slow to marshal her array— 
Wellaway ! 


Slowly, slowly, one by one, 

Do the wild birds greet the sun, 

Though it shine so very gay— 
Wellaway ! 


Slowly does the winter pass ; 

More of rain and cold, alas! 

Ere we see the summer ray— 
Wellaway ! 


Long shall blow the winter blast, 

Long before its rage hath passed, 

Long before the breeze of May— 
Wellaway! 
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THE NILE BIRD. 

A povE upon the palm-branch sat, 
Nor ever strove to soar, 

But loved to hear the tide below 


Roll its wild waves on the wild shore. 





A drift of rosy-coloured cloud 
Across the stainless blue— 

Bound onward to the yellow wastes 
The red flamingoes flew. 


The swallow, from a northern land, 
Scared by the i icy blast, 


Led by an unseen angel, 


Flew very swiltly past. 


The swallow sought the desert sand, 
The eagle sought the sun, 


Long, long ago the ibis 


Its distant flight begun. 


The heron lingered by the Nile, 
Lone hermit ly its ‘side, 

Then he, too, flew with the summer 
To Niger’s warmer tide. 


But the dove it loves its palm-tree home, 
And the plain of waving green, 

And the hollowed cliffs and the tawny wave 
That floweth on between. 


THR FORGE 


Pry the hammer well; 
Now, ’tis on the stithy ; ; 
Jock, thou ’ ‘prentice stout, 
Help to forge it, prithee. 


See the red-tongued sparks 
Up the chimney roaring, 

Bright and thick as larks 
In the sunlight soaring. 


Drive the flame about 
Now the iron’s glowing ; 
Wind puts fire to rout, 
When the bellows’ blowing. 


Keep good time and true— 
One, two, three well struck ; 
No ill wind that blew, 
But brought us good luck. 


Wanting such a shoe, 
The good steed was lost, 





SONG. 


And the knight shot dead 
As the ford he crossed. 


Round the iron well, 
Even blows, and stout ; 

Strike till anvils reel— 
Pass the horn about. 


Jack, and Jock, and I, 
Sitting round the forge, 

Drain the flagon deep, 
Often, by St. George! 


Jack, and Jock, and I, 

The best smiths in Surrey, 
Forge a shoe right quick, 

If we choose to hurry. 


Ve'll soon bend the shoe, boys— 
One, two, three good blows ; 
Now the iron’s blushing 


Red as July rose. 
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THE BROWNS’ DINNER-PARTY; OR, KEEPING UP 
«“ APPEARANCES.” 


Aut hail to solitude! By which, gentle reader, we do not mean a 
hermit’s cell in the lonely recesses of the forest, the monastic life, or even 
a misanthropical and gloomy tendency, but rather that retiring from life 
within ourselves to know ourselves—that spirituality and nobility of soul 
that can only be obtained by a sometimes seclusion from the world— 
that leisure to ponder over nature and bring forth the fruits of great 
and high ambitions ; that but why proceed ?—for all other reasons 
vide Zimmerman. Solitude, however, must at times have charms for all 
classes ; not that it would be at all orthodox or fashionable to allow such 
a thing, for even Mrs. Brown sacrifices herself to her family and friends, 
and would not think of committing such an injustice to them as to live 
out of society. She tells you that it only does for geniuses, and wits, 
and blue-stockings, and people who are somebody, or wish to be some- 
body, to set themselves up and separate themselves from the common 
“a and be always lost in reveries, and mysteries, and musings, and be 
of no earthly good to their friends ; she supposes authors, and poets, and 
philosophers, and all that class of people are privileged to be eccentric 
and erratic, and very disagreeable, as she thinks ; but then, of course, you 
cannot expect a genius to act like common people, how else would you 
know that he was a genius at all? There are only two classes of people, 
in Mrs. Brown’s estimation, and these are people who live and mix in 
the world like herself, and are natural and comfortable, and people 
who are too clever to be like other people. She must say she inclines to 
the former class; if she 1s fond of a little gossiping, and scandal, and 
backbiting, and HAs no objection to a good story that tells against her 
neighbour and friend Mrs. M., it is only just in the same way that every 
one, if they owned it, likes to have their pie seasoned. A little rancour 
has always so much flavour and pungency about it. It is not that she is 
really ill-natured, but her whole pride and ambition is never to offend 
against the world and its prejudices, and after carrying out this to the 
letter, it is really, poor soul, wonderful how very little amusement the 
world leaves her. It is true she can manage her house, and keep up 
appearances, and discuss her children, and dilate on fashion and fri- 
volity ; she can even get up a little excitement about churches and 
vazaars, if this is fashionable conversation in her own circle ; or she can 
fall back on the want of good servants, and curious inquisitiveness about 
her neighbours’ affairs ; but what on earth has she got to interest her 
beyond? True, she reads, for she must know something of the last new 
work or novel that is talked about; but she has already learnt the public 
voice on the subject, and so of course her opinion is framed, cut, and 
dried. She used to be very fond of riding as a girl, but now Mr. Brown 
cannot afford to keep a groom in livery to ride afver her, and is too busy 
to accompany her himself, and so io oe given that up; for what would 
people say to see her riding alone about the country on the old pony? It 
would be decidedly improper—and Mrs. Brown never does anything im- 

roper; she is far too careful of appearances. She can give as good a 
inner as her neighbours though, although Mr. Brown is in an office. 
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I will tell you how she manages it. First of all, she counts up all the 
houses she has dined at during the year or has been asked out to, and 
she puts down the heads of these families first on her list; then there 
come a set of people to whom she is indebted for various small kind- 
nesses, or whom she finds it useful to know; and, lastly, there are a few 
stray relations or odd bachelors, or single spinsters, whom it would be 
impolitic to leave out. After having drawn out her list, she sends out 
invitations first to all those she thinks most of, and should they all accept 
them, it is very possible that she may have two successive dinner-parties, 
the first for the exclusives, the second for the common ranks. There is 
always wisdom and economy in such an arrangement, for the pastries will 
do again with a little making-up, and even what is left of the joints can 
come in as side-dishes with some French name attached to them. 

The dinner for the exclusives is, however, the grand thing. They are 
all just enough above her in rank to make her feel decidedly uncom- 
fortable, for they can always leave the arrangements of their dinners to 
their cook or housekeeper, whilst Mr. Brown considers her personally 
responsible for theirs, and is ten thousand times more particular about it. 
The fish and soup they have up from London, for Mr. Brown could not 
hazard that with Betty; and Mrs. Brown is kept in a small agony till 
the coach makes its appearance, and she sees both these articles herself 
delivered. Then there is the waiter from the inn hired for the occasion, 
for the Browns only keep a parlour-maid; and he is something terrific 
in the demands he makes for plate, and wonderful in the ps pore | he 
evinces in twisting dinner-napkins. As for Mr. Brown, he returns from 
his office at least two hours earlier, for the very purpose of decanting the 
wine jand putting the other bottles away under the sideboard, where 
they can easily be got at when wanted without being asked for, as the 
world, of course, must be made to believe that he never commits such a 
vulgarity as putting wine under lock and key. It would be a curious 
specimen of human nature could any of the guests ee look in 
upon the Browns just now. Brown himself is in his shirt-sleeves and 
seedy slippers wiping industriously the sawdust from a bottle, and 
instructing the waiter very particularly that they will only want the 
small decanters for diuner and the large ones to come on afterwards. 
The parlour-maid and Mrs. Brown are meanwhile lighting between them 
a fire in the drawing-room. This is a more difficult process than may 
be imagined, as the drawing-room is kept as a show-room, and is so 
usually barren of fires that it will not take to them kindly, now, at all. 
Mrs. Rriceig has taken the covers off the chairs and sofa, and arranged 
all the books in a semicircle on the rosewood-table, and set out the card- 
table in the corner; but now she is obliged to put open the windows, for 
the room will smoke; and Susan, with a very smutty face, has set down 
her flaring tallow-dip on the hearth with a ludicrous despairing look, and 
is not at all the same Susan she will be a few hours hence, when she 
mounts the new gown and smart French cap, and waits at the door of 
the dining-room to hand in the dishes as they are wanted, and show her 
pretty face when she can get an opportunity. It is not much of this she 
will have though, for Mr. Brown’s guests are people who bring their own 
flunkies with them; and, besides, the Merediths have sent over their 
page to assist, which Mrs. Brown would just as soon have dispensed 
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with, for he will come into the room, and has an uncomfortable habit of 
jogging her elbow when he hands things to her to refresh her memory 
if she is engrossed in conversation. The dinner-hour is not till seven, 
which Mr. Brown has discovered to be the orthodox season for aristo- 
cratic digestion ; and half-past six sees Mrs. Brown in the nursery very 
flushed and tired, having seen the table properly laid out, and the 
drawing-room fire at last burning bright’) and cook provided from her 
store-room with all the various condiments that are requisite. She is going 
them all over now in her mind as a child repeats his lesson, that she may 
be sure nothing is forgotten; and having told nurse for the thousandth 
time that she will depend on her to see the dessert properly arranged 
and that all goes right, she puts on her dress-velvet gown and most 
precious of her jewellery, and with little Alice in her hand, in white 
frock tucked to her waist, broad sash, and other vanities, settles 
herself with her in the drawing-room before the company arrives. Mr. 
Brown enters about the same time. He is perfect in white gloves, 
polished boots, and unexceptionable cravat, and a both look at each 
other as much as to say “I think now we have done it. Who is to 
know but this is our every-day dress and mode of passing through life ?” 

Rat-tat-te-rat at the door, and enters Sir Charles and Lady Smyth- 
son—how the Browns stand up to receive them—how Carker-like 
Brown shows all his teeth at once, and Mrs. Brown is so dreadfully afraid 
lest Lady Smythson should have taken cold in coming out, and so good 
of her to venture at all with her delicate health; and then Lady Smyth- 
son praises little Alice, and Mrs. Brown inquires after Leopold Augustus, 
and the two mothers grow mutually complimentary and communicative. 
Rat-tat-te-rat again, and enters Mr., Mrs., and Miss Ramsden, followed 
by Mr, and Mrs. Robinson, Mr. Brownrigg, &c., &c. It has now be- 
come quite a Babe! of tongues and of flattery, and the ladies’ dresses are 
spread out round the room like a first-rate millinery establishment. 
Brown is uneasy in his mind that it is long past the dinner-hour, and he 
knows in his own mind that his honourable company are conscious of it 
too. But he dare not ring the bell, for Betty is apt to revenge herself if 
“fussed.” He gives Mrs. Brown a look which speaks volumes; but she 
only slightly shrugs her shoulders, and elevates her eyebrows, and talks 
faster than ever to Lady Smythson, on the same principle that you pass 
round the champagne when there is an awful distance between the courses. 
At length the door is flung open, with “ Dinner on the table, sir,” and 
Mr. Brown gives his arm to Lady Smythson; and Mrs. Brown, who had 
arranged clearly in her head beforehand who was to take in who, becomes 
now suddenly confused on this point, just as nervous people lose their 
parts in a play, and is guilty of all sorts of improprieties by putting 
common Mrs, iL. before Honourable Mrs. B., and young ladies before 
married people. Sir Charles Smythson has been offering her his arm all 
this time, but she is just now seized with a dreadfully humble and polite 
fit, and insists, to his great disgust, on his handing in Mrs. Meredith, 
whilst she herself takes possession of the shy curate. Brown looks 
thunder at her as she seats herself at the bottom of the table; but she is 
far too red in the face and flustered in spirit even to notice him. She 
sees that the fish is tumbling to pieces from being over boiled, and she 
talks furiously to her neighbour, under the very soft delusion that he may 
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not see it too. It is wonderful what nonsense she talks, and how empressé 
she gets over the momentous question of the weather and the neighbour- 
hood; for the fact is, she is living all this time in another world of 
the proper arrangement of dishes and decorum of servitude; and greens 
and fashion, enérées and civility, are all mixed up in her heart in the 
most extraordinary conglomeration. How happ 4 is when the dessert 
is placed on the table, and she has an excuse for retiring. Her cheeks 
are flushed, and her eyes ache from the wine and lights, and her head is 
going round like a wheel, and she would give oh! so much to be 
“eozing” snugly instead over the nursery fire; but her “company” sits 
upon her like an incubus, and forbids all thought of such a thing. Coffee 
is handed round, and there is a clack of tongues, and at last, to the great 
relief of every one, the gentlemen make their appearance. ‘There is 
nothing so infectious as a make-conversation; and Mrs. Brown finds it 
perfectly impossible to be natural, for she must keep up with them all the 
delusion that this is their common way of passing through life; and it is so 
pable to those who have been in society to see it is not! The joints 
fit so badly. There are so many little essentials to high-bred comfort 
that here sit upon the Browns like new furniture, which you are careful 
of handling from being unaccustomed to. It is such a grievous pity when 
people will pretend to that which they are not; when they will put on the 
appearances of an extra gentility. No one can be vulgar as long as they 
are natural ; it is only the assumption of manner that makes them so. 

But the Browns’ party comes at last to a conclusion. Mrs. Brown 
looks faded, worn, and ten years older. Brown is sulky over the hash 
he says Mrs. Brown has made of it in sending her company in to dinner, 
and the company themselves are full of congratulations that it is at last 
over. ‘“ One of those things,” says Lady Smythson, “ that we must do 
once a year.”” “ And if they are vulgar,” says Mrs. Brownrigg, “they 
are so very hospitable it would be a shame not to please them by going 
there.” ‘I suppose we must ask them to our dance?” says little Mr. 
Carter, “but really it is a civility dearly paid for by having to go to 
their stupid parties. What say you, my dear?” But no, Mrs. Carter 
is fast asleep, and indeed the general-impression of the Browns’ dinner- 
party appears to have resolved itself into that of a heavy duty which has 
been gone through. 

And now—I ask it candidly—is there not a large class of Browns in 
the world? Is there not annually an immense sum of money expended 
in this vain endeavour of keeping up appearances and gentility? And 
who, I wonder, is the better for it? It is not to be expected we can all 
be equally rich in the world, but surely we can all be sociable and even 
hospitable with our neighbours without so much of this vain display. 
Would not people like it much better if we made them at home at our 
houses without putting ourselves out of the way for them—if they could 
drop in to the fami meal or evening circle, and be content with what 
we have provided for ourselves? Nor would the improvement cease 
here. The géne of forced show would be removed from our minds —we 
should speak our thoughts more freely to each other—home kindliness 
and friendship would be established as a league between our members, 
and we should not be afraid of being thought vulgar or unfashionable 
because we happen to have the moral courage of appearing no otherwise 
than we really are. 
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PHYSIOLOGY OF AN AUSTRALIAN EMIGRATION SHIP. 
BY ARTHUR ROBINSON REEVES, ESQ., A.B. 
Ille ego quiquondam . . .—VIkG, 


How great the pain, the emotion, the sympathy, and kindliness of 
feeling on seeing off an old, old friend to Sydney! A four months’ 
voyage on the “ wide, wide sea,” tossed about and laughed at by the 
“waters wild” ’midst breakers and shoals all ready and disposed to devour 
the voluntary exiles ! 

’T was on the 22nd Sept., 1853, that my old friend’s vessel dropped down 
from the East India Docks to Gravesend, at four o’clock p.m. She is a 
fine three-masted craft, newly built, well masted and rigged, said to be a 
quick sailer, and is a temperance ship besides, which name would seem to 
intimate that abstinence from beer, spirits, &¢c., would, and should be the 
order of the day during the voyage. But the word ‘‘temperance,” far 
from making me believe in the virtue of abstaining, opened my eyes to 
what was going on amidst both crew and passengers, forming in all, 
about three hundred and thirty souls (some thirsty ones of course), as 
will be very soon seen. 

I spent four days and two nights on board, till, in fact, I saw the 
anchor weighed, the sails hoisted, and the ship begin to move on her way 
from Gravesend. But, at first, she was four hours in getting into the 
Thames from the docks ; and, while clearing out, the first accident that 
happened was a sailor overboard into the last lock. He was soon picked 
up on ¢erra firma by means of a rope and a pole, but, in order “ to keep 
the wet out,” he jumped into the Blackwall Railway Tavern, at the door 
of which he min himself with a large glass of rum, although he had 
had enough before; but I suppose that the crew of a temperance ship are 
not obliged to be ‘*temperance men.” However, be this as it may, we 
had scarcely got half way to Gravesend, when another tar of the said 
temperance ship, in a fit of drunken frenzy, deliberately jumped over- 
board, and swam like a fish, till he was picked up by a boat some three 
hundred yards from the vessel, which was being towed down by a tug- 
steamer. The next morning the two soi-disant temperance men came 
on board at Gravesend, sobered by their “ dip.” 

Such was the first adventure; the second was to come, and which was 
as follows. Most of the passengers had been on board since morning, 
and no meals had been prepared, nor provisions supplied. At last, as the 
English proverb hath it, “ hunger will break through a stone wall,” and 
the French proverb sayeth, “ Ventre affamé n’a point d’oreilles,” a general 
claim was made, and the mate cut up, as quickly as he could, the greater 
part of an ox, which he served out raw in portions for four and six per- 
sons, throwing out at the same time from his store-room some fifty or 
sixty loaves of new bread, both meat and bread being of excellent quality. 
But then the kitchen, or galley, was not ready, so that a lapse of time 
took place ere the cooking apparatus could be got to function, and then 
came a scramble round the fire when the galley would work ; every squad 
of four or six wishing to have their meat either roasted or boiled, which, 
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when being withdrawn from the very bad fire, was found to be half-raw, 
although the insolent cook had reaped a good harvest of pence and small 
pieces from the ones and the others to aid and assist their cravings of 
appetite. 

Well, then, what was the consequence? Why, the outside slices were 
consumed, but the inner part, all bleeding, was either thrown overboard 
or into the slop-tubs, to be given ultimately to the some twenty pigs housed 
upon board. Never did I behold such a scene of egotism and confusion 
as on that evening on board that emigrant ship. From the circumstances, 
and the want of order and management—I mean by that, a systematic pre- 
paration for the coming events, all sentiment of good breeding, good 
fellowship, and, in many cases, of common decency, seemed to have been 
set aside by even the weaker sex: the feeling of one and all—and I ma 
say, with very few exceptions—seeming to be every one for himself. As 
for the second-cabin deck, so great were the obstructions and confusion 
by spars and ropes, and barrels, and buckets, and cases, &c., strewed about 
everywhere, it was gg TTR impossible to fish out a space of six feet 
long to walk upon. Besides, two immense crowds ainskes two parts of 
this deck—the one round the galley, waiting for the half-cooked “ prog,” 
—the other round the water-cask, waiting to be “served out” (the technical 
terms) ; and I remarked that he or she who could bully and scramble 
the best was ever the best served. 

By degrees, as the hungry and thirsty souls were satisfied, the deck 
between masts was partially deserted, ak then a peep from the hatchway 
down below was of a most extraordinary kind. Long ranges of tables, 
upon which fumed roast and boiled beef, potatoes, and hot water for tea, 
and around which one hundred and fifty persons, at least, were huddled 
together in such juxta-position that they had no room to eat their meat, 
which most of them held in their hands and tore with their teeth. The 
more decent part of the community remained sitting upon boxes and 
trunks at their cabin-doors, eating quietly from off their knees, with a 
plate, a knife, and a fork. Here and there were to be seen families of 
eight persons (that is, the father, mother, and six children), occupyin 
the same cabin, seated as well as they could manage, the eldest pick 
about nine years old, dancing the baby to stop her screaming, while the 
father was busily engaged in cutting up the food—I was almost near say- 
ing the provender—which the “fond mother,” as Dr. Primrose would 
say, was distributing to the little ones, all gaping like so many unfledged 
birds from the middle of their nest for maternal care. Farther on, I 
perceived a newly-married young couple, who were evidently still under 
the influence of the honeymoon—I mean thereby the poetry of married 
life—and who seemed vieing with each other to lighten the inconveniences 
of their transit to Australia. Like the rest, they were taking their even- 
ing meal. A long box had been converted by them into a table, which 
they had settled close along their cabin door; and at each end of which 
improvised table sat the husband and wife on nice little folding chairs of 
their own. They seemed as comfortable as circumstances would admit 
of ; their happiness no one could doubt ; it shone from their eyes, and 
betrayed itself in every motion of their persons. There stood between 
them a nice, cozy little teapot, a sugar canister, a dish of meat, bread and 


butter, a nice little cruet-stand, two plates, two cups and saucers, all in 
2c2 
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brilliant metal; and they eat most genteelly, looking at each other most 
lovingly, absorbed in one another, and heedless completely of the garish 
scene going on around them. I once remarked that, after the tender 
young wife had filled up a cup of tea for her “dear little man,” she 
poured into his cup something from a flat stone bottle, which she took 
from, and restored to, her pocket afterwards. Methought it was some- 
thing good and strong, but—recollecting I was on board a temperance 
ship—lI silenced my surmises, and concluded that it must have been what 
is termed the “ milk of human kindness.” 

Not far from that “happy, happy pair” were just rising from table 
four sturdy fellows, looking very much like navvies, and evidently at the 
acme of human contentedness because of the solid meal they had just 
“ gulped down ;”” so, having stowed away their utensils and the remaining 
fragments of their provisions, they seized their short ivory-black pipes 
and betook themselves to the deck “ to blow a cloud” while gazing on 
the rising moon. Evidently those four lusty voyagers were never better 
off in their lives, and rejoiced most heartily in their transmutation from 
land to water. 

As I turned round the hatchway, I perceived a group of four cleanly- 
dressed men, of about five-and-twenty to thirty, just finishing off their 
repast, and by their language I recognised that they came from the 
“and o’ cakes.” They seemed perfectly in harmony together, as also 
to understand the truth of the saying, “ Aid thyself, and God will aid 
thee” —aide-toi et Dieu Caidera; for one common interest seemed to 

rvade the quatuor, everything belonging to their supper being taken 

k to their cabin by one of them, who, when he had completed the 
operation, closed the se put a new padlock upon it, locked it, and 
quietly putting the string holding the key round his neck, he went upon 
deck to join the other three ‘ bairns” his messmates. That is the only 
eabin I remarked having a padlock on it.* 

I now repaired from this aft-hatchway to the fore one, to have a 
peep down there, and where I found that “a change had come o’er the 
spirit of the scene,” when compared to what I had just been witnessing. 
A ag PSP Ry man—TI should say, a gentlemanly-looking man— 
with his wife, who had all the manners of a lady, and who was dressed in 
all the tenue of one, were seated at a small table capable of holding four 
or five persons, taking their tea as quietly and as comfortably as if they 
were at home in their own parlour. They were waited on by a young 
gentleman, their son, whose nice blue cloth dress, and round oil-cloth 
hat, showed him adequately equipped for the voyage, and he resembled 
very much an active little middy of fourteen. The young gentleman, 
whose acquaintance I made on the next day, through the medium of m 
friend, having set upon the table everything requisite for the teaboard, 
which was furnished out in a superior way, sat himself down beside his 
mamma, and was served in his turn. Order, cleanliness, comfort, and even 
delicacy, reigned at that little festive board, at which also sat two re- 
spectably-dressed females, going out to join their husbands at Melbourne. 


* I was near forgetting one stout, whiskered man, whom I afterwards learned 
to be a Russian-German, and who seemed to be “messing” by himself, no one 
— to him, and he speaking to no one, He was the sale ideal of mutism . 
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This end of the ship was quite the antithesis of the other one. There 
was no noise, no scrambling, no bustling, no snatch-what-you-can, and, 
as fer as I could see down from my peeping-place, decency and decorum 
reigned all round. Besides, the place was better lit up, and from the 
ceiling of the five or six cabins within my view I could see that there 
was suspended a well-closed lantern with a wax candle in it. 

I here closed my “ peep” for this evening, but had resolved on re- 
questing my friend to accompany me through the whole of the Lon 
Room, ¢. ¢., the second cabin, on some morning before the vessel sailed, 
which he faithfully promised to do; so he and I, having quietly dined 
en téte-d-tete, repaired to the quarter-deck, resolved upon a long walk—I 
mean long in point of time, in order to turn over in our memory the 
events of the past and to reason upon the probabilities of the future, 

It was a beautiful, yea, a Lively night, when the stars were shining 
and twinkling high up in the bright blue sky—when the moon, “ reful- 
gent lamp of night,” threw her silvery light upon the waters deep, and 
seemed to smile aid and protection upon the three hundred and odd 
souls thus venturing themselves, their hopes, and their fortunes upon 
the “deep, deep sea.” By nine o’clock—not being a sailor I cannot 
precise the number of bells tolled for that hour—all upon board that had 
been, some two or three hours previous, bustling and jostling and 
clambering, had retired to their respective cabins, or berths below, and 
were indulging in balmy slumbers, or preparing to do so. The night 
being, as I said, beautiful, the hatchways remained open, and the sight 
was, for me, of a very novel nature. From six different points of the 
ceiling of the Long Room were suspended flat globular oil-lamps, that 
threw a sombre light around so long a space, and which contrasted most 
dismally with the bright light of the tidy little wax-light lamps in the 
emigrants’ cabins, which they were allowed to keep burning till ten 
o’clock, the “ curfew” hour on board for the extinction of all lights in the 
cabins; but the Long Room lights, as well as those of the chief cabin, 
burn all night, and very properly too. : Pa 

A very ludicrous adventure happened on the first night, and which is 
as follows :—*Tis the mate’s duty at curfew hour to go his rounds 
through the vessel, to see by himself that every cabin light has been 
extinguished, which the passengers being ignorant of, some of them had 
kept theirs burning. But the watchful mate went his rounds from 
cabin to cabin, extinguishing the luminaries, and telling the inmates 
what were the regulations on that head, At last, he arrived at a cabin 
still lit up, and walking quietly in, was in the act of lifting up his arm 
to reach the lantern, when, lo! two screams—vh ! two piercing screams, 
assailed his ears from the inmates, two ladies, in the almost simplest 
night déshabille, just as they were on the point of introducing their 
slipperless little feet into their narrow little beds! But the mate saw— 
nothing, except the lantern, which he instantly extinguished, and the two 
alarmed demoiselles quickly bounced into their beds, as if they had 
mercury in their feet, and were soon lost under the bed-clothes, as well 
as covered up from all indiscreet view : but they loudly called out— 

“Who's there? Who are you ?” 

“Dey mate” (he was a Dutchman, as were all the crew, from the 
captain down), “ come put lamp out. Excuse, ladies, excuse. 
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“Oh!” exclaimed, most rejoicingly, one of the ladies to’ her cabin 
companion, “ it is only the mate, "my dear, so let's not be afraid.” 

“ Beg pardon, ladies—excuse. Good night!” 

“Good night, mate—good night!” returned the two tranquillised 
fair ones, and the door was quickly closed, and they were left to their 
reflections upon their adventure without accident whatever, because “ it 
was ONLY the mate!” The next day the story was quickly bruited 
about, and the alarmed fair ones were baptised by one wag (for wags 
are to be found even on board a temperance ship) ‘“ the curfew bells” 
(belles). But one of two young Frenchmen, passengers in the first 
cabin, called them the delles-de-nuit, a French flower, great nightshade; 
and his companion, les belles sawvages, meaning, of course, by sauvages, 
easily alarmed. A German said they should be called les filles de la 
mer, the ocean-maids; and an Irishman declared that, “ ’Pon his honour, 
they were well mated together whatever they were called.” But the 
best of the joke—and a joke on board has a double relish—is, that the 
poor ladies themselves knew not—at least when I left the vessel two 
days afterwards—that they were the objects of such quolibets and lazzis, 
and all that through their own fault. The mate, too, came in for his 
share of the baptism, being surnamed ‘“ Jack o’ the Lantern,” “ Guy 
Fawkes,”’ “the Extinguisher,” ‘the Benighted Dutchman,” and man 
others too numerous to mention. But he laughed at it, and when the 
Hibernian quizzed him about his “ nocthurnal inthrousion in fair ladies’ 
chambers,” he replied that it was his duty— 

“ For,” said he, “me fund dem ladies’ cabeen dey-light-fool” (de- 
lightful). 

“ Bravo! bravo! old wide-breeches,” exclaimed the Hibernian, slap- 
ping the mate upon the shoulders, “if you weren’t a Dutchman, I'd 

ave taken you for an Irishman; and if we were in Dublin, I'd have 
the mighty satisfaction of threating you with a drain of Kinahan’s best; 
but you know that here it is all botheration—not a dhrop, no more than 
in St. Patrick's crosier.” 

But to resume. In the course of that day a notice was posted u 
that for the future all cabin lights should be put out at the toll of a cer- 
tain bell, announcing ten o'clock. 

ae friend and I walked the deck undisturbed till one o’clock A.M., no 
one but the night-watch with us; and at about half-past eleven two 
pilots crept on board to swing the vessel round with the tide, while 
steamers and other ships were dropping down the river and anchoring 
in our proximity in the poetical stillness of the night. Fatigued, without 


being wearied, we retired to take a few hours’ repose, promising to be 
early risers. 


II. 


A PEEP INTO AN EMIGRANT SHIP FROM LONDON TO AUSTRALIA. 


I was anxious to visit the ‘‘ Long Room” on the following morning, but 
my friend, who had just run through it while I was dressing, entreated 
of me not to do so, as he felt ashamed of the state of things; disorder and 
confusion existing to such an extent that he seemed quite disgusted. 

“Were it vossible, my dear friend,” sighed he, “to have back my 
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passage-money, I’d leave the ship directly. What a miserable prospect for 
a long voyage if such a state of things be allowed to continue !” 

He seemed so cast down that I ventured not a word of consolation at 
that moment, feeling full well the force of Dr. Goldsmith’s observation, 
that “premature consolation is the renewal of sorrow.” So we walked 
the deck in silence, both musing, when our attention was turned away 
from our thoughts by the arrival on deck of the young gentleman I had 
remarked at tea with his papa and mamma the evening before. He 
informed us that ‘ his papa had resolved to go on shore after breakfast and 
lay a complaint before a magistrate, provided he could find two or three 
gentlemen disposed to accompany him.” Now this intelligence jumped 
just in harmony with the state ot my friend’s mind; so handing his card 
to Master F » he said to him, “ Give this and my compliments, if you 
please, to your papa, and tell him he may count upon me.” The 
young gentleman jumped off on his errand, and I was happy to see the 
change that this news had operated on my friend’s mind. ”Twas then I 
hazarded some reflections in harmony with the events and circumstances, 
and in a few minutes we were joined by Mr. F himself, and two 
other respectable passengers, ex-Australians, returning together once more 
to Melbourne, so that the deputation of four was made up and determined 
upon. After breakfast was over, off we set for Gravesend, the depu- 
tation on their mission, I to await their return at an hotel. They were 
fortunate : found an enlightened magistrate, and laid the object of their 
complaints before him, my friend having been chosen spokesman on the 
occasion. They were listened to with the greatest attention, and pro- 
mised all aid and support in their grievances ; so three of the deputation 
returned on board with the result of their operations, my friend and I 
passing the night on shore. What the magistrate did I know not, but 
what I do know is, that very early on the following morning the London 
agents of the vessel were on board, working like common sailors, and in 
less than four-and-twenty hours the ship’s whole appearance had com- 
pletely changed much for the better, in order, regularity, and comfort. 
The passengers’ morale had got up one hundred per cent. The cooking 
was well attended to and satisfactory, the cook having thrown his tone of 
insolence overboard. The distribution was regular and abundant (it was 
always abundant, perhaps too much so for the outset, but not regular), 
the crew were more polite—in fact, a new state of things had been given 
birth to, and comfort had forcibly crept into the ship from bow to stern. 

We arrived on board almost at the same time with a Gravesend clerzy- 
man, who had come to announce his pastoral visit for the next day (Sun- 
day), and, after his departure, a general expression of contentedness was 
manifest—the two agents working and directing with doubled activity, 
and the inspectors examining into everything concerning the .comfort, 
security, and bien-étre of the emigrants during the ik. i That night, 
I may say, every one on board laid their heads upon their pillows more 
reconciled to their voyage, and satisfied with the efforts that had been 
made, though at the eleventh hour, to render that voyage as agreeable 
as possible. That night, also, my friend and I took our usual quarter- 
deck walk till a late hour, and rejoiced indeed was I to see him 
satisfied. 

On the next morning, true to his promise, he promenaded me through 
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the Long Room, just as the rising population was turning out and pre- 
paring for the day’s distribution of food. It was indeed a curious mo- 
ment. Men washing and shaving, young children frolicking about, 


Heedless, ’tis true, of passing day, 
Rejoicing but in sportive play, 


while others were more seriously engaged in polishing their parents’ and 
their own shoes,—the day being Sunday, and the clergyman coming on 
board at eleven a.m. for divine service—every one making him or her- 
self very fine. The long tables played a prominent part upon the occa- 
sion, serving as a general wash-stand, where each, in his turn, came to 
perform his matinal ablutions, the ladies, of course, going through the 
same useful and healthy ceremony in their own little cribs. Yet in all 
this I remarked a ii feeling, far different from the physiognomy 
of the two first days. Why ?—the reason is obvious: their just claims 
had been attended to. Besides, it was Sunday! And to all emigrants, 
as well as to all those floating on the briny deep, Sunday is a hallowed 
day—a day of hope, a day of futurity, a day of confidence in Him “ who 
blessed the seventh day and hallowed it.” 

By eight o’clock every one was in his best bib and tucker, all awaiting 
the arrival from shore of the steward for the day’s distribution ; for, be 
it well understood, the steward on board is a great man—yea, a greater 
man than even the illustrious Soyer himself, who makes such fine books 
and appetising sauces; for Soyer only cooks and seasons the viands for 
the palate, but the steward gives you the real solid food, thus exemplifying 
the Roman motto, Esse quam vidert. 

At last, about the ninth hour, did the wished-for purveyor appear 
alongside, his boat well stocked with fresh beef, fresh bread, fresh coffee, 
fresh vegetables, fresh butter, with everything fresh in fact, even with his 
own fresh face, dripping a little from the spray of the waters, —which, 
from being placid and serene during the night, had, towards seven in the 
morning, betaken themselves to a-frowning, a-grimacing, and a disagree- 
able heaving. His arrival seemed to be that of a terrestrial providence, 
so he set to work like a man accustomed to such business. Two casks 
of coffee, two of excellent brown sugar, and two firkins of fresh butter, 
had their heads stove in, and their contents served out in no time. The 
distribution of fresh bread came afterwards, and—so much for breakfast. 
Then he took to his half-ox, which he dissected and cut. up with the hand 
and skill of a master—butcher I was nigh saying—no, no!—with the 
hand end skill of an adept steward. And then he halved and quartered 
the large cabbages, selon, portioned out the carrots, onions, and potatoes, 
and when the rush came, while the coffee was getting ready, he was en 
mesure to meet the whole flock ; so that by a few minutes to ten o’clock 
the general distribution for the day was over, the steward looking won- 
drous wise, as if he had gained a victory. And so he had; for he had 
vanquished the demon of ona for four-and-twenty hours on board a 
floating village, and that may be justly called a victory. By eleven 
o'clock precisely, the compartments, or divisions, of the Long Room were 
in perfect order, and the drizzle which had been falling till then ceased 
all on a sudden, when the sun, the glorious sun, shot forth his cheering 
and vivifying beams; and the decks having been well mopped and put 
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in order, everything was in readiness for the visit of the reverend gentle- 
man coming to preach Faith, Hope, and Charity to a migrating popula- 
tion; the last sermon they were, perhaps, destined to hear in their own 
language in sight of Albion’s white cliffs. : 

’Twould be impossible to describe the physical as well as moral meta- 
morphosis that had taken place in the whole ship since she dropped down 
from London. Husbands with wives, brothers with sisters, friends with 
friends—the solitary voyageur with some other, se generis, all walking 
the decks, and anxiously looking out for the boat that was to carry the 
reverend divine and his clerk from Gravesend to the vessel. Yea, the 
wee things had left off their sportive games, because it was Sunday, and 
they were—going to church. A few minutes past eleven, a boat was 
descried pushing off from the jetty, carrying two gentlemen in black, 
who, in be minutes, were on board. The reverend gentleman had soon 
selected his position in the second cabin under the hatchway, before the 
quarter-deck. From such a spot all in the Long Room could hear, and 
the greater part see him, while the cabin passengers, leaning over the 
balustrade of the quarter-deck, had an equally good view, and were 
quite near of hearing. But the best place was round the hatchway 
itself, which, being totally uncovered, displayed a mass of heads, the 
males bareheaded, the females in genteel dresses and bonnets. By good 
fortune I obtained a seat at the latter place, and was a happy spectator 
of the serious scene above and below. Some of the male portion of the 
passengers did mot attend, it is true. Were they Catholics? Were 
they Puseyites? Were they Jews? Were they nothing atall.... I 
know not; but this I know, they kept aloof, smoking their pipes near 
the forecastle, but in no manner troubling or disturbing the service. 
Whatever they were, or rather, whatever they are, they lost a good sound 
doctrinal discourse, although the plain but affecting music of the hymns 
must have reached their ears, and, perhaps, penetrated to their callous 
hearts. There may, perhaps, come a day when they will inwardly grieve 
a outwardly groan over their obdurate indifference of that all-absorbing 

our. 

The service was opened by an appropriate short discourse, @ /a circon- 
stance, followed by a hymn; and then the service of the Church of 
England was religiously gone through, followed by a very good sermon, 
extempore, and ending by a general blessing on the whole ship. And 
when all was over there ensued a friendly, a Christian conversation 
between the pastor and the flock he had just been exhorting to Faith, 
Hope, and Charity; and he begged of them, since they had no chaplain 
to accompany them (and why had they not?—from misstatement, as I 
learned upon board), to select some person amongst themselves, seriously 
inclined, to officiate on a Sunday, and thus to respect the seventh day. 
And he, himself, invited and engaged a very serious and learned voya- 
geur to do the same, which the latter promised doing. And then about 
two o’clock he took leave, just as the vessel was being surrounded by 
more than twenty boats, loaded with visitors from London, to take a 
final farewell of their friends on board. A large escort of passengers 
followed him to the ladder descending to the boat awaiting him. My 
friend and I, intending to spend a last Sunday afternoon together on . 
shore, had the good fortune of obtaining two places in the same ‘boat, 
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and, on landing at the platform, most respectfully took leave of the 
reverend gentleman, who, turning round towards the water, threw a last 
lingering look towards the outward-bound ship; but in that look there 
was g blessing, a benediction, and an inward prayer for her welfare on 
the voyage, and her safe arrival at her destination. The reverend 
gentleman’s name, as I was informed, is Seymour. *Tis with the most 
pleasing recollection that I pay him this truthful tribute of my entire 
satisfaction. 

And my friend and I also looked back towards the ship, and I fancied 
I heard his heart sigh at that moment, for it was a real natural and spon- 
taneous tribute of regret which that noble and generous heart was pay- 
ing to many sympathetic ones it was leaving behind. I hurried him 
from the water-side, and took him off for a long walk into the country, 
the weather being beautifully inviting. ‘‘ Oh, yes!” cried he, “ let me 
once more behold the hedges, and trees, and fields of old England; but,” 
said he, suddenly turning round towards the river, and pointing in the 
direction of Tilbury Fort; “ never forget, my dear R , that your 
migrating friend, O. D , spent many, many months in that fort 
when but a stripling subaltern of the 65th Regiment. I used to come 
over almost every day to Gravesend, and now I will show you my hotel.”’ 
We walked up High-street, and went into the Lord Nelson. “ And,” 
continued he, “ whenever you come down to Gravesend, call in here, 
and think of me when ‘ far awa.’” We then set out on our walk— 
branched into the country through narrow lanes and by-ways that still 
had on their coat of green, and then we came back again to walk and 
talk on the deck of times past, of times present, and of times to come ; 
** But,” said he, “on the latter are we allowed to indulge or expatiate ? I 
think not. Know you not, friend, what says Pope, one of my favourite 
authors ?— 


Heav’n from all creatures hides the book of Fate, 
All but the page prescrib’d, their present state.” 


Here he stopped, and the two bells being struck, told us it was one 
o'clock, and nature requiring some few hours’ repose, we retired to the 
cabin. 

The next was the last day we were, perhaps, to spend together in 
Europe. We both rose early, he letters to write, and I my notes to take 
down. Breakfast being over, we circulated through the vessel to see the 
passengers pass muster and the ship undergo examination for sailing 
orders. Everything seemed to pass off very well, and she was declared 

and ready for sea. It was then about twelve o’clock, when my 
little “‘ middy” came and asked if I would consent to take charge of 
some letters the next morning for the Gravesend post-office? I told him 
I would with pleasure, or from any one else on board. This compliance 
of mine brought me into contact with a great many of the better sort of 
emigrants, and I learned some curious and interesting particularities 
concerning them. 

And first, the young married couple I spoke of with the “ flat stone 
bottle containing something good and strong.” The young woman is 
the daughter of a country-town shopkeeper in a large way, in shire. 
Her father, a widower, has six children, she being the third eldest and 
only twenty years of age, having been courted for the last four years by 
her husband, who is the fourth son of a moderate farmer near her town, and 
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renting a farm of some four hundred and odd acres, besides a little farm 
freehold possession of his own. She, in serving him in her father’s shop, 
and he, in being served by her, fell in love with each other, and so their 
passion grew for years, till wedlock crowned their constancy. The 
young man, far from being a clodpole, or a Hodge, had saved up 1502, 
to which, on his marriage-day, his father added 200/., and she received 
a marriage and farewell portion of 300/. With this sum total of 6507. they 
resolved upon emigrating to Sydney, to set up a little farm, bringing 
out with them a stock of necessary implements, the gifts of their relatives 
and friends, from the plough down to the garden watering-pot, and 
everything in twofold, in case of accident, and carefully stowed away in 
the hold. Happy, happy, indeed, were they, and equally impatient to 
be at the head of their future farm! How much did the young wife re- 
mind me of poor Mrs. Waylett singing, 


When a little farm we keep, &c. 


And second, the four navvies; those rough-spun children of Nature 
were neither more nor less than four Cornish miners going out to the 
Melbourne diggings or neighbourhood, and tough lads they are too for 
the business. If they don’t mine out the gold, no one will. 

And third, the four Scotchmen ; nae, nae, nobody could learn their 
whereabouts, they being too “ canny” to disclose their projects. 

And fourth, a romantic story. A respectable young man, of about 
eight-and-twenty, sailing alone to Melbourne. From the age of sixteen 
he had been a clerk in the Post-office, had saved up a considerable sum 
out of his salary, which had been progressive, and had courted his wife 
for more than five years, she being almost a child when he first made her 
acquaintance. At last he married her, and is now the father of a baby 
eighteen months old. He and his wife dreamed one night some time 
ago, that in Melbourne they were destined “‘ to make their fortune.” On 
communicating this dream to each other, they both laughed at it. After 
a lapse of some time, they dreamed again the same thing and on the 
same night too! They laughed again, but still they thought it “ strange, 
passing strange, wondrous strange.” And again a third time, at almost 
an equal interval from the second as this was from the first, did they 
dream the same thing! But THEY NO LONGER LAUGHED, and that day's 
post brought them a letter from Melbourne! They looked at each 
other—and laughed outright from Joy! This letter was from a former 
old comrade of the husband, urging him to go out without delay, as he 
could put him in the way of “ making his fortune,” but advising him to 
leave his wife in London for one year, till he should be finally settled. 
This was enough. Husband and wife soon made up their minds. Their 
little capital was quickly realised, and, all debts collected and paid, there 
remained to them nearly 400/., 1501. of which he left with his wife, and 
with the rest he embarked to “ work out their dream !” 

And the fifth, a young gentleman of about five-and-twenty, having, in 
less than four years, squandered almost all his property with gamblers 
and sharpers, resolved upon making a bold stroke to retrieve it. In lieu 
of a certain sum, he made over to his father what lands and houses he 
had still remaining, though deeply mortgaged, and he then sold his 
pleasure-yacht, thus realising all he could in money. When this was 
done, he purchased two first-rate, solid, expanding carts, with renewal or 
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exchange shafts and axles for each ; four pairs of solid harnesses, and every- 
thing for horses’ mangers and a He took a second-cabin passage 
for three, é. ¢., for himself and two of his father’s oldest servants, man and 
wife, who had nursed him, and were resolved upon following him to 
another hemisphere. The man is his valet, and the wife his cook and 
maid of all work, so that he is perfectly taken care of. His plan is a 
good one, and is as follows :—He lands at Melbourne, buys three horses, 
and sets up a-carting from the diggings to Melbourne, and vice versa, 
the sum per ton being, it appears, enormous. The woman will remain 
at their head-quarters at Melbourne, while he and his man will be con- 
stantly crossing each other on the road, between the diggings and their 
head-quarters. The plan is looked upon as being sure of success, and he 
hopes to return to England in a very few years, rich again, but richer 
still—ripe in experience. May he succeed! He well merits success for 
his courageous resolution. 

And the sixth, the Hibernian, a fine bouncing young fellow of two-and- 
twenty, just red-hot from the “ sod,” prosaically called ; the Emerald Isle, 
or Green Erin, poetically named. He was of most easy access to con- 
versing with him, and ever appeared to be in good humour with himself 
and all around him. He had entered college at the age of sixteen, at 
eighteen he obtained a “sizership,” sat out his time there without reading 
for a scholarship, and was now sailing for Sydney to become a newspaper 
writer,—the thing, he said, that was after his own heart. “Twill be very 
hard,” he said to me, “if, with my head stuffed with Latin and Greek, 
and Euclid and Algebra, and my degrees into the bargain, I don’t 
make out a tolerably decent livelihood as a writer. Besides, if my head 
be full, my pocket is not empty either, and I begin to think that those 
‘ shining fellows’ are the best current ideas after all. I chose purposel 
this pee ship just to try to get myself to forget that d—d black- 
guard whisky (I wish I had a glass of it now, though), which was ruining 
me out and out, so that I sball, I suppose, be a teetotaller by the time I 
get to Australia. And, upon my honour, that will be the best conver- 
sion I ever made of myself in all my life! But, sir,” said he to me, “if 
you ever go over to Dublin, do me the favour of just calling in on Dr. 
(and he gave me a card with address), in the second square of the 
college, and tell him you met me on board here, where there’s nothing 
but water to drink.” I promised him to do so, if perchance I ever 
went to Dublin in my rambles; but a nod from my friend called me to 
_ the quarter-deck, without being able to get any insight into the motives 
of emigration of the Curfew belles. 

The day waned away apace, and night had soon set in, the weather 
still fine, and the moon more brilliant than ever. We took our usual 
walk together, and finally arranged everything concerning our plans of 
correspondence, which having done and agreed upon, we retired early 
(for us) to the cabin. I was the first up next morning, and the weighing 
of the anchor, and the hoisting of the sails had soon proclaimed the note 
of preparation for sailing. In a very short time afterwards, the position 
of the ship forced me to say a hasty farewell to all the passengers, most 
of whom were now on deck—to squeeze my poor friend most warmly and 
affectionately by the hand—to wish him mentally (for my utterance was 
stopped by my emotion) a prosperous voyage and every good fortune 
possible here below—to swing myself by a rope into the boat waiting 
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for me below, and to hover round the ship till she went off majestically 
on her watery way. 

“ Adieu! adieu! dear friend,” cried I; “ may Providence guard and 
protect thee on thy venturesome way! And thou, fine ship, unfold all thy 
white wings, and waft thy polyglot inmates to yon distant climes! Skim 
gaily o’er the ocean deep in safety and continuous velocity, bearing to 
another world the news of thy rapid and successful voyaging! Rejoice 
thee then to hear thy name hailed and proclaimed Jeannette of Holland ! 
— Mermaid of the Ocean, adieu! adieu! adieu !” 


Jeannette, thou finest of thy sail-rigg’d kind, 
Strongest ’gainst the storm, fleetest ‘gainst the wind! 
Plough o'er the main, thy precious load to land, 
Speed on, fine ship, beneath celestial wand! 

A blessing hast thou had by pastor giv’n— 

A blessing which on Thee came down from Heav’n! 
Speed, oh! speed thy way then, Jeannette the Fair, 
Mock the rude gale, lov’d Daugliter of the Air! 

On, quickly on—fill safe thy wide career— 
Heaven's blest child, to thee a farewell cheer ! 


March 18th, 1854.—I called to-day on the shipbrokers of the Jean- 
nette to inquire if any intelligence had been received of that vessel ; 
but I could learn nothing. I hope that she and my dear friends have 
reached their destination. . . . A few days will decide.—lI hope to be 
able to publish the full details of the voyage. 








A VILLAGE TALE, 
BY GUSTAV NIERITZ. 


IV. 
THE RESIGNATION, 


Tue walk to the clergyman was a hard task for our poor schoolmaster 
the next day, to whom he had to give an account of the result of his 
examination, and which would be a very humiliating affair for him. In 
fact, he returned home in a very desponding condition. 

“ Well!” Tinel said, as she went to meet him, “ did he not attempt to 
console you ?” 

“ Attempted, yes!” Halm replied, “but poorly and unkindly. I 
should await the result in patience ; — it would turn out better than 
I expected. The examiner was not usually a severe man, and must have 
had a bee in his bonnet. I say, though, that he has no right to vent his 
spite on us poor schoolmasters. Well, wife,” Halm continued, “how 
do matters look? Does our Elise know anything of my disgrace? It 
seems to me as if she shrunk from me since yesterday.” : 

‘“‘ What an idea!” the schoolmistress said. “ She certainly knows that 
you were dreadfully insulted in town, and has already shed many bitter 
tears about it.” 

“ It seemed to me, too,” Halm continued, “ as if my neighbours greeted 
me less heartily than usual. Will not this be the miller’s work ?” 
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“ Nothing but fancy on your part,” Tinel consoled him. “ Not a soul 
has anything against you.” 

On the next night Madame Halm awoke accidentally from her usually 
sound sleep. She found her husband sitting up in the bed and sighing 
heavily. 

66 What's the matter with you, Gotthelf?” she asked, earnestly. 
“« What have you got in your head now?” 

‘¢ The examination and the chief-ex.,” Halm said. “ Whether asleep or 
awake it is all the same. I had no idea before that honour was so indis- 
pensable to our happiness. The great blessing of health, of a beloved 
wife, of dutiful children, all retire before the terrible idea that I have 
been found a useless servant, and that my former good name has been 
disgraced. This thought gnaws incessantly at my heart ; in waking and 
in dreaming, it poisons my happiness and wears me out.” 

“ And all this in consequence of a hateful examiner!’ Madame Halm 
complained. “Husband! have you so soon forgotten the hole in the 
sleeve?” 

A silent sigh was Halm’s answer. 

On Sunday afternoon he again complained to his wife : 

“ Did you notice how the peasants put their heads together in church, 
laughed quietly, and then looked at me most earnestly ? Did you see 
how the miller Kiihn told his neighbours before the service about my 
disgrace, and pointed sarcastically at me?” 

* That is nothing but your fancy,” his wife replied ; ‘‘ the chattering 
and putting heads together takes place every Sunday, and should not 
seem at all strange to you. And when you have to read the lessons, the 
peasants must look at you and no one else. Let the miller tell the history 
of your examination! He will then disclose not your, but the chief-ex.'s 
disgrace. He would, however, do better by remaining silent, for through 
his carelessness with his watch-dog a human being met with such a 
horrible death.” 

All these modes of consolation, both of his wife and the clergyman, 
took no deep root in Halm’s mind. His soul-pangs increased daily. He 
hourly expected to receive his dismissal from his situation. He ate and 
drank little, without it doing him good: sleep deserted him, and his once 
healthy figure became a shadow. He was no longer the kind, instructive 
teacher to his scholars. He watched their every look, word, or gesture 
with Argus eyes, and unmercifully punished every disobedience of his 
orders, and every youthful error. Without his being aware of it, Halm 
had a bee in his bonnet now, and he vented his displeasure on the innocent 
school-children. Such unusual behaviour on the part of their beloved 
schoolmaster astonished the boys. At first they put up with their 
teacher’s ill humour with the hope that it would soon give place to a 
better. But when this did not happen, increasing discontent gained the 
upper hand, which afterwards led them in their hasty temper and impa- 
tience to defiance and open disobedience. Fourteen days had elapsed 
since Halm’s return from the Residence, when Elise came running, with 
fear in her countenance, to her mother in the school-garden. 

“ Mother, dearest mother!” the little one cried, “come in directly. 


Father has just been terribly annoyed by the big boys, and has been 
beating them furiously.” 
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The schoolmistress felt at first as if she had lead in her feet. With 
trembling limbs she hastened to the schoolhouse, from which the whole 
band of children came running towards her, shouting, laughing, crying, 
grumbling, and complaining. When the alarmed woman entered the 
schoolroom she found her husband alone there, and his head resting on 
his desk. 

- my you not well ?” she asked him. “ What is the matter with 
you ?” 

: Halm raised his head, and allowed his wife to look in his corpse-like 
ace. 

“Certainly,” he replied, ‘Iam not quite well at present, but I shall 
soon be better, I trust. Yes, wife!” he continued, as he panted for breath, 
“the mighty word is uttered! I have just resigned my situation. It 
is true that my heart bleeds in consequence, but I can again breathe 
freely.” 

Ah! Gotthelf, what have you done? You have been over hasty,” 
Madame Halm said. 

‘My school-children were forced to tell me what was my duty,” Halm 
replied. ‘* They refused to obey me, and clearly gave me to understand 
that I ought to sweep my own door clean before punishing them for in- 
attention or stupidity. That has quite opened my eyes, and now I am 
calm. If had remained much longer in my former state I should have 
died. Do not dissuade me, then, as you love me. I was forced to 
despise myself, but now that I have followed the right path, I feel myself 
a man again.” 

“ But what shall we do now? on what shall we live?” the school- 
mistress asked. 

“Let us emigrate to America,’ Halm said, as his eye glistened 
cheerily. “ There nothing is known of examiners; the news of my dis- 
grace will not reach to that distance. There I will be schoolmaster 
again to my heart’s content.” 

“To America! across the ocean! No, you will never get me there,” 
his wife sobbed out. “I would go with you anywhere else—to Siberia 
and Podolia, to Kamschatka and the Tropics, to Lebanon or to Mount 
Calvary ; but across the sea—never ! The earth is everywhere the Lord’s ; 
but I could not bear to have my body sewn in a piece of sail-cloth 
and thrown into salt water as food for sharks.” 

“IT know what is even more painful than this,” Halm replied; * but 
I do not wish to force you. Well, then, I will become a miner, My 
father was one, and I was on the point of becoming one when the 
cousin fished me away for the High-school. Then we shall remain in 
our Fatherland, and save the expense of travelling. The lead-mine is 
not an hour’s distance, and the foreman is an old acquaintance of mine, 
so that I need be under no fear about procuring work.” 

“ Have you thought of your children, father?” Madame Halm asked, 
earnestly. 

“ Carl, my poor son!” Halm said, mournfully, “ thou art on the same 
thorny path which thy father has already traversed. Yes, wife; if I hada 
hundred sons, not one of them should become a schoolmaster. And 
Adolph, my true, honest lad! I could suffer you to ossify behind the 
Pagan authors, in order that you might become a fish-blooded examiner 
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and destroy the happiness of families? There is still time with you. 
You may, led 1, stamp on unsusceptible ore, instead of, later, on 
feeling tem 

Halm had raised himself proudly. His eye gleamed, his cheeks ac- 
quired their former flush again : he walked with a firm step, and every 
trace of melancholy had disappeared. The schoolmistress regarded this 
sudden change with astonishment, though it seemed a good sign to her 
that all would yet turn out for the best. It is true that she did not try 
to oppose her husband’s determination, but she built on the clergyman’s 
kind intercession and on the support of her eldest son, whom she had 
immediately written to. 

In the mean while, Halm went with a cheerful brow to inform his 
clergyman that he had resigned his situation. On the road thither he 
looked kindly in everybody’s face, greeted them in his usual fashion, and 
affectionately shook the hand of those of his scholars he met. 

“ Now I am happy again,” said Halm, after imparting to the clergy- 
man his irrevocable determination, “and this feeling is a guarantee to 
me that I have acted rightly. Iam pleased at the thought that when 
the Consistory determines my dismissal, my resignation will be the 
answer to it. ‘Thus, I fancy, no one can deprive me of the name of 
an honest man, as [ voluntarily give up a situation for the further 
management of which they judged me incompetent.” 


V. 


THE DEPARTURE. 


’ 


‘‘ Tat is done!” said Halm to his wife, on his return from making 
a round of visits. ‘I have taken leave of all our acquaintances and 
sincere friends. They all entreated me to stop, and wished to get up a 
strong petition, on my behalf, to the Consistory. I thanked them, but 
declined it. It would have been of no service: so it is better as it is. 
I cannot solemnly take leave of my school-children. If they were glad 
at my going, it would break my heart; the contrary fills it with bitter- 
ness; and I should so much like to leave this place in peace! The 
foreman has promised me work, and I’ll now go and look for quarters 
for us in Zinvberg. I will leave you to manage the rest, Tinel. My 
heart is now too full for me to attend to the arrangement of our little 
property.” 

Once more Halm stood on the threshold of his dwelling, to take one last 
glance at the scene and imprint it on his memory. Twenty years he had 
lived here, experienced joy and sorrow! Here, on this spot, his children 
had been born: here two of them had fought the fight of death, and 
now rested in the village cemetery. Here he had entreated God to 
spare the life of his wife when sick unto death: here he had himself 
been dangerously ill with a fever. The whole past, with all its details, 
its joyous and mournful recollections, passed before him. From the 
fragrant jasmine arbour, in which he had spent such pleasant hours, he 
looked across to the church, whose faithful sexton he had till now been. 
His hand would no longer set in motion the brazen tongues of the bells 
which summoned to the service, proclaimed the celebration of Christian 
festivals, the union of young couples, the baptism of the first-born, the 
burial season of those who had fallen asleep, the hours of the day, and, in 
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danger from fire, water, or war, summoned the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring villages to their assistance. It seemed to him that the distant, 
hollow tones of the organ played about his ears, as if they desired to 
take a mournful farewell of their old master. But the organ sounds 
soon disappeared beneath the groaning and roaring of the steam-works 
in the mine: the friendly jasmine arbour changed into a dark, yawning 
abyss, in whose terrible interior the black walls gleamed sickly from the 
scanty light of the mine-lamp, and the thick atmosphere oppressed the 
palpitating chest. 

Halim here passed his hand across his eyes, and said: “ We have no 
ermanent abode here; we must look for a future home.” 

He left the house. Without, in the yard, he saw his pigeons sporting 
on the roof of the barn, the hens searching for their food carelessly, 
and his two cows grazing peacefully in the orchard. Caro, his dog, 
wagged cheerily when his master walked past him, not imagining what 
a heavy weight lay upon his heart. The schoolmaster took his road 
across the churchyard where he had helped to lay the dead in their last 
resting-place. 

“ Adieu, ye sleepers all!” he said, softly; “adieu, my children!” He 
went to their grave and broke off a blossom from the elder-bush which 
overshadowed the black wooden cross. ‘‘ We shall meet again and be 
joyful together !” 

In the mean while, the schoolmistress stayed at home and wept bit- 
terly with her daughter Elise. She was still giving way to her grief 
when the door opened, and her eldest daughter, Friederike, came in. 
The latter wept for awhile on her mother’s neck, and then sobbed out : 

“It was my fault that the examiner was so cruel to my father.” 

“ Your fault, my child !” Madame Halm asked, in surprise. 

“Yes, mine!” Friederike asserted; “though I could not really help it. 
You must know, mother, that the examiner lives in the same house 
where I am learning millinery. He has a wicked, profligate son, who 
causes his father much trouble. He persisted in annoying me, and 
telling me of his love for me. I told him my mind plainly, rejected him 
once for all, and threatened I would tell his father all. Still the 
examiner, who discovered his son’s proceedings, turned all his hatred 
upon me, and when he heard that I was the daughter of the schoolmaster 
at Strauchitz, felt equally displeased with my father. This I only found 
out lately. Ah! poor father! could I not make him a better return 
for all his love and goodness to me ?” 

“I bear the blame—not you, child!” the schoolmistress accused her- 
self. “ Were we not happy enough here, that my heart must long for 
higher salary? Had I not tormented your father to apply for the 
situation at Reichenberg, all would have been right, and Halm still here. 
He must have felt what awaited him!” 

Halm’s son, the seminarist, also soon arrived, in order to undertake 
the management of the school for a while. The boys, conscious of the 
injury they had done, entered the schoolroom again very lothfully. 
Those who had induced the schoolmaster to resign through their dis- 
obedience or impertinent speeches, either stayed away altogether, or else 
were bitterly reproached by their fellow-scholars. 

Women in many respects display more presence of mind than men. 
VOL. XXV. 2D 
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Yielding to what was inevitable, Madame Halm commenced the sale of 
those objects of their property which they could not take with them, 
She had the courage to be present at the auction, and to see how all the 
great and small things, so dear to her memory, passed into strange hands 
and were dispersed. Even the living objects, which in the country form 
part of the family, as cows, goats, and poultry, obtained new masters, 
Only the house-dog, a handsome hen, and a pair of pigeons found an 
exception. 

Elise tripped down the village street carrying the hen under her lef¢ 
arm, which, full of astonishment at the unaccustomed position, first 
regarded its mistress and then the sky. The burden was light, and yet 
Elise’s heart so heavy, that she was more inclined to cry than laugh. 

“Take great care of it,” she mournfully entreated a little peasant girl 
of her own age, who ran to meet her from a cleanly-looking cottage. “If 
it had been sold with the others it would perhaps have been killed to- 
morrow. Anna will have my pigeons. I must leave everything behind 
me. I shall have to learn lace-making as a miner’s daughter. I’m sure 
I shall often ery over it.” 

And tearfully she took leave, to repeat the same scene in the next 
house. 

Adolph, too, the commencing Latinist, also appeared. As it might be 
presumed that Halm, in his new capacity, would not be able to support 
a son at school, Adolph was forced to quit and return to his parents. 
Smiling through his tears, he now came to his sorrowful mother. 

“The rector sends his compliments, mother,” he began, “ and begs 
me tell you that you will not have to pay any more school-money for me. 
Besides, he will give me my dinner twice a week, the fourth master once, 
and a kind friend once, too. Besides, these three good gentlemen will 
provide that I shall cost you little or nothing at school. It would bea 
pity”—and the boy broke out into loud sobs—“ if I were forced to quit 
school, and become a stamper.” 

The mother drew her boy to her heart: ‘ Your father wishes,” she 
said, with much emotion, “ that you should sooner stamp on hard ore 
than on feeling hearts, as your father was treated by the cruel examiner. 
He says that persons who have studied are accustomed to treat those 
who have not studied without mercy, and for that reason you will not go 
to the university, but become either a miner or a tradesman.” 

“But our rector and the fourth master have studied,” Adolph 
objected, “and still they are so kind to me. And our clergyman as 
well.” 

“Your father has made up his mind, once for all, that you shall not 
study,” the schoolmistress replied, ‘‘ and you must obey him. Nor should 
we have any money to support you at the university, and it will be 
better for you to give the idea up entirely. But we will thank those 
gentlemen heartily for the kindness and affection they showed you.” 

Adolph then yielded in obedience to his father’s wishes, and seated 
himself to write a long letter of thanks to his benefactors, and say fare- 
well to them. 

The cart which was intended to remove the indispensable articles of 
their furniture to Zinnberg, was laden and ready to set out. The semi- 
narist accompanied his relatives to the end of the village. There the 
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family stopped once more, and looked back, like Lot’s wife, on their 
beloved and lost home. Once again they embraced their son and 
brother, then they walked silently and thoughtfully after the cart. 


Vi. 
THE NEW EMPLOYMENT. 


Tue road along which the travellers moved was somewhat steep, and 
wound round a hill. On the right a thick~pine-forestlay extended, 
under whose lofty trunks the bright light of/day was converted into twi- 
light, and the silence of death prevailed; At was as in a grave within it. 
On the left of the hill, which consisted-of poor, arable land, a mass of 
rock, naked and barren, rose against the blue horizon. In the buildings 
of an isolated workshop not a trace of the existence or employment of 
its inhabitants could be seen. Not even a dog announced the approach 
of the schoolmaster’s family. The country each moment became rougher, 
more desolate and unfruitful. There was not a trace of loud and merry 
life ! and vet the distance was not twelve miles from the paradise they had 
quitted! Caro, Halm’s faithful house-dog, who had till now doubled his 
journey by his merry bounds, walked silently and with drooping head 
behind the family. As soon as they had quitted the protection of the 
forest, a piercingly cold wind greeted the wanderers, who shuddered and 
wrapped themselves closer in their cloaks. Before they could perceive 
the town of Zinnberg, a cold, damp evening fog enveloped them, which 
deprived them of the view, and veiled the nearest objects. At length a grey 
monster, that might be compared to a gigantic elephant, rose from the 
waving sea of fog before the travellers. It became a house when they 
drew nearer, whose roof and upper stories, with its ash-grey tiles and 
boards, with its ground-floor composed of rough stones, its little windows 
and ladders, did not afford a very inviting prospect. Instead of a garden 
the house was surrounded by a meadow, with a scanty crop of grass, and 
a single apple-tree was the only sign that fruit grew here at all. 

The ex-schoolmistress shuddered when the carman exclaimed, “ This 
is Zinnberg.” 

The town, with its isolated and irregular houses, resembled the Blocks- 
berg, on which Satan had been rolling about masses of rock. Where 
were the clean, neat houses of Strauchitz? Where its laughing fruit 
and vegetable gardens, with the luxuriant grass? Where the vine 
which adorned the sunny side of the buildings? Where the flocks of 
comely, well-fed oxen, goats, and sheep? Where the merry faces of the 
happy villagers ? 

Strange forms in a most peculiar dress, covered with reddish-brown 
dirt from head to foot, wearing in front the belt with the mining lamp, 
with their serious, wrinkled faces, whose ashy paleness was a striking 
contrast to the “* Luck”* which the colourless lips utter as salutation, 
passed the family and disappeared in the mist. 

The cart soon stopped before the house in which Halm had hired a 
lodging for his family. The schoolmistress breathed again somewhat 


* Gluckauf! The miner’s salutation through the whole of Germany. 
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more freely when her husband came towards her in his usual dress, and 
not in his mining apparel. 

One room and a closet—such was Halm’s present abode, which might 
be called ample for a common miner. 

The rest of the day soon passed in unloading and carrying in the 
goods, and the family soon fell into deep sleep through their unwonted 
exertion. 

The two next days, Friday and Saturday, were also employed for 
getting things perfectly in order. Elise was taken to school, and Adolph 
engaged as stamping lad, Friederike cut up some black stuff for her 
father’s Sunday blouse, and the mother offered her services in the town 
as a laundress. It was known that it was not all right with Halm’s 
resignation as schoolmaster, but not the peculiar circumstances attaching 
to it. 

On Sunday the whole family attended service. When the bells com- 
menced ringing the ex-schoolmaster trembled, for the sound cut through 
his heart. But while the organ was playing, he thought, in spite of all 
his humility, “ My name’s not Gotthelf if the organist is not making all 
sorts of blunders. I wish he’d let me play instead of him. Well, per- 
haps he will some day.” As the clergyman preached about the good 
shepherd and the hireling, Halm sighed. ‘ No,” he said to himself, “T 
did not basely desert my flock like a hireling. I certainly thought of 
leaving it and obtaining a larger one, but my wife’s persuasion was only 
to blame for that. My wolf was the wicked examiner, and as my sheep 
would no longer listen to my voice, I was forced to quit them.” 

At an early hour on the Monday, father and son walked towards the 
mine, for both commenced their new duties on that day. 

“Do not exert yourself too greatly at starting,” the father advised his 
son on the road, “and rest frequently, till your arm grows accustomed 
to the hammer; and don’t drink when you are heated.” 

When they reached the shaft-house, Adolph embraced his father 
tenderly. 

“Father!” he entreated him, “take care of yourself, and return to us 
in good health. God protect you.” 

“And you too, my son,” Halm replied, as he pressed his hand— 
“ Luck!” 

* Luck !’? Adolph also said, and looked with tears in his eyes after his 
father, until he disappeared in the shaft-house. “ Using the pick and 
spade,” he said, with a shake of his head, “ will be a sourer task to my 
father than the stamping will be to me. He’s fifty years old—an aged 
miner! Folks in Strauchitz thought that father could have chosen a 
different calling, if he had only given musie and singing lessons, or 
written bills and notes; but he is determined not to have any dealings 
with the earth above.” Thus speaking, the lad continued his road to 
the stamping- house. 

Halm prayed and sang with great fervour in the shaft-house with his 
comrades. He forced himself to suppress a feeling of terror or anxiety, 
when he afterwards entered the dark, yawning shaft, for he knew that 
the eves of the workmen were fixed ognapnew comer, and watched his 
behaviour. He confidently slid dowi® passage after another, and 
crawled through the bowels of the earth, till he reached the place where 
the foreman told him to work. 
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As young Raoul, the Ducal page, conducted Bertulph the Saxon to his 
quarters, his eye glanced with pert gravity over the traitor’s face and 
person. After satisfying himself on this point, he next sought to learn 
something of the communication made to the Duke. 

“ Doubtless,” said he, “thou must have had some important disclo- 
sures for his Grace’s ear?” and his surmise was followed by another 
inventorial look. 

“‘ What is it my young master speaks ?” was the reply, given stolidly, 

and in the Saxon tongue. 

“Thou knowest well enough,” said the interrogator. ‘ Know, fellow, 
I have not been bred in courts so long to be duped so shallowly. Were 
I to call thee rascal—slave—wor m—which may be, to my thinking, not 
far from the mark—thou wouldst understand me well enough, and, 
maybe, prove it with the point of thy dagger. Now, mark me, most 
excellent Saxon; in degree as thou deignest to be communicative, shalt 
thou be lodged—not that aught thou canst say will interest me, but that 
I hate churlishness—therefore, intelligent denizen of this soil, speak 
openly, and thou shalt have the better fare and softer couch for it.” 

“Alas! fair sir,” answered Bertulph, finding that the continuance of 
his imposture might prove disadvantageous to his comfort, “little have I 
to say worthy your notice. I have but brought word to your mighty 
Count of Normandy that Earl Hereward of Brunne hath landed 
here.” 

A low, prolonged whistle from the page followed the announcement. 

“Hear ye that!” said he. “Then thou also, friend, arrived at the 
same time ?” 

‘* Yea.” 

“The hearing of our success caused thee to come hither !—ha ?” pur- 
sued Raoul; “ they say rats leave a falling house—even so thou, most 
prudent Saxon, didst wisely leave a falling cause.’ 

The villain grinned an assent. 

“What canst do, ha ?” inquired the youth, imitating the curt tone 
and interjection of his great master: “cut throats in the dark ?” 

“< 1¢ my young master wishes to employ me, Bertulph will do his 
pleasure,” answered the Saxon. 

“T! knave! Darest thou impute such practices to me? Go to! 
beware such saucy terms, or, by Saint Valarie !——” 

Here the speaker was suddenly jostled by some one running against 
him, as he and the Saxon were about to turn into another direction of the 
camp. ‘This still more incensed the youth, until looking upon his un- 
witting assaulter, the angry frown was exchanged for a hearty laugh. 

“ What! Signor Hubert!” he exclaimed, “ whither so fast, that you 
must needs treat your unworthy servant with so little ceremony { ?” 

“In faith, to meet my lord and noble master, Gilbert,” answered 
Hubert, for he it was; “and also to walk away vexation. But, good 
Raoul, did I not hear you atffigh words just now? Beware of that in 
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the camp, for Fitzosborn has just made mine ears tingle for meddling in 
a bas-mélée.” 

“Ha! worshipful Rogere, give you good e’en,” said Raoul, addressing 
the youthful esquire of that name, with a mock-solemn obeisance. 

‘Most puissant attender on the person of our noble Head,” returned 
Rogere,: with like ceremony ; “the same unto your gracious self. But 
what diversified specimen of humanity hast thou got with thee ?” 

‘No less than an auxiliary to our cause,” said Raoul; “ one who hath 
seen the error of his ways, and like a good Christian—but art thou a 
Christian, friend ?” 

“No!” was the sullen response. 

“It matters not—thou shalt be converted,” continued Raoul. . “ My 
Lord Bishop of Bayeux hath a knack at convincing few can resist.” 

“ Sport not on such themes, I beseech you,” said the Saxon, shudder- 
ing. “The gods I worship are powerful—are vengeful !” 

“Out on the Pagan hound,” cried Rogere. ‘“ ‘They are the devil and 
his angels.” 

“IT can stay no dispute on Church doctrines,” said Hubert. “ But, 
ere I go, enlighten me, O thou initiated in the mysteries of prince’s 
counsels ! when do we push forward ?— where shall we win our spurs ?” 

“Umph! Learn this of me, good Hubert,” said the ducal page, con- 
sequentially ; “ that though his grace may now and anon condescend to 
make me the partaker of his secrets, yet it were most unwise to breathe 
them to every reed as did the imprudent barber of King Midas.”’ 

“Thou art an ass,” cried Hubert, with much disgust. ‘ Prithee take 


re) 
thy brain an airing, lest it become plethoric with the weight of its 


wisdom.” 

‘Stay, Hubert,” said Raoul, detaining the youth as he was about to 
turn away. ‘ Hark ye! I have that worth the telling—let me whisper 
it in thine ear—and thine, Rogere; and see that ye repeat it not.” 

** Hereward !” exclaimed Hubert, in answer to the hushed communi- 
cation. “Nay, then, we shall have rare sparring anon with these two 
game cocks.” 

Here the attention of the young men was attracted by a confused 
hubbub in the distance, where there appeared a number of horsemen, 
straggling and disordered, making their way up the avenue. At a signal 
from their leader, the men stopped; while he, digging the rowels into the 
sides of his beast, galloped on. The poor animal's strength, however, 
had been too severely tried; he stumbled—rose again—dashed forward 
afew more paces—and fell dead. His rider arose, apparently unhurt, 
and strode hastily to the wondering esquires. 

“ The Duke's pavilion, sirs—which is it ?”’ he asked, hoarsely; and ere 
Raoul could well point it out he was gone. 

“ By all that’s wonderful, comprisable in an old wife's tale!” exclaimed 
the page, “that is De Beaumanoir himself.” 

‘* And with ruin writ on his brow,” added Hubert. 

“How ghastly he looked,” said Rogere. “ My life upon it, the Saxons 
have fallen upon his band and worsted it.” 

“My good confréres,” said Raoul, “ learn the truth of this matter the 
whiles I place my charge in safe custody. I will join you again. Ha! 
most virtuous Saxon,’’ he added, addressing Bertulph, rt tt countenance 
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looked troubled, “ methinks thou also hast scented unwelcome tidings. 
Dost thou repent the side thou hast espoused ?” 

“ And wilt thou give us the slip, as thou didst Earl Hereward ?” put 
in Rogere. 

“ Marry! we will take charge that he does not,” said Raoul. “ Here 
is his lodging. Jaques, a word with thee.” And stepping a little aside, 
the page motioned to a soldier standing near. “ Seest thou yonder 
Saxon ?” The man nodded an assent. ‘ Take him with thee—feed and 
lodge him ; and that thou mayst keep thine own neck from being drawn 
too tightly, be sure that he does not escape. Note him well; he is of a 
slippery make, therefore keep thine eye upon him, remembering the 
yenalty of neglect.’ 

The soldier gave an intelligent look, then beckoning to Bertulph, both 
disappeared within the nearest tent. As the page rejoined Rogere, 
Hubert came up, having made due inquiries as to De Beaumanoir’s dis- 
ordered arrival in the camp. 

“ Well! and what is in the wind ?” asked Raoul. 

“ You will hear soon enough,” replied Hubert, pointing to numbers 
of men eagerly conversing. ‘“ See how it spreads like wildfire. In a 
word, thus it stands: De Beaumanoir, whose orders were to land at 
Hastings, hath been stranded at a place called Romney, where the natives 
gathering force fell pell-mell on them, and routed them ere they could 
well form on the strand—the baron, with some twenty others, alone 
escaping.” 

* T would not of my own free will have to tell the Duke this,” said 
Rogere. ‘* He will chafe like a hell-cat.” 

“ Neither would I,” said Raoul. “ When he takes physic his stomach 
likes not, he is apt to fall foul on the physician.” 

“ Let us go nearer,” proposed Hubert. ‘ We may, perchance, hear 
something.” 

“ Follow me, then,” said Raoul. “ ’Tis dusk, and we shall not be ob- 
served.” 

“ Yet can we pass the guards ?” inquired Hubert. “Tis known that 
Rogere and I attend not on the Duke.” 

“‘ Attend then on me,” answered Raoul. “ Keep but a steady eye, 
and a saucy step—but be silent, lads—silent as Charon’s self.” 

“Tush ! Morpheus shall be a bellower in comparison. Lead on, good 
Mercury ; and do thou, O sable night! enshroud us from observance. 
There—having propitiated the heathen deities, we will forward with a 
stout heart and a light conscience.” 

‘‘ It is a marvel we hear not the Duke’s voice,” whispered Rogere, as 
they drew near the royal tent. 

“ No good sign that,” replied Raoul. “ No good sign when the son 
of Robert le Diable gathers the storm within him—when it explodes it 
will be the more terrific.” 

“ Hush! hush! he speaks.” 

«Tis more like a serpent’s hiss than a man’s voice.” 

“ For the blessed Virgin’s sake, be silent, and move lightly.” 

But we will leave the prying lads to make their own investigations, 
and take an Asmodean view of the interior, where William, Fitzosborn, 
and Gilbert were present; while De Beaumanoir stood with his eyes 
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fixed on the ground, and his hands folded before him. His disaster had 
been narrated, and the first burst of rage and mortification on William’s 
part had fallen upon him. The lull which ensued, however, showed no 
abatement of the Duke's anger. His tongue rolled like that of an en- 
raged wild beast, and the veins on his temples swelled almost to bursting, 

“ Quit my sight,” he said at last, and the lowness of his tones gave 
tenfold bitterness to the words—“ quit my sight, lest I spurn thee with 
my foot. He is naught less than—traitor—who, like thee, can thus betray 
my hopes.” 

At the word traitor, De Beaumanoir’s cheek flushed, but the blood 
soon receding left it livid as that of a dead man. He tried to speak, 
but the attempt served only to rouse William’s fury the more. 

“Death to my soul!” he shouted, stamping. “ Wouldst prate?—Hence 
—or, by the Holy Spendour! I shall forget myself.” 

The Baron raised his head, and after a look of proud reproach on his 
unjust accuser, turned, and—though with strong efforts to walk steadily 
—could only reel towards the tent’s opening. 

“ Hear me, my Lord Duke,” interposed Gilbert. ‘ Of a surety this 
is the Baron’s fate, not his fault, nor does it need these reproaches to 
bring sorrow to his heart. I beseech your Grace recal him.” 

« And in this, I also,” joined in Fitzosborn, whose sterner nature also 
was moved to compassion—‘“ I also must add my voice unto Sir Gilbert’s. 
Your Grace’s condemnation, under your favour, sweeps too far.” 

‘* Hah!” was the Duke's exclamation in reply. 

« My life for it, De Beaumanoir would do all that a brave man could,” 
added Gilbert. 

** Ts’t so 2” was the only response. 

“ | dare affirm it,” said Fitzosborn. ‘“ Any man may fail at times, 
but a truly brave one will redeem his fame with more than shall cover 
his disgrace. My gracious lord, I pray you let De Beaumanoir have 
your countenance this once that he may so have the means to regain 
‘our favour.” 

The Duke glared from one to the other of the hardy speakers as each 
in turn addressed him. ‘ Ye do well,” he said, hoarsely. ‘“ Well— 
doubtless one by one to bait me. Yet goad me not to madness; there 
might be danger to the proudest of ye, in it. Sirs, you may leave us— 
follow, if ye like, this worthless object of your care; but take heed that 
he comes not again before me.”’ 

The two Barons bowed their stately necks, and then, heeding nothing 
but the permission, or rather mandate to depart, followed the steps of the 
wretched De Beaumanoir. Him, they found at a short distance, stretched 
on the ground, while a stream of dark blood was bubbling from his mouth. 
Gilbert knelt beside him, and raised the head of the dying man, who, 
with a look of wonder and inquiry, said, feebly : . 

‘« Is there one here that pities the miserable ? Ah! Rethel, my faith- 
ful destrier !—thy wretched master gave not even thee a look of pity 
when thou didst fall. Poor Rethel!—The horse and his rider—the 
horse and his rider—bury them together.” 

The head of the speaker sunk and he was a corpse. 

** What dost thou, my son ?” inquired a voice behind. 

Gilbert turned, and beheld a man habited like a monk. Holy 
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father !” said he, hurriedly. ‘“ No time is to be lost. Shrive this man, 
if, alas! it be not too late.” 

“ The spirit hath already left him,” answered the monk, after a brief 
examination of the body. “ Yet is it not beyond the efficacy of our holy 
rites to its salvation. Await me here, my sons, I will return anon ; when 
sweetened with the incense of our prayers, this poor relic of mortality 
shall be consigned to dust.” 

The monk then, muttering a few Latin words, touched the lips of the 
dead man with a small crucifix, and as he took it away ‘twas stained with 
the blood still oozing from the mouth. This done, he arose, and leaving 
them, was soon lost within the covering of the Duke’s tent. 

“ Benedicite, my son,” said the monk, as he appeared in the presence 
of William, whom he found rapt in a deep reverie, though sounds half 
articulated from his lips at intervals showed that his passion had not yet 
subsided. He was like a man seeking to fix his mind—disturbed 
with other things—upon a certain subject, by giving utterance to his 
thoughts. 

‘Ha! holy father, is it thou?” said the Duke, starting at the saluta- 
tion ; “ hath, then, the vesper hour arrived ?”’ 

‘¢ Alas! my son, know you not it hath?” replied the monk. ‘ Mother 
of Jesus! how do these worldly troubles make us forget the debts we owe 
to Heaven !” 

“ Pray for me, holy father,” said William, meekly; “I am sore beset, 
and my soul is well-nigh sunk with cares.” 

‘Sins make our burden grievous,” replied the monk ; * confess thy 
sins and be absolved, so shall the darkness pass from thy spirit, and thou 
shalt be renewed in strength.” 

‘ Father, thy words are ever comfortable to me,” said the Duke ; “ yet, 
ere we proceed to our devotions, suffer me one moment.” He then 
strode a few paces forward, and stood at the entrance of the tent. ‘ Ho! 
who waits ?” he cried ; and as Fitzosborn appeared at the summons, con- 
tinued—‘“ Thou here! ’tis well. See that pursuivants be sent through 
the camp, that all and everything be in readiness for our departure when 
I give the word. Likewise advance the guard-posts, and let the sen- 
tinels be doubled. We shall retrace our steps,” he muttered, as he then 
turned to where he had left the father confessor. ‘ Ay, but dearly shall 
they abie it that force me to this backward course. er la resplendar 
Dee! as soon shall mercy be had from the wounded Urse as from my 
fury. Man, woman, and child alike shall rue my coming, nor shall time 
itself wash out the blood which marks the day of my revenge.” 

“* My son, my son 

“Tread thy meaning, ghostly father,” said the Duke, interrupting the 
monk, ‘Bear with my weakness, and blame not too harshly, I beseech 

e, these intruding earthly fancies. I cast them from me, as thus I kneel 
before high Heaven, and implore its benison upon our projects, the which 
it doth become us humbly to do, and with reverential hearts.” 
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VIII. 


RetvurninG to the cave where Wilstan lay wounded and helpless, it is 
needful, before we proceed, to give a short account of him and the sin- 
gular being by whose orders he had been brought thither. The latter 
claimed his descent from the northern Vikings, whose daring feats form 
so wild a feature in the early Danish and Norwegian histories. Proud of 
his parentage, Hernbore’s disposition partook much of the fierce and 
gloomy character distinguishing his forefathers, although his actions had 
not like theirs been stained with blood and rapine. On the contrary, 
from early youth he had devoted the powers of a piercing intellect towards 
penetrating the mysteries of the occult sciences, and endeavouring even 
to wrest from the dead the dread secrets of the tomb. Whatever might 
be the proficiency attained in such grim studies, his mind was stored with 
various kinds of knowledge, rich and curious, while the generality of his 
countrymen around gave credit to his supernatural powers, and held his 
person in profound awe. Of late, however, the troubles which had fallen 
upon the land had much distracted his mind from the prosecution of his 
favourite pursuits, and quitting the laboratory he sought the side of 
Harold at Senlac, where his energy and enthusiasm aided to sustain the 
fight some time after the death of that unfortunate Prince; until, seeing 
resistance hopeless, he gathered his few remaining followers together and 
slowly retired from the field. He was the owner of large possessions, 
derived originally from his grandsire—a troublesome Viking, upon whom 
they had been bestowed as a peace-offering by the then reigning Saxon 
monarch. Wilstan he had brought up from childhood, though, in con- 
sequence of his own secluded habits, the training of the young lad had 
almost entirely devolved upon others: not that Hernbore regarded him 
merely as one towards whom he had an imposed duty to perform ; on 
the contrary, his protegé was the only one for whom he showed the least 
approach of human attachment—that feeling, however, being at times 
expressed somewhat in the way a beast of the forest would display to its 
offspring. Wilstan, on his part, was not insensible to a partiality so 
rarely manifested, and repaid it with the grateful devotion of a warm 
young heart. That there should exist an interest one for the other in 
two beings so opposite in their characteristics, was strange ; but stranger 
still that Wilstan’s father, from whom Hernbore had transmitted his 
regard to the son, possessed apparently yet fewer qualifications likely to 
engage the affections of one constituted like the dark Morthwrytha. His 
had been a wild, reckless, and extravagant career, induced partly by an 
ill-sorted marriage with a Norman lady, whose sire disapproved both of 
the lineage of his Saxon son-in-law and of the Pagan belief to which he 
still adhered. Bitterly resenting the injury which he conceived was laid 
upon his name, the proud old man cursed his daughter and forbad all 
further intercourse with her. This weighed heavily on her spirits, and 
she died soon after giving birth to Wilstan. The Heeriee heakondl who 
had sought in vain to dissipate her melancholy by an endless succession of 
gaieties his impoverished fortunes could not sustain, followed soon after, 
leaving his orphan beggared of castle, land, or money; all being swept 
off to meet the many debts contracted by the Thane. Fortunately for 
the child, Hernbore, mindful of the old friendship, took him, and it was 
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thought had made him heir to all his lands. For the rest, the history of 
both guardian and ward may be gathered during the progress of this 
story, which we now resume, 

For several days the frame of the young invalid vibrated between life 
and death ; but at the expiration of a week a marked improvement took 
place—the restoratives seemed more strengthening, and their reviving 
influence more lasting, until, with better health, he began to weary of 
the monotonous gloom of his abode, and long for the fresh air. It was, 
therefore, with boyish delight when, for the first time, he heard his 
physician give directions for him to be conveyed outside the cave. 

‘Thou must be hardened betimes,” explained Hernbore to him, “ for 
wild and solitary as is this place, it may not be long a refuge for thee. 
The sun hath now dried up the moisture, and thou wilt incur small risk.” 

“This wind, how it refresheth,” murmured the youth. “It passeth 
across my brow like the hand of some gentle spirit. Oh, to die thus, 
breathing God’s blessed light, not gasping in the dark close chamber 
breath infected with mortality. ”Tis thus the spirit should remove to 
light amid such light. 'Thus—thus—oh let me die !” 

** Die!” echoed Hernbore, slowly. “It is thy weakness prompts thee 
thus to talk. “Death! ’tis the last evil—the most shunned; and youth 
doth most of all abhor the thought, and shudder at the prospect. ‘Wilt, 
when thy heart is flushed with health, and thy limbs elastic, dare to repeat 
thy wish? No; when man is strong, death is repugnant. Disease, 
weakness, disgust, DESPAIR, are the harsh means alone to reconcile him 
to the approach of the grim angel. It should not be so—making us 
dastards who say not in the fuluess of our might ‘ ‘Take me, | dare the 
rest’—but, like the poor charmed bird, we sink enervate and un- 
resistingly to the dark influence closing around us. Is it not thus with 
thee ?” 

“T am faint and weak,’’ replied Wilstan. ‘Yet hold me not un- 
thankful, oh my second father, for the restoration of that life you have 
thought worthy of your care.” 

“Task not thanks,” said Hernbore. “For the father’s sake would I 
have done thus much for the son ; it would be dear indeed to my heart 
did I know the son deserved it for his own.” 

“Then do you doubt it?” asked the youth, sorrowfully. 

“‘ Listen,” rejoined the enthusiast. “It was my hap when young to 
save thy father’s life. The circumstance so unforeseen led to a friendship 
steadfast and abiding. I, of the two, perhaps, loved the most, for I was 
much touched at the devotion with which he sought me, ever disregarding 
the repulses with which at first my saturnine and haughty temper tried 
to drive him from my presence. i saved his life, I say, and he repaid me 
well. Now also have I saved the son’s—will he be also faithful ?” 

« Wherefore the question, oh my father?” inquired Wilstan, anxiously. 
“Can you distrust me ?” 

“}’jl tell thee anon,” answered Hernbore. “ But, first, say if thou 
owest not unto me the entire duty of a son. Have I not tended thee 
with care—given to thine outward case wealth wherewith to revel in the 
position thou wast born to—to thine intelligence, the counsels and instruc- 


tions of a careful guardian? Hath not thy path been hedged from 
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danger? thy steps, too, erring and inexperienced, been watched, helped, 
and guided ?” 

“* My only father 4 

“ Ay!” interrupted Hernbore, “ such is the name thou _ utterest. 
Father! tush! thou dost withdraw thy soul from me—dost nourish in 
thy bosom a dire secret, deceitful that thou art.” 

“ What mean you, sir?” inquired Wilstan, wonderingly. 

«‘ Whence came this bauble—this vile relic of a hated sect?” cried 
Hernbore, drawing forth a small crucifix. 

The youth instinctively felt in his bosom as though for something now 
wanting there. 

“Ah!” he said faintly, “have you, then, found it ? I dared not ask.” 

“Yes, treacherous boy,” exclaimed Hernbore, “ I found it the morning 
after thou wert brought hither; and the blasting truth flashed on me 
that young Wilstan had abjured his father’s gods.” 

Instead of replying, the youth’s eyes were fixed upon the cross as he 
murmured : 

“Blessed by the virtuous Aldred! Sir, for mercy’s sake give it me 
back.” 

“Thou first shouldst perish with it !’’ exclaimed Hernbore, dashing it 
to the ground. 

Wilstan sat pale with horror, when one of the fragments, rebounding, 
struck him on the breast, and remained in the folds of his garments. This 
he took, and raising it reverently to his lips, he said, fervently : 

“ Mother of Jesus! let not this sin be laid to our charge.” 

Hernbore scowled upon him in silence. 

“This is the just reward,” he said at last, bitterly, ‘ cast on the luke- 
warm servant and the wavering student of Nature’s occult science. Fool 
that I was thus to bind faith upon a shadow—to repose in trust to a 
human heart.” Then, checking himself, the enthusiast added more mildly : 
‘It may not be yet too late ; the poison, virulent as it is, cannot so soon 
have reached the system. Wilstan, child of my friend! renounce this 
folly. Turn yet again unto the altars where thy fathers worshipped, 
and before which thy infant knees have bowed.” 

“* Never!” suid Wilstan, in a low but firm voice. 

“Hah! Bethink thee,’ urged Hernbore, while his voice deepened 
with suppressed passion. “ Turn, I say, lest the terrible Odin makes me 
the instrument of his vengeance. The wretched life I have prolonged I 
can destroy. Thou art in my power, and what shall say me nay?” 

‘t Hernbore, thy heart,” replied the youth. “ Yet, if the taking of my 
life can give thee peace, I freely offer it. But for the faith which I pro- 
fess, I cannot, dare not, will not deny it.” 

Baffled in his attempts to shake a resolution so steadily enunciated, 
Hernbore started up and glared fiercely on the youthful speaker, but was 
met with a look so assured and so unquailing in its quiet, that the expres- 
sion of rage was changed into surprise not unmixed with admiration. 

“ Hast thou, then, no dread?” he asked. “ Does not thy guilty soul 
fear the avenger?” 


“ No,” replied Wilstan. ‘I see not the destroyer. Here stands my 
second father—my preserver.” 
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“ T disown the name and thee,” cried Hernbore. “I will not touch 
thy life;—use it as thou wilt. Go to the Norman ; go where perjury is 
smiled upon. The changer of religious faith will shrink not from the 
betrayal of his fatherland. Doing the one, he can give no pawn to keep 
the other sacred. Go. Join the oppressor ; lay on thy hand with his. 
Strike at the land where thou wast born. Heed not her groans. Beat 
her down, bind her with chains, and steel thyself against her piteous eye 
—her last and mute appeal.” 

“ You do mistake,” said Wilstan, eagerly. ‘ The holy faith I have 
embraced exacts not such a penalty. Its history tells of heroes, kings 
and priests, warriors, and even women doing great deeds, and being ever 
honoured of their people. Its mandates enforce lealty. It commands us 
to be steadfast in all truth, and commends to all the love of fatherland.” 

Hernbore replied only with a look of lowering scorn. 

‘*] could not,” pleaded the youth, “shut mine eyes in the noonday 
and think the light shone not. Spite of myself—spite of the prejudice 
restraining me—both heart and reason turned unto the beam issuing from 
the Christian’s God, even as doth the flower unto the sun. And where- 
fore should this grieve you? This holy creed breeds not dissension. It 
enters alike cottage and palace. The fierce doctrine of the heathen bends 
to its mild and winning grace. Nay, even with those stubborn natures 
that yield not to its dictates it has been borne with.” 

‘‘ Borne with!” echoed the enthusiast. ‘‘ Ay! therefore are we thus 
weak—therefore are we divided one from the other. Accursed be the 
hour that Rome with her wily sophisms changed the laws and worship of 
the simple Saxon. Rome! ever the bane of Britain, first sent the 
warrior and bent its neck to a foreign yoke; then deserted it in its utmost 
need. Next came the priest with cope and stole, meshing the web of a 
more shameful and enduring bondage. And now my soul tells me, that 
if this land must sink before the Norman sword, Rome’s influence will 
work it. Such is the sect, then, worthily sprung from the effeminate soil 
of Italy, for which thou hast forsaken the free, the soul-inspiring faith of 
the more hardy North.” 

Hernbore paused, for whilst he had been speaking, Wilstan’s counte- 
nance changed and became deadly pale, overcome probably by the excite- 
ment he had undergone. His eyes closed, and he seemed in a state of 
half insensibility. 

‘“ We will pursue the theme no further now,” said Hernbore. * I have 
too much startled thee with my vehemence. This night I will dis- 
passionately convince thy reason, and recal themes the truth of which 
once thou daredst not doubt—themes held still as truths by men older 
and wiser than thyself. This done, I will explain the higher mysteries 
uttered by the great Vala.” 

Wilstan was then re-conveyed into the cavern, and restoratives were 
administered, which caused him to fall into a refreshing slumber, from 
which he awaked sufficiently strong to bear the promised recital ;—begun 
that night, but spreading over several days, such time being devoted to 
it as the strength of the invalid would allow. 

Hernbore first sketched the history and position of the atoms com- 
posing the universe. Then touched upon the more minute portions of 
the Scandinavian religion—speaking of Igdrasnill, the tree of life ; Nid- 
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hogg, and the great Midgard serpent, whose vast length encircles the 
ocean, reposing until the time shall come for him to war with Thor, 
Then shall Heimdall, the huge porter of the gods, sound his terrible 
trumpet ; Odin be devoured by the wolf Fenris ; and Fenris in his turn 
slay and be slain by Heimdall. The sun shall grow dark, and the stars 
drop from heaven; and lastly, Surtur shall light the earth with flames, 
Then from the ashes ariseth a brighter dynasty than that of Odin’s— 
Baldur the head. Then shall the just be happier, the wicked still more 
wretched. 

Such were the themes Hernbore took, and everything aided to make 
them effective on a nature impressible and romantic like that of Wilstan’s. 
The taper’s flame shone full on the face of the speaker, who, as he ex- 
pounded the various myths, gave to them that imposing and sublime 
meaning modern commentators only faintly guess at; then would his 
features glow with enthusiasm, and his utterance become like that of one 
inspired. The youth’s bodily weakness, too, here seemed to quicken into 
action his intellectual power, for his had not been the slow, wearying 
disease which deadens the mind as well as body, but the sudden ead re- 
ceived during robust health. Still the effect produced upon him was 
merely that of charming his imagination ; and though he seemed shaken 
at times from his belief, gazing on Hernbore, and listening to his thrillin 
eloquence, when the present influence ceased, reason gradually regained 
its tone, and the next morning found him unchanged. His teacher re- 
marked this with grief and indignation, and was inclined at times to give 
up the attempt, yet still resumed the subject with the lingering hope that 
he should be able to bring him back to his old faith. 

Thus passed several days, during which messengers frequently came to 
and fro. The intelligence they brought sometimes deepened the shade 
on Hernbore’s brow, at others caused a glance elate and proud; the 
latter expression, however, being more transient, for his features almost 
instantly returned to the cast most habitual to them. 

Wilstan had been at the cave nearly three weeks, when on awaking 
one morning he found Hernbore sat at the side of his pallet gazing 
earnestly upon him. It was that kind of deeply contemplative look a 
man has when reviewing the past. In this case it appeared to recal sad 
recollections and thoughts of compassion and tenderness, while for the 
future one could fancy doubt and hesitation in the fitful eye of the enthu- 
siast. ‘So like mine ancient friend—so like his father!” he was mur- 
muring. And the simple words may, perhaps, furnish the cue to explain 
the emotion he felt. Wilstan saw the softened look. 
salle You have forgiven me, then, my father ?” he said, in a tone of timid 
inquiry. 

** Touch not on that,” answered Hernbore. “ Here is some food laid 
for thee. Eat and delay not, for ere an hour be spent thou must be 
journeying hence.” 

“ So hastily !” 

“ Even so,” rejoined Hernbore. ‘I can remain with thee no longer 
here, and must deliver thee to the care of others. Not far hence is a 
nunnery, whose Abbess is a skilful leech, and one having much learning 
withal. To her I do commit thee. But take heed, lest as thy outward 
sores are healing, the inward ones grow worse. Tis a mischance which 
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the times force me to, to place thee near the infection of this Romish 
creed. Nay—lI have had some thoughts to give thee up to death rather 
than do so ; but mine affection struggled against my purpose, and o: r- 
came it. Take not advantage of my weakness by betraying it. Shut 
thine ears against the wiles spread to lure thy soul, and ponder on the 
things I have told thee.” 

‘“‘ Wherefore, my father, may I not accompany you ? thereby not 
being subject to a condition so hard as to forbear listening to the voice 
of this religion.” 

“TI go to London,” replied Hernbore. ‘The journey is too much for 
thee ; nor do I stay long there.” 

“ One word yet, my father,” said Wilstan. ‘ Whom have the Saxons 
chosen king ?” 

‘No one as yet,” answered Hernbore, moodily. “The Witan is as- 
sembled, but there is contention in the council. Some would elect the 
weak Edgar Atheling; others speak for Edwin or Morear, the stout 
Earls of Mercia and Wessex; and not a few for Hereward of Brunne. 
But enough; the morning wears away; thou must be gone. Guttorm 
and Sweene will guide thee. They have all in readiness, and know m 
will. When thou art strong, meet me at Ely, where I shall join the 
gallant Hereward.” 

“ Hereward !” exclaimed Wilstan. ‘‘ Hath, then, the noble Saxon 
arrived in Britain ?” 

‘He has. The Thanes flock already to his standard. It is from El 
that the great stroke for England’s freedom must be aimed. Pereitell, 
young man: think on my injunctions. What, ho!—Guttorm, attend 
your charge.” 








EXPIATION : A TALE OF THE REIGN OF TERROR. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 
By Henry Cooke. 


II. 
A TREMBLER IN '94. 


Tue Chevalier de Chaville reached Paris three mee after he had left 
Coblentz. The instant he arrived he proceeded, early as it was, to the 
residence of the Marquis d’ Auton, in the Rue Beautreillis, there to see 
the lady of his love, the fair Louise, from whom he had been for more 
than a twelvemonth separated. He found the house apparently deserted, 
the windows closed, the family arms defaced, the walls covered with 
terrorist inscriptions, and Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, or Death, 
chalked on all the doors. He knocked long and loudly, but no one 
answered his summons. He inquired of a glazier, who stood at a shop 
opposite observing him, whether the house was still inhabited. 

“Qh, yes!” replied the man, in a bantering tone, “ the citizen Auton 
is still there, but never sees any one, nor has he put his nose outside for 
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more than a year. I should suppose him dead if the young citizen, his 
daughter, did not occasionally give me news of the old trembler. She 
is out.” 

“Out!” exclaimed the astonished chevalier; “why, it is scarcely 
daybreak !” 

“ That may be,” replied the other. ‘She left at four this morning 
to purchase bread, which I need not tell you gets scarcer and dearer 
every day. The bakers’ shops are crowded before three o’clock; they 
fight to get in as well as to get out.” 

‘Robert, is it you?” said, in a voice trembling with emotion, Made- 
moiselle d’Auton, who at that moment turned the corner. 

* Louise!” he replied, with a cry of joy, as he pressed her to his heart. 

“Lovers! clear case!” muttered the glazier; “they will be arrested 
on suspicion, if they don’t mind what they are about.” 

“ Robert, everybody sees us,” murmured Louise, who repented that 
she had not concealed her joy. ‘‘ We are very imprudent,” she added, 
lowering her head to conceal her blushes; ‘ what will they think of us?” 

“Dear Louise! has the republic proscribed love ?” 

“ Enter quickly with me,” she replied, in a low tone ; “the very walls 
have eyes and ears. Oh! what fearful times we live in. I was inces- 
santly anxious on my father’s account, but now that you have come 
to Paris against my advice and entreaties, I shall no longer have a 
moment's repose !’’ 

*‘ Louise, a sacred duty called me here; I came to save my brother.” 

Mademoiselle d’ Auton opened a side door of the hotel with a key she 
carried in her pocket. They found themselves alone in an obscure vesti- 
bule, and without advancing further into the house, which seemed de- 
serted, they fell again into each other’s arms, unable to explain in words 
the reciprocal sentiments which they experienced. 

Louise d’Auton was acharming child, rather than a young person com- 
a formed, although she was twenty years of age. Her slight figure, 
ier delicate features, her low and musical voice, gave her the air of being 
much younger than she really was. Her features bore an impress of 
melancholy almost amounting to sadness ; they revealed the soul of a 
young id the had loved, who had suffered, who was suffering, and who 
still loved. One was impressed at first sight in her favour. 

Louise had been to the baker’s, as the glazier had intimated, to pur- 
chase, if possible, a loaf of bread. The costume which she had for some 
time adopted, in order to escape observation amongst the people with 
whom the hard necessities of the times brought her incessantly in contact, 
was that of the bourgeoisie, or shopkeepers. But her manner of wearin 
it, her distinguished air, her slightest movements, betrayed that lofty and 
aristocratic breeding which was hateful in the eyes of the revolutionists, 
and which they persecuted with brutal and sanguinary fury. 

“The joy which I feel on seeing you,” she said to Robert, “ yields to 
anxiety and alarm; the dangers I warned you of are hourly on the in- 
crease.” 

“ No dangers shall deter me from coming to see you, dear Louise,” he 
said, tenderly; “ and now let us talk of my brother.” 

“He is still in prison,” she said, sighing ; “he must appear one day or 
another before the revolutionary tribunal.” 
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“Set your mind at rest as to the Count de Chaville, dear Louise; I 

_ have the means of securing his escape under any circumstances. I am 

thankful that it is in my power to save him—at the same time, you must 

confess that he has never been a kind brother to me; he wished to alienate 

my mothers affections from me, and he nearly succeeded ; but I pardon 
im ! 

“ Without doubt, since he is unhappy; the noblest vengeance to exer- 
cise to-day is to succour and to save him !” 

“Yes, I will forget all—I will forget that he has calumniated me to 
you—that he has prejudiced my mother against me—that he has often re- 
fused to aid me to conceal the consequences of my fatal passion for play— 
yes, Louise, I feel that I have already forgotten all, and that I shall be 
glad to shake him by the hand.” 

‘* Spoken like yourself, dear Robert; and now let us seek my father— 
you will find him sadly changed. Fear has at last so shattered his nerves 
that he is in a constant tremble; do not make any allusion to political 
matters, and pretend to be ignorant of what is passing. Here he comes.” 

“ My father,” said Louise, advancing, “ Robert de Chaville has called 
to see us.” 

“Ah! citizen Robert, you alarmed me dreadfully ; I did not at first re- 
cognise you,” said the marquis, holding out his trembling hand. 

“T regret to have caused you a moment’s alarm, my lord marquis,” 
replied Robert. 

** Hist! do not call me my lord marquis,” exclaimed the father of 
Louise, in a tone of trepidation; “there are no longer any marquises, 
young man, we are all citizens. Call me citizen as long as you please; 
it sounds pleasanter to the ear, and is safer.” 

‘Why do you betray this uneasiness at seeing me? I arrived this very 
morning from Coblentz, and you are the first person that I have seen 
at Paris.” 

“Oh! good God! you arrive from Coblentz; mention not that word 
again; were it heard in this house we should be lost.” 

‘TI perceive with pleasure, monsieur, that your health is in a satisfac- 
tory state; that is news which I shall hasten to acquaint my mother 
with.” 

“No, no, do nothing of the kind; I wrote myself to the citizen 
Chaville, a few days ago, and I don’t wish that my name appear in a 
correspondence with the emigrants. But now I think of it,” he cried, 
drawing back with alarm, “you are an emigrant yourself? You will 
compromise us most fearfully by coming here! Louise, my dear, show 
the citizen to the door.” 

« An emigrant?” said Robert, perplexed: “ you know very well that 
I come from Coblentsz——”’ 

“ Coblentz be cursed,” uttered the marquis, almost beside himself, 
*‘ An emigrant at my house! Louise, my dear——’’ 

“ Calm yourself, my dear father; no one saw him enter here,” said 
Louise, who mgroted: that she had not kept the chevalier out of her 
father's sight. 

“ But who will answer to me that they do not see him go out ?” 

“T will, father, for we will keep him in the hotel until he returns, if 
you wish it.” 
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‘In the hotel ? Art thou mad ? Thou hast sworn, then, to cause me 
to be guillotined ?”’ 

« Be under no apprehension, monsieur,” said Robert, proudly ; “ I have 
no intention of lodging in your hotel; I came in compliance with the 
orders of Madame de Chaville——” 

“The worthy woman! how is she? shall we soon see her again? | 
would give much to rejoin her; but it is impossible to pass the frontier, 
or even the barriers of Paris, without being taken. You will remain . 
with us, at all events, until night-time y 

At this moment there was a loud knock at the dvor. 

“We are lost!” cried the marquis, in extreme agitation. 

“JT will open it, Louise,” said the chevalier, indignant, and surprised 
at the marquis’s imaginary fears. 

* You will do no such thing!” cried the marquis, seizing Robert by the 
collar. ‘ Are you in league with the people who are knocking? have 
you the intention to betray me? have you forgotten that I am your 
mother’s best friend ?” 

“Father, you forget yourself,” said Mademoiselle d’Auton, in a low 
tone. 

“ You are my mother’s friend, monsieur,” added Robert, in a tone of 
compassion; “you are more still in my eyes, since you are the father of 
Louise.” 

“Pardon me for having suspected you,” said the marquis, confused; 
‘it is the fault of the times, not mine.” 

‘“‘ Robert,” interrupted Louise, urging him with the marquis into 
another room: ‘hide yourselves whilst I go and see who it is.” 

‘*Why do you remain alone with your daughter, without a domestic, 
without even a porter ?” said the chevalier in the ear of the old man, who 
was listening to the colloqty at the front door between his daughter and 
a stranger. ‘ If you took a son-in-law v7 

** You are right, chevalier,” replied the marquis, with a sigh; “it is 
my intention to marry Louise the instant your brother is free.” 

**My brother!” murmured Robert, who started with a vague pre- 
sentiment. 

‘Heavens! a tricolored cockade!’’ cried the marquis, not at first 
knowing the person whom Louise had let in, “ They are coming to 
arrest me !” 

“I could scarcely conceive it was you, Philippe,” said Louise, conduct- 
ing to her father the old servant of Madame de Chaville. ‘ You held 
such frightful language that I was doubtful if it was your voice.” 

“ Alas! mademoiselle, one must suit oneself to one’s company,” replied 
Philippe. ‘ Away from here, I have the misfortune to be a furious chief 
of a section, an insolent republican, but near you I once more become 
what I shall always be—your respectful and devoted servant. You know 
not what it costs me to play this abominable character; I sometimes 
weep for shame.” : 

“‘ What brings you here to-day, my dear Philippe ?”’ inquired the mar- 
quis; ‘‘do you require any money ?” 

“No, my lord,” replied the old domestic, with dignity, “I don’t act as 
I do for money ; you are a friend of my mistress, and I am glad to do 
you a service. Yesterday you were denounced as an aristocrat in your 
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section : I had the good fortune to be apprised of it this morning by 
Mademoiselle Louise, and I have just torn in pieces the warrant of 
arrest.” 

“Worthy man,” cried the marquis, pressing his hands; “ my excellent 
Philippe, you have saved me from the guillotine.” 

“6 me in peace, my lord, we will watch over you; but permit me to 
inquire if Mademoiselle Louise has news from Coblentz ?” 

“ From Coblentz!” ejaculated the marquis, in amazement. 

“ Mademoiselle, did you send my letter to the countess?” said 
Philippe to Louise, who in vain made him signs to be silent. “Have 
you had a reply ? do you know what the countess has resolved upon ? 
The matter admits of no delay. The count will appear to-morrow morn- 
ing before the revolutionary tribunal.” 

“To-morrow!” cried the chevalier, who at this moment sprang from 
the room where he had remained concealed. 

“ The chevalier here!” cried Philippe, joyfully ; “ you come to the aid 
of your poor brother! And your mother? Speak to me of the 
countess !” 

“ There are no countesses in these days, Philippe,” interrupted the 
marquis; “ you speak like an aristocrat!” 

“ For me,” replied Philippe, warmly, “ there will always be a Countess 
de Chaville, whom I respect, and for whom I am ready to shed all my 
blood. The eountess has not come?’ he demanded with anxiety. 

“‘ My mother has remained,” replied Robert ; “ she has sent me alone 
to aid you in delivering my brother.” 

“‘T will at once conduct you to him, and you can confer together on 
this sad business. Alas!” 

“ Why these sighs, Philippe? Are we not sure to save my brother by 
paying 5 Ave a large sum of money ?” : 

“| fear there are greater difficulties than you appear to imagine,” re- 
plied Philippe, sadly. ‘‘ Come! chevalier, come !” 

“‘ Robert,” whispered Louise in his ear, “I implore you to think of 
me and not expose yourself.” 

“T will soon return,” he replied; “let us first think of my brother’s 
safety ; we will afterwards occupy ourselves with that union which 
nothing in the world shall any longer prevent.” 

“T love to see you so sanguine, Robert, and I will pray to God not to 
abandon you. Philippe, do not leave him,” she added, at the moment the 
door closed upon them. 

“ Louise, my child,” said the marquis, severely, “ thou wouldst not like 
to be the cause of thy father’s death, yet thou hast opened the door to an 
emigrant. Imprudent! Dost thou not know that one emigrant might 
cause an entire family to be guillotined ? Beware, Louise! Open the 
door to no one, and if Robert de Chaville returns as he announced to us, 
leave him in the street, even if he perishes with cold, An emigrant! 
’Sdeath! I would as soon the devil, or Robespierre !” 
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IV. 
THE PRISON OF THE LUXEMBOURG. 


On their way to the Luxembourg, Philippe informed the chevalier of 
the gravity of the charges against his brother. A conspiracy, having 
for its object the total destruction of the republican government, had 
been discovered, and the Count de Chaville arrested as its chief. 

When they reached the Luxembourg, the count was holding a mys- 
terious conference in his cell with a commissary of prisons, called Pub- 
licola, but whose real name was Rousteau. He was a strikingly mean 
and pitiful-looking creature; he coughed and spit at every word he , 
uttered; all the lowest and most odious vices were depicted on his 
grinning features; his dress was scrupulously neat, his linen remarkable 
for its whiteness ; he was honey-tongued and extremely affable when it 
suited his purpose ; yet there was a repulsive expression on this man’s 
face, especially when he smiled, which inspired at first sight distrust, 
abhorrence, and alarm. 

The Count de Chaville was a proud, haughty, overbearing man, en- 
thusiastically devoted to the cause which he espoused: he was some 
years older than his brother, to whom, however, he bore a strong family 
resemblance, so much so, indeed, that it was no uncommon thing for 
one to be mistaken for the other. 

“‘ Well, Rousteau,” he said, measuring his interrogator from head to 
foot with a glance of disdain, “ I predicted that thou wouldst turn out a 
ruffian of the vilest class—I told thee so years ago; I have proved 
myself a true prophet.” 

“ Let those laugh who win,” replied Rousteau, with a diabolical sneer. 
“Your countship is pleased to be facetious, Upon my salvation! for 
want of a hundred thousand francs your countship will be guillotined 
to-morrow.” 

** Mongrel! and where do you suppose I am to get a hundred thou- 
sand franes? They did not put me here to coin money, I suppose.” 

“Bah! Where do you find money to pay the Chouans of La 
Vendée, the anti-revolutionist journals, the royalist conspirators? Eh!” 

* Silence! thou son of a lacquey, silence!” cried Ernest de Chaville, 
raising his hand as if to strike him.” 

“‘ Better be son of a lacquey with a head on one’s shoulders, than son 
of a count without one. What is your opinion, Monsieur Ernest ?” 

* Stand further back,” cried the count, in a low, menacing tone, “ or 
I'll spurn thee with my foot. Disgusting reptile! thou art insolent now, 
because thy hour has not yet come. I prophesy that it is near at hand. 
[ hope they will pickle 4 preserve thy vile head—it is a curiosity of its 


kind—it is a nonpareil, by all that’s damnable !” 

‘‘T would not change it against yours,” muttered Rousteau, grirding 
his teeth, and affecting to smile. ‘I am the son of your father’s foot- 
man, it is true, but I am not ashamed of it, since by sheer merit and tact 
[ have risen far above you.” 

“* Above me, lickplate !” interrupted the count, shaking him violently 
by the arm. ‘ Thou art right, wretch,” he added, ironically, “ thou art 
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above me, since thou canst insult me without my passing my sword 
through thy body.” 

“Your sword, Monsieur Ernest!” said Rousteau, laughing and cough- 
ing until he was out of breath; “ your sword will only be of service 
henceforth as a turnspit.” 

“ Begone, lacquey, begone !” cried Ernest de Chaville, pushing him 
roughly towards the door; “cause me to be guillotined, but do not 
insult me !” 

“‘ My dear Monsieur Ernest, you quite mistake my intentions ; you 
are fiery as a war-horse: [ have no wish that you should be guillotined 
—I want to save you.” 

“And for that you demand a hundred thousand francs, as if I had 
them in my pocket ?” 

“Tt is not I who demand them ; for if I had the power of saving you 
gratuitous! y——”’ 

“Thou wouldst cause me to be executed four-and-twenty hours 
earlier. But in a word, knave, who demands this sum if it is not 
thee ?” 

“T must not sell my secret. I merely act as agent in this nego- 
tiation, and what I do is merely out of interest for you—for you who 
have always shown me so much kindness,’ he added, with a ferocious 
sinile. 

“Liar! I beat thee, I lashed thee, I spit in thy face, I buffeted 
thee, I called thee a lacquey’s brat, when we were children.” 

“Oh, it was in play!” replied Rousteau, who could scarcely contain 
his hatred and anger. 

“Play! As if the son of the Count de Chaville played with a 
lacquey’s brat! ‘Thou wouldst have done better to have followed thy 
father’s calling ; for there are honest lacqueys,—or at least there were 
formerly.” 

‘¢ And honest counts also, eh! Monsieur Ernest? Parbleu! when 
my poor father died in the service of yours, you drove me—me, a poor 
suffering orphan, from your hotel with hard words and blows.” 

“ Ought I to have rewarded and thanked thee, caitiff, for having per- 
verted my brother—for having inspired him with a taste for play?” 

“ Ma foi ! Monsieur Ernest,” replied Rousteau, rubbing his hands 
with apparent delight, “it is highly amusing to hear you talk in that 
strain—you who have been your brother’s greatest enemy through life— 

ou who have calumniated him, laid snares for him, embroiled him with 
his mother, his family, and friends.” 

Here a violent fit of coughing nearly bent himdouble, and obliged 
him to cling to the table for support. 

“ Away to thy wigs and blocks, shaver!” said the count, pushing him 
roughly towards the door. 

“T am no longer a hairdresser,” replied Rousteau, proudly; “I have 
the honour of being commissary inspector of prisons; but let us cease 
this wrangling, and proceed to business. I can save that proud head of 
yours from being shaved off by the national razor on your paying me this 
day a hundred thousand francs. 

To be or not to be, that ig the question. 
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Give me an answer one way or the other, and I’m off. Your brother, 
whom I love and esteem - 

“ Reptile! thou lovest him because thou hast plucked him at play ; 
thou esteemest him because he did not denounce thee as a swindler and 
blackleg !” 

‘“] withdraw, citizen,” replied Rousteau, who felt that his patience was 
exhausted—*“ I withdraw; the game between us is not an equal one. 
Thou art a prisoner,” he added, in a bantering tone of affected com- 
miseration ; “thou art about to appear before the revolutionary tribunal; 
thou art very much to be pitied, as the doctor said to the girl who had 
small-pox.” 

“ 'Sdeath !” cried the count, seizing him by the throat, and knocking 
his head against the wall, ‘‘ how darest thou thee and thou the Count 
de Chaville. On your knees, lickplate, on your knees, and beg pardon.” 

Rousteau struggled, and bit the count’s hand. The latter dashed him 
to the ground and spurned him with his foot, and had not the gaoler, 
attracted by the noise, come at that moment to the commissary’s assist- 
ance, there would speedily have been one villain less in the world. 

‘“‘T will be revenged!” muttered Rousteau, with a menacing gesture, 
as he paused for an instant on the threshold: “Count de Chaville, you 
are a dead man!” 








STORM AND SUNSHINE. 
BY E. P. ROWSELL, ESQ. 


I WALKED on the sea-shore. It was night. Above me were dark and 
heavy clouds and signs of coming storm. The sea rolled up with a 
gloomy, menacing sound. On the land all was still and motionless, 
though not far from me were many houses and thousands of living beings. 
I stood and pondered. My heart grew sad within me. I became chilled 
in soul, doubtful and desponding. For a space, the light of my spirit 
waxed low and faint; I sought comfort, and there was none. 

The past arose and frowned. I saw one who was my schoolfellow. 
We had b been close companions; we had known each other’s secrets. 
Boyhood ended, we had been friends as men, had talked of each other's 
hopes and fears, had been constantly together, and had tried to peer into 
the future. We had fancied that the main features of that future were 
known to us. We had seen coming days of greatness and prosperity, a 
long period of unbroken sunshine and brilliant happiness. Strong ambi- 
tion was in both our breasts. We were to accomplish great things, we 
were to figure mightily before the world. And emphatically we were to 
walk together, we were to take frequent counsel of one another in the 
ay aay of our arduous upward journey. How patiently would reverses 

borne, for there would always be encouragement and assistance! How 


heartily would conquest be enjoyed, for there would ever be true sympathy 
and congratulation! Dreams, dreams! Strange those words with whi 
I last parted from him: “It will be a long time before you see me 
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again.” Subsequent illness and speedy death would seem to have given 
them a thrilling meaning. Yes, he has fallen on the rough road; there 
is but one traveller now. 

Another vision flits before me. I see one who first roused and sti- 
mulated the intellect within me, and brought me to know and reverence 
the majesty of mind. Heavy thy burden, my benefactor. I had thought 
to have lightened it. Sweet pleasure and great good to have had thee 
witness of my way through life, to have shown thee the deep root which 
the seed had taken, the large fruits of thy incessant labour. But the 
grave contains thee. I must go forward without thee; thy hand is 
withered and thy voice silent. 

Is there not another? Yes, a pale face rises. Playing and prattling 
together as children, the way,was paved for loving one another after. 
How strong a hold hast thou upon my recollection, and what a pang 
shoots through me as I think how soon thy day closed and the night 
enshrouded thee. 

Dash away the involuntary tear, and let my heart grow stern. Let 
me think of myself. Unrealised hopes meet me here again. When I 
was a child, happiness was to come to me when I should have reached 
boyhood; when boyhood arrived, the gloom remaining, sunshine was 
considered certain when manhood should be accomplished, and then, 
when manhood was obtained, each year brought new troubles, disappoint- 
ments, and embarrassments. 

I went forth into the world with a heart free and open, loving honour 
and truth. I found my candour abused, my confidence betrayed, my 
rectitude ridiculed alike by the old man nodding over the grave and the 
young man entering life. I found success could scarcely be achieved 
except by a system of unvarying hypocrisy. I found that a man’s 
actions seldom gave a clue to his motives or his principles. Thus, that 
which appeared kind assistance too often was the result of cold potieys and 
more than ordinary church-going and the expression of remarkably rigid 
notions were but a cloak per force adopted to cover unusual callousness 
and stony-heartedness. The man who gave way to the world, I saw, 
was the man who “ got through” the world; the man who resisted it, 
it commonly crushed. I found that there must be the pleased face where 
there ought to be the frown of indignation ; and, again, that there must 
be stolid indifference where there should be the whole yielding of the 
soul. It seemed to me as though the Spirit of Evil occupied the position 
of a mighty pawnbroker with whom all mankind did some business now 
and then; with this difference in the result, that the transactions of the 
wiser portion were very trifling and quickly closed, while the other 
pledged and pawned away until escape was hopeless, and utter bank- 
ruptcy and ruin ensued. 

Ah me! as these thoughts pressed upon me I listened to the rolling 
ocean, uttering the old, old sound; I cast my eyes upward along the 
broad heavens, bearing the old, old aspect, and in my inmost heart I 
despised time, and prostrated myself before the grand majesty of Eter- 


nity. 

But an hour ago, and my young blood warmed and my spirit fired as 
I read for the twentieth time the stirring narrative of Napoleon’s triumphs. 
Mighty master-mind, my whole soul admired thee; 1 felt that had I been 


a 
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thy countryman, great conqueror, I should have been one of thy most 
constant, ardent, faithful followers. I gloated over the history of thy 
schemes of amazing grasp, of thy tremendous designs, of thy thrilling 
deeds, fitly spoken of in thy own burning words. But my mood is 
different now, as my eye wanders over the dark ocean before me, and m 
ear listens to its sullen roar. Where art thou now, Napoleon? Thou 
art passed away for ever. Great in thy day, thy fall came at last. 
Failure and ruin encompassed thee, and then followed pain and death. 
What did thy victories finally profit thee? Thy existence was but a tiny 
dot in insignificant time ; all that thou didst, then, during its short con- 
tinuance, how poor and trifling is it in aspect to the mind resting upon 
the vast mystery of the Eternal World! 

“‘ Miserable state of being,” whispered my soul, ‘“ where is its value, 
where its desirableness? Oh, that all were laid bare, the wonders 
beyond those boundless heavens revealed, the grand secret known, the 
declaration made that ‘time shall be no longer,’ and every pure and noble 
spirit admitted to the brighter sphere which even at this very moment 
(tremendous recollection !) has existence beyond the dark clouds rolling 
above me. 

The wind grew fiercer, the sea advanced more rapidly, and the rain 
began to fall. I retreated in haste to my temporary residence in the 
town, and retired to rest. Then the storm burst forth with fearful 
vehemence, and in my present humour I witnessed it with gloomy 
pleasure. By-and-by it hushed, and I slept. 

The morning broke. Sweetly the sun shone, and beautifully there 
played through the slightly opened window the healthful sea-breeze. I 
rose, dressed, and went out. Surely brighter morning never was seen. 
Not acloud in the sky, the sea smooth, and the earth refreshed by the 
lately fallen rain. Signs of life and bustle were everywhere apparent. 
Pleasure and business both were progressing. ‘The storm had been 
welcomed; it had done no harm, but good; it had been a boisterous, 
noisy visitor, but had brought substantial benefit. I bent my steps to 
the spot where I had stood last night. How changed the view—how 
dark and saddening then—how cheerful and enlivening now. And 
how altered, too, were my feelings from those which lately filled me! 
The sun warmed my frame, and the bright blue heavens seemed to 
speak to the inmost heart, encouraging words of peace and joy. I 
turned from the sea-side and wandered into the country. The 
freshened grass, the revived trees and flowers, showed the benefit 
worked by the storm. And as last night, so this morning my mind 
reverted to the Great Cause of all, and I pondered His doings. But 
the tone of my contemplation was changed. It was subdued now, 
but not gloomy. Again these visions arose, but the faces of the 
dead were not now stern, cold, and mournful; the sun seemed to 
aire to them a colour, and they smiled. 

laid down on the green sward. ‘“ Peace,” whispered my better spirit ; 
“why shouldst thou repine? If thou thinkest of these loved ones, 
think of them only as friends who have got the start of thee in a jouaney, 
but whom thou wilt meet at its end. Draw a little line, and say to 
thyself, ‘This represents the interval during which we shall be separated,’ 
and then imagine a line ten thousand times longer than one which would 
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reach from pole to pole—nay, an endless line—and say to thyself, 
‘This represents the Eternity in the which we shall dwell together.’” 
‘But my disappointed hopes of success and honour,” I murmured, 
“where am I to find consolation for them?” ‘ How fearful was the 
storm last night,” was the reply; “how black the heavens, how the 
winds roared, the lightning flashed, and thunder shook the ground ; how 
deluged were the plants and herbs—all seemed to speak of desolation 
and destruction. Yet has the result been rich advantage, and elicited 
great rejoicing. Teach that doubting heart of thine more of faith and 
courage ; teach it to have perpetual trust and hope; teach it that pur- 
suing steadily the way of truth it shall come finally to the goal of 
triumph. Thy very disappointments, fraught as they may have been 
with bitter anguish, may have—nay, doubtless have—served a bright 
and useful purpose. Thine own vision is so weak and so imperfect, exert 
it not upon too distant objects. Believe that all is wisely ordered, and 
go forward in that faith. Remember.” 

A flood of light poured into my inmost soul, new strength came into 
me, my eye brightened, my courage arose, my frame seemed to expand, 
a weight was taken from me. “I will, I will,” I cried. I gazed long 
and ardently at the broad, blue heavens smiling over my head, and at the 
glorious sun; my eyes turned to the waving trees and rich green sward, 
and thence to the vast ocean in the distance; I heard the multitude of 
birds pouring forth their morning songs; the air was loaded with the 
perfume of flowers ; everything around and above spoke of life and light. 
“T will, I will,” I repeated—* be ever with me Farrn and Hore.” 





A GLIMPSE AT THE OLD AGE OF CAMDEN THE HISTORIAN. 


BY JOHN STEBBING., 


EveryTuHina gentle and sweet about the scene and the man. The 
scene is Chiselhurst, in Kent, too remote from the metropolis to be dis- 
turbed by its hum, but not so far removed from it but that the power of 
its life may exercise a secret influence on the spirit of that large-eyed old 
man with the pointed beard who sits in cap and gown in his arm-chair 
in his library. The man is William Camden, Clarencieux King of Arms, 
just recovered from a grievous sickness, and recruiting his overwearied 
brain in his country seat. The season is the middle of May, and in the 
language of the wits of that time, the frost now no more candies the 
grass or casts an icy cream upon the silver lake or crystal stream, but 
the white wood-sorrel is springing up in the thickets, and the grey-green 
hippuris on the common. 

Maybe that as he sits on this spring morn, suffused with that pleasant 
languor which on recent recovery from sickness seems to render the spirit 
free from the sensations of its earthly frame, he whom Spencer called the 
‘““nourice of antiquity and lanthorn unto late succeeding ages to see the 
light of simple verity,” may be permitting his thoughts to rest on sume of 
the memories of the scenes around him. None can know better than he 
that the fields at his feet were once possessed by Joan, the fair maid of 
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Kent; by Earl Warwick, the king-maker ; and by the first illustrious 
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Earl of . He knows that the manor of Chiselhurst was included in 
the which Edward II. made in his fifteenth year to Edmund de 
Woelstock. Earl of Kent, his half-brother, of the ferm of the royalty of 
Dartford, and is better aware probably than Thomas Walsingham, the 
nt owner himself, that Sir Edmund Walsingham caused these lands 
to be disgavelled by the act of the 2nd and 3rd of King Edward VI. 
But here are friends to disturb his meditations—Dudley Carleton, 
Viscount Dorchester, and ambassador to half the courts of Europe, an old 
Westminster pupil of his; and Thomas Carew, the Gloucestershire man, 
sewer in ordinary to his Majesty Charles I.; or, if you like it better, in 
the words of Philips, “‘the chiefest of his time for delicacy of wit and 
poetic fancy.” —w wl the statesman brings one of those letters from the 
famous De Thou, president of the parliament of Paris, the occasional 
receipt of which Camden considered one of the chief charms of his life. 
As for the poet, as he comes in and gazes on the serene patience of his 
sick friend’s countenance, full of all the gracious sweetness of a learned 
and an humble mind, we hear him murmur : 
“Though in the utmost peak 
Awhile we do remain, 
Amongst the mountains bleak, 
Exposed to sleet and rain, 
Soon the clouds of age shall break, 
And show the sun of youth again.” 


Now his visitors have left him, and with a plate perchance of that then 
newly-imported fruit, the king's pine, beside him, he sits down in the 
quiet summer evening to write a pleasant letter to Archbishop Usher: 


“ My MOST ESTEEMED GOOD Mr. Dr.,—Your loving letter I received, 
being retired into the country for the recovery of tender health, where, 
partum anhelans beatudinis, I purposed to sequester myself from world] 
business and cogitations. Yet, being somewhat recovered, I could not 
but answer your love, and Mr. Doctor Rieves’ letter for your sake, with 
the few lines herein enclosed, which I submit to your censure. 

“| thank my God my life hath been such among men, as I am neither 
ashamed to live, nor fear to die, being secure in Christ my Saviour, in 
whose true religion I was born and bred in the time of King Edward VI, 
and have continued firm therein. 

“And to make you my confessor, sub sigilla confessionis, I took my 
oath thereunto at my matriculation in the University of Oxon, when 
Popery was predominant, and, for defending the religion established, I 
lost a fellowship in All Souls’, as Sir Daniel Dun could testifie, and often 
would relate how I was opposed by the Popish faction. At my coming 
to Westminster, where—I wish not to boast—God so blessed my labours, 
that the now Bishops of London, Durham, and St. Asaph, to say nothing 
of persons employed now in eminent place abroad, and many of especial 
note at home of all degrees, do acknowledge themselves to have been my 
scholars. Yea, I brought then to Church divers gentlemen of Ireland— 
as Walshes, Nugents, O’Raily, Shees, the eldest son of the Archbishop of 
Cassiles, Petre Lombard, a merchant’s son. of Waterford, a youth of 
admirable docility, and others bred popishly and so affected. 
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“I know not who may justly say that I was ambitious, who contented 
myself in Westminster School when I writ my ‘ Britannia,’ and eleven 
years afterwards, who refused a mastership of requests offered, and then 
had the place of a king of arms, without any suit, cast upon me. I did 
never set sail after present preferments, or desire to soar higher by others. 
I never made suit to any man; no, not to his Majesty, but for a matter 
of course incident to my place, neither, God be praised, I needed, having 
gathered a contented sufficiency by my long labours in the school. Wh 
the Analectist should censure me I know not, but that men of 
humours repair unto me by reason of my place; and rest content to be 
belied by him who is not ashamed to belie the lords deputies of Ireland, 
and others of honourable rank. Sed hee tibi sim et soli 

‘* Your true and devoted friend, 
“ WILLIAM CAMDEN,” 


Thus we find William Camden, surnamed the learned, in his sixtieth 
year. He has finally revised that magnificent description of his native 
country which has been the object of his life ; he has successfully repelled 
the attacks of his heraldic rival Rolfe Brooke; his friend Lord Burleigh 
has entreated him to compose an account of the reign of his royal mistress, 
Queen Elizabeth, and he will continue his researches in that matter as 
soon as he shall have recovered from his late illness. The most eminent 
men of Europe are his friends and correspondents; and he is sufficiently 
well off to be able to mingle in the society of the highest rank without 
embarrassment. It may not be uninteresting to follow such a man 
through his declining years; to catch, if possible, the true expression of 
the soul of one who would have been a bookworm but that he was a 
patriot, and a man of the world but that he was a Christian. 

After reading the letter we have just quoted, we cannot be surprised 
that our author should, have been one of the historians selected, in com- 
pliance with the act of parliament which was passed in this year for the 
erection and maintenance of a college at Chelsea for the reception of a 
certain number of learned men, who were to be employed in writing 
against Popery. But the scheme was a failure, although few under- 
takings have seemed attended with better omens. King James laid the 
first stone of the building, endowed it with lands in the neighbourhood, 
and with an annual rent, which was to be raised by supplying the city of 
London with water from the river Lea; and issued royal letters to his sub- 
jects throughout the kingdom to contribute towards the completion of the 
- structure. Dr. Sutcliffe began to erect one side of the college at his own 
expense, “which long range alone,” says Fuller, “made not of free 
stone, but of free timber, cost, O! the dearness of college and church 
work! full three thousand pounds!” But in spite of these energetic pro- 
ceedings, a library and a few rooms were all that was ever completed. 
The national attention was ag engaged by the extensive repairs 
of St. Paul’s cathedral; Sir Hugh Middleton supplied London with water 
without waiting for the river Lea, and Lord Monson entered into a 
dispute respecting the lease of the land on which the college stood ; 80 
that although we may sometimes find William Camden arranging the 
dean’s books in the new library at Chelsea, we must seek for him when 
we would see him engaged on his new undertaking, the “ History of the 
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Reign of Queen Elizabeth,” in his lodgings in the house of Mrs. Line, or 
in the abode of his friend Heather. 

This portion of English history which now completely occupied Cam- 
den’s time was, perhaps, more fitted than any other for the pen of the 
author of the “ Britannia ;” it does not require its writer to trace any subtle 
points of polities from their origin to their effects, nor to portray with 
a broad pencil the vivid lights and shadows of the mind of the people ; 
and even if it were so, we must remember that it was a time when 
William Beecher, writing from Paris to thank his friend Camden for a 
copy of the “ Encomium Jacobi,” marvels that the author dares set his 
name to it, lest he should be punished for censuring great men with that 
liberty. Camden has written a good book, for he was quite at home 
amongst the Burghley papers; Mr. Secretary Cecil could not say to him, 
as he wrote to Mr. Randall in April, 1560, “ Mr. Randall, we thynk if 
we shuld wryte long lettres, ye would not reade them.” Our historian 
read everything, of every kind, which had any connexion with his 
subject ; “ Minutes of a Proclamation for Prohibition for taking of 
Frenchmen,” commencing with the word “where” in the sense for 
which we now use “ whereas ;” “ The Queen’s Letters to Mr. Vicham- 
berlein to command him to move the Queen of Scotts with all haste to 
Tutbury ;” or ** Mr. Richard Spencer’s Letter to my Lord Burleigh, from 
Augsburg,” in which he speaks of a book of concord which was likely to 
breed discord; nothing escaped him; acts of parliament and treaties, 
minutes of council and charters of corporation, were a kind of food for which 
his mind had a never-failing appetite. All the old musty documents, the 
secret transactions of state, and the accumulations of official toil, seemed 
to crop up, to use a geological expression, before him; he had but to 
stroll where other men have to dig. The first grand quality of his mind 
was method; and the next, association. Mr. Selden well said in his 
day, as, perhaps, might be justly repeated in our own, that “ Camden’s 
Annals of Queen Elizabeth” and “ Lord Bacon’s History of Henry VII.” 
are the only two lives of the Kings or Queens of England which come up 
to the dignity of the subject in fulness of matter or beauty of compo- 
sition. 

One of the best points of Camden’s character was its perfect freedom 
from any kind of selfishness; in his private diary he dwells only on the 
affairs of the state, or those of his friends ; he draws no long sigh at the 
conclusion of any portion of his literary labours, but simply remarks, on 
the 13th of March, 1615, that the “ Annals of the Reign of Elizabeth” 
were sent to the press; and under June the 8th we find a laconic notice 
that they are published. But whilst he suffered from no trace of a 
morbid individualism, he was keenly alive to all the interests of life, and 
frankly writes to his friends of himself and his affairs, although cer- 
tainly the largest portion of his correspondence consists of affeetionate 
reminiseences of, or gleams of additional light thrown on, his favourite 
“Britannia.” If he could have been always writing a “ Britannia” he 
might have been considered as one of the happiest men on record. It is 
pleasant to notice how often amongst the almost extravagant titles of 
respect bestowed upon him by his correspondents occur the epithets 
“* Suavissime” and “ Humanissime.” 

We will glance at half a dozen of the letters written to Camden by his 
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correspondents in various parts of Europe. ‘This first one is from Wil- 
liam Beecher, whom we have already ~s occasion to mention, and is full 
of the chit-chat of Paris; it tells us that great expectations have been 
formed of “a Masque to be presented by the Queen, and sundry days 
have been appointed for it. already; but it hath been prolonged on 
Monsieur de Jullies being sick, in whose house it is to be chiefly showed ; 
and then it goeth afterwards to the Queen Margaret’s; which kind of 
going up and down the streets with a masque is very strange for a 
queen, but such is the custom of the place.” Then we learn that Sir 
Robert Basset hath come from Italy, and professeth openly that he 
would rather be a gentleman in England, well at his ease, than a wander- 
ing prince in imagination. And the letter concludes with the informa- 
tion that Monsieur le Dauphin has put off his petticoats, and dismissed 
his nurses, whom he used to scratch and kick unmercifully. 

Christophorus Heydonus writes a terrible long letter on astrology, and 
when we have struggled through the Greek and Latin of the first page 
we receive the charming information that “ if the moment of the nativit 
be exquisitely observed, the directions artificially calculated, and the 
true measure of time applied, if you be withal judicial in the rules of 
your profession, you shall not need to fear boldly to assign the time and 
kind of any event whatsoever.” 

From Venice Dudley Carleton writes to his old schoolmaster that a 
gentleman of the kingdom of Naples desiring to have particular genea- 
logical tables of some of the chief houses of England, had entreated his 
mediation to Camden in that behalf; and he adds that the use of them 
is a fair room where he had the chief genealogies of ppb 0s 

Isaac Casaubon writes, ‘‘ Ego te semper et amabo et colam.” 

Recommending a kinsman of his, John Brereton, to the notice of the 
historian, and describing him as an ancient scholar of a good house, and 
one that had carried himself honestly in the whole course of his life, 
Archbishop Usher observes, ‘I know your disposition to be such that 
men of his quality, without any great suit, may find easie access unto 
you; which gentleness and sweet nature is none of the least ornaments 
wherewith God hath endued you.” 

Another letter from William Beecher, from Paris, concludes, “ I send 
you enclosed a declaration of the taking away of the drow Annuel, 
which is a matter in this kingdom of extraordinary importance, and 
which was highly controverted before it could be resolved on. _The Count 
of Caudale is suddenly returned Papist again; whereat his father doth 
triumph with joy. in anything here I may serve you, I pray command 
me as freely as if I were a Westminster scholar again ; and so I pray 
God have you in his holy keeping.” pidgle 

Besides letters from friends, Camden received an infinite number of 
memoranda and remarks from readers of his “ Britannia,” such as is that 
note by Mr. Robert Bowyers, clerk, concerning Margidimo, an ancient 
town in the time of the Romans in the county of Rutland, situated in 
those fields reaching eastward near unto a town called Thistleton, in 
which there is great store of lime-stone, and which fields extend unto a 
great roadway out of the north to London, especially for drovers; and 
through which it seems Lepton, in his riding match from York to London, 
thought it his best way, for he made choice of it. 
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From the time of the publication of his ‘History of the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth,” Camden seems to have lived in retirement at Chisel- 
hurst, declining the invitation of his friend Saville to make his house at 
Eton his own. He was ‘approaching the term of life allotted to man, 
and he began to regard his days as sacred ; it was in vain that he was 
attacked for his details of Irish affairs; he contented himself with giving 
a few hints to those who were anxious to take up the quarrel, and, that he 
might not subject himself to any further disputes of that nature, resolved 
that the second part of his History, which was now ready for the press, 
should not be published till after his death. He amused himself with his 
diary, and occupied himself with the duties of his office as Clarencieux 
King of Arms. 

The fervour of his taste for heraldry was, indeed, almost poetical ; he 
had taken one of the highest positions amongst the English heralds by 
storm, and the only two disputes in which he was ever engaged were 
connected with his office.; In those glorious rambles which he took 
through Britain before he attempted to describe her, he is for ever 
stopping before old gates, and entaring little village churches, pencil in 
hand, to note down cheverons and alerians, lioncels rampant or, and tor- 
toises passant argent. He never seems happier than in Rotheras, in 
lene the ancient seat of the Bodenhams, where was a parlour full of 
coats of arms, and over that a noble dining-room wainscoted with walnut- 
tree, and on the mantelpiece twenty-five quarterings. 

Whilst speaking of Camden as a herald, we must remember that it is 
the peculiar office of the Clarencieux to superintend the ordering and 
arranging of all solemn funerals, and this may explain the prominent 
notice which he gives in his diary to the deaths of the great persons of his 
day. It was he who must have had the charge of the fit conveyance of 
the remains of Mary Queen of Scots from “ Petropole” to Westminster, 
on the 26th June, 1612; and we think there is a little trace of official 
regret in the entry under the Ist October, 1614, which informs us that 
the Marchioness of Winton died then, and was buried in Westminster, 
but without any funereal pomp. 

We can discover from the manuscripts of the period of which we 
speak that a large amount of importance was given to the circumstances 
of the last scene of man’s earthly presence. Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond, and mother of Henry VII., presents us with a book on the 
order and manner of apparel for great estates of women in time of 
mourning ; and frequently, amidst bundles of musty pedigrees, we pause 
for a moment at such pages as those now before us, containing notes 
touching the baptism and funeral of Magdalen Perse. 

But his heraldic office was not only concerned with funerals, for in the 

ear 1621 he was sent for to court, and consulted by Lord Chancellor 
n in reference to the ceremonies to be used in creating him Viscount 

St. Albans ; and on the 27th January following, in consequence of what 
was then agreed on with him and Norry King-at-Arms, the chancellor 
was with great solemnity created Viscount St. Albans, the Lord Carew 
carrying the robe of state, the Lord Wentworth the coronet, and the 
Marquis of Buckingham supporting the new-made peer. Alas! Camden 
was destined in that same year to see two instances of the inability of 
outward forms of honour to preserve the heart of man erect. His.own 
birthday in the pleasant spring was not to pass over before the brightest 
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intellect in the world was to be degraded by an open acknowledgment of 
one of the meanest crimes ; and in the month of June in the same year 
he was present at another extraordinary sentence of degradation. 

On the last day of the term, about three in the afternoon, Sir Francis 
Mitchell, Knt., who had been deeply concerned in the monopoly by 
which the innholders and keepers of public-houses were grievously op- 
pressed, was brought by the sheriffs of London into Westminster Hall. 
Soon after came the commissioners for executing the office of Earl 
Marshal, viz., the Lord Privy Seal, the Duke of Lennox, the Marquis of 
Buckingham, and the Earl of Arundel; many other noblemen being 
present as spectators. Before these the prisoner was brought; then the 
sentence given against him in parliament having been read with a loud 
voice, his spurs were broken in pieces by the servants of the knight 
marshal and thrown away ; then his sword, which was of silver, was 
taken from his side, broken over his head, and also thrown away ; lastly, 
he was pronounced to be no longer a knight, but an errant knave. The 
three kings-at-arms sat at the feet of the lords commissioners. 

It was about this time that Camden took his last antiquarian journey. 
His study of antiquities was no mere dusty research ; he was as diligent 
in tracing with his own footsteps along the banks of the Dee the baili- 
wick of Wirral amongst the peerless primroses of Cheshire, as in the pages 
of Leland or Mathew of Westminster. And now, on the Ist of May, he 
went down to Sanderherst to look for the camp of the Emperor Alexander 
Severus. Unlike as they were in the circumstances of their lives, and in 
many points of character, there was one man of his age who felt with 
him, and thought with him, and had a mind of much of the same cast— 
and that was Sir Walter Raleigh. 

To console our historian for his unsuccessful search for the Roman 
camp, a few days after his return he was visited by six German noble- 
men, who paid him that deference due to one who was regarded abroad 
as one reason for the worthiness of a visit to England. Each of them 
brought a book, in which they besought him to write his name. In the 
following month he was seized with what may be considered his last ill- 
ness, although he had yet several years to live; and it is touching to 
notice, that out of the four or five entries he was able to make in his 
diary, two relate to the deaths of his acquaintances—Dorothea, Countess 
of Northumberland, quietly passed away, he says, to Paradise ; and the 
Earl of Sussex lost his second son, then only in his nineteenth year. 

Finding himself gradually declining, and his infirmities growing more 
and more upon him, he resolved, to use his own words, to consecrate 
something to the Almighty and to venerable antiquity. He determined 
to carry out at once his old idea of founding a History Lecture at Ox- 
ford. And accordingly, in the month of May, 1622, he sent down his 
gift by the hands of his intimate friend, Mr. Heather. History had been 
to him the peaceful path, at the close of which he began to see the shining 
gates ; it had been to him a silver chain binding every hour of his life to 
the love of his native land ; it had been to him the vivifying principle 
which had kept his heart, in the midst of his retirement, in constant 
sympathy with the lives of his fellow-men. In return, he made it his 
c ‘ld hee made it his friend ; he never made it subserve any private 
end ; he never dressed it up in a false brilliancy of style. He had given 
to it his life, and at his death he left to it what had been the great solace 
of that life—his pleasant fields at Chiselhurst. 
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The warnings were coming thick and fast now. He describes his 
birthdays during these last few years as having been spent in solemn 
meditation ; and it was well that it should be so, for on the 18th of 
August, as he was sitting in his chair and very thoughtful, he suddenly 
lost the use of his hands and feet, and fell down upon the floor; he had 
not received much hurt, and soon got up again; but with the notice of 
this he concludes his diary. 

This attack was followed by a severe fit of illness, which lasted to the 
9th of November, 1623, when he died at his house at Chiselhurst, in the 
73rd year of his age. His body was removed to his house in London, 
and on the 19th of the same month carried to Westminster Abbey in 
great pomp. The whole college of heralds attended in their proper 
habits, great numbers of the nobility, and persons of the first distinction 
accompanied, and at their entrance into the church the prebends and 
other members received the procession in their vestments. After the 
funeral sermon, which was preached by Dr. Sutton, they buried him in 
the ‘south side, near the learned Casaubon, and over against the poet 
Chaucer. 





ALL SORTS OF READERS. 
BY JOHN NAULE ALLEN. 


All my pretty ones ? 
Did you say all ? Macbeth. 


Avtnors write with different views, actuated by different motives. 
With some, the love of literature is the lever ; with others, the love of 
advertisement fame ; with others, again, the love of money ; and we have 
no doubt every one of the 


Mob of gentlemen who write 
for the ae entertain ideas, vague or distinct as it may be, of being 


T 


read. We take this latter to be the case, judging from the confident 
manner in which they all speak of “ the reader,” with or without an adjec- 
tive, as the nature of the reference may seem to require. A writer, at 
any rate, unless he happen to die before he is published, has the satisfac- 
tion of seeing himself in print; and who knows but it is this happy con- 
sciousness that lends so much vigour to so many of our pens? However, 
as one may happen to have a reader, one has a right to address him, and 
leave the address in print till he find it out. And an author cannot do 
wrong in this ; for either he has no reader, and the secret is unknown 
eyen to himself, or he has, and the conceit is just and cogent. 

But your fine writer plumes himself upon having numerous readers of 
numerous peculiarities. In one work, say a novel, he has various chap- 
ters, or even sentences, for various people ; and this student is boldly 
called upon to sympathise with what that would regard coldly ; and vice 
versd, as we say in the classics. Circumlocution, however, is in most 
~~ only a waste of time, so we come at once to instruction by naming, 

y> 

Tue Reaper, plain. He (and when we say he we mean she as well) 
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is not possessed of a nature very strongly marked—indeed, he is some- 
what short of what the French call caractére ; but a most lovable sub- 
ject withal, by virtue of his docility, good-nature, and his versatility. He 
is rather remarkable for good every-day sense than for genius or quick 
sensibility, and is supposed to go through his perusals more with judg- 
ment than with feeling. A writer—that is a good writer—would never 
think of appealing to bim, notwithstanding his easy nature, for compas- 
sion for his hero and heroine when the villain of an uncle stops the mar- 
riage —it would be too much like appealing to his Honour to laugh at a 
junior barrister’s first joke: ‘ the Reader” must only be directly referred 
to when the author wishes to lay down something soberly, and in a dis- 
tant, respectful manner : it is an insult to the former's proverbial steadi- 
ness for the latter to assume an easy familiarity towards him. Your 
writer should never dream of compassionating and asking him for com- 
passion, of going into paroxysms and boldly asking for his company—all 
this kind of thing should be reserved for one of those mentioned hereafter. 
We have, indeed, at times seen sentences commencing with “ Come 
with me for a moment, reader, to yonder hill”—but this is culpable, and 
only to be found in writers much inclined towards levity, and ill acquainted 
with the art they profess. ‘The Reader looks for more respectful treat- 
ment. He occupies a seat as a lenient judge, and it is unkind and irre- 
verent to attempt to take him out of it, or to think that he can be affected 
by any rhapsody on green hills or on anything else. If you have any- 
thing to say about the hills, say it, and I doubt not he will listen ; but 
do not wish to draw him down to your own level, to place him by your 
side, and say, “ Let us weep together.” I repeat, this ought to be re- 
served for another. No, you must weep, and he will see if you do it well. 
For though good-natured, he is dignified. He will go through what has 
been written for the ‘“* Gentle Reader,” but likes to do so with the under- 
standing that it Aas been written for him. 

The versatility of the Reader as a reader, and the industry, is truly 
wonderful. He goes through all kinds of things, and through all things 
of every kind. Adam Smith, and Horace Smith, and Albert Smith, 
novel and statistical dictionary, conundrum and Alison’s History, he 
devours them all, and his appetite is never appeased. He has read all 
the ancients, and all that has been written since their time, and he 
peruses every volume that in these days issues from the press, without, it 
is presumed, skipping so much as a line. It would be dangerous for him 
to do the latter; for every scribbler has something to say expressly to 
the Reader, and how can he know where unless he reads? It might be 
in the very page he turned over unstudied. Life might seem too short 
for all this, and with ordinary beings it would be so; but the Reader 
never dies—every successive year brings him new strength and the fair 
hope of growing stronger yet. The books he consults fall away and are 
forgotten, but he is an immortal daily gaining vigour, skipping from the 
end of one work of overpowering nature to the commencement of another 
and another, for all the world like a giant refreshed with wine. He 
makes friends with works in twenty or more volumes, with variorum 
notes. Especially is he supposed to delight in prefaces and introduc- 
tions; and he has never been tempted in that line, but there is ever 
reason to believe that he would be found capable of digesting all the 
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prints that emanate from Manchester—he has so glorious an appetite, so 
capacious @& stomach. 

As he reads everything, he of course discusses books of views and 
characters directly opposite, but he agrees with them all—that appears 
to be the most strange. He runs over the leading articles in the Daily 
News and the Morning Herald and coincides with both, and while he 
is reading each he has great contempt for the other, and so I come to 
where I started—he is not possessed of a character strongly marked ; 

rhaps he is an anomaly, aud perhaps he is two-faced. We have all 
our faults. However, we will leave him here, as others are waiting, and 
we remember what La Fontaine says : 


Les longs ouvrages me font peur; 
Loin dépuiser une matiére, 
On n’en doit prendre que la fleur. 


Tne GENTLE Reaper is of course more especially mixed up with 
gentle subjects, and has a heart of above the average, nay, of remark- 
able tenderness. He can sympathise with anything and anybody, and is 
supposed to be reducible to tears for any object on the very shortest 
notice. His nerves are of the finest, and his perception of wrong of the 
very keenest kind. He can diseover the beauties of landscapes in print, 
and Jay basking in the sun where the author wills, and shed tears. He 
can grow melancholy over the stars, and ecstatic under the influence of 
the moon. He can become languid with the ennuwyée, and paler with 
emotion over the poetically hysterical. For him no authoress can be too 
pensive, no heroine too tearful, no hero too rash or too hopeless. All! 
make him, as he loves to be, miserably happy, for notwithstanding, or 
rather, in consequence of his kind, benevolent heart, his joy lies in 
another one’s despair. His pleasant sympathy extends as far as sadness 
or wretchedness goes, and 


Moody madness laughing wild 
Amidst severest woe, 
and 
Patience on a monument 
Smiling at Grief, 
to him are highly and equally delectable. 

We picture the Gentle Reader as of thoughtful, somewhat sad counte- 
nance, pale complexion, and long black hair, living in retirement, shunning 
bustle, nervous, and starting from his chair affrighted at a little noise, 
such as a poker falling, though we can hardly imagine him engaged in 
anything else but reading, and that as above. Common worldly matters 
engage him not; thoughts of a profession would kill him, and thoughts 
about dinner even are almost too much for him. He has been known 
(we should think) to laugh an amiable madman’s laugh upon being asked 
‘what he could like,” and to request that he should not be disturbed in 
his meditations by such sensualities ; for he lives on air, and stories, and 
other light food, and grows pale and thin upon it. When he snatches a 
short respite from his book, it is to look dreamily out of the window and 
fall in love with every woman that goes past, and make a heroine of her. 
Heroines are his great delight—the more unhappy the better. He is no 
parasite, clinging closely in prosperity and forsaking in adversity, but the 
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opposite, indifferent to the gay, and loving the grave. And give him for 
a hero one with raven hair, swan’s neck, and hawk’s eye—that is his kind 
of bird: indeed, he loves for a hero a young man, animalised—like an 
old book we have, which is bound in calf, the leaves of which are dog’s- 
eared, and the literature dog-Latin. His heart is as livelily sensitive to- 
wards an unprotected female in distress as that of ‘T. P. Cooke, and it is 
conjectured that he is unable to withstand anything in this style: “ But, 
as thou, Gentle Reader, canst well conceive, with Lucy grief for her lover 
was primary, and these thoughts but arose in the midst of that grief, 
perhaps only to increase it; and on looking from the present back upon 
the past, her life seemed but like to a dream of hopes departed, of joys 
that have faded into sorrows, of days of brightness that have become over- 
cast with clouds, and of eyes as bright grown dim with care; but it was 
a life of reality and not of shadow—a dream without a waking.” 

Sometimes an author may be permitted to concoct a mild joke for him, 
but it must be very innocent indeed ; and, seeing that the Gentle Reader’s 
taste inclines more towards the sad, it ought not to be indulged in at all 
more than necessary. He lives for another purpose than to laugh, for 
he breathes to read sentimental novels. He does this reposing on his sofa 
of down; his room is light as a fairy’s apartment, there is nought about 
his house to make a noise, and he is so easily disturbed that we should be 
thankful there is nothing but his heroes and heroines to disturb him, and 
he is gentle as ’twere any nightingale. Like this is the Gentle Reader’s 
life. Novelists ply him unto his dying day—his disease, perhaps, is 
water on the brain, arising from his having laid on too large a supply for 
the purpose of weeping; and so it may be that, like Pertinax, his virtue 
is the cause of his death. 

Tue Lapy Reaper is understood to be amiably precise and of an 
inquiring turn of mind. She is thought to take an especial interest in 
gentlemen’s Christian names, and to have fine taste therein. In fiction 
she would scornfully repudiate a hero bearing plain John or Thomas as 
his own, though prepared to humour and compassionate him to the 
utmost if blest with the cognomination of Cecil or Leonard; and so it 
comes to pass that authors put it down, “For the benefit of the Lady 
Reader I may say at once that his Christian name was Leonard.” She 
likewise possesses good judgment in the matter of love-letters and declara- 
tions, in which she can detect faulty sentences or villanish. She has also 
a seeming instinctive discernment with respect to age in man and woman, 
being able to decide without a moment’s pause whether they are old 
enough or young enough, and to perceive discrepancy if it exists. A 
good set of teeth is a great recommendation to her. With respect to 
dress she is infallible. Knowing this, authors are careful to tell her how 
the bride was dressed, and how the bridegroom’s clothes fitted him, and 
minutely to describe all the odds and ends of the interesting one’s attire ; 
and to such a nicety does she go, that it is said, to please her, the novelist 
must have for his characters different dresses for different occasions; that 
for suicide, or a momentous question, or a walk in the garden, various 
and fit dresses must be appropriated and described to gain her interest 
and rivet her attention. When a work mentions the income of one of its 
people, it is believed to do so for the benefit of the elderly lady reader— 


that is, she who is married and has a family of marriageable daughters ; 
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and she is said to be able to tell immediately, through having that in- 
formation, whether he was worthy of the lady’s love or not, and if she 
would have acknowledged him as a suitable match for her own Emily had 
he offered himself. 

Tue GenTLEMAN Reaper, when he is directly referred to, is inte- 
rested in something of which the fair ones have a dread—ineffables, for 
instance ; also smoking parties, bachelor entertainments, and other shock- 
ing things. Pages are written for his pleasure which ladies are permitted 
to pass over—as intelligent dissertations on agricultural implements, or 
on the genealogy of horses. When a novelist introduces a chapter of 
political discussion it is for the Gentleman Reader; and it is taken for 
granted that he knows what ministry bore the sway in such a year, and 
on what bill, and why, it was upset, and that he is acquainted with the 
House of Commons, with the peculiarities of the clubs and night-houses, 
and with other forbidden chambers to female curiosity in the Bluebeard 
social system. Speaking generally, the intellectual food provided ex- 
pressly for the Gentleman Reader is not of a very refreshing nature. 

Tue Curious Reaper gives an author a good deal of extra trouble 
and extra labour. He (the former) will not be satisfied with being told 
that the assassin hid himself behind a curtain; he must know what kind 
of curtain it was, what colour, how marked, and, if possible, who was the 
maker, also what kind of man the maker was, with a few anecdotes of his 
personal history. He would despise any man who presumed to write a 
tale for him beginning—* It was on the 15th of June, 18—, when a horse- 
man entered the town of .’ He must be made aware if the sun was 
gilding the western hemisphere, what characterised the approach to 
(which he must have in full, with the county town and the distance from 
London), what kind of horse the man rode, how old he was, of what colour 
his hair, where he had come from, and how long he had been coming, 
who his father and mother were, and what kind of people, before he is 
willing to move forward. He cannot pardon Mr. Dickens for having 
commenced a tale of his, “‘ Once on a time, it matters little when, and in 
stalwart England, it matters little where.” To whom does it not 
matter? The Curious Reader was forgotten when that was written. Do 
you cater for his amusement, you are brave if you confine yourself to the 
conventional three volumes ; for if you convey a character to the railway 
station you must specify whether the cab was a Hansom, or otherwise, 
and what the driver charged, if he was insolent or not, and what kind of 
a queer dress he wore. When you say that Walter wrote a letter to 
Mary, it is necessary to say, ‘‘ For the instruction of the Curious Reader I 
may observe the paper was note-paper—the finest Bath.” Nay, if you 
desire to be funny and make your comical tipsy man fall down, you had 
better pen a dissertation on the laws of gravity. And the very thought 
of the possibility of having a Curious Reader should make a writer tremble, 
for he detects anachronisms and other stumblings, and is doubtless most 
severe in his remarks and strictures thereon ;—for he has the eye of a 
weasel, with which he detects all things visible and many things invisible. 
For our part we do not like the Curious Reader. We are inclined to think 
that a man who troubles himself too much about the description of dress, 
&e., and who is over-strong in the organ of Iccality, is deficient in higher 
faculties, and we are induced to regard him as one who, if you were to 
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speak to him of the Loves of the Angels, would ask what amount of 
dowry was given with each when she married, and who would destroy 
Titian’s Seost picture to analyse the paint. 

With the Canprp Reaper we shall be very brief, as we have en- 
deavoured to be with all the others. He is usually appealed to to decide 
some questionable affair, often most interesting to the writer and to 
nobody else. Prefaces seem to? incline especially towards him; “ new 
editions” the most so, perhaps. Critics of a book have actually had the 
impudence to raise objections to it from its first edition. A second 
edition is called for, to which the progenitor of the work appends a 
yreface in answer to those critics. He is aware that certain publications 
have found fault with his work—with its plot, its moral, and its style. 
He points out how the plot is perfect, the moral good, and the style 
classical ; and he appeals to the Candid Reader, from whom he confi- 
dently awaits a verdict different to that which has been given by men, 
who, in reviewing a book, ¢ eare only about producing a brilliant or 
pungent article. He is regarded as ‘being at daggers drawn with the 
Captious Reader. 

Tue INTELLIGENT Reaper knows everything that is known, and 
always thinks about everything at the proper time and in the right 
place. While perusing one volume he mentally repeats the contents of 
twenty, and every work he reads only serves ‘to convince him of how 
much he knows—of how wise he is. He is never referred to but to be 
indirectly complimented on his attainments, and to be presented with an 
opportunity of testing them. He has a capacious, retentive memory. 
Nothing can be mentioned but will remind him of something out of the 
way of other people. No single case, however strange, may be cited 
without his recollecting numerous similar ones. Arthur resigned his 
throne in the affections of Harriet, and singular as this may seem, the 
Intelligent Reader will remember that greater men before him—Dio- 
cletian and Charles V.—gave up their reins of empire. Though Mr. 
Wright was opposed to the match, Mrs. Wright was in favour of | it, and 
this will doubtless bring to the mind of the Intelligent Reader the river 
Nile, which, though flowing on in one strong current always one way, 
yet the wind is nearly always the other way, so that travellers arte: 
by the tide may advance, being assisted by the wind. Henrietta hated 
the smell of tobacco. The Intelligent Reader will recollect this was also 
the case with Charles I. and Marie Antoinette ; also that it was not the 
ease with Frederick William of Prussia, who used to have smoking- 
parties on the banks of the Spree. He also knows that smoking-parties 
usually do border on a spree. ‘This in jocularity. 

Sometimes he is expected to know more than he really does, as when 
authors are sure of his being cognisant that Caubul is a flourishing 
island, that Elliston was a great painter, or that Oliver Goldsmith was 
the writer of “* Every Man in his Humour.” 

Dr. Johnson, speaking in favour of metaphor, said it gave you two 
ideas instead of one. Every line in a book, metaphorical or otherwise, 
must give the Intelligent Reader three or four or more ideas instead of 
one. And there is always a close affinity betwixt him and the writer. 
Whatever occurs to one must, it appears, occur to the other. ‘They can- 
not differ. ‘The same thing cannot by any possibility suggest different 
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notions or images. Miss Walker offended Mr. Clarke by being too 
positive when he contradicted her, and this must bring to the mind of 
the Intelligent Reader Ophelia’s expression, “ The lady doth protest 
too much;” also the advisability of not being too dogmatic, embodied in 
Touchstone’s words, “ Your 7f is the only peacemaker ; much virtue in 
if ;” likewise what Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton says in the “ Caxtons”— 
« Alas! what peacemaker like the grave?” The Intelligent Reader 
must think of all this because the author does. Jealousy and suspicion 
in any one must bring to the former’s mind what Albine exclaims to 
Agrippine, in Racine’s tragedy “ Britannicus :” 


Ah! si de ce soupcon votre ame est prévenue, 
Pourquoi nourrissez-vous Je venin qui vous tue? 


aud of course the madness of the green-eyed monster of Othello, and so 
on, and so on. This is what puzzles me. How the reader must think 
of what the writer has thought before the latter says what it is, I cannot 
make out ; and whenever I see a sentence beginning, “ This must bring 
to the mind of the Intelligent Reader,” I always smile, for I think it very 
probable that, instead of flying to Agrippina or Ophelia, or other great 
people, his thoughts may hap to revert, if they wander at all from the 
subject, to his next door neighbour, Mrs. , 

The cardinal virtue of the InpuLGENT Reaver is patience. Te has 
the patience of a stoic without his inseusibility, and he will reward what 
another would not so much as pardon. The burden he shows himself so 
wiliing to bear he is called upon to carry ; his willing spirit is taken ad- 
vantage of to overwork him, and he has never done indulging, not him- 
self, but others. We should point to him as the least selfish and the 
most good-natured of men; for is he not evermore wading through 
interminable seas of muddy water, devouring sheets of lead with his poor 
weary eyes (as painful to picture as to picture a fish out of water—we 
speak literally), perusing a book in pearl type—all contrary to his 
natural taste, and all to oblige, of all other men, an author, forsooth ! 
What this man does with calmness and affability would distract another 
man, drive him mad—so trying and incessant is the stretch of mind re- 
quired for all kinds of irrelevant, occult matter, which a writer acknow- 
ledges to have been penned for the Indulgent Reader. 

Now such matter may not always have been written for him, but 
being written, and its writer having the quickness to foresee its sure 
rejection by others, palms it upon him. One, perhaps, has an intima- 
tion come to one’s lodgings, borne by a dirty-faced little boy, that “ the 
press is waiting, sir,” and being six pages short of the required sheet one 
goes to one’s desk, and taking therefrom a paper condemned as too bad 
months ago, it is interpolated, one way or other, in a subject with which 
it has no connexion, and there craves at once the pardon and the atten- 
tion of the Indulgent Reader. A chapter is commenced, and perhaps 
carried half through in a lively, exhilarating style—which may be for the 
pleasure of any of the personages before mentioned; but then comes the 
heavy business, as the theatrical vernacular hath it—business that any- 
body else would rather be transported for life than embark in—business 
that its projector well knows to be both illicit and unprofitable—and this 
is for the delight of the Indulgent Reader. When we were a lad at 
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school we often used to play at a game we called “ Roll up tobacco,” 
which was conducted on this principle: A long string of us (a string of 
pearls) would join hands, each placing his right hand in his right-hand 
neighbour’s Jeft, and his left in his left-hand neighbour's right, except 
the two at the extreme ends, who of course only gave one hand each, and 
so we stood ina row. Then the one at the left extremity standing still, 
the whole line would wrap systematically round him, and, if the string 
were long enough, round and round, as tightly as we could, until we 
stood in a bulky circle, like, according to our notions, a pound of tobacco. 
The one quite in the middle had of course the warmest berth, as the fun 
consisted of each one pressing with all his might and main; and if we 
didn’t squeeze the life out of the poor fellow it was because we couldn’t. 
Yet in the midst of it he was expected to keep his temper, and to be as 
jovial and enjoy himself as much as the restof us. "Tis a childish game, 
Mr. Solon, sir. Well, we were only children then; but even now this 
reminds us of the Indulgent Reader. All manner of dead-weights are 
laid upon him—the strongest pressure is brought against him—yet is he 
expected to be as merry and as brisk as if he were the weight instead of 
its bearer—still is he expected to be as cheerful as the Candid, the 
Curious, the Intelligent, or any other Reader. He is supposed to have 
been perusing this article. 





THE LAST OF THE HOUSE. 
By WILtiAM PickersGiLt, Esq. 


X. 


A PERILOUS SITUATION. 


Tne old man descended a small flight of steps, which led into a long 
range of cells, for the most part blocked up with stones and rubbish. 
After searching about for some time, he found what he conceived to be 
a comfortable corner, where he might rest unmolested for the night, and 
in some degree protected from the bitterness of the cold. He unslung 
his wallet, threw down his stick, and hastened to gather as many withered 
leaves as he could find, in order to make a couch whereon he might lie. 
He speedily gathered several arms’ full, which he threw upon the ground, 
and which, though not very dry, were better than the damp ground to 
lie upon, and though not exactly the bed for a Sybarite, yet answered the 
purpose of one who had been accustomed to many hardships. 

As soon as he had prepared his couch he sat down, drew his food from 
his wallet, which he ate with a good appetite. It was of the coarsest 
description, consisting chiefly of broken fragments of bread and beef. 
His appetite was certainly not very dainty, for what he ate with so hearty 
a relish many a well-fed dog would have scorned to taste. 
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The sky, which had hitherto been fair and bright, became suddenly over- 
cast. The moon, which had just risen, and which had begun to pour a rich 
flood of silvery light upon the ruin, throwing a portion of it, however, 
into the darkest shade, quickly disappeared behind a huge mass of dark 
and overcharged clouds. Brief and fitful gusts of wind swept through 
the desolate and time-worn walls of the old structure, driving before them 
many of the withered leaves that the old man had been at the pains to 
gather for his couch. Some large drops of rain commenced to fall, and 
in a few minutes afterwards the rain fell in torrents. It was as though 
the flood-gates of heaven had been opened, and as though another 
Deluge was about todescend upon the earth. The old man was provided 
with but an indifferent shelter from the pitiless storm, for the wind drifted 
the water into the cells till they were completely flooded. For some time 
he remained steadfastly watching it as it came streaming to the earth, 
without attempting to find a more desirable situation. He had stood in 
this position at least an hour, when the rain not appearing likely to 
cease, he bethought himself of rest, for he stood much in need of it. 

He looked for some time carefully around him, groping with his stick 
and removing the leaves and rubbish with which the ground was littered. 
At length his eye fell upon a small square flag in the floor of one of the 
cells. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed, * this must be the spot.” 

With some difficulty he succeeded in raising the flag, which at once 
disclosed to him a flight of steps, which he descended, having previously 
drawn the flag again over the mouth of the cavity, lest anybody should 
discover the retreat. When he had reached the bottom he drew from 
his walleta flint, steel, and tinder-box, with which he succeeded in obtain- 
ing a light. He had also provided himself with a candle, without which 
article he was never in the habit of travelling. The candle he placed in 
a small tin tube, and carrying it in his hand, proceeded to explore the 
place. It appeared to be a long subterranean passage, very deep under 
ground, and whose low arched roof and walls were damp and unwhole- 
some. There was a kind of rude door a few yards along the passage to 
the right. He endeavoured to open it, but it resisted his efforts at first; 
after some little delay it yielded. He walked in, but almost immediately 
retreated in the greatest consternation, his knees knocking together, and 
scarcely able to stand. 

The cell or vault he had entered was remarkably small, the walls were 
naked, and the floor covered with a few broken flags. A bench of wood 
extended from one side of it to the other, upon which was laid, with a 
coarse piece of canvas thrown over it, the dead body of a man. At one 
end of the bench, and not far from the corpse, sat a black toad, whose 
eyes sparkled with a preternatural brilliancy. ‘The countenance of the 
man was livid and repulsive, and from the closeness of the cell and the 
length of time that had elapsed since the vital spark had fled, an obnoxious 
and fetid smell had already been generated. A powder-flask, an empty 
keg, and a rusted pistol lay upon the floor. The old man in his pre- 
cipitate flight Jost his light, and, in consequence of the state of alarm he 


was _ it was with the greatest difficulty that he succeeded in procuring 
another, 
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He now hastily ascended the steps which had conducted him into this 
horrible place. Arrived at the top, he attempted to raise the stone 
which was laid over the entrance; whether from fear or weakness, I 
know not, but he was quite unable to move it. His desolate and dread- 
ful position suddenly flashed across his mind. What was he to do? 
How was he to effect his escape? He had better have been exposed to 
the severest storm rather than to such a destiny as appeared to be now 
in store for him. It was horrible to think of. At the very moment 
when his schemes of long, long years were coming to fruition—at the 
very moment when the object for which he had so long earnestly been 
striving was beginning to loom through the mist which had so long 
obscured it—at the moment when the fondest wish of his heart was on 
the point of being gratified—at that moment to have the cup of hap- 
piness, which he was on the eve of tasting, hastily dashed from his lips, 
was a calamity which required the fortitude of a Stoic to endure. This, 
however, was not all. Happiness ere now had been driven from his side— 
hope had been scared away—and gloom and despair had appeared in their 
places. These were calamities to which he had been accustomed. But 
death had never been so near at hand. And such a death! The very 
thought of it was insupportable. To die in such a place, and by the 
most awful and slowest of processes—hunger, to perish in an atmo- 
sphere already tainted by corruption, was a destiny too awful to con- 


template. 
He again and again tried to raise the stone, but to no purpose. There 


was no hope of escape. He descended the steps, and fell upon his knees, 
covering his face with his hands; he wept like a child. They were the 
first tears that he had shed for many and many a year. 


XI. 
THE MERCANTILE FIRM OF MESSRS. WORM, GRUB, AND OO. 


Mrs. WaA.trorp, by a little management, had fortunately#been en- 
abled to provide sufficient furniture to furaish a small room, for which 
she had no use, for the reception of a single lodger. This, too, had been 
done without being obliged to dispose of the piano, which she strongly 
wished to retain for the use of Kate. However repulsive taking in a 
lodger was to the feelings of Mrs. Wallford, she thought it prudent to 
acquiesce in the suggestions of her relatives. There is, perhaps, no 
situation more painful to a gentlewoman, and to a person who has been 
accustomed to affluence, than the one in which poor Mrs. Wallford was 
about to be placed. There are unfortunately, however, thousands of 
gentlewomen, whose main and sometimes only sustenance depends upon 
these precarious resources; and, Heaven knows, the insults and degra- 
dations to which they are constantly exposed. 

In a very short time, Mrs. Wallford had prepared the room, and made 
it quite ready for the reception of any respectable person who might be 
disposed to take it. 

On the evening that Mr. Crumbledust had induced her to adopt these 
means for the sake of increasing her resources, he had also settled another 
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point. He had induced her to consent to Fred being put to business 
without further delay, and had proposed to procure an eligible situation 
for him in the counting-house of some merchants in the place ; which 
proposal was readily acceded to. 

In a few days, Mr. Crumbledust had obtained a situation for Fred in 
the offices of Messrs. Worm, Grub, and Co., to whom, if he gave satisfae- 
tion, and liked his business, he should be bound for a period of four years, 
and should receive a salary for his services, which was to increase 
annually. The salary for the first year was to be 15/., and to increase 
5l. every year. It was further arranged that Fred should call upon Mr. 
Crumbledust, who would accompany and introduce him to his future 
employers. 

Accordingly, one Monday morning, about ten o'clock, Fred made pre- 
parations for calling upon Mr. Crumbledust. 

“Now, Fred, my dear,” Mrs. Wallford said, as he was on the point of 
departing, “ do not forget to tell Messrs. Worm, Grub, and Co. that you 
have been already six months at French, and that you are still studying 
it with great assiduity.” 

‘“No, mamma, I shall certainly bear it in mind. Good morning.” 

“ Good morning, and God bless you, my love.” 

A light heart was beating in Fred’s bosom, and he was picturing to 
himself all the honours and riches that were eventually to accrue from the 
pursuit to which he was about to devote himself, as he tripped along. In 
a few minutes he had arrived at the house of Mr. Crumbledust, and on 
being shown into the breakfast-room, discovered that gentleman and Dr. 
Dawdle in conversation together. Having saluted him as he entered, 
they resumed their discourse. 

‘* Well, Mr. Crumbledust, as I was observing, it is not a difficult mat- 
ter at all.” 

** It’s of no use, sir, your puzzling me with your questions, not a bit, 
sir, for you know I can’t answer ’em.” 

“Oh! my dear sir, it’s not difficult, not in the least. Now, listen, and 
T will prepound the question. The distance between here and London, 
we'll say, is two hundred miles; well, now if a horse, travelling ten miles 
an hour, undertakes the journey, stays at twenty places on the way, and 
at the first house half an hour, and at every subsequent one an additional 
half-hour, how long will it occupy him to reach the metropolis, eh ?” 

“TI can’t answer your question, sir, that’s the truth.” 

“ Well, here’s another, perhaps a little more to your taste. If I deposit 
in the Bank of England to-day, 5/.—52., mark you—which from this time 
shall bear an interest of 5 per cent. per annum, and which interest I allow 
to be added to the principal, and in like manner bear interest, how long 
will it be before my investment amounts to 1001. ?” 

“These questions require time, sir—they require study, sir,” said 
Crumbledust. 

“You shall have both, and by to-morrow morning [ trust to receive 
your solutions.” 

“No, sir, I shall make no promises. If I had been fifty years younger, 
I can’t say what I might have done.” 

ee why sir, it’s amusement for you—rational, innocent amusement.” 

“Such amusement is not altogether to my taste, sir.” 
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“Well, Master Wallford, and how is mamma?” inquired Dawdle, 
turning round to Fred. 

“ She is tolerably well, sir, thank you.” 

“T’m glad to hear it. Present Dr. Dawdle’s compliments to her, if 
you please, and say that he will do himself the pleasure of calling upon 
her in a day or two.” 

“I will, sir,” Fred replied. 

“Good morning—good morning, Mr. Crumbledust—good morning,” 
bowing slightly to Fred, and Dr. Dawdle departed. 

‘“* Well, Master Fred, I suppose, sir, you wish me to accompany you to 
the offices of Messrs. Worm, Grub, and Co. ?” 

“ Yes, sir, if you please.” 

“To be sure—to be sure, sir, I will. There is a paper, sir, you can 
amuse yourself with it till I return, I shan’t be long, sir—l shan’t 
be long.” 

When Mr. Crumbledust returned, he and Fred proceeded to the offices 
of Worm, Grub, and Co., and were fortunate enough to find the latter 
gentleman at home. It was not without a great deal of trepidation that 
Fred entered the dingy, smoke-dried looking den, and it was not without 
a slight tremor that he encountered the gaze of Mr. Grub, who was 
rather a young man, but whose face was the most vulgar and repulsive 
that Fred had ever seen. He was a little, stiff-built man, with bristling, 
red hair; his features were exceedingly coarse ; his nose was large and 
broad ; his mouth sensual and vulgar ; his eyes keen, and like those of a 
ferret. The office was not more to Fred’s taste than the man. One or 
two large sheives were placed against the wall, whereon were placed a num- 
ber of japanned tin boxes, with a year marked upon each in large yellow 
figures ; a desk was fixed against the window, which was senna from 
the intrusion of the inquisitor by a kind of counter, which served also for 
the purpose of writing upon; several rows of filed papers, covered with 
dust, were suspended from the walls. 

“ This, Mr. Grub, is the young man I spoke to you of,” said Crumble- 
dust, introducing Fred. 

‘Oh, indeed, how do you do, sir? And pray,” resumed Grub, without 
affording Fred time to reply to his former question, “ are you desirous 
of entering upon a mercantile life ?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

‘ What's your age ?” 

‘A few months short of seventeen.” 

‘A good writer and accountant, I suppose ?”’ 

‘ I have been considered so, sir.” 

‘Considered so. I ask you the question, whether you are so or not ? - 
A man may be considered honest, and still be a knave.” 

“‘ Since you press me, I may venture then to say that I am botha 

ood writer and accountant.” 

“We'll put you to the test, sir. Here, Merton, bring some pens, ink, 
and paper here, and be quick.” 

A young pale-faced man entered from an adjoining office, bearing the 
writing utensils in his hand. 

“Have you got that letter wrote yet, Merton ?” inquired Grub. 
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* It is not quite finished yet.” 

“ God d—n it, what are you about? I could have wrote half a dozen 
in the time.” 

“ There, young man, there,” pursued Grub, turning to Fred, “ write 
down your name, sir, in a bold and intelligible hand.” 

Fred did as he was commanded. 

« Ah!” said Grub, after he had finished, and taking up the paper; 
“ pretty well, pretty well—but you must take a little more pains, sir— 
make your hair strokes a little finer, and never forget to dot your i’s. 
When can you come ?” 

“ Oh! any day you choose to appoint, sir.” 

“‘ Suppose we say Monday next, Mr. Crumbledust—that will suit the 
young man, I suppose ?” 

“ Of course, sir—any day you fix.” 

“ Well, say Monday, then,” replied Grub. 

“ These offices appear, sir, somewhat close and confined,” remarked 
Crumbledust. 

‘«« There’s plenty of air,” said Grub. ‘“ They are, perhaps, rather 
small for our business.” 

“It has struck me, sir,” said Crumbledust, “ that you would have a 
much better light if you had your ceiling whitewashed afresh.” 

“ It would soon be black again,” said Grub. 

“« How so, sir?” inquired Crumbledust. 

“The gas, sir—the gas—we burn gas at night.” 

“I’m surprised, sir, to hear that you have adopted these modern 
notions. What harm, sir, pray, has candles done you ?” 

“ Candles don’t give so good a light.” 

“ I'm not aware, sir, that they give a worse light now than they did 
before the introduction of gas.” 

“ Perhaps not, but you forget that candles are fast becoming relicts of 
antiquity.” 

* Relics of antiquity!” exclaimed Crumbledust, bursting with indig- 
nation; “and more shame, sir, for the present generation that they should 
be suffered to become relics of antiquity. It would be well, sir, if we 
had a few more of those relics of antiquity in use, instead of so many 
new-fangled gimeracks of the present day. I think, sir, that people are 
growing madder and madder every hour, and if they go on long at this 
rate, they'll very soon not know whether they are standing upon their 
heads or their feet. Nothing but novelties now are tolerated—a plain, 
useful, substantial thing, that has served the purpose of our ancestors for 
hundreds of years, is reckoned now of no more use than the dust you 
shake from your feet.” 


“If I understand you right,” said Grub, “ you would have the world 
to stand still ?” 

“And why not, sir?—why not? If our ancestors lived contentedly 
under the old system, why should we not stand still? We may lose by 
the change, sir, we shall never gain by it.” 

“We shall never agree upon that point,” said Grub. 


F “ Well, sir, very likely not,” said Crumbledust, making towards the 
oor, 
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“Oh! I forgot to say, Mr. Grub,” said Fred, suddenly remembering 
his mother’s instructions, “ that I have been six months at French, and 
that I am still studying it with great diligence.” 

“So much the better, young man, so much the better,” Grub said, 
bowing to them both, and walking into the inner office. 


XII. 
THE SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGE. 


In the last chapter but one, we left the old man immured in the dark 
and fetid passage beneath the ruins of the priory, without a hope of 
escaping, and with the prospect of a lingering and frightful death placed 
before his eyes. 

He remained for some time in the kneeling position in which we have 
described him; but when the torrent of his grief had in some measure 
been checked, he arose with the view of ascertaining more correctly the 
real nature of his situation. He again ascended the steps leading to the 
mouth of the cavity. He listened, and almost flattered himself (although 
he knew the place was lonely and deserted) that some one would be 
passing by, and would release him. He heard nothing, however, save the 
heavy pattering of the rain agains‘ the stones, and the mournful tones of 
the wind as it careered amongst the decayed walls of the ruin. What a 
situation was his !— how terrible !—how hopeless! He again essayed to 
raise the stone, but it was more than his feeble strength could accomplish. 
He returned to the passage. He was in total darkness. He obtained a 
light, and determined to explore it, in order to ascertain whither it led. 
He walked on for a considerable distance, but he could discover no trace 
of egress whatever from his horrible dungeon. Still he wandered on, 
nerved to the task by the thoughts that incessantly flashed across his 
mind—by the corroding anxiety with which his heart was agitated —by 
the desperation to struggle which all feel in such terrible calamities against 
every obstacle that might present itself. The decrepid and wretched old 
man walked on and on and on, looking carefully around him on all sides 
—now to the right hand, now to the left, now to the arched stone above 
his head. All was blank. The damp stones were all that met his eager 
and penetrating eyes. ‘There was no chasm, no chink to admit a single 
ray of light or breath of refreshing air into that gloomy and terrible re- 
gion, where darkness and obnoxious vapours surrounded him on all sides, 
He gained the end of the passage—a thick wall arrested his further pro- 
gress. He retraced his steps. All hope was at an end. He must perish 
—die in that melancholy cavern ; die by the slow and excruciating agonies 
of starvation, if his life were not sooner indeed destroyed by the impurity 
of the atmosphere. Was it thus his life was toend? Was it thus his 
struggles, his difficulties, his vicissitudes were to terminate? Was it thus, 
alone, deserted, unprepared, his designs unfulfilled, that he was to be 
ushered into the presence of that awful Judge ‘before whom all hearts 
are open, all desires known.”’ 

There are moments in life when, suddenly aud unexpectedly overtaken 
by great calamities, the head begins to swim, the eyes to stare wildly 
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and incredulously, the heart to sink and grow faint under the cruel and 
heavy burden it is destined to bear—when all relief and assistance are 
withdrawn—when weak, helpless, and deserted, we know of no earthly 
place of refuge to which we may fly for succour in our distress. It is 
then that our weakness proves our strength—it is then our darkness and 
despair proves our mainstay and support. It is then, destitute of earthly 
comfort and relief, we turn to him, “the Father of the spirits of all 
flesh,” who turns not a deaf ear to the prayers of the penitent and op- 
pressed. Actuated by a feeling of this kind, the old man threw himself 
upon his knees; and, as the tears streamed down his aged and furrowed 
cheeks, he prayed long and fervently to that Being who for so many years 
he had been accustomed to neglect. 

When he arose, he felt himself refreshed. If his prayers had not been 
heard, his heart was disburdened —if succour was not to be afforded him, 
at least he was better prepared for the change that might so soon take 
place than he had been a few hours before. Like a moving panorama, 
the events of his past life swiftly passed before him. He saw much of 
which he repented—much that he could have wished undone—much that 
he had omitted. His heart sorely upbraided him. He had been guilty 
of great wickedness. He had never thought till now that his heart was 
so corrupt—his crimes so dark, so numerous. The truth is, he had never 
before submitted himself to a self-examination. 

He again proceeded towards the place by which he had entered, and 
when he arrived there again ascended the steps. He again attempted to 
raise the stone, but in vain—he again listened, but he only heard the 
rain falling as fast as before, and the wind moaning as sorrowfully as 
ever amongst the crumbling walls of the priory. 

Nature could bear up no longer against the anxiety and fatigue. The 
old man stretched himself upon the ground and slept, but his sleep was 
neither tranquil nor refreshing. He had dreams which alarmed and ter- 
rified him. There were bags of gold spread upon a table—bags full to the 
top, ready to burst with the rich, shining metal. He had never before 
seen sovereigns look so well; they wore their pleasantest countenances 
—so yellow, so bright, so dazzling. He was never so captivated before. 
The glorious bags covered the entire top of the table; the mouths were 
not drawn, and the dazzling treasures were, therefore, fully revealed to 
the view. His eyes gloated upon the yellow heaps; he stretched his 
withered hands towards them—he took three or four up, pressed them 
again and again to his heart, and again placed them upon the table. 
Oh! what rapture filled his soul—what ecstatic joy beat in his bosom! 
Was mortal ever so happy before ?—was man ever before surrounded 
with so many blessings? His eyes fed upon them for hours; he never 
would have tired, but his eyes began to ache. He took them up one by 
one, and, having pressed each singly to his heart, he placed them in a 
large iron chest. When they had all been deposited in the chest, he 
pressed down the lid, and, taking a key from his pocket, turned it thrice 
in the lock. He tried to raise the lid, but it was secure. He placed the 
key in his bosom, and threw himself upon his hard and tattered couch. 
Hark! was there not a noise? He arose, opened the door of his cham- 
ber, descended the stair, crossed the passage, tried the lock of the door— 
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it was fast. He returned to his couch. It was only the wind rattling 
amongst the chimneys. In a short while he was asleep. _Hush—hush! 
there was the noise of a creaking stair—the sound of a light footstep. 
Hush! it advances; it grows more and more distinct; it is within a few 
paces of the chamber. See, there is a light streaming through the chinks 
of the door. Ha! robber s—thieves. The gold—the g gold! The door is 
opened, and two men stealthily enter. 

“Ha!” exclaimed the old man. ‘ Help, help—thieves, thieves.’ 

When his eyes were opened he was soon convinced of his error. The 
damp, cold ground—the obnoxious vapours—the opaque darkness, told 
him that he had been dreaming. He threw himself again upon the hard 


5° 
earth, and again fell asleep. He dreamt again. He was in a damp, 


cold vault; there was no light—no air. He was alone—wretched. He 
was suffocating —his throat was dry and parched—his tongue clove to the 
roof of his mouth—he was feverish and restless. As he lay in speechless 
agony, the poisonous atmosphere by which he was surrounded appeared 
to generate the foulest and most repulsive creatures. Serpents, scorpions, 
reptiles of every description sprang into existence, he knew not how. 
They darted through the empty space with incredible swiftness, and 
flames of fire issued from their mouths and eyes. The skeletons of dogs 
and horses passed before him, and a screeching owl perched upon the 
bough of a cypress-tree was rending the air with its mournful cries. 
The objects as they passed before him came close to his face—they 
seemed to be inspired with a desire to annoy and disturb him. He rolled 
and tossed about in his agony—he groaned aloud—cold and uncom- 
fortable as he was, the perspiration streamed from his face. 

At length the vision was dispelled. He awoke. Was it day? Was 
the sun shining again with all his splendour upon tree and shrub, and 
budding floweret ? Were the birds once more upon the wing? Had the 
sun resumed his labours? He knew not. For him, perchance, the sun had 
ceased to shine—the flower to shed its perfume upon the air—the joyous 
lark to sing its matin hymn. His was a living death—one dismal, one 
eternal night. The cravings of hunger had not deserted him. He ate 
a portion of the food that was in his wallet with greater freedom, perhaps, 
than his circumstances justified. What was left would have been scarcely 
sufficient in ordinary cases to serve him over the day. He must, however, 
niake it last as long as it would—he must dole it out bit by bit ; not a 
crumb must be wasted or lost. The longer he could support life, the 
greater was his chance of deliverance. 

He walked about for hours and hours. Time hung heavily upon his 
hand. He was unable to keep account of the flying moments. It might 
be morning—mid-day—night for aught he knew. When he was 
fatigued he again threw himself upon the ground. Still fearful dreams 
disturbed him. He would suddenly start from his sleep and make a 
spring as though somebody were about to rob him. Again he would lay 
down—inwardly pray for a little repose to strengthen and refresh him— 
inwardly pray that a few hours of forgetfulness might be vouchsafed into 
his weary and overburdened mind. 

When lie awoke, he betook himself to his old employment ; he 
ascended the steps to ascertain if anybody were approaching, and diem 
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took his soli walk along the gloomy passage. He was excessively 
hungry ; he had eaten sparingly since he entered this dreadful place, and 
dared not indulge his appetite to its full extent, lest he should be left 
altogether without food. There was now barely remaining what would 
serve him for three more scanty meals. 

In order to render his occupation a little less monotonous, he thought 
he would venture again into the cell from which on a former oceasion he 
had so precipitately retreated. He had not been in it since, but by time 
and custom he had become habituated to the horrors of the place, and was 
able now to look without quailing or experiencing any feeling of disgust 
upon any object it might contain. He was, however, in total darkness, 
and had nothing to fear upon this head. He entered the cell and walked 
up to the bench upon which the corpse was stretched. He removed the 
coarse sheet by which the body was partially covered, and placed his 
hand upon it. The man appeared to be clad in a kind of jacket made 
of coarse cloth, and his trousers were of the same material. It was im- 

ossible to say how long he had been dead, or by what means he had come 
- his death. ‘The natural inference, however, was, that unfair means 
had been employed, and that he had been conveyed hither for the purpose 
of concealing the murder. 

The old man presently withdrew from this spot, and resumed his eternal 
walking. His daily practice was marked by no change—he walked, he 
ate, he slept. His provisions were quickly decreasing ; there was scarcel 
sufficient for another scanty meal, and then he must resign himself to his 
fate ; he must lie down and die of sheer hunger. Oh! horrible reflection! 
horrible destiny! He had, nevertheless, a little water left in his bottle, 
and when he was without food, he knew it would refresh him, although it 
might not assuage the pangs of hunger. 

He had staved off as long as he could the dreadful destiny that awaited 
him. He could do so no longer. Half famished already, he devoured 
with avidity the remainder of his food. When he had partially appeased 
his appetite, he again paced the floor of his desolate prison. Dark thoughts 
continued to haunt his brain—his mind began to wander—his limbs grew 
more feeble and tottering. With a view, if possible, of forgetting his 
anxieties and cares, he threw himself upon the ground. He slept for 
some hours. When he awoke he gnawed his finger-nails—he groaned 
in his agony. He paced up and down his prison as fast as his feeble 
limbs would enable him, as though the rapidity of his action would dispel 
the thoughts that were constantly haunting his overcharged mind. He 
was cold and shivering. What would he not have given for a crust of 
bread that the meanest beggar would hesitate to accept !—what would he 
not have given for the food that many persons would have cast to the 
swine? He walked for hours in his dark and lonely prison; he ascended 
the steps times out of number, and listened with greedy ear to anything 


that was passing overhead. There was no chance of escape—his fate was 
inevitable. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE CONFEDERATES; OR, THE DAYS OF 
MARGARET OF PARMA.” 


XXXII. 


Mrpnicut came at length, and the solemn tolling of the great bell 
called the knights to the chapel. The mass being over, the silent, glid- 
ing forms of the Templars darkened the casements of the lighted pas- 
sages as knight and fréres servans slowly returned to their apartments, 
the footsteps of those whose lodging lay in the outer courts died away, 
and the huge pile seemed to relapse into the usual stillness of that hour. 

Had, however, any of the authorities then been on the watch, a hurried 
but stealthy movement’ might have been heard in that part of the build- 
ing oceupied by the younger knights, as the confederates, one after 
another, stole to Fravaux’ chamber. Like Almeric, most of them had 
spent the livelong day firing their imaginations by dwelling on their 
fancied wrongs; and each felt inspirited by the near prospect of giving 
their pent emotions vent in action. Still Fravaux, either fearing lest 
their courage should: fail them at the important moment, or deeming 
it imprudent to try the adventure until sufficient time had elapsed to 
allow the elders to become drowsy, plied the Cyprus so often, and with 
such effect, that a couple of hours passed away before the youths bethought 
them of the business that had brought them together. 

“Drink, and pass the flagon, brother,” said Fravaux to De Nouailles, 
as the latter held the vessel seemingly in hesitation about the expediency 
of further acquaintance with it. 

“‘ Nay,” said De Nouailles, with thickening accents; “ it is time to 
he stirring, for—the devil take me—I begin to feel confoundedly heavy 
about the brain.” 

“ All the better,” said Narsac, whose turn for sarcasm survived his 
eer “a little ballast, you know, is of advantage in an empty 
oat.” 

‘‘ How!” said De Nouailles, with a stare he intended to be fierce, but 
which turned upon Jaques de Troyes instead of the offending party. 

These symptoms of inebriety were not lost upon Fravaux. 

“ De Nouailles is right,” he said; ““we must towork. A — cup, 
and then to your tools, Rouget. Come, let each drink to what he loves 
best.” 

“ T will supply a toast for all,” said Jaques de Troyes. “ The rattle 
of the dice is music to me—the lucky throw my glory—to all dames 
whether with bright, languishing, black, or blue eyes, I prefer her who 
they say has no eyes at all. Here’s to Dame Fortune, who has ever been 
the goddess of my heart, and may she favour our present opens 

“ And now; messires;” urged Fravaux, the toast having been duly 
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honoured, “ silence and order—remember, the flap of an owl’s wing is 
sufficient to wake Ponsard de Gisi.” 

«‘ If he comes upon us we will gag him with his own belt and sword- 
hilt,” exclaimed Taillefer. 

“Or make him carry a torch before us to the dungeons,” put in 
Narsac. 

“ By my patron, I'll drink to old Ponsard and the rest of the elders,” 
said Tavernay ; ‘“‘ may they sleep to-night the sleep of the just, unbroken 
by the footfall of the reprobate.” 

“ Amen!” was echoed around. 

“ Drink to the foul fiend rather!” exclaimed De Nouailles, attempting 
to seize the cup which Tavernay held to his lips. 

“ Nay, nay,” interposed Fravaux; “ let each drink to what or to whom 
he pleases—but if we would release our comrade, now is the time to act. 
We have sworn that Flexian should be free this night, and free he shall 
be, were my hand alone to do the deed. Come, D’Aulnoy, Taillefer, 
Narsac, Tavernay, and De Troyes—you, with myself, will form the van, 
and let the rest bring up the rear with what order they may.” 

‘* Lead on, we follow,” said the young knights; and the whole party, 
fevered with drink and excitement to that degree at which men feel equal 
to any undertaking, tumbled out into the passage. 

It has been observed that the Temple was an agglomeration of build- 
ings composed chiefly of towers eonnected by corps de logis of different 
sizes, enclosing irregular courts-yards devoted to diverse purposes, the 
whole forming, as it were, a small embattled city complete in all its re- 
sources. ‘The more recent, and therefore the more valued additions, 
were allotted to the knights according to their eminence in the Order; 
the chief court being tenanted by the grand dignitaries and by their 
several attendants, whilst the court adjoining contained the lodgings of 
the younger knights, the clothiers’ apartments, and refectory. The 
range of buildings beyond these were devoted to the smiths and armourers; 
and there the anvil was heard clanging from morning till night; their 
back yards being occupied by the butchers, bakers, millers, gardeners, 
and such like, belonging to the community. The new chapter-hall and 
chapel were connected with the main building in which the grand 
master resided by the gallery where so lately Jaques Molay and his 
friends conversed together. The nucleus of these surrounding parts 
consisted of a large, round tower, and a few diverging buildings connected 
with it, whose neglected and even ruinous aspect contrasted with the 
good repair in which all the adjoining structures were kept. This was 
the original Temple-house erected by the Order in Paris, which had been 
gradually enlarged to meet the wants of the community, until the build- 
ings that ramified from it, and the completion of the new keep, rendered 
it no longer necessary to them. The old chapter-hall and chapel herein 
contained, were, accordingly, abandoned to the rats; and the apartments 

i leading to them were no longer in use, being considered too insecure 
a even for menial occupation. The dungeons beneath the chapter-hall, 
owing to the supposed frailty of the old edifice, had been in disuse for 
many years; still they were selected on this occasion as a suitable 
t way of such guilt as had been brought home to Montfaucon and 

offodei. Forbidden by their rules to shed Christian blood, perhaps 
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the judges had not deemed it impossible but fate, by means of a crum- 
bling tower, might accomplish the doom they dared not pronounce. 

To this building, whose interior was unknown to most of them, the 
confederates now bent their steps through different corridors leading to 
it. Arriving at the point where the damp-stained walls showed that he 
had entered the ancient passage, Fravaux called Amyot Rouget, the lock- 
smith, to his side, who with tools in hand was eager to perform his part- 
They now entered the old chapter-hall, in whose flooring a trap-door 
gave access by a steep flight of stone steps to the dungeons below. In 
this hall lounged the sentries appointed to guard the prisoners; but 
being well-affected to the conspirators they were easily persuaded to joim 
them, and they all descended together into the vaults. The steps were 
slippery with the moisture constantly oozing through the old walls, and 
the air was charged with unhealthy vapours. There was a dismal feel- 
ing attached to the place and hour, which, in great measure, sobered the 
young men, if it did not cool their ardour. They proceeded in silence 
along an extensive vault supported on rude columns, which, as one after 
another was illumined by the torches, looked some fantastic figures 
looming into light, and halted before a low door at the further extremity. 
Here Amyot Rouget bent himself to his work ; but the heavy iron in- 
erusted with rust long resisted his skill, An hour flew by, and he had 
made no impression on the lock ; another hour thus fruitlessly spent and 
matins would be near; and the young Templars began to agitate the 
question of retreating, when, just as their patience could hold out no 
longer, Rouget announced that the lock gave symptoms of yielding. A 
moment more and a grating was heard—the door flew open, and the 
light of the torches streamed into a cave so dark that they were insuffi- 
cient to reveal its depth. 

As the young men entered, however, and the rays became more gene- 
rally spread, a tall figure slowly rose from the ground, in whose soiled 
habiliments and matted beard they with difficulty recognised the Prior of 
Montfaucon. Tle was, indeed, a pitiable object. Loaded with chains, 
whose lugubrious chink accompanied each movement, his wild features 
attesting physical and moral suffering, there was but little to recal the 
gay and gallant knight of a few short weeks before. He stared in silent 
bewilderment upon the new comers, until the unaccustomed blaze of 
light forced him to close his eyes, whilst his ears drank in, though he 
could scarce credit his senses, the well-known accents of comrades and 
friends. : 

“ Off with his chains!—quick Rouget—strike them off, I say,” ex- 
claimed Fravaux, Narsac having in vain exerted his gigantic strength to 
rid Flexian of his iron bonds. 

Whilst the locksmith hastened to comply with this injunction, Almeric 
sought everywhere for Nicholas, calling aloud at intervals : “‘ Flamel— 
scrivener—where art thou ?—speak, man—Flamel—Nicholas Flamel! 
Ha! I have thee at last!” and he seized by the arm a human figure 
reclining on a straw pallet in the darkest corner of the dungeon. 

“Tam not he thou seekest, but a fellow knight, a brother of the 
Order, who implores thy pity and assistance,” said a low voice in plead- 
ing accents. ‘ Brave D’Aulnoy, I know thee well—thou wilt not let. 
them forget me.” 














‘«¢ And who in the fiend’s name art thou!” exclaimed. Almeric—‘ a 
brother knight sayest thou! but thou dost not wear the white cloak.” 

“ They have taken it from me,” replied in the same humble tones the 
dark figure at his feet. “Oh! leave me not here to perish—I am 
Noffodei.” 

“ Noffodei!” repeated D’ Aulnoy, with a burst of uncontrollable dis- 
gust; “let go my cloak—touch me not, lest I forget myself and strike 
thee, a bound captive! I say, let go thy hold of me, Sir Florentine; for, 
by Our Lady, thy touch is contamination !”’ 

The trembling Italian slunk back on his pallet, and Almeric passed 
on, calling Flamel until he was answered by a faint voice from a dark 
recess which he had hitherto overlooked. Even in their judgment re- 
taining a sense of the difference of their prisoners’ rank, the Templars 
had dealt more hardly by the. poor serivener than by his companions in 
captivity. He:had been thrust into a miserable hole in the wall, either 
formed by the caprice of the architect, or, what seemed as probable from 
its appearance, by the gradual decay of the foundations. It was so low 
as not to admit of a man of ordinary size standing upright in it, and so 
natrow as to ude a recumbent posture. Nicholas was not, indeed, 
like the knights, loaded with fetters; but an iron collar encircled his 
neck, by which he was chained to the wall like a dog to his kennel, the 
chain being too short to enable him to stretch his limbs in the roomier 
space beyond. The impatient Almeric, without listening to his piteous 
complaints, seized a torch from one of his companions and proceeded to 
examine his condition. He soon perceived what Flamel’s passive resig- 
nation had prevented him from discovering—that collar, chain, and staple, 
in all probability coeval with the dilapidated building, were so rust-eaten, 
that with a slight exertion of strength he wrenched the ring from the 
wall. 

“‘ Thou art now free,” said his deliverer. ‘‘ Here, take Rouget’s cloak 
—it isa frére servan’s, so its colour will not betray thee—wrap it well 
about thy breast to conceal the chain which we have no time to file off 
—so—that will do.—Now mark me, Sir Scrivener—one indiscreet word 
touching thy late adventures will be fatal to thee as well as to those 
whose lives are more precious than thine own. Thou hast been wander- 
ing in the country—anywhere—everywhere but here. Dost mind me, 
sirrah ? I repeat, on thy life let not thy secret escape thee. Nay, 
speak not—thank me not—lI love not thanks. But stay—thou hast lost 
a pretty cousin—a word in thine ear,”—and he briefly informed Flamel 
where got was to be found. “If indeed thou owest me thy life,” 
he added, in a less abrupt tone, “be kind to her, and thou wilt oblite- 
rate thy debt.” 

Even in the confusion of the many rapidly succeeding emotions ocea- 
sioned by his sudden deliverance, the discovery of Margot’s situation 
filled Nicholas with bitterness ; and he could not suppress the exclamation 
that in spite of him rose to his lips : 

“Ah! would we had never beheld you!” 

“T cannot reprove the wish,” said D’Aulnoy, gravely; “but receive 
mas and scorn her not, or by Heaven I will be 
avenged,” 
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Almeric heeded not Nicholas’ reply, his attention being arrested by an 
animated discussion among his young companions. 

“ No, no !” exclaimed several voices at once. ‘ Let him rot where he 
is—we need not his company. Come away with Flexian.” 

“ Nay,” said Fravaux, “let us not leave him here among the poisonous 
toads and reptiles that infest this cursed place.” 

* Fit associates for such as he!” exclaimed Almeric, stepping forward 
from the recess. 

Fravaux reading opposition in his eyes, and fearing the effect of this 
reinforcement on the others, already disposed to resist him, stepped aside, 
and whispered in his ear : 

‘*¢ If Noffodei remains, the scrivener stirs not afoot! Beware, Almeric, 
how you oppose me !—Do you think I have not the power to turn this 
fickle tide against you?” And he pointed to the youths, who stood 
eyeing the Italian in dogged silence. 

Almeric’s resentment burned in his eyes and cheeks, but there was no 
time for discussion ; De Nouailles and Narsac were already in the outer 
vault leading off the Prior of Montfaucon between them. Almeric has- 
tened to follow with Flamel, dragging him along, so benumbed and 
feeble were his limbs from the restraint they had so long endured. No 
sooner was his back turned than Fravaux forced the instruments from 
Rouget’s reluctant hands, and with very indifferent skill set about deli- 
vering the obnoxious Italian. 

‘** Amyot, you must assist him,” said Jaques de Troyes ; “he is so 
obstinately bent on freeing this vile Florentine that he'll lose us all 
rather than relinquish his object. There goes the matin-bell! By St. 
Bernard our patron, we had never more need of haste! Harkee, Amyot— 
if you won't help Noffodei, secure the door on Fravaux and him toge- 
ther, or all’s up with us.” 

*‘ Curse Noffodei! I wish his bones were rotting in the earth and his 
soul in hell!” exclaimed Amyot, fiercely ; “ but I must not be caught at 
this work—fool that I was to meddle with it at all! It were but justice 
to serve Fravaux as you say, for it-is his doing.” And lamenting his fate 
and his folly the whole time he applied diligently to his task, and soon 
Noffodei’s bonds fell. But alone and unassisted, with the stealthiness of 
a cat, did he creep after his companions, so far in their rear as almost to 
escape observation. 

Giddy with wine and excitement, the young Templars had rushed to 
their work ; but their object being attained, as they ascended the stone 
steps and gained the chapter-hall, the strangeness of the locality in- 
duced them to halt and look about them. Probably in accordance with 
some tradition of the Temple of Solomon, in the midst of whose ruins the 
first preceptory is said to have been raised, the builder had observed in 
this edifice Eastern forms unfamiliar to the European eye in those days. 
A circle of tall, slender columns supported the dome, from which hung 
by a massy chain a lamp of curious shape, which served to light the 
faithless sentinels here posted. A large door, inlaid with different 
coloured wood and ivory, opened — the chapel, as the cup, host and 
cross-bones, wrought above it according to the custom of the Temple, in- 
dicated. Several long passages, likewise supported on columns, branch- 
ing off, ray-like, in different directions, led from this hall to other parts 
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of the building with which from its central position it’ communieated, 
i ing to it altogether an Oriental, almost a mystic appearance. 
—— was something gloomy in the silence and mouldiness of this 
place, where men of other generations had debated matters of importance 
in their day. The spirits of the stern knights who had once here assem- 
bled seemed still to pervade it, and a feeling of awe insensibly stole over 
the youths as they gazed around them. ‘They started, therefore, when 
Jaques de Troyes suddenly exclaimed in tones that jarred with their pre- 
sent humour : 

“« Here, in this hall, where many have taken the vows, I cease to be a 
Templar; and were Payen or St. Bernard to step forth from behind these 
pillars, I would defy them, and scorn the rules they would impose upon 
me—thus !” And loosening his belt, he cast his cloak and surcoat on the 
ground with a deep malediction. ‘ Thus I break from bit and bridle— 
no man, priest or soldier, commander or grand master, shall henceforth 
ride roughshod over Jaques de Troyes!—but I'll to tavern and castle, 
to drinking-bout and the chase at my pleasure.” 

This declaration, so bold and unexpected, .completely bewildered the 
young men. They gazed from the perjured knight into each other's 
faces with looks of doubt and dismay. 

“By Bafomet!” said Esquin de Flexian, dropping the white cloak, 
which bore the rust-marks of the chain, from his shoulders, “ the Sara- 
cens have tenderer mercies in store for their enemies than our 
brothers of the Cross for their friends. My merry Priory of Montfaucon 
is lost, and the Temple has nothing left for me but captivity worse than 
death—I am a Templar no more.” 

“Ts no one else with me ?” said De Troyes. ‘Come, brothers ; the 
greater the number that set the Order at defiance, the more easily shall 
we baffle pursuit.” 

“Trust not to that,” said Narsac; “the Temple has an arm long 
enough to reach you if you fled by scores.” 

‘‘Pshaw!”? said Fravaux. ‘The Temple will soon have enough on 
its hands, or my prescience deceives me. De Troyes, and whoever ac- 
companies him, may get a good start.” 

“Then why not join him yourself, Hugh?” asked Narsac, in a 
whisper. 

“* Because,” was the answer, with a meaning smile, ‘‘ these”—and his 
eye glanced from the Prior of Montfaucon to the shrinking Italian, half- 
concealed behind one of the columns—“ these two once fairly out of the 
Temple, there is no reason why I should not remain at ease within it.” 

“ Humph !” replied Narsac. “ Flexian is not the man to betray a 
friend. I would not say as much, though, for yonder skulking thief of an 
Italian. But if we lose more time we shall never clear the outer gate— 
don’t you hear the matin-bell ?” 

“ By all the saints thou art right!’ said Fravaux, quickly. ‘ Come, 
brothers, our work is not yet accomplished; we must get Flexian to 
horse. Heavens!” he abruptly exclaimed, with pale cheek and out- 
stretched hand—*“ look !” 

_ Startled at the suddenness of his voice and gesture, with eyes strain- 
ing in their sockets, all followed the direction indicated. 
“The old walls are about to crumble !—the columns are shaking!” 
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eried Fravaux, rushing from the hall. With the wild exclamation that 
the Temple was giving way the others pressed on his heels. Heedless 
of the assurance of one or two among them, who retained sufficient 
coolness to be free from this strange Raltscinstion, they rashed along 
the passage, the pillars through which they passed seeming to oscillate 
above their heads and to threaten them with instant destruction. Terror 
winged their feet until they were fairly beyond the ancient precincts, 
when they halted and looked behind them. Still in their heated imagi- 
nation the tall columns seemed to wave like vibrating chords as if the 
building were violently shaken by an earthquake, the effect being 
strengthened by the staggering forms of the prisoners as they slowly 
toiled after their deliverers. 

But the matin-bell sounded louder and louder. Every moment was 
now precious. Stealing along the passages they gained the court-yard, 
when Fravaux, at the risk of being challenged by a passing knight, 
undertook to bring round two of Flexian’s chargers, which he accom- 
plished without detection. The Prior of Montfaucon mounted, and, 
though weak and giddy, seemed tolerably firm in the saddle, being famed 
for horsemanship even among the Templars. Noffodei, assisted by 
Fravaux—for, overcome by terror even more than by the cramped state 
of his limbs, he could scarcely stir—bestrode the other steed. Jaques de 
Troyes leaped up lightly behind the prior, ejaculating in a low voice: 
es Thanks to my good Dame Fortune, the brothers are all in the chapel ! 
Will no one take his chance with us? What say you, Masvaliers ?” 

“No!” replied Masvaliers—“ by’re Lady, I don’t stick at much, but 
I have my scruples too.” 

“‘ Nay, speak it out, man,” said Narsac; “ it is not so much seruple as 
fear; 1 will own I share your scruples, however, as you please to call it ; 
no, Jaques, it is too bold a measure even for me.” 

“J,” said Fravaux, “have not a copper coin to claim beyond these 
walls, nor a friend either—so I'll even await my chance here.” 

** Well,” said De Troyes,” | think for a wise man you are doing a very 
foolish thing ; however, there are always ways and means. Now for the 
fields and fresh air !—or rather let’s attempt to get off.” 

At this moment Almeric approached the disregarded and forgotten 
Flamel, who sat shivering in a corner of the yard. 

“* Up, and be stirring, man! St. Bernard! if thou art found here we 
are all lost! An’ thou canst not yet use thy limbs, I must even mount 
thee on yonder er pointing to Noffodei. 

“Nay, if I but clear the gate I can find my way to Paris on foot, 

crippled though I be,” said the serivener. 
- “§$o be it then,” said Almeric, raising Flamel from the ground and 
dragging him forward towards the gates in the rear of the horses. It 
was a desperate hazard, and all hearts throbbed violently as Jaques de 
Troyes, in a voice of authority, challenged the guard. 

“ We are on an errand of life and death—by the Dauphin of Auvergne’s 
command!” was his bold reply to every interrogatory, whilst Almeric 
whispered the password of the night. Fortunately Flexian was not re- 
cognised. ‘There was nothing surprising in two knights riding on one 
horse under the retrograde rule of Jaques Molay; and no 
being apprehended, the portcullis rose, and the drawbridge fell. Careless. 
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now of raising an alarm, Montfaucon galloped off at a furious rate; and 
so fiery was his horse from his late inaction that he seemed not to feel his 
double weight. Noffodei's terror leut him wings; but he took another 
direction to that pursued by the prior. Almeric almost threw 
Nicholas after the omen and the drawbridge rose again upon the party, 
the portcullis fell, and the gates were closed. 

“ What will result from this night's work ?” said Almeric to Fravaux, 
as they crossed the court together. 

‘Time will show,” replied Fravaux, with emphasis; ‘“ now to chapel— 
we shall have enough rest to-morrow.” 


XXXII. 


Tue sun had scarcely raised the morning vapours from the Seine, 
when, such were the early habits of those days, the Princesses Jeanne 
and Blanche, according to their custom, entered the turret chamber of 
the Queen of Navarre, to offer her the morning greeting. She received 
them with a gladness in her eye very unusual with her. 

“« Sisters,” said she, “ I have news for you. The king has at last fixed 
a day for admitting our lords within the pale of chivalry, and Isabel of 
England is coming to Paris with a gay and gallant train to witness the 
ceremony. There, Blanche, have something now to rouse you; for, 
rely upon it, the king will make no niggard display on the occasion.” 

‘Isabel of England coming to Paris!” replied Blanche. ‘“ Ah! 
what happiness! Are you quite sure the news is true ?” 

“ The king himself advised me of it last night.” 

* Oh, then,” exclaimed Blanche, ‘ I shall don my new robe with the 
golden lilies which my maidens have so long been broidering, and with 
such care! 1 have worn the silver ones until I am tired of them! So 
Charles will at last be made a knight.” 

“ You rejoice not so much at your lord becoming a knight, methinks, 
as at your new privilege of displaying the golden lilies,” observed the 
Queen of Navarre; “ for my own part, the only subject of gratulation 
that I can see in all this is, that the monotony of our existence will be 
broken.” 

‘* Be not too sure of that,” said the Princess Jeanne. 

‘How! think you that in the presence of the Queen of England 
either the king or his sons will make a parade of our family divisions ? 
No, Jeanne, you little know Philip's pride if you imagine that he will 
not cover all such blemishes on his sovereignty with his mantle of state. 
We have nothing to apprehend from his severity during cour pleniére.” 

‘‘ Nor had my words the meaning you are pleased to attach to them, 
fair sister,” replied Jeanne of Burgundy; ‘ what I wished to express 
was simply this: I do not believe the king has wherewith even to give 
the requisite robes to our dames and squires. Now, if he wait till his 
coffers be full, I doubt me he will defer the ceremony you speak of until 
he may knight our sons together with our lords.” 

“ Pshaw!” said Blanche. ‘“ Do you think so vulgar a consideration 
will stay the king ? Can the King of France be in ket money? What 
signifies it that his coffers be empty, he has but to command to be 
obeyed.” 


“* Even the king’s commands require to be supported by golden argu- 
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ments,” said Marguerite ; ‘“‘ none know the force of those arguments 
better than ourselves, methinks, whose every desire is crushed for want of 
these same pieces with Philip’s image stamped upon them. But still I 
think, Jeanne, you are in error in supposing that the king has no resources, 
for it is certain that he has issued orders for the approaching /éte, and 
pg are being prepared for the reception of the Queen of Eng- 
an ” 

Jeanne’s reply was prevented by the entrance of the page D’Aulnoy, 
on whose countenance an air of mystery announced that he was the bearer 
of intelligence more than ordinarily important. 

“ Well, Gaultier,” said his mistress, ‘‘ what wonderful incident makes 
you so grave? and, above all, what brings you here at this hour ?” 

The page cautiously approached the three ladies, with his finger on 
his lip. 

“* Mesdames,” he said, almost in a whisper, “ pardon my boldness, 
but I am in great strait, and really know not how to act; in a word, the 
Prior of Montfaucon is here—in my chamber.” 

“The Prior of Montfaucon!” re-echoed the three princesses in a 
breath. 

“ How can this be?” added Jeanne. “ The prior is a close prisoner 
in the Temple dungeons ; they cannot have succeeded in rescuing him 
so soon |” 

* Nay, he escaped last night and rode for very life with another ‘Tem- 
plar en croupe behind him. Dismounting at the river bank, and leaving 
his horse to his companion, he took to a boat and sought refuge here 
through the secret entrance.” 

Silence succeeded this communication, and a certain air of coldness was 
visible in the ladies’ countenances. 

‘* You will not admit him, Jeanne !”" exclaimed Blanche. 

‘Tt were imprudent,” added the Queen of Navarre, turning on Jeanne 
a look of cold disapprobation. 

*‘ It were imprudent, as you say, fair sister,” replied Jeanne, “ but it is 
yet early—we shall not be disturbed, and it would be very diverting to 
hear the prior’s adventures from his own lips—would it not ?” 

Marguerite and Blanche exchanged glances in silence. Ata sign 
from the Princess Jeanne the page vanished, but presently reappeared 
ushering in the Prior of Montfaucon. 

At sight of his tall, thin person, matted locks, and shaggy beard, the 
princesses, Marguerite and Jeanne, looked shocked, and Blanche shrunk 
back with undisguised horror. The prior felt hurt, and muttered, with 
some bitterness : 

“ You shrink from me, beauteous dames; I am, indeed, an object of 
aversion ; yet when it is remembered in whose service—to gratify whose 
caprice I have so much perilled and suffered, methinks I might claim some 
pity at your hands.” 

“ And not in vain,” said the Queen of Navarre, tendering her slender 
fingers, which Flexian kissed respectfully. ‘ You look very ill: we were 
inhuman to put you in such risk. I most sincerely repent of the freak, 
now that I see its consequences.” 

**T also,” said Jeanne, compassionately—“ believe me, prior.”’ 

“I am the Prior of Montfaucen no longer, but henceforth poor Esquin 
de Flexian, exposed, even in flight, to the deadly revenge of the Tem- 
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plars. Nay, mesdames, it will surely overtake me one day, go where I 


may. 

“ Oh!” exclaimed Blanche, still averting her eyes from what inspired 
her with so mach disgust—“ why, Jeanne, will you have any interest in 
him now? We shall certainly get into a scrape with these dreadful 
Templars! Let him tell his story quickly, and be gone.” 

“ Indeed, Sir Knight,” said Marguerite, more gently, but with much 
anxiety, “ you do not consult your safety in lingering here at this hour. 
You had better depart whilst you may, and let us profit by your adven- 
tures at a more convenient season.” 

Scarcely were these words spoken, when the tapestry of the door was 
unceremoniously flung aside, and the azure robe of Philip’s favourite p 
met the eyes of the princesses. All the blood in their bodies retreated to 
their hearts as he pronounced the one magic word—“ The King!” 

They had barely time to exchange glances of terror before the monarch 
stood before them. A thunderbolt falling among them had not occasioned 
more alarm, and certainly less confusion. The eyes of the three princesses 
sought the ground; Flexian’s natural effrontery quailed before the piercing 
glance that seemed to read the very soul; even the royal page, uncon- 
nected as he was with the scene at which he assisted, looked conscious. 
A silence of unusual duration lay like a spell upon them ; their tongues 
literally refusing their office. But this pause was sufficient to restore all, 
if not to composure, at least to their individuality. 

Princess Blanche leant back in the corner of the ample bay-window, 
with closed eyes, on whose long, dark lashes tears began to gather. 
Princess Marguerite still shook in every limb, but Jeanue’s spirit rose 
with the emergency; and, suppressing by a powerful effort all outward 
token of terror, she threw into her features an expression of timid inno- 
cence, whilst the prior hastily revolved in his mind a plan which promised 
to gratify his passions as well as to relieve him from the pressure of his 
present danger. 

“* Well!” said the king, in a tone of sarcasm, “ have my daughters no 
kinder greeting for me than these averted looks ?— But whom have we 
here?” And he riveted his cold, searching eye on Montfaucon, who now 
met it with a look of calm but respectful assurance. 

“ We cannot inform you, sire,”’ answered Jeanne, with a meek, uncon- 
scious air, and low-toned voice. ‘*We know not this stranger. We 
were questioning him concerning his mission, and as to how he came 
here, when your grace surprised us.” 

Marguerite looked confounded at this cool assertion; Blanche sup- 
pressed the sob which had well-nigh escaped her; a smile crossed the 
‘Templar’s lips as, bending to the king, he added, to the amazement and 
relief of all: 

“JT most humbly crave your grace’s pardon for having thus intruded 
on the Princesses of France when seeking to approach one still higher ; 
but I am unacquainted with the palace, nor knew I how to get speech of 
you, sire, without meeting others to whom not only what I have to com- 
municate, but even my very presence here, should remain a profound 


secret. I bless the thrice happ eee the Christian world 


as well as for my own soul ich has thus favoured my desi ; 
but what I have to say further, sire, must be spoken without witness. 
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** And who are you that dare thus to seek a clandestine audience in 
the very heart of our palace ?” said the king, suspiciously. 

“Even that, sire, may not be spoken in this noble presence. If you 
will deign to grant me but a few minutes’ private audience, my reasons 
will be clear, and my boldness justified to your grace.” 

“ Tanneguy, see that this stranger follows,” said the king, turning 
abruptly from the room without even casting a look behind. 

The anguish of terror which filled the bosoms of the Princesses Mar- 
guerite and Blanche was such that they could not separate themselves 
from Jeanne during the rest of that day, her greater self-possession and 
courage being their only source of comfort in this emergency. But 
Jeanne’s anxiety, although she strove to conceal it, was, in reality, not 
less than their own. The hours they spent together in the turret-cham- 
ber brought them no solace, though page and squire, dame and demoiselle, 
were every minute sent to endeavour to obtain some clue to the king’s 
intentions. Still they were to all appearance unconnected with the Tem- 
plar’s revelations, whatever they might be. Though the cloud was still 
thick overhead, there was a chance of its blowing over, since it had not 
yet burst. Princess Jeanne’s opinion was confirmed in this view of the 
case by her knowledge of the suddenness of Philip’s nature—had they 
been in any way implicated, long ere this they would have been summoned 
to his presence. That something weighty was on foot, however, could 
not be doubted; for Enguerrand de Marigny had been closeted so long 
with the king as to excite attention. Other ministers, cleres du secret, 
had been called in all haste to the palace, and messengers on foot and 
horseback despatched in various directions: in short, there was a great, 
though mysterious, commotion in the palace, with whose cause and nature 
none seemed acquainted. 

No one—thus much Jeanne’s active yet guarded inquiries enabled her 
to learn—no one resembling the Prior of Montfaucon had been seen. 
The king, therefore, had either secreted him about the palace, or procured 
him private means of leaving it ; either case argued a powerful interest 
in the Templar and the suit he had preferred. 

Philip, on plea of business, withdrew entirely from his family. Even 
the early meal, contrary to custom, passed by without his appearing 
among them; and the princesses, who dared not absent themselves from 
it, listened to the pious reading during the repast with so little of their 
usual restlessness and impatience—their silence was so absolute, and their 
looks so composed, that the high functionary on whom the heavy task 
of this daily lecture fell, was amazed almost out of his own gravity of de- 
portment at such unwonted staidness on their part. 

The day closed without any fresh incident either to relieve their anxiety 
or to occasion fresh alarm—no further inquiry was made concerning the 
strange mistake that brought the Templar where the king had found 
him. That night, indeed, no lovely lids were closed within the princesses’ 
precincts, and the first sunbeams next morning revealed traces of tears 
on their cheeks; but all remained quiet in their part of the palace 
throughout the day. They saw the king only for afew minutes, he being 
still too busily engaged to attend the family meal; but though there was 
preoccupation and severity on his brow, his manner was such as to convince 
them that whatever his cares or anxieties they were in no way connected 
with them, having for the time being no part or parcel in his thoughts. 
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ADVENTURES IN ABYSSINIA.* 


Att times have shown that, from the real trials of a Cook or a Mungo 
Park to the fictitious difficulties of a Robinson Crusoe, there is a charm 
in the danger and daring, the self-reliance and endurance, of the really 
adventurous traveller. It is not every day that we catch a Bruce or a 
Mansfield Parkyns. Scientific Aire? foe dare not be entertaining, or 
doubt would be thrown upon the value of their observations. We re- 
member a traveller who was carrying a series of magnetic observations 
across the continent of Europe. Arrived at Verona, and finding no 
cooler and more retired situation, or one better adapted to his purposes, 
than the traditionary tomb of Juliet, he set quietly to work swinging his 
vertical and vibrating his horizontal needles upon that veipsetell | slab of 
stone. ‘The observations were not repudiated when sent home, but a 
decorous silence was observed with regard to the spot where they were 
made. It was evidently deemed that science would suffer by the asso- 
ciation. 

We have also the would-be or quasi-learned or scientific traveller, who 
is not compelled to be matter-of-fact and unentertaining, but who becomes 
so from an exaggerated sense of the magnitude and importance of his re- 
searches. Then we have the poetic traveller, to whom everything is couleur 
de rose. Luckily, he confines his explorations to the Nile, the Holy Land, 
and a few well-known points in the East, where error is of little real 
importance, as it is almost as soon set right as made : false impressions 
are unfortunately less readily erased, and lead to durable and erroneous 
social, religious, and political views. There is no medium, then. To 
be truly entertaining a man must be a Mansfield Parkyns; he must doff 
his pation, habits, and manners, as he does his chimney-pot hat, his 
swallow-tailed coat, and the torturing boxes in which his feet are held 
captive, and leaving civilisation behind him, enter into savage land with 
the suavity of a pilgrim and the earnestness of a child. 

‘From the day,” says Mansfield Parkyns, “ I left Suez (Siwas), March 
25, 1843, till about the same time in the year 1849, I never wore any 
article of European dress, nor, indeed, ever slept on a bed of any sort— 
not even a mattress; the utmost extent of luxury which I enjoyed, even 
when all but dying of a pestilential fever that kept me five months on 
my beam-ends at Khartoum (Khartum), was a coverlid under a rug. The 
red cap I wore on leaving Massawa was soon borrowed of me, and the 
sandals, after a month, were given up ; and so, as I have before said in 
the Introduction, for more than three years I wore no covering to my 
head, except a little butter, when I could get it; nor to my feet, except 
the horny sole which a few months’ rough usage placed under them. 
During the whole of this time I never had a headache, though exposed 
to the sun at all hours of the day, and was never footsore, though I 
walked constantly in the roughest imaginable places.”’ 

The sea-journey from Jedda to Massawa, on board the fast-sailing 
good ship Fattah al Khayr, was a first apprenticeship to what was to 


* Life in Abyssinia; being Notes collected during Three Years’ Residence and 
Travels in that Country. By Mansfield Parkyns. 2 vols. John Murray. 
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follow. Heat and idleness will make insect life redundant in these 


regions. 


My accommodation was nominally superior to that I enjoyed in the Bakhita, 
for I had half of the cabin under the poop, the other half being occupied by 
some slaves belonging to a merchant on board. But it must not be under- 
stood that the cabin was elegantly furnished, as in a yacht or steamer; it was 
merely a space in the vessel, the bare planks which surrounded it being not 
even planed; and the swarms of cockroaches and other insects with which it 
was filled were its only furniture. The want of air, too, rendered it the abode 
of bad smells and excessive heat, the former of which was partly owing to a 
very primitive sort of quarter gallery, the access to which was just at my’ bed 
head. During the whole of the voyage I preferred sleeping on deck with the 
other passengers. The only drawback to this was that in the morning we 
were all literally wet ree | with the dew, and that the facetious cockroaches 
amused themselves greatly at our expense; for, awaking in the night, we were 
sure to find one poking its head into each nostril, others in the ears, mouth, 
&c.; and it was almost impossible to drink, from the myriads which swarmed 
on the mouths of the leather bottles used for carrying and cooling water. 
The food we ate, too, and everything else, was full of these disgusting insects ; 
and notwithstanding all the care of the cook, | seldom sat down to dinner 
without eating two or three by mistake, especially if stewed prunes, to which 
they nearly assimilate in size and colour, happened to be served. 


As to Massawa itself—a mere rock of coral, without a vestige of 
vegetation to enliven its bare face—‘‘an officer of the Indian navy re- 
marked that he believed Pondicherry to be the hottest place in India, 
but still it was nothing to Aden, while again Aden was a trifle to 
Massawa. He compared the climate of the first to a hot bath; that of 
the second to a furnace ; while the third, he said, could be equalled in 
temperature by nothing but , a place which he had never visited, 
and which it is to be hoped neither he nor any of us will.” 

It is a relief to get out of this fiery furnace and advance upon the 
Abyssinian uplands. The shooting on the road at the very onset is first- 
rate. Antelopes, gazelles, baboons, monkeys, and wild boar, abounded, 
but the pintado, or guinea-fowl, were the chief resource. Our crotchety 
traveller never shot flying, considering that unsportsmanlike. He will no 
doubt make as many converts upon that point as upon the benefit of 
going barefooted, especially where the almost only vegetation is the 
short prickly acacia. The fact was, that he knew that if he expended 
his powder and shot he must undoubtedly starve, so he very judiciously 
fired only when sure of his game, and never killed more than was wanted 
for himself and followers. 

At Kiaquor (Kiakur) our traveller joined a countryman, Mr. Plowden, 
laid up with fever contracted at Massawa, and as change of air was 
deemed advisable, they both proceeded together to Adoua (Adua), the 
capital of Tigre. This capital of one of the most powerful kingdoms of 
ZEthiopia is a large, straggling village of huts, some flat-roofed, but 
mostly thatched with straw, and the walls of all of them are built of 
rough stones, laid together with mud in the rudest possible manner. The 
travellers were here received at the house of another English adventurer 
—a Mr. Bell. A difficulty with the custom-house officers obliged an ex- 
cursion hence to King Oubi, who was then encamped some distance to 
the southward, at a place called Howzayn. On their way thither they slept 
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at Addy Argond, where they had a taste of in-door accommodation in 
Tigre. 

The pouring rain obliged us to sleep in the hut, which we seldom did when 
the weather permitted us.to remain outside. We had managed to procure a 
stretcher for Plowden; but Bell and I lay together on the medeb or mud 
couch, which is in every house. Scarcely, however, had we begun to think of 
rest, when the myriads of bugs which crawled over us made us get up again, 
Having lighted a lamp of the country (which is only a bit of cotton or rag 
made into a sort of wick, and laid in a clay saucer with some butter) we pro- 
ceeded to examine the state of the wall and our couch, and found both literally 
blackened with these disgusting insects, which ran about till the whole place 
appeared alive. Every crevice was full of them, and we had only to pass the 
flame along the wall to burn hundreds at a time. Travellers in Abyssinia 
must of necessity soon become accustomed to the society of these intruders, 
which infest every man’s couch ; and when I, who for a long period had not 
known what it was to be without them, confess that they entirely prevented 
my sleeping on the present occasion, I leave my readers to guess that they 
must have he in rather wonderful profusion. Seeing that all hope of rest 
inside was in vain, we rolled ourselves up in skins, and slept outside in the 
mud and rain. 


This is the sad alternative to which every traveller in the East is 
reduced, who has any regard for cleanliness or personal comfort; and 
what are the consequences ?—the absorption of malaria, till the constitu- 
tion is so saturated with it, that after a few years’ open air sleeping, he 
can never afterwards completely shake it off. 

This visit to King Oubi was a miserable affair, the parties not present- 
ing themselves in a manner creditable to themselves or their country. 
They were manifestly snubbed, ill-treated, nearly starved, and then 
laughed at. Soon after his return to Adoua, Mr. Parkyns parted from 
his countrymen to visit the interesting and before undescribed region of 
Addy Abo. His way lay by Axum. A large stone tablet, inscribed in 
Greek characters, announced the approach to this ancient city. A lofty 
obelisk and unfinished or broken columns, pedestals, and other remnants 
of the civilisation of former ages lay scattered here and there. Hence 
our traveller proceeded northwards, at times climbing or descending, at 
other pursuing his way down a shady valley or along the level summit of 
some table-land. When he arrived at night at a village his mode of 

roceeding was as peculiar as in everything else. “I have always 
found it the better plan,” he says, “ to do as native travellers would— 
wait under a tree until some one asks me in. This is generally soon 
done, though a little patience is sometimes needed. People often gather 
round you to look at you, and occasionally make rather personal remarks.” 
We have no doubt of it, but there is no accounting for tastes. We re- 
member reading an account of some American missionaries who allowed 
the Tartar to flog their horses through an eastern city—a pretty figure 
they must have cut. But the conduct to be pursued among a semi- 
savage and barbarous people is open to much discussion. We have our 
own opinions upon the matter, which comprise at once a firm yet conci- 
liatory attitude, but for the sake of those who may follow in your footsteps, 
we deem it best not to submit to rude jests and overt insolence. Some 
take a pride in undergoing these trials, which when practised with safety 
on one traveller are sure to be tried on with increased rudeness with the 
next comer. 
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The Abyssinians, Mr. Parkyns tells us, have a plan of extortion which, 
he says, is “ rather ingenious, but horribly cruel.’ 


The debtor is put in prison and chained by the arm. The iron which is 
placed round his wrist is not clasped, but is merely a strong hoop, opened by 
foree to allow the hand to enter, and then hammered tight between two 
stones. At first it is only made tight enough to prevent any possibility of 
the prisoner’s escape. After some time, however, if the sum required be not 
forthcoming, it is knocked a little tighter, and so by degrees till the hand dies, 
the nails drop out, and the poor prisoner is at best maimed for life. Death 
sometimes ensues from this treatment, as in the following case. 

When our countryman Coffin got into ill favour with Oubi, and thought 
himself safer at the coast than in his power, his son John was taken and put 
on a mountain with the iron on his hand, as I have described. He remained 
tortured for some time, losing first his hand, then his eyesight, and at last he 
died from the treatment. 

Hence it will be seen that this species of torture, which in principle nearly 
resembles the “boot” of olden times in England, is not only applied for ex- 
tortion in money matters, but to effect any purpose that the employer of it 
may desire from his prisoner, as in the case of John Coffin it was used in the 
hope of inducing his father’s return. 


The scenery, as our traveller proceeded northwards, was both varied 
and interesting. When there was plain there was grass enamelled with 
flowers, among which a beautiful scarlet aloe was very prominent. The 
many varieties of acacia, with their different coloured flowers—pink, 
yellow, and white—appear to be spread over the whole face of the coun- 
try, whether rock or plain, hill or valley. The kuollas, or deep valleys, 
abound most in woods and animal life. Sometimes the copses or planta- 
tions are so well distributed in these, for effect of man and colour, that 
they give the idea of the whole scene being carefully arranged by some 
landscape-gardener of exquisite taste. Yet these deepvalleys are uniformly 
avoided from their unwholesomeness as places for dwelling, nor can they 
be slept in fora single night with impunity at certain seasons of the year. 
In such places monstrous snakes, alligators, elephants, buffaloes, monkeys, 
lions, and all sorts of wild fowl abound. Apropos of monkeys, Mr. 
Parkyns tells a story, which is the counterpart of one we lately read as 
having occurred in Ceylon. It seems to be a kind of Muhammadan 
monkey tradition. 


The story began as usual with a most beautiful palace in a most beautiful 
city, belonging to a most wise and just king, who had a most beautiful 
daughter, and a most cunning but wicked wizir. Nearly all Arab stories 
begin something after this om oo but I remember no more of that part of 
the story, than that the king had ordered the wizir to be cast into prison, and 
that he was sitting smoking at a window looking into the great square before 
his palace, probably thinking whom he should choose to succeed his disgraced 
minister. It so ned that a monkey-man, fatigued by his day’s work, 
seated himself with his monkey in the square exactly under the window where 
the king was smoking, and, having lighted a fire, prepared food wherewith to 
refresh himself. While the pot was yet boiling he heard the muezzin’s 


Clear warning voice, 
Which issued round the neighbouring minaret ; 


and, like a good Mussulman, rose immediately to perform his ablutions pre- 

viously to prayer. Before going he consigned the cookery to the care of 

the monkey, who, it appears, —_- "a other accomplishments, had been 
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tauglit to mind that the meat was not over-done, and that the pot did not 
boil over ; accordingly, when his master was gone, he sat down by the fire, 
and employed his leisure time in investigating the contents of his fur, trying 
to pick up bits of red-hot embers, and burning his fingers in the attempt, 
slhine them on the ground for a few minutes, and then burning them again, 
and such like innocent and agreeable diversions. After some time, thinking 
that the fowl which was boiling must be nearly cooked, he lifted up the lid 
and tasted it; finding it very good, he soon tasted it again, and so on, till at 
last he had eaten it all up. He did not become aware of this grievous con- 
summation till, on searching for a bit more, he found nothing but bones and 
broth, and then, what a fright he was in! Picturing to himself the just rage 
of his master on his return, he moaned and chattered and scratched his sides, 
first with one hand and then the other, rubbed his fingers on the ground, and 
did a good many other little tricks which frightened monkeys are apt to do, 
till at last, most sagely reflecting that none of these expedients would get him 
out of his scrape or fill the pot, he set his brains to work to discover some 
method of effecting this. He watched with a longing eye a number of kites 
that were soaring over his head, but how was he tocatch one? At lasta 
happy thought struck him, and he chuckled with delight. 

Nature has provided these animals with two nink pads behind, on which to 
seat themselves, and it occurred to him that their resemblance to raw meat 
might assist him in entrapping one of the hungry birds; so having rolled 
himself in the dust and ashes till his fur was quite white, he put himself in 
the posture which a little boy would take just before turning a summerset— 
that is, with his head on the ground, and in this position he looked exactly 
like a heap of dust, with a lump of raw meat at the top of it. Two or three 
kites soon approached, circling round and round, till at last one bolder than 
the rest pounced at the supposed meat, and was immediately seized by the 
delighted monkey by its wing, and, notwithstanding all its struggles, pecks, 
and scratches, was poked alive, feathers and all, into the boiling broth. 

The Sultan had been watching the monkey all the while from his window, 
and no doubt it was he who told the tale to some one who repeated it to my 
friend’s veracious friend, but I have forgotter the conclusion of it. Any one, 
however, who has heard an Arab tell a story will guess that it was something 
to the purport that the master on his return would have whipped the monkey, 
had not the Sultan prevented him, and given orders for a bath and change of 
raiment for both, desiring them to tell their adventures; then in all proba- 
bility the just and wise monarch ordered his cunning and wicked wizir to louse 
his head, and made one of our friends (man or monkey), or both of them, 
wizir in his place, and then married one or other, or both of them, to his most 
beautiful daughter, and at last, at his death, one or other, or both of them, 
succeeded to his kingdom, and were blessed with twelve male children, and 
enjoyed happiness twenty-four degrees, and reigned beloved and respected by 
everybody for sixty years and seventy mornings. 


A tremendous flight of natural stairs—a rocky ascent over enormous 
blocks of stone—not to be effected without some tegen brings in another 
long dissertation upon the advantage of bare feet. It is always thus 
with the eccentric, be they teetotallers, vegetarians, their toilet sackcloth 
and ashes, very early risers, or ramblers on bare feet, they are never 
satisfied with enjoying their discoveries alone—they must make converts. 
We suspect this anxiety to convert others is a proof of the discomfort of 
the thing itself, although so much vaunted and extolled., People do not 
go about making converts to down beds, warm clothing, and good din- 
ners—such things do not require proselytising. 

On arriving at the town of Addaro, all the inhabitants, Mr. Parkyns 
says, collected to have a look at him; and even after he was fairly in the 
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house, many came peeping in at the door, though they did not dare to 
enter, from awe of the great men who were sitting with him. 


The children especially came running in, and, after taking one hurried but 
fixed stare, bolted out again, half frightened, half laughing. Many of the 
people had never seen a white man before, as, with the exception of two 
French gentlemen, Messrs. Dillon and Petit, who passed through some years 
ago on their way to the Mareb, no European had ever visited this place. 
These two gentlemen, both medical men, came here for the sake of natural 
history, and foolishly, not attending to the advice of the natives, descended 
to the Mareb at the unhealthy season of the year; that is, immediately after 
the rains. They remained only eight or nine days, during which time nearly 
the whole of the party was attacked by the fever. Mr. Dillon died before he 
had left the place three days on his way back. Several servants shared his 
fate. Nearly all suffered; though some of the natives and Mr. Petit re- 
covered. His recovery, however, availed him but little: after lying in a state 
of balance between life and death for more than eleven months, he was, soon 
after his recovery, carried off by a crocodile in the Abbai or Nile of Gojam— 
picked out by the voracious animal from the colour of his skin while swim- 
ming between two guides. Of the servants who survived, one Bairoo, whose 

ortrait is given in Mr. Lefevre’s work, was afterwards in my service. He 
iad never recovered the shock of the fever, being always a sickly, delicate 
boy. He died shortly after my leaving the country. Thus, of a party of five 
Frenchmen who were travelling together, only one (Mr. Lefevre) ever had the 
good fortune to return to Europe. Mr. Vignon, as I before said, died at 
Jedda; and Mr. Scheeffner, of dysentery, at Antichau, 


Addaro was the home of Aito Merratch, the chief of the whole pro- 
vince of Addy Abo. This petty prince treated Mr. Parkyns well, and 
tried to induce him to prolong his stay; nor, indeed, did Mr. Parkyns 
extend his journeyings in this direction much more than twenty miles 
further, to a district called Rohabaita, close upon the valley of the great 
river Mareb, a tributary to the Nile, and beyond which the country was 
inhabited by the Barea—a black race, who were at war with the Abys- 
sinians. 

In this interesting frontier region Mr. Parkyns dwelt for nine months, 
accumulating during that period a great mass of very curious detail re- 
garding the manners and habits of the people among whom he sojourned 
for so long a period. It was, says our author, one of the happiest periods 
of his life. None, he justly remarks with Ruxton—not even the most 
refined person—who has once tasted the sweets of savage life, but will 
always look back with longing tothem. Mr. Parkyns got to beso much 
at home, that he was at length offered the government of the district ; 
aud he was thinking seriously of entering upon its duties, when circum- 
stances occurred that led him to forego the venture. But he says: 

I look back upon Rohabaita as a sort of “ Happy Valley,” with all the 
necessary enjoyments and none of the drawbacks of the one described by 
Johnson. But I must not deceive my friends. The climate was wretched] 
bad at certain seasons of the year, the accommodation rather inferior to tha 
possessed by our gipsies, and for whole months I have tasted nothing beyond 
the produce of the chase (i. e. game and honey) and a little of the coarse 
dagousha bread and capsicums. I can remember running in the heat of the 
day near two miles up a hill, with the greedy haste of a schoolboy who hears 
of the arrival of a box of good things from his mamma, feasting my imagina- 
tion on “galore” of raw onions, which a servant had procured from a neigh- 
bouring village. Even milk was very scarce, only one milch cow being found 
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in the neighbourhood, and she left us. In these points was Rohabaita inferior 
to the Happy Valley. In the innocent, peaceful life which the inhabitants 
led toward one another they were equal; but it was the esteem and affection 
in which I am sure I was held by my neighbours, and which I most sincerely 
reciprocated to them, that I look back upon with the most pleasure. Then 
again, we were better off than the inmates of the Happy Valley, because we 
had liberty and plenty of excitement; hunting capuliiions, &c. An occa- 
sional squabble, in the course of which a few throats were cut (though these 
were far from agreeable in themselves), came in well as a break to the other- 
wise too monotonous enjoyment of a tranquil life. 


_ This forced abstinence was no doubt beneficial in a sanitary point of 
view. 


I never (Mr. Parkyns remarks further on) felt lighter in my life, or more 
free from the many ills that vex humanity, than during this my long period 
of semi-starvation. Wounds of all kinds healed on me like magic, and | never 
knew what it was to feel lazy or fatigued. On one or two occasions I re- 
member being much astonished at the little I suffered from otherwise ugly 
wounds about the feet. Once, in running down the stony and almost preci- 
pitous path which leads to the Mareb, I struck my bare foot against an edge 
of rock, which was as sharp as a razor, and a bit of flesh, with the whole of 
the nail of my left foot little toe, was cut off, leaving only the roots of the nail. 
This latter I suppose to have been the case, as it has grown all right again. 
I could not stop longer than to polish off the bit which was hanging by a skin, 
for we were in chase of a party of Barea, who had cut the throats of three of 
Waddy Hil’s nephews the night before—(by the way, I'll tell that story after- 
wards, to show what cowardly louts some of the Abyssinians are),—but was ‘° 
obliged to go on running for about twenty miles that afternoon, the greater 
part of the way up to our ankles in burning sand. Whether this cured it 1 know 
not, but.I scarcely suffered at all from it next day, and forgot it the day after. 
Another day I was running after an antelope which I had wounded, and in 
my eagerness jumped over a bush, and on to the trunk of a fallen tree. Now it 
so happened that a bough had once stood exactly where my foot now lighted, 
but, having been broken off, had left a jagged stump, one splinter of which, of 
about the thickness of a tenpenny nail, entering the ball of my foot, passed so 
far through that the point appeared like a black spot immediately under the 
skin, half an inch above the junction of the third and fourth toes, towards the 
instep, and then broke short off. I got my game, butchered it, and carried it 
home (some two miles), with the splinter in my foot, which I then drew out 
with a nail-wrench. A quantity of blood issued from the wound, but, with 
the exception of a little stiffness for a day or two, which, however, nowise 
prevented my walking, I suffered no pain at all. Now, had this occurred to 
me in Europe, and under a good European diet, I should have been at least a 
fortnight laid up with a bad foot. 

As for thorns in the feet, it may be easily imagined that, in a country where 
there is scarcely a tree unfurnished with these appendages, and some of them 
of the length of three or four inches, the whole ground must be strewed with 
them, and, consequently, that the feet of a person going barefoot must fre- 
quently act, to all intents and purposes, the part of pincushions; yet I can 
truly say that, after some time, such is the force of habit and the thickness of 
skin that one gets by use, I thought no more of picking half a dozen thorns 
out of my feet than an English sportsman would of kicking away the clod of 


ov, he may have accumulated on his shooting-boots in crossing a soft ploughed 


Mr. Parkyns’s feet must certainly be curiosities in their way. There 
was a spring in Rohabaita, in a cool, shady spot, so delightful for a hot 
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and weary hunter to rest awhile and bathe in, that it was looked upon 
as a sanctified spot, and dedicated to St. John. 

Catching fish (evidently a kind of silurus) in the Mareb, and shooting 
pintados, wild boar, antelope, buffaloes, and lions, were varied by occa- 
sional onslaughts on marauding parties of the Barea. But the most 
serious misadventure encountered was from a jungle fire, by which our 
traveller’s right eye was permanently mjured. This occurred in a village 
to which he had removed after an unsuccessful pursuit of the Barea, 
within about three miles of Addaro. 


The soil there was of a very different nature and appearance from that of 
Rohabaita, being highly fertile and gently undulating ; while on the uncul- 
tivated parts of it, instead of being covered with rock and jungle, grew long 
thick grass, the greater part of which during the summer became perfectly 
dry like hay, leaving only a green strip in the low places near water. This 
same grass, however, useful as it was—the dry for thatching and the green for 
provender—became the cause of our being nearly burnt to death, and our 
houses destroyed. A hunter, either accidentally or mischievously, set fire to 
the jungle near Addaro. The wind causing it to spread during the night, we 
were awoke in the morning by the crackling of the flames quite near to us. 
On rising, we found that the stream of fire had all but encircled the little hill 
on which our huts were placed. Long before we had time to look about us 
we were absolutely hemmed in on every side, apparently without a chance of 
escape ; and the fire was mounting the slope gradually. The current of air 
on each side of the hill had, it appeared, carried it on faster there than on its 
slopes ; besides which, bits of the hill side having been cultivated, and the 
grass being a little thinner, in consequence of the poorer quality of the soil, 
it did not progress so fast as on the plain, though still it came on rapidly 
enough to cause us considerable alarm, as the huts being roofed entirely with 
sticks and straw, and the grass coming up close to our fences, which were of 
dry thorns, they were sure of being burnt to the ground unless some prompt 
measures were determined on to check the progress of the flames. Necessity 
is the mother of invention ; and in much shorter time than I have taken to 
write it, large green boughs of trees, which providentially grew close round 
us, were torn off, and each man of our party, armed with one, made himself 
useful, working with the energy and determination of men who strive, not for 
honour and glory, but for life. Part of them, assisted by Hablo’s women and 
children, lit counter-fires all‘round the village, as the shortest means of 
clearing a space, and prevented the flames extending farther than was wished 
by beating them down with the boughs as fast as they acquired too much 
power. I headed the remainder of the party in an endeavour to retard as much 
as possible the approach of the great conflagration. Stripped stark naked (with 
the exception of a bit of skin or leather, which some of the more modest of 
the party picked up and wrapped round their loins), we made rushes at the 
flames whenever a lull of the wind allowed us to approach them, and, by 
beating them with the boughs, in some measure impeded their progress till 
the space was cleared and the huts were out of danger. Once, however, 
two of us were sadly near catching it. I and one of my servants happened 
to rush at the fire at an unlucky moment; for a breeze rising drove the 
flames towards us just as we got near them, and we were badly scorched. 
The Abyssinian, poor fellow! was weakly, and what from the burning and a cold 
he took from dawdling about after thus heating himself, he was laid up for a 
long time. I got off better, being only disabled from wearing clothes for a little 
while, as the skin of my right shoulder and leg came off in blisters, and the 
hair of the right side of my bind: eyebrow, eyelash, and moustache was singed 
off. The worst part of my sufferings was the injury of the optic nerve of my 
right eye, from which I have never recovered, and which has totally spoilt my 
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rifle-shooting—a loss much felt by me, as it was about the only thing in the 
world I could do well. Formerly 1 managed occasionally to shoot from my 
left shoulder—a habit which I found useful in stalking, as in some positions 
ou must necessarily expose yourself before you can bring your right shoulder 
orward. Now that I am obliged to trust to my left alone, I find it a very 
poor substitute for the right, and altogether useless for running shots. 


Previous to his final departure from Abyssinia, by a new and interest- 
ing route to Khartum, Mr. Parkyns passed some time at Adoua, incor- 
porating himself, as it were, by his habits and manners, with those by 
whom he was surrounded. 


As for the mode in which I spent my time in Adoua, it will be gleaned, from 
the notes on the manners and customs, that I was leading the life of an Abys- 
sinian gentleman “about town,” my hair well tressed, my pantaloons always 
of the newest, frequently of an original cut; in dull weather setting fashions, 
disputing and deciding on the merits and demerits of shields and spears ; in 
fine weather swelling about the town with a quarter of a pound of butter melt- 
ing on my head, face, and neck, and clothes, and with a tail of half a dozen 
well got-up and equally greasy soldiers at my heels; doing the great man, with 
a garment well over my nose at every festival and funeral worth attending ; 
“hanging out” extensively when | had a few shillings to spend; sponging on 
my neighbours when, as was oftener the case, I had nothing :—in fact, living a 
most agreeable life on a very limited income. I cannot deny that I look back 
to those times with a certain feeling of regret. It was the only period of my 
life in which I ever felt myself a really great man. I “cry very small” in Eng- 
Jand, with a much greater expenditure. The men will not look after me with 
admiration, nor the girls make songs about me here. : 


At length, through the kindness of Captain Haines, political agent at 
Aden, long-expected remittances arrived; and, with no small amount of 
reluctance, our traveller tore himself from the embraces of his buttery 
friends. He cried so bitterly as to bring on an attack of ophthalmia, 
which prevented his seeing aught of the country passed through in the 
early part of the journey. Mr. Parkyns had been joined on this return- 


journey by a German, who went by the name of Yakoub, or James. He 
ad come to Abyssinia in the hopes of making himself useful to Mr. 


Schimper, his countryman, who is said to hold a small government in 
that country, but finding that nothing was to be done, he was anxious to 
return ; and not having wherewithal to pay his expenses to the coast, he 
entered into service with our traveller. Mr. Parkyns describes him as 
middle-aged, but with the vigour of youth, kind, attentive, and of a most 
willing and amiable disposition. Poor fellow! he was destined to be 
drowned in the very first river they came to—the Taccazy. 


Never did I feel in better spirits than that morning. We rode for some 
hours over a very wild picturesque country varied with table-lands, valleys, and 
hills of all shapes and sizes, passed near the scene of the battle of Mai Islamai, 
and about noon began the actual descent towards the river. For an hour or 
two we were buried in deep ravines, with rocks and trees overhanging us, till at 
length we emerged into a broad and woody flat, through the trees of which the 
reflexion of the afternoon sun on its waters shewed us the Taccazy, now 
swollen to a majestic river, at a distance of about halfa mile. Most of our 
party set off at a run, eager to get a nearer view of it. I, for my part, had 
seen nothing like a riversince I left the Nile; for the Mareb is, as I have said, 
but a rivulet in the dry season. Some of our people had never before seen a 
river of any sort, and looked upon it with awe and wonder. Indeed, it was a 
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noble stream, in many places nearly, if not quite as broad as the Thames at 
Greenwich; but in its rapid, boisterous descent, more like the Rhone as it 
leaves the Lake of Geneva. On the opposite shore appeared a belt of forest 
similar to that we had just crossed, though neither so wide nor so flat, and in 
rear of this rose a dark mass of abrupt rocks. We ascended the stream 
for a considerable distance before we arrived at the ford where we were to 
cross. As the river did not appear so high as the guide had feared, he recom- 
mended a short halt before we entered the water ; and, in the mean while, the 
baggage was made up into convenient parcels, and perishable articles packed 
in skins, soas to protect them as much as possible from a wetting. After sitting 
a few minutes we began to strip, and tie up our clothes in bundles, which we 
were to carry, each man his own, turban-like, on his head. I was proceeding 
very leisurely in my preparations, finishing a pipe, and waiting to be sum- 
moned, when I heard one of the Abyssinians call out, “ Come back, come 
back!” A black who was with us answered him, “* Oh, never fear, he’s a child 
of the sea!” I looked up, and saw Yakoub wading out in about two feet of 
water, and occasionally taking a duck under as if to cool himself. Aware that 
he was ignorant of the language, | called to him, telling him that he had better 
not go alone, but wait till some one, acquainted with the peculiarities of the 
river, should guide him ; he answered, laughing, that he was not going much 
farther, and that he could swim. I did not think there could be any danger if 
he remained where he was, the water not being more than a yard deep, and he 
had told me before that he was an extremely good swimmer; but the guides 
had cautioned me of the danger of the whirlpools, currents, and mud, which, 
they said, rendered it impossible for anything, even a fish, to live in some parts 
of the torrent ; so when on looking up I saw him moving about, I again called 
to him, begging him with much earnestness to return. He answered something 
that made me laugh, at the same time swinging his arms about like the sails of 
a windmill, so as to splash the water all round him. He might have been thirty 
yards from the shore, and a little lower down the stream than where I sat. 
Still talking with him, I looked at what I was doing for a single instant, and 
then, raising my eyes, saw him as if trying to swim on his back, and beating 
the water with his hands, but in a manner so different from his former playful 
splashing, that, without knowing why, I called to him to ask what was the 
matter. He made no answer, but seemed as if moving a little down the stream 
for a yard or two, and then quicker and quicker. I was up in an instant, and 
ran down shouting to the people to help him, though at the same time I 
thought that he was playing us a trick to frighten us, <A thick mass of canes 
and bushes, under the shade of which most of the servants had been sitting, 
overhung the river for several yards’ distance, just below where I was, Having 
to pass behind these, I lost sight of lim, and before I reached the other end of 
them the horrible death-how] of the Abyssinians warned me that he had sunk to 
rise no more. We ran along the shore for some miles in the melancholy hope 
that perhaps the torrent might cast his body on to some bank, or that he might 
be caught by a stump or bough, many-of which stuck up in the water; but it 
was an almost hopeless chance. The swiftest horse could not have equalled the 
pace of that fierce stream, and probably the body had been carried several 
miles before we had got over one. At times our attention would be attracted 
for a moment by aclot of white foam left on the mud, but at length we retraced 
our steps, sad, fatigued, torn to pieces by the mimosa bushes through which 
we had forced our naked bodies, and having seen no signs of Yakoub since he 
sank. From the time I saw him, full of health and spirits, standing splashing 
the water in the bright sunshine, what a change bad come over our whole 
party! Twenty seconds after, his death-wail was raised : 


One moment and the gush went forth 
Of music- mingled laughter,— 

The struggling splash and deathly shriek 
Were there the instant after. 
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And now that we were again on the spot, as ifto make everything more gloomy, 
the sun was set, and scarcely a sound was to be heard but the dull moaning of 
that fatal river. 


Though they never arrived at any prgpciee ¢ conclusion as to what 
was the cause of this deplorable accident, everything seems to indicate 
that a crocodile was the agent. Being a good swimmer, he would not 
have been beating the water as is described in distress, unless attacked 
by some monster of that description ; that he did not ery may have 
arisen from the very horror of his position, for his being carried away 
down the stream followed instantaneously upon the first evidences of 
something wrong. Those who saw him at the lower end of the bushes 
described his head as sinking gradually down as he was dragged into 
deeper water, till it disappeared in a deep pool nearly opposite to where 
they were standing, and that he struggled in the water, but did not 
appear to swim. ‘This, Mr. Parkyns remarks, seemed probable, as, of 
course, if the animal kept at the bottom, his victim’s head would gradually 
disappear as the water deepened. 

The of the Taccazy, accompanied by so disastrous an incident, 
led from Tsembela into Waldabba, a low region well watered by nume- 
rous tributaries to the Taccazy. 


At this season of the year the whole country is well moistened by the rains, 
and the low plains, such as the mazzaga we were crossing, are deep in mud, 
which is highly disagreeable to a barefooted pedestrian, the moisture softening 
the skin and making it more penetrable by thorns. The reader will say that 
this fact might have been left to his imagination, as being self-evident, but will 
perhaps ask, “ How did you manage to sleep on the sloppy bosom of a bog, 
such as this must have been?” ‘This was quitesimple. Excepting on the oc- 
casion when, tempted by the sand of the Waiva, we got hydropathic treatment 
gratis, we every night made ourselves mattresses of pieces of wood, large stones. 
xc., which we collected and laid together till of sufficient height to keep us well 
out of the mud and wet. A tanned hide spread upon this formed our bed, and, 
when it came on to rain, our covering also. Now this may appear an uncom- 
fortable sort of couch ; and indeed, it is not altogether luxurious until you 
are used to it. It requires a little knack, and some turning round and 
round like a dog, to adapt the risings and hollows of your body to those of your 
bed. A man would not sleep well if he rested his hip-bone on the apex of a 
conical pebble, but with patience, a little management, and a hard day’s work. 
a good night’s rest is not a difficult thing to obtain under any circumstances. | 
trust I shall not be deemed effeminate if I suggest that a few green boughs, if 
such can be obtained reasonably dry and tolerably free from thorns, may, wit! 
advantage, be added as substitute fora feather béd. In this journey, however, 
we seldom obtained such luxuries. My dog, “ Maychal Boggo,” did not like 
rain, so when a heavy shower fell during the night—my readers must remem- 
ber that tropical rains are by no means like a Scotch mist—he would come to 
me, and, without any ceremony or whining, make a determined effort to attempt 
to work himself under my covering. Maychal, though a good and faithful 
beast, was rather large for a bedfellow, being as big as a Newfoundland, and 
withal, his hair was of that longish, thick, coarse description, which is peculiar 
to some of the mastiff breeds, and which, especially when well wetted, is con- 
siderably odoriferous. A day’s tramp through the mud did not generally make 
him cleaner, nor was he able to be very choice in his diet, so, when he at- 
tempted to force himself into my society, I would say, “ Maychal Boggo, so far 
as board goes, you shall share with me the last crumb, but really my bed is but 
just large enough to contain me alone.” But he would not listen to reason— 
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answering to my polite speech only by seizing the corner of my leather with his 
teeth, and tugging away at it in the most systematic manner, till, after getting 
a few quarts of rain into my bed, I was obliged to make the best of a bad job 
and let him in, endeavouring at the same time to leave him the outside place, 
for the skin which was wrapped round me, half over and half under, was not 
broad. He, however, was selfish, [ fear, for he would not be satisfied until he 
had got into the fold, leaving me in the worst place, and growling and snarling 
at me if I attempted to resist. His pertinacity was too amusing to allow me 
to get angry, and I was in general too sleepy to have troubled myself about the 
matter if he would but have kept still when he was there. But no such luck— 
if a hyzna or other animal chose to approach our camp fifty times during the 
night, each time my dog would start up, and, planting his great paws on to my 
eyes, nose, mouth, or any part of my body which happened to lie in his direc- 
tion, -bark himself into a fury for a few seconds, and then dash off in pursuit, 
dragging off my covering, and leaving me, “ puris naturalibus,” at the mercy of 
the storm. Often did ~~ that he should disturb me no more, and as n 
would he return wet and reeking from his expedition, sometimes with bleeding 
marks of the hygena’s teeth, and serve me as before. This is a sample of the 
way we passed our nights. 


Beyond this, and in a more elevated region, the traveller came to 
Cafta, the frontier town of Abyssinia in that direction. Here he was sub- 
jected to much annoyance and a temporary imprisonment; but his 
patience and good-temper triumphed over the suspicions of the barbarous 
people he was amongst, and who knew no whites but Turks. The next 
place of interest beyond this was an isolated district, in which a Nubian 
Mek (abbreviation of Malik, or Melek, prince or chieftain), called Nimr, 
or “the leopard,” had settled with his followers in consequence of a pro- 
ceeding rather at variance with the laws of civilised warfare. 


The cause of Nimr’s leaving his home and taking refuge in this desert spot, 
under the protection of Abyssinia, was as follows: Ismaé] Pacha, son of Mo- 
hammed Ali (the celebrated Viceroy of Egypt), bad conquered all the Nubian 
provinces along the Nile. He came to Nimr’s residence, and began to bully 
him, as he had done all the other chiefs ; among other things demanding im- 
mediate supplies of every kind of article he could think of, one thousand of 
each sort. Among these were a thousand camels ; so Nimr prepared for their 
reception by collecting together a similar number of loads of millet-straw for 
provender, which were deposited in the yard and about the hut where the 
pacha lodged. Nimr, meanwhile, appeared unusually cheerful and polite to 
his guest, notwithstanding that he was threatened with the bastinado and other 
punishments if the supplies were not forthcoming in an impossibly short time. 
He promised to do his best, brought beer and food in profusion, and Ismaél, 
having eaten as much as he could, and drunk more than was good for him, slept 
with that sort of heavy sleep usually attributed to owners of clean consciences. 
During the night, the straw was piled round his hut and fired, the door being 
fastened outside to prevent his escape, and he was burnt to death with three 
white slaves who slept with him. It is said that his body was scarcely singed, 
for his slaves, when they saw the danger, had lain over him, and, though the 
were reduced to cinders, he must have died of suffocation only. He had left 
his troops behind him, and the few personal attendants that accompanied him 
were surprised and killed by the Arabs as soon as their master’s funeral pile 
was kindled. This is a rough sketch of the occurrence, which was the signal 
for the revolt of the whole of Nubia and Sennar. 


The murderer and outlaw appeared to our traveller as “‘a good- 
natured looking old granddad, with a bald pate and a comfortable rotun- 
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dity.” He was ee received, and ‘a perfect model of form, of 
exquisitely delicate features, one of three of the most beautiful slave girls 
that ever girded a rahat, attended to his wants.” No wonder that we 
are again treated apropos of this reception in a colony of runaway slaves, 
deserters from Egyptian regiments, strangers and malefactors of all sorts, 
with a long comparison between the comforts of such a lodging-house 
and the discomforts of an English hotel! 

On the way hence to Sufi, on the Atbara, ostriches, giraffes, lions, and 
buffaloes were met with frequently. Sufi is the frontier town of the “ 
Turco-Egyptian government; the chief people were Arabs and Muham- 
madan priests, who pretended to great sanctity, and, although the treat- 
ment experienced was not the same as among fellow-Christians in Abys- 
sinia, still there was no reason for complaint. The climax to the argu- 
ment in favour of a life of nature over that of civilisation presented itself 
on the traveller’s arrival at Khartum. It is needless to say that his per- 
sonal appearance, after so Jong a sojourn in the wilderness, was not in 
his favour, and the small supplies he had received previous to starting 
from Adoua were exhausted. Most of the Europeans resident at Khar- 
tum, he says, came to look at him, but none of them offered their services 
nor the loan ofa shilling. When he returned their calls, he was barely 
requested to be seated, and was never offered so much as the usual com- 
pliment of a pipe, although, if a Turk or other European entered during 
his visit, a pipe was brought to him immediately. Disgusted with the 
heartlessness of the Europeans, he pawned his pistols and took to the 
society of the rude Turkish soldiers, sleeping with them on the benches 
of the coffee-shops, and dining, like them, on a bit of bread, some cheese, 
and a few radishes. 

At length an Armenian trader at Khartum received a letter, autho- 
rismg him to advance the tabooed traveller money to a considerable 
amount. ‘* What a change,” he says, ‘came over my former sneerers ! 
I was an excellent fellow to every one—all were delighted to see me— 
I was invited and féted everywhere.” And he adds further on: “I 
wished to narrate my reception here, merely to show that, excepting at 
Cafta, where I was for a time supposed to be come with hostile intent, I 
was treated inhospitably by no one during all my travels, excepting by 
Europeans, who had nothing against me but my apparent poverty—a 
fault which should have made me all the more worthy of their care.” 
Nonsense! to appear poor is the greatest fault a civilised man can com- 
mit, and better that he should rove in savage lands than that he should 
attempt to travel among civilised men without the necessary passports 
of a good coat and a full purse. 
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JOTS AND TITTLES. 
By G. W. Tuornsury. 


THE NORTH WIND’S CHILDREN. 


Tuere be many sorts of wind : 
The wind that brings the shower, 

The blast that snaps the sapling oak, 
And the breeze that kisses the flower. 


The breeze that rocks the blossom, 
And the storm that wrecks the bark, 

And the ruffling wind that sways the bough 
Where the thrush sings till dark. 


The balmy breath of April morns, 
That wafts to his flower the bee, 

And the tempest fraught with thunder 
That rends the gnarled tree. 


There’s the wind all white with blossom, 
And the wind all dark with leaves, 

Howling laments of joy and spring 
Through long November eves. 


The wind that strips the red rose leaf, 
And the fiery wind of June, 

And the wind that ’mong the standing corn 
Whistles a pleasant tune. 


The wind that brings the cuckoo 
And the swallow in its train, 

And the wind that shivers the rainbow’s arch 
When it riseth after rain. 


The wind that bears the chilled birds back 
Unto the desert sand ; 

The wind that drifts the drowned man 
On the bright shells of the strand. 


And the April breeze all dewy winged 
That sings to the buds of the tree, 

So that each tender leaf at the sound 
Doth flutter merrily. 


The winter wind with a devil’s voice 
To the dying on a raft ; 

And the summer breeze that like a child 
In the May mornings laught. 


The wind that gently opes the bud 
With a violence tender and sweet ; 

And the wind that tears off the flower’s dead leaves, 
And tramples them under its feet. 


WRITTEN IN A CAVE AT THE NILE CATARACTS. 


CorPsE-KINGS sitting in a row, 

Sceptred hands clasped on each breast, 
Have ye secrets none to show 

In these cells where now ye rest— 
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Amulet or graven spell 
Hidden in some thrice-barred chest ? 

Won't Osiris’ mighty fame 

Move ye to disclose your name? 





Golden Horus sleepeth well, 

Isis rests beside him here, 
Builders of the Pyramid, 

By the one great name ye fear— 
Mummy, with the lotus crowned, 

Was this one that ye held dear? 
Amenophis turned to stone, 

Dead and frozen many a year. 


Through the desert flows the Nile, 

Yet wakes not the corpse-kings sleeping, 
And along the desert dust 

Still the slimy asps are creeping. 
Yonder ’neath a withered palm 

Sits an Arab mother weeping ; 
And | hear in yonder tent 

Maddened dancers frenzied leaping. 


So life hurries onward ever, 
Caring nought for king or slave ; 
And still down by Phile’s temple 
Pours the white foam of the wave, 
Just as when the proud Sesostris 
Led his thousands to a grave, 
And his hosts through burning Lachish 
Like a flock of camels drave. 


LOVE SONGS. 


I. 

Tue lark he loves the April sky, 
And the petrel loves the sea ; 
The swallow loves the little pool— 

Much as I love thee. 


The glad lark loves the May-day sun, 
And the ow! the moonlit tree ; 

The petrel rain and wind and storm— 
Much as I do thee. 

The trout he loves the fleet clear stream, 
Running merrily ; 

And the sullen pike his weedy lair— 
Much as [ love thee. 


Il. 
Her voice is sweet as the fountain’s, 
Her step like the bird’s o’er snow ; 
Her breath as sweet as a meadow in spring, 
When the soft soutl wind does blow. 
Her eye is blue as July skies 
Just deepening to their close ; 
Her cheek wears the gentle flush that’s shed 
Round the dewy heart of the rose, 
Her hand’s as white as the blossom 
That falls on the fledgling’s wing ; 
Her voice as sweet as after rain 
The bird’s song in the spring. 
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IRELAND AND THE IRISH. 


A WONDERFUL and mighty change hath come over the face of Ireland. 
Iscoming. Witt come! We may not add the favourite phrase used in 
describing these phenomenons or changes, “ imperceptibly coming.” For 
no revolution, whether social, national, or political, ever passes ‘ imper- 
ceptibly” over the face of Ireland. For it must issue forth to light, per- 
haps, in the peevish disgust of a narrow-minded priest at the “ pence” 
not falling in with the largess of yore, which is vituperated to the world 
in the columns of some third-rate provincial newspaper ; or again, in the 
jealousies of the superiority of the Catholic faith over the superstitious 
idolatry of the Papist, when thundered forth by a Bishop of Tuam, or by 
a Cardinal of Thurles vomited forth in some county vindicator, in an ad- 
dress to the prime minister, or prince consort, or head pacificator, and 
read by no one save its immediate readers, or the butter dealers and 
trunk makers, who purchase such waste paper by the gross; or again, 
in the balked bribery and corruption of some unprincipled and bankrupt 
attorney, who, in soliciting the suffrages of the people of Ballymac 
something, immediately expects as a reward for his being afterwards un- 
seated by a committee of the house—a fat government appointment— 
and for a refusal thunders forth his wrongs through the willing roars of 
the “ Brass Band.” It is a fact, that every Irishman who can write does 
write forth his wrongs. By nature imbued with the cacoéthes scribendi, 
they ery forth their fancied or real wrongs as loudly as Pat “ hoorushes” 
for fighting or whisky at Donnybrook Fair. 

A great and wonderful change has come over the face of Ireland. Is 
coming. Witicome! From 1846 to 1850, two million souls have 
emigrated! Tory writers tell us this effect has been caused through free 
trade and the depression of agriculture (the only source of revenue Ire- 
land has), whilst, on the other hand, the Liberals, more especially those of 
the Manchester school, lay the cause to the natural want of energy, lazi- 
ness, and extreme squalor of the people. Irishmen, themselves, give an 
opinion, of course, and roar out that their degradation arises from the 
tyranny and misrule of the Saxon ‘‘ whom they despise, bedads!” Wheat 
is now between fifty and sixty shillings the quarter, and stock of every sort 
proportionably high and remunerative to the farmer. Allow us to give 
this as a reply to the Conservative reasoner. With the Manchester school 
let us join issue, and point to America and Australia, where the Irish have 
displayed energy and application equal to the Briton.* Whilst to the 
Irishman let us select Hampshire, Surrey, and Kent, which are as much 
‘‘under Saxon misrule and tyranny” as either Tipperary, Clare, or Gal- 
way. Good lack! But go to, we must all canter our favourite hobbies 


* “Tt is well known that many labourers leave this country (Irelagd) to take 
employment on the railroads in France, and that the English labourer receives more 
wages than the French, his work being more valuable; but it has been found that 
the Irish labourer has attained an equally high position as the Englishman, and 
has received as high w , because he could do the same day’s work, and was 
equally as skilful and industrious.”—Lord J. Russell. Hans. Parl. Debates, 1847. 

“T gave them good wages, I paid them regularly, and they acted as Irishmen 
always do when fairly treated.” —Dargan on Jrish Labour. Dublin, 1853. 
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in the world, and return home afterwards to our dinner of a little rational 
thought, at eight o’clock. The onl sufferers, alas! are those over whom 
we canter in experimental philosophy ‘ 

We shall now turn back to a period of some years past, although not 
to such data as that the memory of “the oldest inhabitant” need be called 
into requisition. 

York, at the time to which we wish to revert, was the second capital of 
England. It had its balls, and assemblies, and theatres, that vied and 
equalled, if not surpassed, London itself. Young ladies of rank, beauty, and 
fashion made their débuts at a hunt ball in York or a race ball in Doncaster, 
as they now do at Almack’s in town. York theatre was the nursery for the 
London “ boards,” whilst the race-courses of Doncaster and Knavesmire 
were remarkable for the splendour of the equipages—seldom less than five 
or six coaches and four, appointed with outriders—which, perchance, were 
only the minor attributes to the éclat of the affair. Bath and Leamington, 
again, were places of fashion and fon, with their coteries, and conversa- 
ziones, and whist parties, apart from any jealousy or any rancour of envy 
of London. Edinburgh was then a capital of itself, as much apart from 
London in ways, manners, and customs, as our metropolis of the present 
day is of Paris under Louis Philippe. Edinburgh had its “ season” (win- 
ter), which Miss Aggy, or Miss Jeanette, considered the proper arena 
to make their first débuts and “foot their first quadrille.” Edina had its 
own ways and sayings. Had you asked Sandy for “a solicitor’s office,” 
he would have given you but the blank stare of bewilderment. He 
knew of no other law scribe save the “ writer to the signet.” Inquire 
of Donald the name of the chief magistrate, he only knew the “ procu- 
rator fiscal.” 

Having deviated from our theme, to lay before you the state of 
Great Britain, let us return and examine that of Ireland. She had, 
at the time to which we are looking back upon, her aristocracy, 
her bishops, her priests, and her judges, her middle class, and her 
tribunes and people. Certes, allowed in a minor ratio to Great 
Britain, yet withal the identical same as far as the relative ranks 
of the titles, dignity, and wealth are concerned of the two na- 
tions. For example: an earl had his eight thousand a year in Ire- 
land, where in England he had his twenty thousand; but in the 
former, provisions, labour, in short, everything for necessaries, or for 
luxuries, were some twenty to thirty per cent. cheaper than in the latter, 
and the Irish were not burdened by heavy taxes. The aristocracy, 
the bishops, and lawyers, were at this time similar in every way in 
nature and disposition to those in England. The middle class were obsti- 
nate in prejudice—more the children of impulse than conviction—do 
about law and justice, and the stern upholders of the rights of land, yet 
withal very hospitable and friendly to the stranger. The lower class were 
warm-h and brave, changeable as the wind in winter, grateful to 
servility af one time, hateful to death at another, volatile in everything 
but domestic affection, weak in purpose, and lost in superstition. 

Time now progresses. London is making gigantic strides in civilisa- 
tion, taste, comfort, and the belles lettres ; Edinburgh, York, Leamington, 
Brighton, and the provinces, are hurrying to pay her court. The manu- 
facturing interest and power was in its childhood, and the huge factories 
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and chimneys of Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, and the West Riding 
of Yorkshire yet in their infancy. A spirit and fancy then for the first 
time came over the aristocracy and large landed proprietors of Ireland to 
visit the capital of the sister isle. They flocked there in numbers, and 
the bright colours in which they had pictured the English Elysium were 
fully realised. Freed from the cares property entails on its possessors, 
the Irish passed their time at balls or in the park, in the playhouses, and 
coffee-houses, and clubs ; amongst the studios of the sek the atelier 
of the artist, or the retreat of the dilettanti. 

This—and this only—was the alpha and omega of England's sin- 
ning! She had burst forth in the advancement of arts and science. She 
was too comfortable, too charming, too couleur de rose, too fascinating, 
for Irish vivacity and refinement to resist. England would not digress ; 
nor would she pass an ukase forbidding Irishmen to leave their native 
soil. This was the Alpha and Omega, the head and front of her sinning! 

The aristocracy and the landed proprietors of Ireland flocked now in 
numbers to settle on the banks of the Thames. Some sold detached 
portions of their estates in Ireland, and invested the product in England, 
and applied the flatterifig unction to their consciences that these small 
investments in England required a greater supervision than their large 
estates in Ireland, upon no apparent axiom save an * Irish bull ;” or others 
openly defied public opinion, and like a once noted duke in Nottingham- 
shire, considered they might do whatever they liked with their own. 
From this exodus of the aristocracy, many of the poorer nobility, the 
barons, and baronets, and country squires, found themselves the leading 
men of their respective counties in Ireland. This was flattering 
enough to their vanity and pleasing to their feelings,—but only for a 
time. The dream was fleeting : Squire O’Grady was a great man, pre- 
siding on the bench, administering justice where before the lord- 
lieutenant of the county had sat his august person; but it was a sad 
wound that no one of his own rank saw, or perhaps, more properly 
speaking, envied him the honour. The Lady Polroody (a baron’s 
wife), or the Hon. Mrs. Maccrowdy, of Crowdystown, were much 
elated at being seated on the raised dais in the ball-room, whereon 
before sat the Marchioness of Kilkolmanomore, or walked into the 
supper-room at the head of the Terpsichoreans, in the full dignity of 
state; but their horror and annoyance were unmentionable when, as they 
swept the rooms with their lorgnons, they saw the ball had to be made 
up b allowing the middle class to join—the millers’ and distillers’ 
daughters were there, and so were the half-pay officers ; and the bankers’ 
clerks and apothecaries’ apprentices had actually the audacity to mingle 
in those enjoyments where my ladies and their daughters were perforce 
the “cynosures of every eye.” 

As the owners of property had deserted their trusts, it became neces- 
sary that a new personage should appear on the stage of affairs, namely, 
the agent (he must not be confounded with the middle-man or 
‘‘driver”). He was a solicitor, or idle gentleman, or younger son in 
many instances; in others, a broken-down attorney, a land valuer, or in- 
telligent clerk. The agent was established at ‘the castle,” transacted all 
the affairs of the estate, granted leases, gave leave to the neighbourhood 
to fish, hunt, or shoot over his patron’s domains. In short, de facto, he 
became the lord in all but name, and was invested with all the honour, 
VOL. XXV. 2k 
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title, and:respect, in Ireland, which the marquis-or-earl was receiving in 
his: house: in Grosvenor-place, his campagna at Geneva, or his villa in 
Italy. This was: a:severe: and bitter pill to: swallow by the residents, 
chained. by circumstances to the estates. The man: whom yesterday th 
only condescended to acknowledge by a nod, they must to-day meet with 
hail-fellow-well-met. They must invite him to their houses, accept his 
invitations, shake hands and joke with him in the ball-room, or else the 
privilege of hunting, shooting, and fishing over my lord's property, was 
immediately withdrawn. This caused, naturally enough, a revolution in 
the existing régime. It was a break-up of: “ country society”—a state 
of affairs unbearable to the old Irish patricians. 

Time rolled onwards, and in a few years we beheld Munster and 
Connaught almost as barbarous and uncivilised as the centre of Africa or 
Timbuctoo. Some of the gentry immigrated to Dublin, others kept 
themselves to themselves, but the greater portion broke down the barrier 
of “ sets,’” mixed commonly with the middle class, or at: least made so 
slender and imaginary adistinction, that, like the hackneyed simile of 
treason and patronism, it was hard to define where it: began—where 
ended. Miss O’Neil, the corn-factor’s daughter,"had married the squire’s 
son! Miss Gleeson, the distiller’s daughter, Captain Burke of the 
101st Fusiliers! Miss O’Shaughnessy, the milliner, therefore (she was 
privately engaged to O’Toole, the dashing young innkeeper), immedi- 
ately broke off such, a mésalliance, and flew at “ higher game.” 

We have now in review before us three classes of the original Irish 

countyocracy (to coin a word)—those who fled'to Great. Britain, and 
those who fled to Dublin; those who kept: themselves to themselves; and, 
lastly, those who remained on theirestates. Of the last class, then, of 
those who had, married with, and given in marriage their sons and 
daughters to the middle class, we will now treat. The revolution of the 
late régime seemed a blow that at one breath overthrew the whole 
energy, forethought, and wisdom of these latter people. 
These people, then, we shall. now more: immediately consider, as they 
have had the greatest influence over Irish interests. The others, for the 
most part, beeaine so imbued with English prejudices and customs as to 
have become an integral part of the whole of the United Kingdom, and 
therefore would savour of nought except a synonymous epitome of ours 
selves. 

To the last section then. The disease (for we must e’en call it by no 
other name) first: evinced itself in these people in:the neglect of the edu- 
cation and rearing of their children, and, secondly, in: their callous indif- 
ference to the duties property and wealth demands. So long:as their chil- 
dren were amused and happy, so long as:their tenants: paid down their 
rents, so long was the old squire well pleased with all around him. He 
exclaimed, ‘* God be praised for all his kindnesses!” and resigned himself 
and his belongings to apathy and content. 

we can all surely revert'to the memories of our schoolboy days-— 
except compelled to go to school, are not generally over anxious to essay 
the ordeal, and prefer hunting: and: shooting: to swishings: and Latin 
hexameters. The ingenious youths of this-era were then no exceptions to 
this statement. Not compelled to go to school, they did not go, and their 
bringing, up was; left to the educational powers: of: the groom,. the hunts- 
man, or “sportsman” (Anglice, keeper), the occasional Latin 
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lessons of the rector, or an irregular attendance of a hedge-side peda- 
gogue ! — we can safely not be so ungallant as to sweep the 
ladies in this clause. No! the beauteousness of maternal affec- 
tion, as it hath ever wont to be, even here in darkness, sloth, and 
poverty, shone forth. The daughter’s intellects were not allowed to 
run wild as luxuriant weeds do; but the mother nurtured and caressed 
her daughter’s mind until it brought forth fruit an hundredfold. Even 
unto this day, amongst these of whom we treat, as well as of the 
middle class, the marked superiority of the sisterhood over their brothers 
has invariably struck strangers. From the foregoing remarks it is 
surely easy to tell what effect this generation would have on Ireland after- 
wards. The young squire, without education or ar “ planted 
down in his ancestral halls, with no sort of knowledge Loew he 
had picked up from the gamekeeper or huntsman, xt Beyond being 
a “ dead hand” at selling a horse or “ slating” the snipe, knew 
nothing ! He looked upon mathematics as a myth, and accounts, drain- 
age, ploughing, and other agricultural mysteries, as matters above the 
calling of a gentleman and his capacity. He was also surrounded on every 
side by a crowd of sycophants called ‘“ poor relations,” of whom first and 
foremost stood his own brothers, who had received as scanty and useless 
an education as himself. These poor brethren had no choice left 
them but to be idle, if we except the army,* which we are led to be- 
lieve may swell the breast with martial glory, but certainly does not the 
stomach with the fat of bulls and venison, the dryness of. sillery cham- 
pagne, or the softness of burgundy! Certes, however, many younger 
sons availed themselves of this refuge (the army). Many did not. 
Brothers, however, were not the only “ tent of the heir’s purse. 
Unele Dick on the patrician side was near at hand. A first-rate fellow, 
by-the-by, Uncle Dick could compound whisky-punch like “a knight of 
the screw,” break off the neck of a champagne-bottle at fifteen paces, and 
“ep” his black horse against any man’s out with the ‘‘ Galway Blazers,” 
Yet Uncle Pat was cringing and fawning not far off. He was on the other 
side, as far as “ family” was concerned. He had kept the spirit stores, 
and retailed (so many said) vitriol for whisky, He had had large 
government contracts for meat and commissariat stores for the army and 
navy. A red-faced, vulgar fellow was Unele Pat; a man whom the young 
squire would fain have cut ; but Uncle Pat was too shrewd a man to allow 
such an event.as that to occur. Asthe heir was utterly unable to manage 
his estates, he was, perforce, obliged to employ an agent—‘‘a brains carrier’ 
—Unele Pat, by swallowing the curb on ‘bis vulgarity, familiarity, and 
acquaintance, received asa reward the.appointment. Lucky Uncle Pat! 
The day soon came when he reigned as my lord unt, to which, as 
some tricked-out pump-handle, we bent knee and gave lip service. The 
heir was but “squire” in ere Uncle Pat is inatalled | in ion but Unele 
Pat, albeit “a | fellow,” could not see to the end—pit 
The Teushilod, Uo vidi was: found to be vitriol, and a 


figured in the Gazette asa = tat paid sixpence in the pound, and, 


* It is a fact worthy of mention that the Scotch, in their well-known and 
praiseworthy “ cannyism,” paola 5 children into some 
and never select the army in peace, Sn le pn saa aa t India 
ty edinte service. Her Majesty's 8 Scotch de Fenland regiments are all officered 
dest sons, So 
K 
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with more impiety than wit, said, “ It was a dispensation of Provi- 
dence to enable him the better to attend to his nephew’s affairs.” Ac. 
cording to our English ideas, the man who is unable to look after his 
own concerns is not the one we should select to look after ours—we con- 
clude it is different in Ireland. wre Pat, Peete ain been honest in 
one thing. In paying sixpence in the pound at his bankruptey, he paid 
all his wealth, a“ lind bee himself and his family sithaet g florin to 
bless themselves with. His only reversion, therefore, was ‘me nephew's” 
salary as the agent. ‘This salary did not suffice him. There are many 
reasons why it did not: first, it was not a very large one, and was very 
irregularly paid ; secondly, his daughters were vieing with his nieces in 
dashing away in extravagance and dress; and thirdly, the squire was 
“a fast” youth, playing “ ducks and drakes” with the patrimony—eat 
out of house and home by the idle relationship. 

Pat’s knowledge of farming and draining, and matters appertaining to 
land, seemed to be as limited as a lord mayor’s on city rights. In Uncle 
Pat’s dilemma, he turns to a middle-man, or “ driver,” and lets this indivi- 
dual a certain number of farms on long leases, for a certain sum paid down 
at the time. The driver, or middle-man, is as unscrupulous as the Tzar of 
Russia, with, perhaps, about as much common sense. He took the farms 
merely on Pee ory and cared not two sous what became of the property 
so long as he culled a good fat interest. For atime matters jogged on* 
smoothly enough. Farmers ploughed out grass and overstocked the lands ; 
out-buildings fell into decay and on the heads of stalled stock; gates 
were cut up for firewood, and cattle ranged unmolested amongst corn- 
fields and young plantations. At first, the tenantry were contented with 
even this state of affairs. The young squire was a rollicking, jovial “chap,” 
drank whisky and sang songs with any of them; chucked their daughters 
under the chins, and threw pound notes at any charitable object that 
caught his view. . . . The farmers soon got indifferent, and slovenly 
and idle. As noone seemed to care for them, why, pray, should they 
take a pride in themselves? At last—oh, arrah bedads !—the cow- 
house fell, and killed the old milch cow and four bullocks, fat for Ballin- 
asloe Fair, and the “driver ’’ rose the rent, and put in an execution ; and 
the disease got in among the sheep, and, of course, now the farm would 
not pay at all; so the tenant became morose, determined, revengeful, 
and thirsty for blood! The execution is served. The post comes in. 
. . . Thank Heaven, there is a reprieve! . . . A distant relation 
in America has suddenly died, and by will bequeathed six hundred 
pounds. . . . Hurrah! there is life and hope yet. The old home- 
stead will not be torn from him, and given over to strangers. He may 
yet breathe the free air of heaven, and not rot in misery and despondency 
in the charnel-house of a prison! His young landlord is arrested for 
debt. He writes to his old tenant—alludes to past and bygone times. 
The clanship is revived. The greater portion of the six hundred pounds 
goes towards satisfying the young squire’s debts, and the faithful tenant 
expects then, in his landlord, to have for evermore a friend indeed, and 
his farm for life. The squire flees to Dublin, and at the race-course 
or the dicing-tables plunges headlong into his former extravagances, 
and heaps fresh difficulties and disgraces on his own devoted head ; 


* “ Wriggled right” is the favourite Irish expression. 
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whilst anon the tenant has a fresh “call.” He replies by referring to 
his former generosity, expatiates on his sinking his little “all” to save 
his landlord, and his having thereon deluded himself into the belief that 
this farm was his own for life. The squire, no longer lord but in name, 
refers him in a letter, dated from the Marshalsea in Dublin, to his “ esti- 
mable friend the agent.” The estimable friend protests, and proffers 
pity, and refers the poor fellow to the middle-man. The middle-man 
refers him to Terry O’Rourke, who has just taken the farm. The wild 
vengeance of the tenant’s nature breaks out. Ay, he will have revenge! 
Revenge, with a blunderbuss behind a bank, is the horrid nightmare 
vengeance conjures up to his maddened vision ! 

Certainly no portion of our community require so much care as our 
lower class. As we progress, so be assured, too, do they; as we digress, 
in a similar ratio so qo they. ‘They are the machinery that works the 
throes of our greatness and wealth, our ruin and our vices. They have 
little to live for in this world—with a humble pittance week by week. 
Twelve shillings per week in England to support a wife and family 
admits of very little chance of laying by. Six shillings a week, as in 
Ireland, preposterous. Hitherto war had carried off the surplus popu- 
lation of Ireland, for the Irish fought as Faugh-a-ballagh men ever 
do. Peace was proclaimed, and the Celtic population was doubling in 
“these piping times of peace.” Now, when affairs had reached 
the state we have attempted to picture them at with the landlord 
and the tenant, the peasant had remained much in his present lot. 
He laboured on for his six or seven shillings a week, with but one 
ray, and one ray only, of pleasure to cheer his daily work. He 
submitted from the lst of January to the 3lst of December to toil, 
toil, toil, if on a Saturday night, his wages regularly paid, he could 
throw his weekly earnings on the kitchen dresser to his “ missus.” 
The thrifty wife then, with a smile of pride, first,mixed her husband 
the tumbler of punch, and lit his pipe; then, throwing her grey cloak 
around her, hurried off to market, and bartered for the next week’s pro- 
visions that the little household required. Simple pleasures, in verity, 
kind reader! But now a black change came o’er the spirit of their 
bright dream. ‘The farmer, racked and driven, was unable to pay the 
wages for labour he had promised. For awhile the labourer worked on 
without repining ; but the promises made and reiterated were never 
fulfilled. At last gaunt Famine stared in at the peasant’s cot, and he 
beheld his wife pining and sickening before his eyes, his children craving 
and crying for their daily bread, and the pangs of hunger gnawing his 
own belly; whilst the money that belonged to him by right was squan- 
dered by his unprincipled and “ swaggering” landlord in extravagances 
and excesses, in drunkenness and wantonness! In maddened despair the 
poor peasant flung himself and his family on the parish, or broke stones 
for fivepence a day—the tobacco quieting hunger, and the whisky 
drowning care—the wife dead, and his children turned out to beg or 
starve ; whilst the landlord said, “ Bedads! it was tu hard the way the 
Saxon sunk them width poor-rates !” 

There was another class—the domestic servants—who fell, too, at this 
time. In the “ golden age” that had passed away they had served their 
masters with a feudal respect—hardly to be credited—from generation to 
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es The father had served the squire, whilst his son did the heir. 
nder the new régime, however, the fai ones could not stand the 
racket, the extravagance and the vice stalking about as much below stairs 
as above. A solitary instance or so hung on out of “auld lang syne,” 
but the majority gave in their places, and were replaced by others (our 
English readers will smile) at five pounds a year wages for men, and 
even to find their own clothes out of that! 

Curious as this will appear, and wonderful as it will sound, that men- 
servants could be got for such a sum, the reason can easily be explained. 
These retainers were allowed a free run of the larder and cellar, with the 
use, or rather the appropriation, of their contents—often of quantity and 
value; and these contents were easily converted into that circulating 
medium called “money” to the famishing wretches outside, by whose 
unpaid and hard-earned labour this food and wine had been originally 
obtained. Besides these and other means for making up the deficiency 
in their wages, douceurs were largely expected from all visitors—the 
masters themselves even standing up for and insisting upon the tax; 
nay, even to this day the system of vails is carried on, and the housemaid 
and footman, like servants at an hotel (Biffin’s of the Z%mes’ enemies), 
“dun ” the visitor for a gratuity. 

We now, however, come to a far more serious matter—the national 
religion. As long as the squire had been a man of sense and refinement 
he had supported the weaker but true catholic portion of the Church— 
the Protestant religion. He had tempered the over-anxious zeal of the 
clergyman, or dispelled the deceptions which, from the simplicity of their 
dispositions, they had become the victims to, in many designing members 
of their flock. Alas! now, the rector was left to battle solely and alone 
with the enemies of the true faith. As a clergyman, he buckled on the 
armour, seized the spear, and placed himself in the foremost ranks, to 
fight in the name of the Great Jehovah! Irritated, however, by want of 
success and by want of assistance, opposed to wily men brought up in 
the ascetic school of St. Jesus—men who were as wolves in sheep’s 
clothing—the dispirited “servant of the Lord” became impetuous—his 
_ spirit in the cause of righteousness could not brook the humble 

ypocrisy of the Papist priest, and oftentimes on his side “the contro- 
versial lecture or sermon” degenerated into personal abuse. 

A spirit of hatred sprung up amongst the Protestant laity against the 
Papist laity. ‘Time, however, gave the victory to the humble hypocrisy 
of the Jesuit. Hundreds were converted to the Roman Catholic belief. 
Insidiously had those doctrines worked themselves into the human heart 
and conquered, and the priest, by these means, not only became the 
spiritual but political adviser of the people, and the Catholic clergyman 
was forced on the one hand to resign his holy prerogative, whilst the 
squire on the other resigned his say on matters secular with callous in- 
difference.* The new dogmas of the Roman Catholic faith in Ireland 
was that murder, envy, strife, drunkenness the most wallowing, robbery, 
and violence were all to be forgiven through the intercession of the 


* “The ministers of religion, again, who have the greatest command over the 
affections and opinions of the people, have but little connexion with, and still 
less respect for, the proprietors of land.”—Lord John Russell in the House of 
Commons, May 81,1847. 
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Virgin Mary by the priesthood. The name of God:might be itaken dn 
vain,* in nothing short of mocking blasphemy, which even'to this day 
is the custom on the most trivial occasions, too awful and fearful for 
religious Protestants to hear ; lying and :deception «allowed if not :en- 
couraged—the ‘end always justifying the means; in short, every sin 
forgiven save one—the one ‘solitary virtue the Irish are of — 
at least we are led to believe ‘so from the manner in which they 
glory in it, and throw its lack in ‘the teeth of the English—the 
chastity of their women from the lust of the heretic. The Roman 
Catholic clergy, selected oftentimes from the lowest orders, were looked 
upon by the people as saints who could forgive sin, and:preach salvation, 
although the nunneries were generally ‘either prisons or brothels, the 
priesthood openly keeping pretty “nieces” (the questions asked at the 
confessional, even to this day,f are of so disgusting a nature as would 
bring ‘the blush of shame even to ‘the outcasts of our London streets); 
whilst, with all their boasted vain-glory of the “chastity” of | their 
women, idiots were born, the progeny of incest ; children were eat up 
with evil from their parents marrying “in and in ;” and many:a poor 
girl has been huddled off to America to give birth to her dishonour ; .and 
then, with no fears of the social inquisition before her eyes, laid her 
shame to the parish priest’s seductions ! 

If you read Lever’s works, or Moore’s Melodies, you would be led to 
believe that every girl you met with in Ireland would be a Venus de Me- 
dicis, but you would be mightily disappointed at the web-footed, thick- 
ankled, monkey-muzzled peasant girls, very dirty (water is plentiful 
enough, surely), with a turf-kish slung across their foreheads, supplying 
the places of the Norahs.and Kathleens your imagination had so romantie- 
ally conjured up. In like way you must take, eum grano salis, these 
clever authors’ descriptions of the hospitality of Ireland. In those days 
of which we are more immediately treating, there was undoubtedly, in 
many instances, hospitality shown, but with each peck of real add a bushel 
of swagger. “ Me hounds” were a pack of all sizes and sorts, from 
the old English harrier that sits on its tail and tow-row-rows, up ‘to a 
“ draft” of the pure bred foxhound from the Quorn or Pytchley kennels ; 
“me castle” was a plain square-built:house of purely masonic architec- 
ture; “me farm” was a track of bog or rushes, where a sub-soil plough 
or a@ reaping-machine were myths of fancy; where you saw a woman 
digging with a sort of a spade, having a one-sided blade and a handle as 
long as a pike-staff ; a gossoon ploughing with an ass anda ‘cow har- 
nessed together, 'to replace the two Clydesdale horses:or Cleveland bays 
we see farming north of the Trent river; again, ““me yacht” was.a four 
tons affair, without even:a booby hatch to its open cabin; and ‘me 

use presarves” a bog or morass, over which any of you might shoot 
who had five shillings to:bribe the keeper—or ““ sportsman,” as the faithless 
individual is Hibernianly termed. 

Reader, these have been harsh sayings, but we have:only toldia ‘plain 


* “Thou shalt not'take the name of the Lord thy God in vain, for the Lord 
at hold him guiltless who taketh his name in vain.”—-Douay Version of 
+ See the Catechism of the Confessional, published by Popish authority. 
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unvarnished tale” in verity. In the Irish establishments there was a 
t deal of waste, and, sad to say, but little management, little show 
or much money, and withal a great deal of talk and braggadocia, a 
great deal of robbery by the right hand and by the left. The landlord 
then plainly saw the evils he could not avert, and felt his conscience 
pricking and pointing out he had deserted his trust, and he alone was to 
blame. In despair he gave himself over to drunkenness and indifference; 
the threats of imprisonment for debt worked on his irritable temper, and 
made him peevish, selfish, and morose. Duels and horsewhippings were 
of frequent occurrence, and no man was esteemed a proper gentleman 
of untarnished character until he had his “ affair,” nor of acknowledged 
valour until he had either “ winged” or killed his man; whilst so corrupt 
were the priests, that murder was of frequent occurrence amongst the 
lowest orders, that even to this day it has obtained amongst poetical 
writers the name of “the wild vengeance of the Irish.” Such a state 
of things was surely, through the ordinance of Providence, not to last! 
The lower orders were now, too sadly to narrate, lost in idleness, drunken- 
ness, idolatry, and superstition, wholly subservient to the priesthood in 
soul, and body, and mind! This thraldom had arisen in this wise: the 
priests found they could then—and it has continued even to our present 
time—mould these poor Irish natives as they deemed fitting. Ignorant, 
as the victims were, as Kaffirs, they became mere puppets to move at 
the pull of every holy “ father” who pulled the strings. It was observed, 
further, by the College of St. Jesus, that the lower class of Irish, so long 
as they remained in their native island—so much were they under priestly 
dominion—could be brought to any degree of heat (we use an tronical: 
phrase), or again reduced to any degree of cold, at the beck or nod of 
the Latin Church clergy. It was also observed, that they could be kept 
in a perpetual state of what we conventionally call “ hot water” without 
ever boiling over! (Vide the great O’Connell’s escapades.) Situated 
(from Dublin Bay to Holyhead) twenty leagues from Great Britain, with 
Bangor to London 244 miles. With Welsh roads—a series of barren, 
dreary, mountainous ones, with difficulties of transit not in these railroad 
days to be credited, on the one hand, with voyages of the “‘ wind dead 
a-head,” as long and as perilous as now-a-days the same is from Ply- 
mouth to Gibraltar, on the other, can it be wondered at that the old 
saying, ‘‘No war the soldier starves,” might be aptly applied to the 
governing of Ireland at this time? For you must be aware that if there 
was no discord, turbulence, civil warfare, crime, or anarchy, wherein would 
be the use of statesmen and legislation? Until at last Ireland became 
thoroughly divided by parties and leagues from the prosperity of Old 
England. Surely if her people choose to live in turbulence and rebellion, 
and lothe thrift or any ideas of care, management, or method, why 
baik such “retiring-headed Solomons” of their desires when such a 
course would entail the loss of “ place and office,’ and, like Othello, their 
“ oceupation’s gone ?” 

But in so preaching, namely, in following the example of Great 
Britain, agitators would not only be advising the people to entail losses 
on themselves (the agitators), but equally so on the Messrs. Tapers and 
Tadpoles, and the o: woddx of the red tape departments, who always 
acknowledged favours received by the delicate little attentions of one 
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of the hundred-and-one “jobs” that assail you on every side in Ireland. 
Affairs at last were desperate, and the lower orders became too ignorant 
to judge, even had they been allowed the opportunity, of the Acts 
passed by the Imperial Parliament. Until no tale was too idle, no lie too 
exaggerated, but that these poor, deluded “children of Erin” were made 
to believe chief of all of course “the cruelty and tyranny of England.” 
At one time the peasants were to be tried by courts-martial instead of 
the courts of law, and if found guilty, to be strung up by hundreds; at 
another they were to be poisoned by the importation of Indian meal ; 
whilst to such lengths had this ignorance been fostered, that a rational 
jury brought in a verdict of wilful murder against the prime minister, 
Lord John Russell, because of the death of one poor creature from starva- 
tion, from the scarcity of provisions through the potato rot ! 

Children cry for the moon—savages for the sun—and the Irish then 
set up a howl for the dismemberment of Ireland from England. The 
repeal of the Union was the next popular fanaticism ; poets endeavoured 
to fire up the spirit of the nation in verses that one sadly laments were 
not written in a better cause ; novelists wrote of the bygone days of that 
golden era past with so high a colouring as to fire up maids and youths; 
politicians spoke powerfully but fanatically; and orators argued gravely, 
cleverly, but utterly on false premises: the people, hounded on, bayed 
for repeal just as children weep for the moon—savages for the sun. A 
large standing army had immediately to be poured into the country ; 
English dragoons and Scotch infantry came over; fresh levies of police 
(drilled and exercised as soldiers or the gendarmerie of France) had to 
be raised, until “the sword which our sovereign lady the queen” had 
committed into the hand of the lord-lieutenant, remained no longer the 
figurative one of Justice, but the stern reality of war. 

We must again revert to Great Britain to elucidate and assist our 
“state of Ireland.” Perhaps she had seldom enjoyed a_ brighter 
era of prosperity and wealth, and in consequence became the more the 
envy and jealousy of neighbouring kingdoms and states. She was busy 
girding her island with iron ways from north to south, from east to west. 
Her exports were large, her manufactories in full work, and her people 
well employed. Corn, and every other description of agricultural pro- 
duce, sold for remunerative prices, labour was dear, and parochial rates 
decreased to a wonderful extent, and, mirabile dictu! landlords were 
satisfied, and abstained from grumbling! Yet, with all this prosperity 
and wealth in Great Britain, Ireland was weeping and howling for its 
dismemberment from so great a kingdom, to become, forsooth, a pro- 
vince or a prey to France or Russia! Whilst England was falling 
down and Bae Brocton the molten image, Wealth, Ireland was blindly 
pursuing a feu follet in the name of Repeal. Whilst Ireland was 
leaving her fields untilled, her trade at a stand-still, and her people 
starving, to spout treason on platforms, or bray in the senate-house of 
dying on its floor for their country (as if such a suicide could be per- 
formed every evening, like the clown’s tumble in a Christmas pantomime), 
England was straining every nerve and thought to amass wealth, and 
colossal fortunes were made then in so short a time, as to savour rather 
of the fables of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, or old Herodo- 
tus’ stories, than plain, unvarnished history, and the encumbered estates 













of Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and \Cheshire, whose families hail ‘held sway 
over for generations to generations, passed ‘away ‘into ‘the ‘hands of the 
speculator and ist! 

God saw‘ fit, in His infinite wisdom, that:such asstate of things should 
not ‘last for ever! 

A few years antecedent Great Britam had passed, or rather:resumed, 
an Act, causing ‘cash payments to be paid on the Bank of England. This 
Act augmented the distress that now scourged the United Kingdom.* 
The crisis first broke out in Scotland. The Scotch had speculated 
largely in ‘railway shares ‘and ‘iron, the ‘former then the staple trade of 
Glasgow ; but, besides, many of the ‘“‘ Glasgow bodies” had their fortunes 
sunk in large possessions in the West Indies. The freedom of slavery, 
and the admission of slave-wrought sugar, had been gradually gnawing 
at the root of the commerce and prosperity of the'Caribbean Sea islands, 
until it now:eat its ‘way through, and fell with such a stunning effect, 
that we fervently trust it may never be the historian’s lot again to record. 
Proprietors of Jamaica property, who once had been in the receipt of four 
to five, or to twenty thousand sterlmg per annum, from their property in 
that island, found themselves credited in 1846 with as many pence! 
Nay, in many instances, we can positively assure our readers, the pro- 
prietors of West Indian property had to send out specie there, to save 
those islands from becoming total wildernesses. Glasgow, in 1846-7. 
became ‘totally bankrupt. The bankruptcy of so large a commercial town 
as Glasgow naturally had a corresponding effect on England, and the 
monetary crisis came, and the fall of the empire seemed:at hand. Unfor- 
tunately the mania for speculation had not confined itself to brokers, and 
merchants, and men on ’Change, but pervaded all ranks, and many a 
fair and noble dame, many a titled Jandowner had “ dabbled” in railway 
debentures, and now saw but too apparently their ruin staring them in 
the faee! The smash came, and for fashionable intelligence the Gazette 
succeeded ‘the Morning Post. 

In Ireland, of course, the effect would ‘have been slight had the 
dangers been ‘confined to a monetary crisis only; but a fearful plague and 
famine scourged the land from every side; in coarse but expressive words, 
“the poor Irish died off like rotten sheep.” Thousands and thousands 
were swept off the face of the earth, and a million ‘pounds sterling per 
month was sent to alleviate in some measure the national calamity from 
the Imperial Treasury,t besides a large sum in public and private 
donations. 

* * * * * . 

Providence is gracious'to man. He tempers mercy with justice, and 
maketh a way fir us to escape! At this time, then, when the fall of 
these realms seemed, like ancient Rome, to be inevitable, the Almighty 
in His infinite mercy revealed the treasures of nature in California. 

The great northern historian, Sir Archibald Alison, has informed us 


* “Tt tended only to augment the general distress, because it enhances the dis- 
proportion between the decreasing circulation and increasing numbers and trans- 
actions of mankind.”—Alison’s Hist. of Europe. 

+ Mr. Young stated in the House that 300,000 souls received relief from public 
works in Mayo alone in 1847.—Vide Hans. Debat., March 19, 1847. 
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that the “manufacturing districts, so far from increasing, are never able 
to maintain their own numbers, and that but for a constant immigration 
from rural localities, they would constantly decline in population.” This 
is strictly the case. The North and East Riding of Yorkshire keep up 
the supply for the West Riding, Lincolnshire and Cheshire for Lanea- 
shire, South Warwickshire for the North, and so on. The farm of a 
thousand acres in 1845 will not require more labourers in 1855. Its six 
labourers—say, for example—are as well able to do the work in ’55.as 
they were in 44; but perhaps each of those six labourers in these ten 
ears’ time has a son—a hale, strong lad, too—able to work as well as 

his father, with whom he must either divide the work, and reduce both 
labour and wages, or remain idle. There must be an outlet for the sur- 
plus population of agricultural districts. In Great Britain we have 
manufactories. In Ireland (purely agricultural) they have none, save a 
few isolated ones in the north of linen fabrics, worked chiefly by the 
Scotch ; for even the best poplins, for which Ireland has such ‘a world- 
wide fame, are all made in Norfolk or Spitalfields. 

An outlet for the excess of Irish population was wanted—an oulet 
was granted. Emigration to California, and afterwards to Australia.* 

Here we must retrace our steps. The battle of the dismemberment of 
the two kingdoms had to be fought. O’Connell had bequeathed it as a 
valuable heirloom to the posterity of Ireland! Bayonets and pikes were 
forged, arms and accoutrements fashioned, for no other purpose, so the 
end proved, than for the especial benefit of trade,t as in a few months 
these miserable fanatics were hunted from glen to glen, from mountain 
to mountain, from homestead to homestead, from cabin to cabin, and, in 
despairing frenzy, casting these very weapons of defence into the moun- 
tain torrents, or hiding them deep in quaking bogs—suing for mercy 
and for pity, and asking in bewailing tones for pardon, charity, and peace 
of an insulted and offended Government. “ Parva sunt foris armis nisi‘est 
concilium domum” is what the Latin grammar tells every schoolboy. And 
without a commissariat, with a foolish rabble, without ordnance, without 
knowledge—pitted against a regular army and a general who had done 
“the State some service” in the Peninsular wars— Smith O’Brien 
attempted to give battle to England ; and this after he had been kicked 
out of Limerick by an Irish mob but a few weeks previously.{ O’Brien’s 
fanatic attempt would have failed had his army been led by a Wellington 
or a Marlborough. 


* According to the Commissioners’ Report in 1851 (since nearly doubled 
annually), the emigration of Irish to New York was 163,256. 

+ “In the process of disarming the capital (Dublin), the quantity of arms seized 
by the police in the possession of the disaffected or ge en showed the 
extent of the insurrectionary preparations. There were seized 483 guns, 35 blun- 
derbusses, 433 pistols, 396 swords, 96 sword-canes, 92 pikes, 194 bayonets, 106 
daggers, 24 bullet-moulds, and 690 gun-stocks. What flasks of vitriol (Mr. 
Mitchell’s favourite engine of war) or other mortal tools heretofore unknown in 
civil strife were found, we have no exact information.” —Edin, Review, Jan., 1851. 

¢t April 29, 1848.—Riot in Limerick, Mitchell burnt in effigy, and Smith 
O’Brien severely wounded by the mob. Both had to be escorted out of the town 
by soldiers and police. July 29, same year, Smith O’Brien and the rebels totally 
defeated by a few Roman Catholic police in a cabbage-garden at Boulagh-com- 
mon, near Ballingarry. 
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On the 29th of July, 1848, the final blow was given to Repeal. On 
that day the greatest humbug of its age died ; but out of its ashes 
sprung another mighty evil, that is lasting even unto our present day, 
namely, Elections. Men, ruined and desperate, possessed of talent, 
mixed with cunning and shrewdness, sought for and obtained the 
suffrages of the people, who were hounded on by the priesthood, like some 
wild herd of buffaloes by hunger in the prairies, to bellow aloud! What 
they wanted they were unable to tell you. Parliament truckled to these 
representatives, not of the people but of the priesthood, and the great 
and glorious Constitution of England no longer stood the envy and 
admiration of the world for its free independence, but became almost 
totally dependent for its acts on the noisy vociferations of the “ Brass 
Band,” and, indirectly, the Church of Rome. Irish influence, amenable 
from its desperate circumstances to the smiles of the Treasury bench, fulmi- 
nated decrees, reprieved treason, and upset Cabinets. The county elec- 
tions were carried at the point of the bayonet,* members obtained their 
seats by every measure of bribery and corruption, and the road to office, 
we verily believe, lay through treason and conspiracy ably concealed, or 
as a reward for keeping loyal the factious class! 

If our reader’s memory will carry him back, he will recollect we made 
mention of a class of the aristocracy ‘‘ who kept themselves to them- 
selves.” We shall, in conclusion, treat of them. For long they battled 
manfully against their fate—hoped on until hope became sickened. Men 
came and asked for their daughters in marriage—younger sons had io be 
provided for. These marriage portions and the younger sons’ fortunes 
were left by will exceeding what in those times the property could bear. 
Sons followed the examples their fathers set them, and ccadbenbiied the 
estates. The next generation became extravagant, and raised money, 
until the supposed heir of eight thousand a year found the whole of his 
income swallowed up in mortgages and younger children’s jointures, and, 
in a pecuniary point of view, he was worse off than his younger brothers 
and sisters, for upon a rent-roll mortgaged above its actual receipts 
he had to be responsible for the law-suits, election squabbles, county 
subscriptions, and to keep up a staff of gardeners, grooms, butlers, foot- 
men, cooks, and harpies, without which no country gentleman’s esta- 
blishment is complete. And, to crown all, there was the ‘‘ agent ;”’ for 
no matter how small a man’s property is in Ireland, it is imperatively 
necessary, so he considers, that he should keep an agent, who never 
resigns the office except to become the actual owner of the property! 
Matters had now reached such a crisis, that the English Government had 
to interfere, and the Encumbered Estates Act was passed. We shall 
not further remark on this Act, which has only just been passed, than to 
give place here to those facts that have come within our own notice. 

A gentleman purchased a property in Ireland. He exceeded the last 
bid made for it by another party at the sale by five hundred pounds. 


_ ™ Even as late as 1852 the fatal catastrophe of Six-mile Bridge must be fresh 
in the memory of our readers, where that “upright judge” Perrin promulgated 
law directly at variance with the opinion of Mr. Edward Law, April Ist, 1801. 
We conclude Mr. Perrin’s opinion was not sound, but politic, and will be handed 
down with the other Irish traditions of the times. 
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This property was nominally estimated by the world at five thousand 
a year; the commissioners considered it would produce three thousand 
a year; his friends advised him and assured him it would, under good 
management, produce four thousand a year. The purchaser, a shrewd, 
clever merchant, invested in it as we have already mentioned, and from 
that hour he has never realised more than six hundred per annum, nor is 
he ever likely to receive more. The other instance is, where the com- 
missioners valued a property at tenpence per acre rental; a gentleman in- 
vested on this valuation, and at this time he is letting it for a pound an 
acre. It was a bleak, barren, uninviting spot, but with sufficient herbage 
to graze the black cattle of the district. 

Space compels us here to put a period on these remarks. Fools tell 
us the spirit of the Irish is broken; a fallacy too luminous to require 
confutation. In the language of her own, “ There is blood in Connaught 
yet!” She has risen like a pheenix from the ashes. For centuries and 
for ages she was bound in the chains of anarchy, rebellion, idolatry, po- 
verty, and sickness ; she has burst the bonds asunder, and in so doing 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy are gradually but surely losing their 
influence,* and the Protestant clergy regaining theirs, whilst those only 
whose spirits are broken are those who, not leving England Jess, or Ire- 
land more, but themselves best of all, have now had their treachery and 
hypocrisy laid bare to the world, and behold their poor victims become 
great, glorious, and free! 

California and the United States are open to those whose frames and 
constitutions are not gifted with the dogged determination of overcoming 
every obstacle, like the Anglo-Saxons. For the latter, there is the vast 
district of Australia, where the women at least are always acceptable, 
for the men want wives in the gold-fields of Australia. At home, in 
Ireland, the exports of linen fabrics have been in great demand ; no 
strikes have stopped their mills; cattle, sheep, and corn are now at re- 
munerative prices ; labour is approaching the favourite Manchester c 
of “ a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work ;” and as soon as landlords 
and masters have to give ten to twelve shillings a week to their labourers, 
which they undoubtedly will, they will be compelled to make it their 
duty to see the labourer gives a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wages. 
Once instil this into the Irishman, and what, pray, to prevent his equalling 
any other nation in the world? But it was the bad pay, and the maudlin 
false sympathy of the masters who paid so badly, that instilled into the 
minds of the Irish that they could mot work. Solomon, the wisest mo- 
narch of the universe, points out that the bringing-up of the child is the 
great essential of the man. Bring up an Irish child to deceive, he will 
deceive all his life; bring it up to theft, it will end at the gallows-tree ; 
bring it up in laziness, vermin, and dirt, and it will be the Irishman of 
1847 for evermore. A new era has dawned on Ireland; Englishmen 
and Scotchmen have come over to farm ; the yeoman, and the amateur, 
and the farmer, find no place so cheap to farm in as the ‘* Emerald Isle ;” 


* A gentleman travelling in the best-managed part of the county of Kilkenny 
was informed, on reliable authority, that the money sent from America by the 
Irish emigrants for their friends at home is now invariably sent to the landlord 
or his agent, and never to the priest. 
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but yet withal the most cheering and comforting is, that her pauper 
relief is yearly decreasing. We give the last statistics : 


In workhouse. Out-door. Total. 





Numbers receiving relief, Oct.16, 1852  . 113,292 2,518 115,810 
Ditto, Oct.16,1853 .  . . ~. ~~ 80,799 2047 82846 


Making a diminution of 32,964 souls in twelve months. In 1849, the 
poor-law expenditure had reached 2,177,6510., it has now come down to 
800,000/. per annum. Long may Ireland go on and prosper! Long 
may she have such agitators as Dargan, such benefactors as the hero of 
the peace palace of industry and art! Long may she improve the habits 
of thrift, and forethought, and sobriety, her people this year have evinced! 
Long may she struggle out of the slough of ignorance and brutality into 
which she has been lured! Long may her resident aristocracy throw off 
the false pride and extravagance with which they had heretofore been 
imbued ; and, with the acknowledged beauty of the ladies, let every 
Englishman join hand and heart with their fellow-countrymen, the poor 
resuscitated lrish, and say with her poet, Moore— 


Hail, Hibernia! 
Pride of the ocean, 
First gem of the sea! 








IMPRESSIONS. 


I REMEMBER a friend of mine once speaking of an impressionable 
person, and likening her to a grand piano, the notes of which needed 
only to be touched to give immediate response, so that she was at the 
mercy of every hand who chose to call forth from it either discord or 
harmony. This, like other truths, is still mingled with error, for impres- 
sions, however easily they may be received, are more or less in all charac- 
ters under the dominion of sense, reason, and toleration. The world 
could never go on for a single day if all impressions were to be received 
and acted upon as truths. This is one reason, perhaps, why we are apt to 
give sudden impressions the name of prejudices. Still they exist all the 
same: let them once take root, and they are imperishable. Nay, I have 
known this carried so far, that even when a sensible person has been con- 
vinced that he has acted under a wrong impression, he has yet never been 
entirely able to throw off his first convictions. First impressions are a 
curious thing—‘‘they always come right in the end,” says the philosopher ; 
and so I believe we should find it could we all live long enough to prove 
the assertion. After all, may there not be in this somewhat of a mag- 
netic sympathy? The doctrine of electro-biology is entirely one of im- 
pressions. The communication with the brain of the victim being 
entirely cut off by the pressure of a particular nerve on the of the 
operator, he is thus placed wholly under his dominion, and the impres- 
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sions of his (the operator’s) mind become, in fact, the property of the 
person who is acted upon ; with only this difference, that as he is cut off 
from sense whereby to regulate his movements, he is, in fact, a mere tool 
in the hands of the operator. 

Whether this has anything to do with our involuntary impressions [ 
know not, but it shows at least their strength and power. ‘The pleasure, 
for instance, that we feel in the society of some people, and the irritation 
caused us by others, may. all rank under this same influence. There is a 
lady of my acquaintance who has. a peculiarly warm, impulsive, and im- 
pressionable nature. She has several children, and has, I believe, an 
equal affection for them all; and yet she has told me frequently, that 
when suffering under the influence of nervous irritability, so that she has 
avoided as jarring upon her the sights and sounds of her household, one 
alone amongst her children has had the power to soothe her. She 
describes this child’s little warm, velvet palms, and clear, innocent, won- 
dering-looking, grey-blue eyes, as having a strange mesmeric influence 
upon her. ‘The presence of this child is never disturbing; either in study 
or recreation. Her others are fine-tempered, merry children, but some- 
times, to use her own expression, “they fidget her to death.” She has 
with them a kind of covert irritation that she represses; but with the 
child I have mentioned she never feels it, though he may be asking her a 
thousand questions even when: she is: most deeply engaged. I know a 
gentleman also, a clever, energetic, inexhaustless character. If he is 
fretted or worried: by something’ untoward, one boy alone of his family 
seems to divine it. He rises, steals gently behind where his father is 
sitting, and passing his.hand.caressingly through his hair, keeps up a sort 
of gentle friction of the crown of his head, which: has the immediate effect 
of quieting him. Whence come, then, these unknown sympathies? And 
do they indeed rank under-the head of impressions ? 

I could mention also similar cases of undefined: dislike. - I know one 
lady, for instance, who conceived thus: a: violent aversion for her sister-in- 
law. She was living with them, and was so amiable, that quarrelling 
with her was impossible ; but she happened to have a somewhat: yauche 
manner and an ugly habit of shuffling her feet, and sometimes snorting 
through her nose. They were little tricks that she perhaps now found it 
impossible to break through; but the impression they created was in- 
effaceable. ‘They grated perpetually against the lady’s nerves. If she 
sat in the same room with her, determined not to look at her, she yet fede 
she was shuffling her feet about, and heard her snort even in her sleep. 
The very rustle of her silk gown became odious to her, for it was a signal 
she was entering; and, in fact, she gave such perpetual offence by her 
very presence, that it ended in a division of the household, the impression 
on the lady’s mind having only become stronger from the very means she 
had used to uproot it. 

Are we then the creatures of circumstances? some one may ask, or 
would there not be more judgment shown if we set ourselves regularly to 
battle against these our undefined likes and dislikes. Wall they not grow 
stronger upon us for being yielded to, and end at last in being our very 
masters? It is a curious question to answer; and yet we must say, can- 
didly, that we somewhat incline to the doctrine of voluntary impressions. 
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In this age, when mind speaks to mind through mesmerism, clairvoyance, 
crystal seeing, &c. ; or, rather, when the spiritualism of ideas have been 
more fully considered and allowed (for that it has existed the same in all 
ages cannot be disputed), I think we can understand better these tele- 
graphic messengers of the soul, who, even at our first introduction to what 
we find a kindred spirit, whisper to our senses that there is sympathy 
between us. I go even further. I think, if we are destined to know in 
future life any person who will exercise upon our minds peculiar influ- 
ence, we are aware, almost at the moment we make that acquaintance, of 
the presence of a master-spirit that has crossed our path. Sometimes, 
even, we have a presentiment of it beforehand, so that if we hear a charac- 
ter discussed, or a name familiar to the world in general, of which we 
are personally ignorant, brought into common parlance, we have a sort of 
foreknowledge that if this person crosses our path that our spirits will 
harmonise. The doctrine of impressions, however, applies more peculiarly 
to what is vulgarly called “falling in love;” there our spirit recognises 
instantly the dream-vision of his thoughts, and, as a natural consequence, 
his affections are at once surrendered. Should, however, this idea of his 
mind be indifferent to his addresses, or under the present dominion of 
some more potent influence he will not be able to realise in a union the 
happy fulfilment of his impressions, but they will not the less have 
affected him materially, and we doubt if in any other future attachment 
or impression that may be made on his mind he will be able to realise 
the same amount of happiness as the one in which he was first disap- 
pointed. We do not, of course, speak of the light fancies of the moment, 
or those high-coloured imaginations of the mind that both men and 
women are so apt to picture according to their own desires, and then to 
yield homage to under the delusion they are worshipping real flesh 
and blood, when, in fact, they are but bowing down before the painted 
pictures of a heated brain. 

Enough, however, of “impressions.” We are as yet but in the very 
infancy of our acquaintance with them. Time will show the power such 
influences have over the human mind; and in the future eras of education 
we may be taught how we are to use instead of abusing these inborn 
gifts, and how much of responsibility the impressions created by our 


actions may have upon our brotherhood, and through them, indeed, upon 
the whole civilised creation. 
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EXPIATION : A TALE OF THE REIGN OF TERROR. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


By Henry Cooke. 


V. 
THE BROTHERS. 


Paivirre was slightly acquainted with the gaoler of the Luxembourg, 
who knew him to be chief of a section, and a captain in the national 
guard. ‘ Well, citizen,” said the latter, ‘‘dost thou wish to see the 
ex-count ?” 

‘‘ Not particularly,” replied Philippe, with affected indifference ; “ but 
my comrade, a staunch republican, wishes to have a few minutes’ conver- 
sation with him if you have no objection.” 

“‘ None in the world,” replied the gaoler, examining the chevalier with 
more curiosity than distrust ; ‘‘ your comrade is just in time—we guillotine 
to-morrow !” 

“To-morrow !” cried the chevalier, with horror. 

“The revolutionary tribunal sits to-morrow at all events. I shall be 
sorry to lose the ex-count, for, to give the devil his due, he is most liberal 
with his money.” . 

“I wish to be alone with him for a quarter of an hour,” said the 
chevalier, as he glided two gold pieces into the man’s hand, and in the 
mean time I hope that you and citizen Philippe will drink my health in 
the best wine the house affords.” 

The gaoler, who was a professed toper, made no objection to this pro- 
position, and the three men proceeded along the corridor. 

“Tt is me,” said Philippe, as he put his head into the count’s cell: 
‘“‘T bring you a person whom I think you would like to see.” 

Thus saying, he pushed the chevalier into the cell, and the door was 
locked upon the two brothers. 

“ What brings you to Paris, Robert?” said the count, coldly, as he 
held out his hand to his brother. 

“Ernest,” replied the latter, with emotion, “ I come to save you !” 

“To save me?” said the count, ironically. Indeed! how do you mean 
to set about it ?” 

‘‘ What matters, provided I succeed: moreover, did you not write that 
with money ‘i 

“Hold!” cried the count, angrily. ‘Has the countess had the im- 
prudence to show you my letter?” 

*‘T only saw that part of it which stated that a hundred thousand francs 
was necessary to secure your meer 

‘¢T believe I said something of the kind. But at any rate Madame de 
Chaville has acted with unpardonable lightness in showing you a letter 
which I wrote for her alone, and I am exceedingly displeased-——” 

“Brother! brother!” cried Robert, “why distress yourself about a 
letter which I was not to read, when your life is at stake!” 

“ Don’t dictate to me, monsieur,” replied the count, sharply. ‘ You 
forget the respect which is due to your elder brother.” 
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“T am always ready to render unto Cesar the things which are 
Cesar’s,” said Robert; “ but at the same time I cannot hel feeling 
astonished, that at such a moment you should take to heart a Gendt 
—yes, brother, a bagatelle !” 

“A bagatelle!’ interrupted the count, angrily. “ You forget who 
you are speaking to, monsieur. I wrote to Madame de Chaville a confi- 
dential letter, which was not intended for you to see.” 

“ On my salvation, brother, I am as innocent as the child unborn of 
the contents of your letter, except that part of it which related to your 
arrest, and the sum of money you required to set you free. My mind was 
occupied with that one thought. I said to myself ‘I must go!’ and I 
left immediately, with my mother’s consent. She would have come her- 
self, had you not requested her to remain at Coblentz.” 

“] thank you for your zeal, Robert,” replied the count, coldly. “ Sit’ 
down, and let us speak of our friends at Coblentz.” 

“Let us speak first of you, brother, and of the means of saving you.” 

“Oh! don’t disturb yourself about that!’’ replied the count, tapping 
his snuff-box; “ you have the money you say ?” 

“ Not yet, but I can obtain it immediately if necessary.” 

“No hurry—no hurry at all. They ask a hundred thousand francs, the 
sharks! I won’t give more than forty thousand.” 

“ Forty thousand, or a hundred thousand, or more, is not a point to 
debate, provided you can escape in safety to the frontier. Tell me the 

rson who undertakes to secure your safety, and this evening you shall 

free.” 

“‘ How excited you are! There is no hurry, I tell you. Besides, I 
don’t intend to leave Paris immediately. I must have an interview with 
the chiefs of my party, to instruct them how to act during my absence. I 
have not decided upon withdrawing. A great crisis is at hand. A new 
state of things may arise at any moment, and it is highly desirable I 
should be on the spot. Oh! you don’t know what has taken place this 
last year. Our committee is in daily communication with London, 
Coblentz, and La Vendée: we have friends everywhere, even in the heart 
of the republican government. The people are ripe for a revolt. At the 
first movement they will join our party, and ery ‘ Vive le Roi ?” 

** What infatuation !” cried Robert, amazed at the air of conviction 
with which his brother spoke—“ what infatuation! How can you be so 
blind to what is passing around us! You think the republic tottering 
when it has never been more firmly based, when it ie conspiracies 
and conspirators.” 

*“ Zounds!” interrupted the count, fiercely, “have you the audacity 
to avow yourself a republican before me? It is an imsult to me, an 


insult to your mother, and to the memory of your father. Silence! 
silence !” 


“ Brother, you are heated! Let the matter drop,” replied Robert, who 
coloured violently. “I did not come here to-day to avow my political 
creed. I deplore the excesses which are daily committed ; every good 
citizen must deplore them.” 

“Cant! the whining cant of the most dangerous enemies of the monar- 
chy! They deplore excesses forsooth! that is to say, they find no fault with 
the arrests of the suspected, the atrocious barbarities practised against 
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poor women and children, the wholesale butcheries of the essays, | 
tribunal. Damnation !—wretch! have you sworn to dishonour us 
then ?” 

“To dishonour you!” cried the chevalier, who turned pale with 


r. 

“ Yes: to dishonour us by your revolutionary principles ; by your vulgar 
and abominable notions of what you term liberty, equality, and fraternity 
Fudge !” 

« Enough, enough,” cried Robert, grasping the count’s arm violently. 
“ You treat me odiously ; but—but you are my brother, and I pardon 

ou.” 

- Iam your elder brother, monsieur,” replied the count, haughtily, 
“and I ought to speak to you as I now speak.” 

“ You ought not to wound me—you ought not to overwhelm me with 
your injustice, brother, for I have done nothing to merit these bitter re- 
proaches. But believe me,” he added, after a pause, “ it will be better to 
avoid these acrimonious discussions, which only embitter us against each 
other. If you have misinterpreted my thoughts or words, I retract, and 
I entreat you to forget them, as I forget the insults you have heaped 
upon me.” 

- Although we are brothers, monsieur, I no longer knew you as such 
from the moment you joined the terrorists—the monsters who disgrace 
humanity.” 

“You doubtless know me very imperfectly if you suppose for a mo- 
ment I could have sympathy, or even tolerance, for your ies and execu- 
tioners. Why have I come to Paris? Is it not alone on your account, 
ungenerous, ungrateful man ?” 

“ I did not want you to come. I wrote to Madame de Chaville to send 
me a sum of money; I had no oceasion for you 

“‘ And by whom could she have sent it, if not by me? Philippe, it is 
true, could have found this sum which I am going to deliver to the per- 
son you name, in order that you may obtain your liberty. It is hidden 
in the Hotel de Chaville, and as our mother has explained to me the pre- 
cise spot, I shall have no difficulty in finding it.” 

“Robert, I forbid you to seek this money until I authorise you to do 
so,” said the Count de Chaville, severely. 

‘¢ But our mother sent me to Paris expressly for that purpose. 

“You will fulfil Madame de Chaville’s orders when I consider the time 
fitting.” 

“But, my brother, the moments are precious. Remember that to- 


morrow——” 


‘“T know that to-morrow I shall, doubtless, appear before the revo- 
lutionary tribunal; but I am not yet condemned.” 

‘“‘ What! would you hear your condemnation pronounced? Madness! 
Brother, I implore, in the name of our mother, who confided to me this 
delicate mission—I implore you not to delay an hour.” 

“ We will first see the result of my trial. I don’t think it very probable 
that the jurors of the revolutionary tribunal will convict me, I have it 
on good authority that there are royalists amongst them.” 

% ible !’ 

“] think differently. The royalists are more numerous than is gene- 
2L2 
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rally supposed. I will run the chance of this trial, and declare boldly 
what I am, what I have done, what 1 wish.” 

« As much as to say that you are resolved upon death.” 

«“ My determination is fixed,” said the count, coldly, as he drew from 
his bosom a miniature portrait of Louis XVII., and kissed it respectfully. 
“ T have sworn to shed the last drop of my blood in the king’s service, 
and to revenge the martyrdom of his august father. I shall die upon the 
scaffold with as much honour as upon the field of battle.” 

*‘ Beware, my brother, beware how you show that portrait! It would 
seal your fate beyond redemption. For Heaven’s sake listen to reason 
and common sense! You must leave this place at once; you must quit 
Paris. Tell me to whom I am to pay the hundred thousand francs for 
your deliverance.” 

“J tell you that the money must remain where it is until I have de- 
cided in what way I shall employ it.’’ 

“ And to what better purpose could you employ it than in purchasing 
your life and liberty ?” 

*‘T may have occasion for it to pay the royalist journals, to furnish arms 
and ammunition to the Vendean army, to save another prisoner, whose 
fate interests me more than my own, the unfortunate Louis XVII.” 

“ These are noble and generous sentiments, which I appreciate, brother, 
although I do not share them. But your life is dear to us: my poor 
mother would never survive your loss.” 

‘My life is worth nothing if useless to my king and my country, 
Robert ; I would cheerfully sacrifice it in defending the throne and 
altar.” 

“ Of what avail would be a useless sacrifice, Ernest ?” replied Robert, 
moved by this burst of enthusiastic heroism; “reserve this devotion, 
reserve this courage, until it can be expended to some purpose. I won’t 
yen to any man in generous feelings; I admire, from the bottom of my 

eart I-admire your noble devotion to the cause you serve. I estimate at 
its full value your fidelity to what you call your duties to your king and 
country; but at the same time, Ernest, there are other duties which you 
ought not to neglect—that of consoling your poor mother, who bewails 
ae absence—that of obeying her orders, and she orders you to return 
to her.” 

“Certainly, there are other duties besides those which my title of 
royalist impose on me,” said the count, with melancholy; “ there is one 
especially which I regret not having accomplished, and my present 
situation makes my regrets still more poignant, for I may be dead to- 
morrow.” 

“No, Ernest—no, you will live to close our mother’s eyes,” said 
Robert, with emotion ; “she loves but you in the world!” 

“T ought to have married in order to perpetuate my name,” resumed 
the count, with a sigh, and as if speaking to himself—“ yes, I ought to 
have married, and if I have not done so, it is because I always hoped 
that the revolution would finish one day or another, and that I should 
espouse Mademoiselle d’Auton, when our poor France again became 
catholic and monarchical.” 

“ Mademoiselle d’Auton !’”? murmured the chevalier, in amazement ; 
‘*did you say Mademoiselle d’ Auton ?” 
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Certainly ; I should have married her two years ago if I had not pre- 
ferred awaiting the restoration of royalty.” 

The chevalier started to his feet, a | laid his hand upon his brother’s 
arm. : 

“You would have married Louise!” he cried—‘ Louise, the daughter 
of the Marquis d’Auton !” 

*‘ Are there two families of the same name ?” demanded the count, 
drily. “It is the daughter of Madame de Chaville’s friend, the excel- 
lent Marquis d’Auton, whom I intend to marry if they do not guillotine 
me,” he added, laughing. ‘This marriage has been decided upon for 

ears.” 
arr For years!” repeated the chevalier, with increasing astonishment and 
emotion. “Whence comes it that I knew nothing of it ?” 

*¢ Am I in the habit, brother, of consulting you, of asking your advice 
upon such arrangements as I may choose to form? I zagent even to 
have spoken to you about this, although it is an affair decided upon : but 
as the marriage may be still om aa E 

“It shall never take place!” shouted Robert, furiously. . 

“Never take place ?” repeated his astonished brother. ‘And why?” 

‘Why? because I love her!” cried Robert, whose heart seemed in 
his eyes. 

* You love her! What do I care!” replied the count, scornfully. 

“What do you care? Ah! you would doubtless care little about 
causing my death, or rendering an amiable girl wretched who does not 
love you!” 

“ What do I care, I tell you !” shouted the count, vehemently. “‘ What- 
ever you may say or do, I will marry this lady, whose name, birth, and 
fortune render her a suitable match for a man of my rank and position in 
life. I shall marry her with her father’s consent, and with the entire 
approbation of my mother.” 

“ You shall never marry her!” cried Robert, out of breath. ‘1 would 
slay you first !” 

‘“< Thee, wretch !” shouted the count, foaming with rage; ‘ but, before 
becoming a fratricide, receive this punishment from the hand of thy 
eldest brother, who represents thy father, and who curses thee as a vile 
and cowardly revolutionist!” 

Thus saying, he struck his brother a violent blow on the face with his 
open hand. 

Robert, on receiving this outrageous insult, advanced towards the 
count with outstretched hands as if to strangle him. But suddenly he 
paused, and seemed for the moment to turn all his rage upon himself. 
The altercation had reached the gaoler’s ears. He opened thedoor. The 
two antagonists stood regarding each other in silence. Philippe saw at a 
glance what had occurred. 

“‘ Begone!’’ he said, to Robert de Chaville, whom he pushed out of the 
cell with a roughness which the gaoler took for brutality. “They are 
about to take your friend to the Conciergerie !”” 

“ He is no friend of mine,” replied the chevalier, casting a look of bitter 
reproach upon the count. 

The latter responded by a scornful smile, and thus the two brothers 
separated. 


1”? 
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Exasperated by the insults he had received, the chevalier left the prison 
in a state of agitation that he could scarcely control. Unhappily he saw 
Rousteau in the street, and, notwithstanding a presentiment of evil which 
counselled him to fly, he advanced and accosted him. 

‘* My dear chevalier,” said the latter, with affected cordiality, “I am 
delighted to see you in Paris again. I know you to be a staunch sup- 
om of our glorious republic, but as to that proud aristocrat, your 

r ”> 


** Speak not to me of him! I disown him,” interrupted the chevalier, 
warmly ; ‘I have no longer a brother !” 

“You won’t have after to-morrow, at all events,” said Rousteau, with 
a chuckle. ‘ Youdo well to disown him ; he is a proud, untamed aris- 
tocrat, and the sooner his head is off the better.” 

“ Do you think, then, that he will be condemned ?” demanded Robert, 
with sadness. 

**Guillotined, you mean,” replied the commissary, with a ferocious 
smile. 

Rousteau, knowing Robert’s weak point, then turned the conversation 
adroitly upon play. He had often victimised the chevalier on former 
occasions, and he thought that he might still perhaps be worth the 
plucking. 

“T have made quite a fortune at play since you left,” he observed ; 
“the fickle goddess has smiled upon me.” 

‘Play !” exclaimed the chevalier, with surprise ; “why, I thought 
there was no more gold in France!”’ 

‘No more gold!” cried Rousteau, as he pulled a handful of louis-d’ors 
out of his pocket—* what do you call that?” 

“ Not assignats, certainly,” said the chevalier, who also produced some 
gold pieces. “I will stake this: I merely wish to see if I have still a 
chance.” 

“Tam your man,” replied Rousteau; “ but you can’t expect todo much 
with a paltry sum like that.” 

“T have a large sum at my disposal,” said Robert, who at that moment 
pa of the money which his mother had confided to him for a very 

ifferent . . 

“ Say ao so!” cried Rousteau, whose eyes twinkled with avidity. 
“Now mark !” he added, in a confidential tone, “ if you choose to come 
with me I will introduce you into a private gaming-house, where I have 
yen ey, and in which enormous sums are constantly changing 

, 

“ I will accompany you,” cried the chevalier, eagerly ; “I will try my 
luck one last time.” 

“ TI need scarcely say,” resumed Rousteau, coughing and hawking as if 
his lungs were coming up—“ I need scarcely tell you, that if you lose a 

sum than you now have in your pocket, you will be expected to pay 
it the same night.” 

“I give you my word of honour for the prompt payment of any sum 
T lose, replied the chevalier, whose mind was wholly possessed by the 
demon of play. ‘‘I will go with you at once.” 

“A moment, chevalier; I have to enter a dozen aristocrats on the 
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gaol-book for trial to-morrow. Wait for me here; I will rejoin you 
immediately.” 

At these words Robert de Chaville felt his blood tingle in his veins ; 
he knew that his brother would be included in this list for trial, but the 
unworthy treatment which he had received from this unnatural brother 
had exasperated him to such a degree that he felt at that moment almost 
indifferent to his fate. A tear, however, gathered in his eye when he 
thought that he could never again appear alone before his mother. Re- 
morse racked his heart when he reflected that he was about to risk at 
the gaming-table the money which she had confided to him to save his 
brother. But, alas! his ruling passion gained the ascendancy over his 
better feelings. This fatal passion was now to be his ruin; he had 
striven against it in former years, and there were some hopes at one time 
that he would conquer it, but latterly he had yielded to it with a reckless- 
ness which made him regardless of all consequences. Thus it ever is 
with those who cannot or will not resist temptation in the onset. C’es¢ 
le premier pas qui cotite: 

He who first sins, like he who walks on ice, 
Goes trembling down the slippery paths of vice ; 


At first thrice cautious, but the fear got o’er, 
He walks on boldly, and looks back no more. 











INCIDENTS OF A SEA VOYAGE. 
XXVII. 


THE BIG GUN OF BATAVIA, 


THERE is a field about three-quarters of an English mile from the city 
of Batavia, in the middle of which there is a huge cannon lying prostrate. 
This piece of ordnance has so large a bore, that you aol most creep 
into it, and nobody knows whence it came, or who brought it there. 
The natives, however, believe that it was carried down one night by 
supernatural agency, and placed in its present condition ; and they have 
a common saying, that it hie a wife at Bantam, alluding to the fact that 
there is another gun of the same bore and size at Bantam. This cannon 
is resorted to by the Batavian married ladies who wish to be as ladies do 
who love their lords, for they firmly believe that if a woman who has no 
children will sleep by the side of the huge cannon, that she will be 
granted children e deity of the cannon; and for this purpose they 
bring offerings of fruit and flour, and place them on the cannon. 

The Malay boatmen make little paper tubes, in which they place a 
small portion of the tobacco use, which resembles excessively com- 
mon hay-seed, and smoke it in this form. They have all of them a belief 
in the metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls into animals after 
death ; and one of them told me one day, “ Dat monkey, dat was old 
man once on a time!” I saw one day a boat full of monkeys, of all 
sizes. They are great nuisances, wanting you to “ Buy monkey,” “ Bu 
parrot,” of ‘hich birds they have a prone in cages, ~ “ Buy dian: 5 
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They sell. the pretty little Javanese sparrows. Prince’s Strait is, 
however, the place where they torment a ~~ the most to buy their 
annoying the captains of the vessels sailing in or out with their 
entreaties. In Adelaide we could have purchased for a shilling apiece 
those beautiful mats made by the New Zealanders of differently coloured 
straw ; and here at a cheap rate you might purchase monkeys, birds, 
shells, &c., as keepsakes. The different languages spoken here—the 
guttural tones of the Dutch, the smooth accents of the Malays, the Chinese 
uttering their monosyllabic words, and the various foreigners, all make a 
succession of strange sounds, which adds to the interest inspired by 
Batavia itself, with its harbour thronged by shipping, and its taunt- 
masted men-of-war, with their marines, clad in white coat and trousers, 
pacing up and down, and their Malay seamen and European officers, 
to all of which may be added the chattering of the captive monkeys, and 
the screams of the imprisoned green parrots. 


XXVIII. 


BATAVIA-——-THE OLD TOWN AND THE NEW. 


Come on! yet pause! Behold us now 
Beneath the bamboo’s arched bough, 
Where gemming oft that sacred gloom 
Glows the geranium’s scarlet bloom,* 
And winds our path through many a bower 
Of fragrant tree and giant flower. 

The Ceiba’s crimson pomp display’d 

O’er the broad plantain’s humbler shade, 
And dusk anana’s prickly glade; 

While o’er the brake, so wild and fair, 
The betel waves his crest in air.—HeseEr. 

Tue bad repute of Batavia for fever arises from three causes. Imprimis, 
the excessive heat of the sun; secondly, the numerous canals ; thirdly, 
the low situation of the old town ; add to this the odoriferous smell of the 
landing-place, and you have as fair grounds for infectious diseases existing 
as at New Orleans, or any other city similarly unfortunately circumstanced. 
It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that sailors belonging to ships fresh 
from Europe should fall victims to the pestilence, when after a long voy- 
age they go ashore, and perhaps at the time in an ill habit of body from 
salt meat and want of fresh provisions, go rioting and racketing about, 
drinking arrack too plenteously, and that in the very teeth of the insidi- 
ous malady. I do not at all doubt but that if Europeans were to adopt 
proper precautions even in the old town itself, they would stand a very 
good chance of never having fever, keeping a good circulation of air 
through their houses, and avoiding excesses. It is a pleasant place enough 
if we could get over the idea of sickness ; you live among a people not 
debased by superstition and bigotry, like the South American creole, but 
who profess the reformed faith, and are neat toa fault. Oh! these quaint 


old mynheers, with their meerschaums and red-tiled roofs, and canals, and 
gardens blooming with tropic luxuriance, and harbour flanked by sand- 
banks and Celestials, who build vehicles of all sorts; for be it known, 
gentle reader, the Chinese are the coachmakers of Batavia! 


* A shrub, whose deep scarlet flowers very much resemble the geranium, and 
thence called the Indian geranium. ry 
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The scene which the harbour of Batavia presented to our eyes was the 
more singular, from its contrast to Port Wakefield and Adelaide. 
Imagine a great lake surrounded by low shores and dotted by beautifully 
wooded islands, and upon this lake fancy all sorts of boats and vessels, 
from the piroque of the Chinese boatmen, or the boat, square-sterned, and 
bow tapering almost to a point, whose tall mast supports a huge lateen 
sail, and which a tall Chinaman, clad in jacket and trousers, with pig- 
tail floating o’er his backsteers, regardless of the huge rudder, perforated 
by three or four apertures of a form like the ace of diamonds on a pack 
of cards, by a long paddle at the corner of the stern, to the man-of- 
war, with his square yards and ensign drooping over the taffrail to the 
water below. Here sails a piroque, the hull turning up at either end, 
and terminating in carved peaks, while stepped to one of the thwarts 
rises a bamboo mast; and fore and aft across this spar run two long, light 
yards, between which is a sail stretched, and a native steering the light 
skiff by a paddle at one side, while a single stay supports the mast to 
windward. Again, a piroque of a different rig flies past, a lugsail 
fastened to the mast like a yacht’s mainsail by halyards reeved through 
two pulleys, and a light awning over the stern-sheets, with a sort of ‘lash 
board to keep off the spray; and all around the low-lying shores, fringed 
with trees, the ‘‘ feathery” palm waving its light leaves, and the houses of 
the mynheers rising here and there through a forest of tropical vegeta- 
tion. You cannot perceive the city itself from the harbour. 

These placid waters, tranquil and smiling as they look, yet bear de- 
struction in their bosom. No sooner does a ship enter the harbour than 
myriads of worms attack her hull, and boring above her copper, they 
perforate the planks by an opening not bigger than a pinhole, and then 
eat, and tunnel, and undermine the wood, so that when she reaches home, 
the planks which they attack will be found quite rotten, and have to be 
taken out. I learn that in some of the still lagoons of the Spanish 
Main the sea absolutely swarms with these destructive worms ; a deadly 
enemy they are to the hull that has to experience the seas round the 
Cape, or the squalls of the Zone of Calms. 

In Batavia, the Dutch tax the natives very heavily; they oblige even 
the fruitsellers in the streets to pay for a license, and the Malay boatmen 
and natives have to submit to an impost before they can ply for hire; of 
course, this makes the Dutch very unpopular, and to give an instance of 
the hatred which the natives bear to their masters, when a twenty-six gun 
brig, belonging to the Dutch, was seized by the Malay pirates off the 
coast of Borneo, and all the crew massacred, as soon as the news reached 
the harbour the Malay boatmen began to laugh and speak of the deed to 
us with great pride and gusto, winding up their eulogiums of the pirates 
by informing us that “ they like English much more” than their Dutch 
masters. The recollection of the halcyon days of English rule and Sir 
Stamford Raffles’ wise government will linger many a year amid the na- 
tives of Java, and especially in the province of Jacatra, in which Batavia 
lies, and which is immediately under the jurisdiction of the Dutch. I 
wonder will the natives crowd round the departing ship of any Dutch 
governor and heap Ais deck with flowers and fruit ! 

Glancing across the harbour you see far off the shore, clothed with 
foliage, some six to seven miles distant from your anchorage, and here it 
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is that the city of Batavia is situated. You jump into a native boat and 
hasten up the river, having crossed the bay, and at last you land amid a 
crowd of carriages and vehicles which are ready for hire, and you enter 
one and set off on an excursion, for walking here is not to be thought of, 
the excessive heat putting a veto upon that mode of locomotion. 

The city of Batavia consists of the old city and the new; when you 
enter the old quarter you see fine shops, crowded with all sorts of goods, 
evidently driving a very lucrative trade; and here you will see the 
Chinese merchants of Batavia and the mercantile men’s establishments. 
You find yourself standing in a large street shaded by trees, after the 
manner of the old Dutch towns, and flanked by canals. These canals 
are the receptacles for all the slops of the houses, and you may then 
imagine how dangerous their waters under a sultry sun must prove to the 
health of the mhabitants. 

You wander through the old town; here you see the almond-eyed 
Chinese behind his wares, eager to make the wealth which will transport 
him and his beloved rupees back in one of those lofty junks to his native 
land, away from the taxing barbarians. The new town is different from 
the old. As your ponies trot along, you enter upon a scene which en- 
chants the eye with its novelty—groups of palm-trees, bananas, and 
tufted cocoa-nut trees cluster round each house, and environ it in a 
delightful shade. How cool, how delicious, these tall cocoa and palm 
trees, waving their tops in the gentle breeze, which tempers the burning 
heat; and the beauty of the heavens overhead, and the exquisitely neat 
Dutch houses, and the Asiatic costume of the passers by, all make up a 
picture interesting from its strangeness. You gaze at the governor’s 
palace, and pass along through copper-coloured natives, and past vehicles 
in which luxuriate the Dutch gentry while they rattle by, and you admire 
the lofty and grand edifice in which are transacted the affairs of state 
of the colony; and at last you drive back again, and embark on board 
the craft awaiting to receive you, and dart along towards your ship lying 
midst crowds of vessels of every nation, people, and flag. 

There is great amusement to be had at Batavia in the shape of pony 
carriages, which may be hired for the “ consideration” of a rupee per 
diem, and which you may, if it please you, drive yourself, accompanied 
by the proprietor of the vehicle for safety sake. These little carriages 
are drawn by a pair of the prettiest little ponies imaginable, and are 
much frequented by sailors anxious for a drive midst rural scenery. 

To return to the Sidon The low-lying shores give this beautiful sheet 
of water arather melancholy aspect, but when the sun sinks behind the dis- 
tant mountains, fringing their bold projections with sheets of liquid fire; 
when the bay is in motion with the gentle breeze which wafts along the 
light hull of’ the native boats, and stirs the palm-trees ashore and ripples 
the still waters,—then it is that the mind luxuriates in the novelty of the 
scene, when, as soon as the sun has sunk fairly behind the distant ridges, 
deep — unheralded by twilight, looms o’er the scene, and unfolds in 
its sable-mantled ships, steamers, islands, and palm-fringed shores, an 
emblem of that darkness which shrouds man’s short journeyings here. 

While we were lying at Batavia, the Dutch had in their custody one 
of the rajahs of the island of Borneo I believe. He was a fine-looking, 
soldierly man ; his face, traced with many a seam, bore evidence of his 
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war abilities. He was allowed to reside in his own house at Batavia, but 
was never permitted to issue forth without the attendance of an escort. 
To keep up his royal dignity he was allowed a yearly pension, and might 
go where he pleased attended by his guard. He was an old man and a 
great warrior, but how he came into their keeping—whether he surren- 
dered himself or not—I know not. I have called him rajah, but perhaps 
emperor or sultan is the more appropriate title. 

A busy scene it is in this same Batavia, with its canals and rows of 
trees by their sides, and Dutch merchants and Chinese ditto, and Malay 
and Javanese inhabitants, the latter with their high cheek-bones, copper 
faces, round in shape, and black hair falling without a curl; while over 
all broods fever, looming like some dreary phantom, terrifying the 
voyager, and extending its dank arms over the swamps ard pestiferous 
smells of Batavia, ready to clasp the stranger in its deadly embrace. 

It is singular how the love of gain sends a man to incur the prospect 
of almost certain death—ninety-nine deaths or sickness to one entire 
safety. You will see men in the fever-swamps of Batavia, in the pesti- 
lent New Orleans, amid the barrancas of California, labouring up to 
their waists in water, and their backs roasting ’neath a burning sun; or 
mining in Mount Alexander diggings, ’mid ruffians of the vilest stamp, 
unawed by any authority save that of the rope or pistol. They will 
calmly endure the terrific gales and storms of the great waste of waters; 
they will brave fevers, agues, sunstrokes—all for gold ; and then, if one 
were to stop short, and say, “ My good sir, ye do all this for gold; 
now, what do ye towards the great object for which ye were placed in 
this world—namely, the advancement of the glory and love of your 
Creator ?”—ah! then the answer is faint and reluctant: we work how 
unceasingly for gain! how listlessly for God! This state of things will 
do here; but when the voice of Him who raised the dead will strike upon 
our ears—when there is no escape, no refuge from that dread scene— 
then will rise up in sad array against us the days, the years, the life- 
times spent without advancing ourselves or neighbours in the knowledge 
of our Maker. 

The lighters have come alongside, and we are taking in our cargo. 
There are some Malays on board of us, lading us with it. These men 
chew a kind of leaf rar nut, which stains their mouths all of a red colour. 
Upon my inquiring of one of them why he did so, he replied, “ Because 
it makes hot.” Some of their number wear only a short pair of trousers 
reaching to the knee, and a handkerchief bound round the head for a 
turban. Others, again, have only a sort of shirt; but others wear a 
very pretty-looking dress, such as I have before mentioned as being 
worn by the boatman. The mountains in the distance look splendid, 
after the sun has set, against the red horizon, their peaks standing forth 
from a lurid background, while the sunset gun the guard-ship 
Pan through the harbour, and the various ensigns flutter slowly to the 

eck. 
XXIX. 


PRINCE'S STRAIT AND THE JAVA SHORE, 
Tuere are plenty of fire-flies here. They seem like a spark of fire 
gliding about.” Tloaght' Gut dee of ‘thanstho-otenti ing which fell 
on one of the sails was a spark, but when I proceeded to take it off it 
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flew away. There are oranges growing here, cocoa-nuts, pumpkins, 
&e. We had some sweet potatoes for dinner the other day ; they are 
much larger than the common potato, and of the shape of kidney 
potatoes. They are very fibrous, and taste much like a diseased potato ; 
so that, had I not known what they were, I should have supposed them 
to have been such. Fowls here are four shillings a dozen; there is no 
mutton, but kid or goat flesh at fivepence a pound. 

February 26th.—We got under weigh at half-past five this morn- 
ing, with very little wind. We came to anchor at twelve o'clock, about 
six miles from where we had been lying. Two ships passed us going 
out: a Dutch ship, the Ekizabeth, which was lying near us, and an 
American also sailed. 

27th.—We got under weigh this morning, with a side-wind, a 
little better than what we had yesterday. The American ship is 
sailing on a line with us, and the Khzabeth is some distance astern. 

We are passing the small islands: some of them are very pretty. The 
crickets ashore make a deal of noise at night; they are much like a grass- 
hopper, but considerably larger ; they keep up a song like a number of 
canary birds. It is very warm weather. 

On the 28th a fine day, rather showery, and still a head wind. We 
ran away from the Elizabeth to-day. I saw a turtle swimming on the 
top of the water. The Yankee, on the other hand, ran away from 
us. Two native boats came alongside. We got some fowl from one of 
them ; the other had two beautiful green parrots, feeding each other in 
the boat. We are passing the “ Button,” the small island which I men- 
tioned previously, and the bay, in which we anchored. There was 
plenty of forked lightning last night, though it was a fine night. I saw 
a water-spout this morning at some distance from us, and I marked the 
foam on the sea from it. We have passed Bantam, which is on one side 
of the bay; on the other side the boatman has his house. There seem 
to be several pretty-looking little houses on the side of the mountain 
and at the water’s edge. Prince’s Island rises in the form of a hill, and 
is wooded to the water’s edge. The mountain is all wooded, and there 
are delightfully green spots of grass at intervals here and there between 
the trees. I never saw anything look better than the variety of light and 
shade : a painter would luxuriate in it. Oh, that delicious day, with the 
cool, blue water kissing the stems of the forest trees, and our good ship 
gently gliding past, the native boats skimming along, the clipper Amert- 
can leading the way, and the stately Dutchman looming behind us, with 
Sumatra wreathed like a cloud upon the still waters, and the glancing 
plumage of gorgeously feathered birds flying through the trees, and the 
sea-birds floating sa to ; the flying-fish rising for his short flight, and 
the turtle swimming on the surface of the waters. The native boats had 
several curious shells, and we got a turtle and a pair of geese from them; 
the latter were larger and stronger birds than those at home ; their legs 
are very thick, and their bills come further up and form into a knob. 
We also got a kind of fruit of a dark-red colour, like a plum, with a very 
thick skin, which when peeled off discloses a white interior, divided into 
compartments like an orange; there is a stone in the centre, and it is a 
delicious fruit, tasting like sugar and water with a tartness which corrects 
the sweetness. There are also large cocoa-nuts in these boats for sale. 
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On the 29th, rainy weather. We are passing Cockatoo Island ; we have 
much wind, and double reefed our topsails under it. The ridge of the 
mountain is hidden by a white cloud, and it looks as if it had got a night- 
cap on. 

Monday, March 1, 1852.—We are sailing past Prince’s Island at eight 
o'clock this morning; it is very hot. I could see the blue misty island 
of Sumatra rising in the distance from the waters at twelve o’clock, and 
Prince’s Island erecting itself in the form of a hill richly wooded to the 
water level. Two boobies lighted on our flying jib-boom this evening, 
and puss went out along the spar to look at them, but one of the birds 
began flapping his wings and nearly knocked puss into the sea, where- 
upon she put about and returned to the deck, the birds remaining quiet 
till one ‘of our apprentices scrambled out along the boom and captured 
them both. They are five feet ten inches from tip to tip of the wings, and 
about the size of a small goose. Passed Java Head between ten and 
eleven o'clock, neither it nor Prince’s Island in sight. We had rain 
during the evening. 


XXX. 


A YARN ABOUT THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO, AND A FEW WORDS ANENT 
ITS PIRATES, 


A cousin of mine, while second mate on board a ship passing through 
the Straits of Malacca, on the other side of Sumatra, found himself one 
morning, afew years ago, in an unpleasant predicament. They were sail- 
ing along quite pleasantly, when the word was passed “ A sail in sight,” 
and they soon made out a rakish-looking schooner crowding all sail down 
upon them, and they discovered that to attempt to escape frum their un- 
pleasant-looking pursuer would be utterly useless, as she drew nearly two 
feet to their one. The schooner rapidly approached, and a rough voice 
was heard ordering the ship to “ heave to.” This nautical manceuvre 
having been accomplished, a boat was lowered from the schooner and 
pulled across to the ship; when it reached the latter’s side, the pirate cap- 
tain leaped on deck and requested to know the trembling skipper’s cargo; 
the latter showed him his manifest, but the pirate said that he had no 
need of any articles in it except a few coils of rope, and accepted the 
skipper’s invitation to go down to his cabin and drink a glass of wine. While 
down there, he informed the captain that he was an Englishman, born in 
London, bound as an apprentice to the sea, but had deserted, and by one 
means or another had become the captain of a band of pirates and a clip- 
per schooner, which was manned with men of all nations. The pirate 
was most polite, and the skipper begged him to accept a dozen of the 
wine which he approved of, after which he returned to his schooner, and 
bore away much to their satisfaction. On another occasion they were 
chased up the same straits by another pirate, but escaped during the nighee 
The Malays in these seas are, however, the worst pirates; the melancholy 
instance which I have recorded of the loss of the Dutch vessel of war 
shows to what an extent their depredations extend. The Malays are cop- 
per-coloured, of low stature as compared with the natives of Britain, and 
always armed with the sharp krease or dagger knife; their dress is such 
as I have before described, and in temperament they are independent, 
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brave, and fond of the sea. Most of their houses are built of the bamboo- 
cane, which they use as spars for their boats also, and are roofed over with 
the leaf of the palmetto-tree. They chew the betel-leaf, which is a species 
of pepper, and eat along with it the areca-nut. They use this prac- 
tice like « sailor chewing tobacco, or an inveterate snuff-taker luxuriating 
in Lundyfoot. The Malay boatmen did not, it appears, inspire our crew 
with any great reverence for their integrity, for when they came along- 
side us with the green parrots, they pronounced them to be painted crows. 
These fellows will give you a sack of shells, like the little spotted ones we 
see on the drawing-room mantelpieces, for a shilling. The larger kind 
of tiger shells which we are familiar with are also common here, 
The celebrated little Java sparrows are too well known to need descrip- 
tion again. At Port Wakefield I saw a wild dog of a reddish colour much 
like a fox, and in Sumatra the wild dog is also to be found. Through 
the jungles in Sumatra roam the elephant and the buffalo, the tapir and 
the rhinoceros; and the great ourang-outang, or wild man of the woods, 
walks through the forests, while the fearful tiger prowls undisturbed, and 
the pheasant displays his splendid plumage. The entomology of Java is 
distinguished for beautiful butterflies; and among its birds are the pea- 
cock, pigeons, wild cock, and hundreds of others. The bird of Paradise 
displays its glancing plumage, alternating into new colours as the 
tropical sun falls on it; and the vampire bat broods close in some hollow 
tree, or floats, when evening comes on, through the forests. 


XXXI. 
THE DUTCH AND THE NATIVES. 


Tue Dutch, in the year 1621, first built a church in the city of Batavia, 
and on the anniversary, a century after, there were two Malay churches for 
the natives, two Portuguese churches, and two Dutch churches in that 
city, and they could with exultation point to a hundred thousand Chris- 
tians, natives and Europeans, in Java. To aid in this glorious work there 
was a Malay version made of the New Testament in the year 1668 at 
Amsterdam, which was published by the East India Company of Holland. 
The spread of the pure religion of Jesus followed the missionaries from 
Java to Amboyna, and they numbered 30,000 converts in the year 1686. 
The East India Company, to its eternal honour, established in Amboyna 
schools and ministers to spread abroad the glorious doctrine. Formosa 
followed next, which had been settled on by the Dutch in 1634. A 
clergyman of Delft, named Robert Junius, sent by the government of 
Dutchland, baptised 6000 souls, and set up schools, besides translating 
prayers and some of the psalms into the tongue of the Formosans ; and 
ere he returned home he had twenty-three churches established in the 
south of Formosa. But, unhappily, Formosa came to lose its Dutch settlers; 
they were expelled by the Chinese, and once more has darkness clouded 
Tai-ouan, or Formosa. In Sumatra, in Timor, in Celebes, in Ternate 
Ban¢a, and the Malacca Isles, has the light of Christianity appeared. The 
day will yet come when, like as Buddhism yielded in the fourteenth cen- 
tury to Nidecuadinliaint, so will the latter yield to the pure faith of the 
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HEREWARD OF BRUNNE. 


IX. 


A LIGHT conveyance, covered with an awning which might be with- 
drawn at pleasure, had been prepared for the invalid; and to this two 
horses had been attached. The body of it was supported from the axles 
by light springs, the construction of. which, as well as the idea, was far 
from being the invention of the ordinary wheelwright. On this Wilstan 
was placed, reclining on cushions stuffed with thyme and other sweet- 
smelling herbs. These were so placed that he could without inconveni- 
ence sit up and converse, if he so chose, with his two guides, who sat 
before him. All being now arranged, they began their journey, and he 
turned to Hernbore, who stood by watching their departure with a wistful 
yet steady look. ‘To the youth’s earnest farewell he replied merely with 
an inclination of the head, after which he disappeared within the cave, 
now tenantless save of himself. 

The morning was bright and clear; and although the season was so 
far advanced, the air, far from being chill and damp, seemed rather to 
brace the delicate frame of Wilstan, and exhilarate his spirits, as shown 
through his joyous look. The sunbeams also shone bright as they danced 
on the wet drops ready to fall from the tree-leaves, or as they were re- 
tained in the saucers of the latter flowers. The trees glowed with all 
hues—colours flashed everywhere more daring, or more “ positive,” in 
painter’s phrase, than any painter would venture to imitate on canvas. 
The dark fir, with its newest shoots deep blue; the brown oak; the ash 
and birch of the most delicate green or purest yellow; and the trailing 
bramble, with some of its leaves stained with bright crimson lake. Still, 
with all this sparkling variety, all was harmonious. The large masses of 
less intense brilliancy, and the long, dark shadows, toned down the bright- 
ness which in specks were set as Nature’s own diamonds; but more ob- 
trusive, had been offensive to the eye. 

Wilstan drank in the sights aud sounds with the keen relish of one to 
whom the dull chamber of sickness, and its monotonous silence, had ren- 
dered them doubly sweet. This, for a time, made him little inclined to 
enter into conversation with either Sweene or Guttorm. Sweene, indeed, 
whose social disposition made long silence irksome, alone seemed inclined 
to parley; but his efforts were ineffectual to produce a like disposition in 
Guttorm, who, peevishly and curtly, repelled the advances made him. 
Undeterred by these repulses, Sweene, after looking askance at Wilstan, 
once more addressed the taciturn old man in a low tone, yet such an one 
as he evidently intended should be heard by the other. 

“ The young Thane,” said he, “seems to heed naught but watching 
the clouds; yet have I that to say which would better please his ear than 
anything his eye takes in.” 

“ Grumph! prate not!” replied the old man. ‘ Think rather how far 
we have to stretch ere nightfall. And, to my thinking, the grey mare 
puts down her forefoot gingerly.” 

“Not a whit,” rejoined Sweene; “nor do I see that we shall get the 
better onward for holding our tongues.” 
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“ What hast thou to ‘tell me,” now put in Wilstan, “that I would like 
to hear ?” 

“T thought, Sir Wilstan,” answered Sweene, by way of prelude or 
apology, “ that a little news might cheer you. Nothing does me half as 
much good when I feel weakly.” 

“Thou weakly, indeed!—thugh!” And old Guttorm spat on the 

und, to express his disgust at a proposition so unlikely. 

“That which I had to say,” continued Sweene, “was this. That in 
this same nunnery of Saint Winifred, whither we journey to, Githa 
resides.” 

This announcement produced very different effects on the two persons 
privileged to hear it; for, while Wilstan seemed much amused at the im- 
portant air with which it was enunciated, Guttorm, in utter despair, broke 
out thus : 

“Githa again! Nay, by all the gods! this is much too bad. Now 
shall we have the name sounded in our ears worse than a bell-clapper.” 

‘“‘ Thy news certainly is worth the repeating,” said Wilstan ; “ yet me- 
thinks, Sweene, it much more concerns thee than me.” 

“That is not all, Sir Wilstan; there is more to come.” 

“ Ah!” 

‘“‘Githa is the attendant on Lady Ediva, and therefore she also is at 
this very nunnery.” 

** Ha!” ejaculated Wilstan, and this time with much more vivacity. 
“ The daughter of the great Earl Hereward!—Um—um. They say she 
is a lady of much beauty, Sweene. Doubtless, thou must have seen 
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her ? 


“ Often,” replied Sweene. ‘* And, in her case, report has not over- 
praised her, though it mostly falls on the far side. She is one that a true 
knight might fairly challenge against all comers as peerless among 
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dames.’ 

“What! thou a lover, and say so?” exclaimed Wilstan. ‘* Wouldst 
thou not take up the gauntlet on behalf of Githa ?—an thou wert a knight, 
that is ?” 

“T might,” returned Sweene. “Yet, as I am but a simple man— 
although I hold that Githa is as fair a lass as walks the land, still—the 
Lady Ediva hath an air—a something of command when she likes, that 
Githa cannot touch.” 

“ Shrewish belike,” suggested Wilstan. 

“Fie! fie! Sir Wilstan. You had sooner have bit your tongue through 
than said that word, an you had known her.” 

“It seemeth strange, methinks,” continued Wilstan, “that a man 
should place another thus before his mistress.” 

“ Not so either,” replied Sweene, rubbing his head with some perplexity. 
‘For though I hold Githa full as pretty, I may have my doubts whether 
she would sit as well at the head of my lord’s table. There be as pretty 
flowers grow by the wayside as in the tended garden, but each is made 
for its own earth.” 

‘And hath she,” pursued Wilstan, to whom the subject began to grow 
interesting—“ hath she a mind well mated to her form ?” - 

“That hath she,” returned Sweene ; “and the one shines through the 
other. There is goodness from her eye, wit froin her lip, and gentleness 
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from her gait. Then, for her tapestry work, ’tis the marvel of all who 
have the good fortune to look on it. But you should hear Githa 
— of her. She and the Lady Ediva are as twin sisters in their 
ove. 

“ Thou dost parade a goodly picture before me,” said Wilstan, assuming 
an indifferent air. ‘Yet it matters not; the Lady Ediva, though fair, 

od, and wise, is no more to me than a moonlight fay.” 

* Wisely thought of for one so young,” quoth Guttorm. 

“‘ How, Guttorm ?” said Wilstan, hastily, not relishing that his words 
should be taken so literally. ‘* Wouldst thou have us insensible to the 
charms of youth, wit, and beauty? Farewell then to all knightly chi- 
valry.” 

© Sie Wilstan,” rejoined the old man, gravely, “I replied but to your 
own words, and with no dispraise. If it displeased you, you had a closer 
meaning than I wotted of, and it had been better perchance to have kept 
my mouth shut; for even the commendation of the aged falls coldly slow 
on the quick tempers of the young.” 

Wilstan bit his lips, but replied not to the reproof. 

‘Tt waxes towards noon,” Guttorm added, after a pause. ‘ The horses 
need rest; and if I err not, Sir Wiistan, your limbs also must have be- 
come weary with this jolting. We will, therefore, with your leave, stay 
awhile at yonder dwelling.” 

To this Wilstan gladly assented, for he had begun to feel some respite 
needful from the violent motion to which the uneven roads subjected 
him. The place pointed out for repose was a low, irregular, thatched 
building, before which the little party drew up. No one, however, ap- 
peared to welcome them at the door. The whole place seemed deserted. 

* Not even a dog to bark at us!” said Sweene, springing from his seat 
and applying himself to the knocker; this consisting of a notched piece 
of iron, against which a bar of the same material being rubbed, produced 
a loud, jarring noise. “They cannot all have left for the field. ’Tis 
neither fodder time nor harvest.” 

‘If any one be within sound and comes not he is a churl,” said: 
Guttorm. ‘ Wind a note from thy horn, Sweene.” 

The young man accordingly put his ram’s horn to his lips and blew 
Jong and loud ; but the only response was the echo as it died slowly away. 
Here, however, Wilstan’s attention was directed towards a copse some 
distance forward, by observing a rustling among the branches of one of 
the highest trees. The cause was soon explained as far as the immediate 
object went, as a wild, lanky urchin toppled down, bringing with him in 
his descent quantities of brown autumn leaves. No sooner had this 
personage reached the ground, than he set off screaming with all his 
might, and soon disappeared over the brow of the hill. 

“ What murmuring sport is this?’ cried Guttorm. ‘“ What are we 
taken for, that they fly from us like rabbits ?” 

«There must be human beings near at any rate,” said Sweene; “ and 
we will try if we cannot get alittle nearer than that screeching imp seems 
inclined to grant.” 

‘‘ Fie on their entertainment of strangers,” quoth Guttorm, “an this 
be a sample. Sorry churls! Sweene, lead the horses up the hill. It 
may be we shall there learn more of this strange course.” 
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Nor was Guttorm mistaken; for no sooner had they rounded the brow 
of the elevation than a scene presented itself in strong contrast to the 
solitude and desertion behind them. Before, the landscape sloped down 
for about the space of a mile, whence, with a wavy undulation, the slopes 
rose on all sides, forming a kind of basin, at the bottom of which a small 
hamlet was planted. This was formed of a number of thatched huts, for 
the most part little larger than our modern pigsties, though from the 
distance that they were viewed by our travellers now seemed more like 
beehives, such was the busy commotion of the inmates, who—men, 
women, and children—after bustling in and out, one and all, finally betook 
themselves to scamper away in all the various manifestations of terror. 
Some, caring but for themselves, fled regardless of cries for help from those 
less fleet ; others, loaded with such goods as they most valued, lagged with 
their weight, yet showing by their strenuous efforts that it was from no 
lack of anxiety for their safety, but that two master passions were at 
strife—avarice and fear. But among the fugitives it was touching to see 
the contrast to such examples in those whose strong affections were dis- 
played towards their less able kindred. There might be seen the aged 
man trying to hasten his crazy steps, supported on one side with the staff 
his trembling hand can scarcely plant on the ground, but with the other 
clinging to a surer help in the stalwart arm of his son, who from time to 
time would stoop down his head to utter words of kindly encouragement. 
Or on another track would be the wife trudging by her husband’s side, 
the father carrying his two youngest. Such was the sight; to contem- 
plate which our travellers drew up for a moment. The young men were 
the first to speculate on the probable cause of the tumult before them ; 
as for Guttorm, he could only gaze on it in gaping astonishment. 

“My life for it,” exclaimed Sweene, ‘“’tis yonder squeaking imp 
that just now tumbled from the tree, like a crow shot with a bird bolt, is 
the cause of all this. Hark! he calls out ‘Normans!’ By the raven of 
Odin! he has mistaken us for these foreign secums. Ha! ha! ha!” 

“ And is that a thing to laugh at, fool?” cried Guttorm. ‘ The time 
wears on, and we shall be benighted for this delay. The craven asses!” 

“ Be sure of it, Sweene,” said Wilstan, “it was the note from thy horn 
which alarmed the lad while we were at yonder farm building, and now 
he scares those that set him to watch. A fit sentinel for such a flock !” 

“ Nay, then,” rejoined Sweene, ‘‘ what made the sore shall work the 
cure.” 

“Try it,” added the youth, amused at the idea. ‘ But beware lest 
thou windest a French or Norman mot, for that would make them fly the 
more.” 

Sweene then once more tried the effect of his horn; nor was the ex- 
periment a failure, for at a sound so familiar, some of the bolder fugitives 
stood still and looked back. Clearly distinguishing that the person from 
whom it came was a Saxon like themselves, a few drew near together, 
and appeared for awhile to be in consultation, the result of which was to 
despatch two active fellows, chosen probably for their long limbs as need- 
ful for messengers, who might have to use them upon short notice. These 
drew near to the wayfarers, though not without some trepidation on their 
countenances. 


“Draw nearer, ye timid hinds,” cried the impatient Guttorm. ‘‘ Where- 
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fore run ye from men of the same breed as yourselves? Or what is there 
in two men and a wounded lad to set a whole village full at their heels?” 

“ Are ye, then, Saxons indeed ?” inquired the foremost of the villagers. 

‘‘ And are not the Normans behind ye ?” followed another. 

“Were not their horns heard but now from the Onesacre ?”—* And 
is not Count William coming himself?” burst from different speakers, as 
they severally came up, amid other questions of a like kind, which now 
poured in from all sides. 

“Are ye not a set of poltroons?” began Guttorm, in reply. 

“Call them not such hard names, man,” interrupted Sweene, “ lest 
they be little inclined to help us on our journey.” 

“Speak to them thyself, Sweene,” said the old man, “ for I feel my 
spleen ready to flow over.” 

“‘ Know then, all ye good folk, young and old,” said Sweene, “ that 
if Count William and his host are on their way hither, ’tis by another 
route than the one we came. And for the tra-la-la—which seems to 
have caused this stir—believe me it sounded from no Norman bugle, but 
even this ram’s horn.” 

“Ye frightened kelpie! could ye not tell the sound of brass from 
horn?” which inquiry now came from the foremost villager—a burly 
peasant—and addressed to the young sentinel, who, sharp and alert in 
real danger as he had proved himself in false, adroitly avoided a smart 
cuff aimed at him to give force to the words. 

‘¢ Small need to blame the poor child,” muttered Guttorm, “ when one 
like thyself, older and big, shows no more spirit than a squirrel.” 

“Ha, ah! ha, ah!” gasped a woman, coming up half out of breath. 
“ What does it mean ?—nothing, after all. Hear that! and here I have 
left as fine a piece of dough as e’er I kneaded—burning, I'll take my life 
for it—on the hearth. Oh, Shard, Shard, in an ill hour wast thou born, 
and dost well deserve a taste of the thong. Was it nothing, imp, to 
cause me to burn my cakes, and bring my a heart into my mouth ?” 

‘“‘] watched when I was told,” replied the lad, sullenly, to the attacks 
thus made upon him. “ And if I am to be cuffed and b for it, the 
Normans shall come near enough ere you be the wiser for me.”’ 

“Be content, good dame,” said Sweene. “ Better, after all, a false 
alarm than a true one; and it may be, thy bread will turn out whole- 
some and sweet, and thou eat it none the worse.” 

“But to be thus beguiled!” continued the dame, wiping her eyes. 
“It were bad enough to have had the Normans come, sure enough, but 
then to think that good dough should be spoilt for nothing! Oh, 
Shard, Shard !” 

“Let us leave this clatter,” said Guttorm. ‘ We require rest and 
shelter for the space of a short time. Can we have it amongst ye ?” 

“To be sure—to be sure,” was the ready response given by the vil- 
lagers, with true Saxon hospitality. They then at once led the way 
into the hamlet. 

“ All this may have seemed strange to you, young Sir Thane,”’ said 
the burly villager to Wilstan, as they went along; “but doubtless you 
have heard the parlous tale of Romney ?” 

“ Not a word, good fellow. What is it?” 

“The affray I mean. How that at Romney, for some affront he had 
2m 2 
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had from the townsmen.there, this William hath ta’en a, bloody revenge. 
‘He took the place by force, and—bitter be his’ food—has apaved neither 
old man, woman, or child.” , 

An exclamation of horror came from the lips of Wilstan. .. 

‘ We learnt it,” continued the informant, “from one! who, eseaped the 
slaughter. Since the times of King Alfred, there has’ been nothing like 
it; when the terrible Hubba slew with the. sword. and. fired, towns and 
monasteries.” 

“Slew the helpless woman and the child!” repeated Wilstan, his pale 
eheek firing with indignation... “ Why, he could teach craelty to om 
fiends in hell. And he would reign over Britain! |. Soonen| misy it sink 
in the sea which embosoms it !” 

‘* We knew not,” added the peasant, resuming the naturally stolid 
countenance ‘which had. been partially animated whilst bnispeke of the 
massacre+—*‘ we knew not who would be safe, or upon,whom the wolf 
would next pounce: Therefore some three or four of our bedridden. folk 
were carried toa more secure place, whither we could fly im case of need ; 
while to guard against surprise, we placed scouts rg weee: cowardly 
imp being one.’ 

The party here alluded to had been for some minutds ‘andoncérnedly 
‘employed in whittling a stick, but now instinctively drew a pace, or two 
from the speaker, ‘eyeing him askance, lest he should accompany his 
words, as before, with a practical remonstrance-of the fist. 

On reaching the) village our travellers were coniucted. to|the most 
commodious of the habitations, and, there ‘entertained: with \the best of 
the simple fare their hosts possessed.. After about ‘an, hour bad elapsed, 


Guttorm, upon whom: devolved the responsible office of | director, grew 
‘impatient: to be gone, as they see yet far to go,,and., the sun,had now 
dthe meridian. Acoordrtigh ety the horses were again re-harnessed-—a 


rae to which they gave unwilling acquiescence, ‘loth as.they were to 
eave their comfortable quarters to encounter again, the rough and stony 
road. ‘The villagers then bade their guests ‘a hearty Godspeed, and the 
latter left them to resume the avocatidns which had,been so ludicrously 
disturbed—the burly peasant resuming his, courage, and). the 
housewife to remedy the disaster which had bippened omg her un- 
timely absence at the baking of her cakes:' 

They had progressed a good way, when Wilstan, whose thoughts had 
been chiefly occupied concerning the atrocity lately committed at Romney, 
was roused from his reverie by Sweene, who ealled his attention towards 
two or thrée stones piled together at: some distance on their left... On 
questioning him as to whether he observed them, the youth sage in the 
affirmative. 

‘But do you mark, Sir Wilstan, there. is something dark on, one 
tide?” continued Sweene. 

* Truly do, and ag it, as a hole—not an ‘nablaly place whence to 
unearth a fox or badge tolenedd old of: 

‘of There is a ‘a. - those stones. A dwarf once lived! there, and 
they still bear the name of the Dwarf’s House, and the hole you see was 
rg entrance to it. The story funs in otir faniily for a cape to, my 
great grandsire, had an advénture here.’ Fad 1 br 

“Ay! what wasit?”. ceo I y 
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“ Then you must know, Sir Wilstan, once upon a time-——” 

“Now fie on thee,”said the youth; laughing. “I thought it was:a faet 
thou wert about to narrate; and here thou dost begin, as ’twere an old 
wife’s tale, with—Once upon a time.” | 7 7 

““Why, Sir Wilstan, that is the way all tales begin, is it not ?” 

* Well. ~Goon.” 

“ Besides, there must have been a time for it to begin, or there could 
be nothing to follow.” 

“ Thou art right, Sweene. Begin, I pray thee.” . 

“The tale is true, there can be no doubt of it,” persevered the young 
man, “* for it has come down from mouth to immatte! My father 
it so, and so'did his' father before him; and so, if it please the gods, shall 
it go down after me.’ , 

** A plague on''thee !” broke in Guttorm. ‘An thou must tell ‘thy 
tale—be it true ora lie—tell it at once, and leave prating.” 

Sweene, thus admonished, without more preface commenced the fol- 
lowing legend of 


THE DWARE’S GIFT. 


Once upon a'time'there lived im these parts a man called Jarl, Eric- 
son. He had come over from the North and married a Saxon woman; 
who had a piece of land of her own, which the said Jarl had to till.’ | But 
this was not to his taste, and he liked better to be out with his bow and’ 
quiver—to smell the heather, and to follow thedeer with a quick step, than 
trudge after the slow oxen at the plough. Well, it was one fine: morn+ 
ing Jarl was out with his bow as usual, but had met with no sport, which 
seemed strange, as game was in plenty, and Jarl never missed his aim ; 
but fate designed it that he might'meet the dwarf. As he' turned here 
and there! cursing his ill luck, he stumbled by chance upon the stones 
which form the dwarf’s house. And-thete, lo! before it stood one of the 
ugliest little fellows ever seen. He ‘was humpbacked, and had a trunk 
so small,'that: from his neck he al:nost seemed all legs. ‘To this he hada 
huge pair of ears, and a —— yellow skin. When Jarl saw him he was 
staring up in the air, and, as he gaped, his mouth was so big, that nose, 
eyes, and chin Jooked mere dots: t 

«My: little good man,” said Jarl, for he had a good-humoured: word’ 
to all, “how is this?” he said. ‘‘Are you star-gazing, at: noon- 
time ?? oi vioy rol | ) | 

“ Look!” shrieked the.dwarf like one frantic.. “ How that a great 
dragon ‘is'flying away with my only son in his claws. The poor elf was 
sporting on the grass, when pounce:came the monster and carried him 
off.” 5 > 10 JG} iid mph, | z 

Jarl looked, and saw the dragon clearly enough sailing along with 
something dangling from its talons: (} 91 

‘¢ What wilt give me »if I restore:to thee thy son ?”’ said Jarl, for he 
knew enough of: dwarfs to make the bargam beforehand, or he should 
getndthing! ot , 

“ What. thou wilt—I will make thee rich—anything!”. answered 
dwarfie, almost’at his wit’send.' “ Buthaste, if thou canst do ariything, 
or they will be out of sight.” ) beta bin 
Jarl made no more ado, but fixed his longest shaft to the string, drew 
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his bow, and away it flew. Soon they heard a mighty flapping of wings, 
and down came the dragon topling with young dwarfie, who proved to 
be little hurt save of a few scratches where he had been gripped. 

“Mortal!” said the dwarf, “I thank thee. This dragon is mine 
ancient enemy, the fell enchanter Grimsbork, who has thus sought to 
deprive me of my heart’s treasure. For the service thou hast done me, 
in requital take this pebble ; its name is Might, and hath the virtue to 
force every one to obey thee in giving up their goods to thy demand. 
Use the gift with caution, and keep it a secret, even from thy wife.” 

Jarl took home the stone, well pleased with his day’s work, and as he 
trudged along wondering how he should best employ his secret, cared 
little for hart or hind, or any other four-footed creature. But when his 
wife saw that he had brought home nothing that she might cook, either 
beast or bird, she began to scold warmly, and told him in the end to 
tend his land, which would do more good than idle hunting about the 
country. Jarl, who heretofore had a great awe of his wife’s opinion, 
now looked vastly knowing, laughed at her, and ended by bidding her 
bring his dinner. The dame could do no less, such was the magic of the 
pebble ; but it was sorely against her will, and Jarl would have thought 
twice ere he had tried its power on her first, had he known how it would 
have turned out. 

‘‘] know not what has come over me,” said the good dame. “ Here 
is thy dinner sure enough ; but as surely thou shalt pay for it, idle loon 
as thou art, eating what thou hast not earned, and sending me, too, for 
it, after a hard morning’s work.” 

With that, right and left, she dealt poor Jarl such cuffs as made his 
ears tingle the day through. He left the house quite chopfallen; but 
after awhile he gathered up his thoughts, and resolved to do as his wife 
told him, and look after his farm. He found it in bad condition—the 
fences all broken down, and the cattle making rare feasts among the 
wheat, and doing all sorts of mischief. Here was a fine chance to try the 
virtue of the dwarf’s gift, and so he went to his neighbour and asked him 
for the loan of a few draught horses. 

“Neighbour Jarl,” said the farmer, rather vexed, “we have been 
friends as neighbours should, and I did not think you would ask such a 
thing at a time when gathering the first fodder. However, you must 
have your way.” 

Jarl then went to another, a miserly old fellow, and very rich. Of 
him he demanded a few men to work the horses. 

“Til luck go with thee,” the churl growled. “ Must I keep men to do 
thy work ? Take them, however, and be hanged.” 

Well, to make the tale short, Jarl asked this and that of one and an- 
other till there was no end to it, and at last he bred such ill-will every- 
where that the place became too hot for him, and being but a simple 
man he was not able to make such an use of the wonderful pebble as to 
better himself after all. All this made him dull and melancholy—he 
was no more like himself, as he well might not be, for while he could get 
whatever he asked for, things grew worse and worse with him. At last 
he told his wife the secret, for she knew he had one, and was at him day 
and night, either scolding or coaxing to get at it; and Jarl thought that 
@ worse evil than disobeying the dwarf. , 
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“And art thou not a fool and a wretch,” she said, when she heard os 
the gift. “A fool, not to trust to a woman’s wit, and a wretch, to hear 
me ‘plain day after day for a new head-rail when thou couldst have got 
one for the asking? But the little man’s gift shall be put to better use.” 

Jarl, for peace’ sake, then gave her the pebble, and she did not let it 
remain long idle. From that hour, whatever she took a fancy to that 
would she have—weefles, ribands, head-rails, and the like; dress being 
ever what a woman likes best. None escaped, whether living near or 
afar off; all had something she took a fancy to. Matters went on thus 
for some time, until at last she became such a dread to the country side, 
that whenever the folk saw her come near they clapped their hands to 
their ears and ran away as from the plague. This grieved the dame 
sore, for there was nothing she liked better—saving it might be dress, as 
I said before—than a little gossip; and to tie up her tongue was as bad 
as poison ; while now she might as well live in a perfect solitude. Then 
Jarl and she thought of the old days when the smile and the merry 
word were ever to be had; and it was agreed that Jarl should seek the 
elfin and give him back the stone, as there had been neither comfort 
nor peace in the house owing to it. He went to the place where he had 
met the little man, but though he looked about and shouted, nowhere 
could he be found. All that he could see was a piece of skin marked 
with some runes, which the wind blew to his feet. This he took up, 
and put carefully in his pouch. As for the stone, he threw it into the 
hole of the rock, vowing that he would have no more the carrying of it. 
The runes he took to a wise man, who read them thus: 

Learn—that to get another’s wealth, 
Whether by force or cunning stealth— 
To covet what is not thy own 

With lustful eye and itching palm— 
Doth, as in the sequel shown, 

Oft beget the spoiler harm, 
And the treasure from him oozes, 
So the gainer by it loses. 


“Jarl and his wife,” continued Sweene, “thought so too; but it 
was ever said they had used the pebble foolishly. So ends the story of 
the Dwarr’s Girt.” 

“ And a pleasant legend it is,” said Wilstan. ‘+ But did no one ever 
find the pebble again ?” 

“It was never seen after,” replied Sweene, “though it was often 
sought for when the thing got known. Dwarfs and their gifts are 
seldom seen now-a-days—more’s the pity ; for while they are mischievous 
and cunning, rather than honest and loving, men who have been ge 
dent and bold have drawn good from them spite of their malice. 
member once——” 

But here Sweene was interrupted in an unexpected way, for suddenly 
one of the front springs supporting the carriage gave way, and nearly 
precipitated the invalid to the ground. 


re- 
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A VILLAGE TALE. 
BY GUSTAV NIERITZ. 


VII. 
THE TEMPTATION. 


Two months had elapsed, and autumn was approaching. One morn- 
ing Halm came up from nightwork. He had toiled incessantly for 
eight hours in the depthe of the earth. His arms pained him this day, 
and his legs gave way beneath him. He could not resist the impulse 
to rest awhile in front of the little town whose chimneys hospitably 
smoked beneath. 

On the declivity, along which the road led to the town, he seated him- 
self on the stump of a tree, and let his eye rest on the morning land- 
scape. The young sun had just risen behind the Riedberg, that lofty 
mass of rock, and illumined with its magic light objects both near and 
distant. In the valley below the morning mist was gradually disappear- 
ing in long, dnnoghjelalinentel streaks ; above, however, all was invested 
with a golden hue. On the road beneath him Halm saw a post-chaise 
slowly wending its way, and the postilion walking by its side, cracking 
his whip. Several comrades had already passed the resting man, with a 
cheerful salutation of ‘ Here’s luck,” when he heard active steps behind 
him. A voice, at the sound of which Halm trembled as if struck b 
lightning, kindly said: ‘Good morning, friend!” Yes! it was in trut 
the cruel examiner, who, selecting the nearer footpath, had left his car- 
riage, climbed the hill before it, and now stood before the petrified 
miner. 

“ Luck!” the latter replied with trembling lips. 

“ What’s the name of that village?” the examiner continued, as he 
pointed with his hand to the houses around. 

“Tt is the town of Zinnberg,” Halm replied, in whom the most con- 
flicting feelings were struggling. 

“ And that tall rock?” the examiner asked further. 

“The Riedberg,” Halm replied, and sank in deep thought. He had 
been asked to state the position of the Mount of Olives, and the exact 
divisions of Galilee, and the examiner did not even know the name of 
that hill, which could be seen from the capital as a blue speck on the 
distant horizon. 

The examiner had turned from the word-sparing miner, and regarded 
the extensive view. Halm was already preparing to go home, when he 
suddenly found himself enclasped by four youthful arms. 

*‘ Luck! Good morning, dearest father!” Adolph and Elise cried to- 
gether. The first, in his mining dress, was going to the stamping works, 
the latter to meet her father. 

‘Come, father !”’ Elise pressed him ; “ you must be tired, and chilled 
by the nightwork. The coffee is all ready on the warm stove, and 
Adolph has only had his breakfast yet, for he had to go to work.” 

Here the examiner, who had heard the children’s remarks, walked 
towards them, and said kindly, “Eh, eh! so early to work; but still 
‘aurora musis amica;’ that is——” 
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“ The dawn is friendly to the Muses; or, shortly, ‘the morning hours 
bring golden showers.’ ” 

Adolph could not restrain himself from interrupting the examiner in 
his remark, spite of all his modesty and humility. For who is accustomed 
to be prouder of his learning than the commencing Latinist, if he has 
a chance of letting his light shine, as our fourth form boy here had ? 

In truth, the examiner was quite astonished at finding a kindred soul 
in the little stamper. 

“What!” he said, with a smile, “do you bring learning to light with 
yorr hosamer as Vulcan once produced Minerva from her father’s 

row ?” 

“I only hammer on hard stone,” Adolph sorrowfully replied, almost 
in his father’s words, ‘‘ and not on beating human hearts—least of all on 
my dear father’s.”’ 

** You appear to be a happy father!” the examiner now turned to 
Halm. ‘“ Have you any more children ?” 

“ Two more.” 

“ Are they as well brought up as these ?” 

‘Oh yes! they are all our consolation and our joy.” 

‘“‘ How did you manage this ?” 

** We loved our children, and took care to place none but good exam- 
ples before them. At the same time we paid attention to their disposi- 
tion, and their behaviour with other children. We advised, warned, and 
reproached as often as it was necessary, but never immoderately, and 
were we forced to punish them we always allowed our affection to be 
seen through the chastisement.” 

The examiner silently sighed. He took a deep glance into his heart, 
and confessed that he had neglected the education of his children in his 
desire for greater learning, and had confided it too much to his wife and 
the servants. Smaller faults, which reached his ears at times, he had 
suffered to pass unnoticed and unchided. Vices, on the other hand, 
which were the consequences of these, he had punished with passionate 
severity, and thus turned the hearts of his children from him. How 
incomparably higher did the modest miner stand than him, the learned 
and influential examiner ! 

In the mean while, the post-chaise had caught the examiner up. With 
a slight bow to Halm and his children, he entered it, and drove towards 
the town. Halm walked thoughtfully behind him, with his daughter on 
his arm. 

“ He did not recognise me,” he murmured—“ but how should he? 
If he had known, though, whom he had before him! I am sure he is 
come to hold a school visitation in Zinnberg. ‘Then the Lord be mer- 
ciful to you, my poor ex-colleagues !” 

He did not mention at home whom he had so unexpectedly seen and 
spoken with. ‘“ For,” he thought, “my wife would be very capable of 
commencing a quarrel with the examiner, and abusing him about my 
examination. Then the old story would become generally known, and 
would not do me much service.” 

On the next day Halm walked to the mine, whose little bell was sum- 
moning the workmen to the shaft. The room was soon filled with pale- 
faced men, dressed in earth-coloured clothes, who stationed themselves 
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along the boarded wall. The lamps burned in front of their belts, the 
bell was silent, the hands were folded, and the pale lips separated. 
Halm, as practised singer, commenced the hymn in a harmonious 
voice : 
“ My duty ’tis to trust in God, 
A blessing all through life.” 


The miners joined fervently in the invocation. Halm then read the 
prayers, at the conclusion of which the men entered the shaft, which re- 
echoed the hoarse, ‘‘ Here’s luck !” 

Halm also prepared to follow his companions; but he was suddenly 
stopped by the foreman, who approached him, together with another man 
dressed in the miner’s garb. 

“ Halm,”’ he said to him, “ you must serve as guide to this gentleman, 
the chief-examiner, in his visit through the mine. I know you to be a 
thoughtful and careful man, and the gentleman also places confidence 
in you, as he recognises in you the person——” 

Here Halm’s heart beat violently. 

“Whom,” the foreman continued, “he saw yesterday and spoke to 
on the side of the road.” 

Halm stood there with the most contending feelings : and then bowed 
affirmatively though silently. He then walked towards the entrance of 
the shaft, which was not provided with perpendicular ladders, as is usually 
the case, but consisted of a succession of passages. Ilalm mounted two 
a round lumps of wood, which were about a yard apart. With 

is hands he took hold of the cord which was stretched between them, 
by holding which tighter or slacker the velocity of the journey could 
be increased or diminished. Letting himself down a few feet, he 
waited patiently till the examiner’s feet had taken their place on his 
shoulders. The examiner’s gloved hands also seized the rope, as Halm 
directed him, and trusting to Halm’s safe conduct, he commenced the 
descent. First slowly, then more and more rapidly, the pair moved 
forwards into the coal-black depths. The examiner’s breath was checked 
by fear and horror. He saw, by the faint light of the lamp attached to 
his belt, a glistening narrow space at his side and above him, which 
threatened to crush him with its jagged masses of rock. Cold perspira- 
tion poured from the examiner’s brow as the drops of water fell from 
the dirty walls of the shaft. A prey to horror, he closed his eyes. His 
guide was equally agitated. His bitterest enemy—who had morally 
trampled upon him—now actually held him beneath his feet. His life 
was dependent on Halm’s hands; if they quitted their hold of the rope 
the examiner would follow him into the dark abyss below! And from 
every corner and all around satanic voices whispered, “let loose—let 
loose—revenge—revenge thyself.” In this condition he reached, almost 
unconsciously, the first station. He mechanically helped the examiner 
to his feet, and purposely avoided looking into his enemy’s face. The 
latter drew breath with difficulty when he saw his attendant making 
ready for a second journey, and said hastily, 

‘* Still deeper? No, no! I am satisfied. My good man, take me up 
again quickly. The atmosphere here suffocates me.” 

“ There is no way of returning here,” Halm replied in a hollow voice; 


‘“‘we must first make five more journeys before we reach the ascending 
shaft and the box which will take us up.” 
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The examiner shuddered. Almost desperately he followed his guide 
from one passage to another, until they reached a wide hall, from which 
the shaft ascended nearly perpendicularly. Here several miners were at 
work, with their scanty light, like cobolds, whose forms were confounded 
with the dark masses of stone, or passed over them like shadows. The 
ground was damp and slippery, and the eye sought in vain the limits of 
this subterrestrial empire. A cold breeze like the breath of the grave 
fanned the examiner's cheek, and the light in his lamp flickered un- 
“Me and produced gigantic shadows on the glistening and dimly- 
lighted walls. Large drops of water fell from the immeasurable height, 
as monotonously as the ticking of the death-watch, and painfully struck 
the visitor’s face. 

Halm had now regained all his calmness and self-possession. He had 
wrestled with the powers of darkness and conquered ; hence the joyful 
peace which now filled his mind. Yes, the glad feeling of victory so 
exhilarated him, that he illuminated the walls of the mine by approaching 
them with his lamp, and said to the examiner, 

‘* Here, sir, that passage in the Bible is explained, ‘ There is a place 
for silver, and a place for gold where they fine it. Iron is taken out of 
the earth, and brass is molten out of the stone.’* But I cannot remem- 
ber at the moment where this passage is to be found, whether in the Old 
or New Testament P” 

The ex-schoolmaster here looked inquiringly at the examiner. The 
latter, however, did not answer him. For awhile he fixedly regarded 
his questioner, and then said, abseutly, 

“ What ! what! good friend? Where, I beg you, is the box—the 
thing which will draw us up to daylight again ?” 

** See, then, friend examiner,” Halm thought to himself, “ through 
your terror you cannot say where that passage may be found. I sat 
opposite to you with equal terror when you asked me things incom- 
parably more difficult.” He then added aloud: ‘“ Have patience for a 
little while, sir ; the empty box will come down in a few moments, in 
which we will ascend.” 

The minutes became ages to the expectant examiner. At length a 
wooden open box hovered above them in the darkness. After it had 
reached the ground, Halm laid a piece of wood in it, and invited the 
examiner to take his seat upon it, and for the greater security of his 
person, to seize the cable with both hands which was fastened to the two 
ends of the box, then bound in the middle, and was lost from sight above 
them. To maintain the equilibrium Halm seated himself opposite his 
arch enemy, after providing himself with a thin stick, with which he in- 
tended to keep the oscillating box from coming into contact with the 
walls of the shaft. The ascent, which was almost more painful to the 
examiner than the descent, commenced. The basket hovered to and fro, 
and rubbed against the black walls, from which Halm’s hands pushed it 
off again. The simple vehicle had now reached the height of a moderate 
tower. If the rope were to break! The examiner shuddered at the 
thought. But he felt even more terrified when, after safely traversing 
four-fifths of their journey, the basket with the two men approached a 


* Job xxviii. 1, 2. 
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place which seemed to unite all the terrors of the kingdom of darkness. 
Yes, it was Tartarus with all its tortures! What terrible groans! what 
painful shrieks! what howling, whizzing, PI 6, roaring, hammering, 
beating, whistling! What invisible powers were here wrestling with one 
another in the impenetrable gloom? The fragile basket passed close to 
the battle-field. What monster is that which stretches out its numerous 
giant arms towards the basket, which floats at scarce a yard’s distance from 
it? Are not those the tears of the condemned martyrs which glisten 
and drop down by thousands from these black Polypus arms? 

The ex-schoolmaster was really grieved on seeing the examiner's 
terror, as he sat, with the fear of death depicted on his pale cheek, con- 
vulsively holding the rope with both his hands. 

“It is the steam apparatus,’ he cried, with all the strength of his 
lungs, to the almost unconscious man, through the deafening noise, 
“which raises the water from below.” 

Almost at the same time, though, another voice rejoined in Halm’s 
heart, which said, sarcastically, “Oh, my examiner, how much more do 
you now sit at your ease than I did on my examination, when I had 
much more important things to risk than any you are now exposed to?” 

The examiner at length landed safely with his comrade and the basket, 
after enduring this last trial. Yes, he landed like a seaman after a long, 
stormy, and dangerous voyage. And like him he trode firm ground 
with no less joy, and from the depths of his heart the salutation rose to 
his still pallid lips—of Luck. And the haughty examiner was not 
ashamed to press the hand of his guide kindly, and to thank him. 

“ Could there be a more fitting method than this,” he murmured, as 
he went ri “to break the boy’s daring and self-will? Can the 
stormy ocean lead a human heart sooner to God and reformation than 
this living grave ?” 

Halm, on the other hand, argued with himself as to whether he should 
accept the florin which the foreman handed him in the name of the 
examiner. He at length decided to do so; but he folded the coin in a 
piece of paper, and laid it on one side. 


VIII. 
THE PROFESSOR. 


AFTER the expiration of some twelve days, the miner Halm was sum- 
moned to the secretary, that influential man. 

“ Halm,” he said, ‘I have some pleasant news for you, but you must 
first promise not to mention it again. Can you keep a secret ?” 

“ Certainly,” Halm assured him. 

“Listen then,” the secretary continued ; “an official of high rank 
has the misfortune to possess a son who is of very loose character, and 
an utter disgrace to the family. Till now every attempt to restore him 
to the path of reformation has been useless. hile thinking of putting 
the fellow in the house of correction, the idea struck him that he would 
send him to our tin mines. He fancies that they are better adapted to 
tame a scampish and dissolute fellow than a prison would. The Russian 
government entertains the same views, for it sends its worst criminals to 
the mincs in Siberia, where they either become softened or perish. In 
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this manner the worthy father will also be spared the disgrace which 
would attach to him through his son’s incarceration in the public house of 
correction. If the young man behaves himself and yields to his punish- 
ment, the road to good situations is always open to him, for he has been 
to the university, and, besides, is very talented. He will live at my house, 
and be severely watched by myself and the foreman. But vou, too, 
Halm, must lend your hand to carry on this good work, and not suffer 
the scamp out of your sight during work. You are known to us as an 
honest and sensible man, and have educated your own children carefully. 
We will arrange that the young man shall always work along with you. 
Pay attention to his conduct and his industry, and try to win him over 
by words and example. His father, promises that he will pay you libe- 
rally for it. Next Monday the young rascal will commence his new 
duties, under his mother’s name of Wiesam. Will you, Halm, help to 
carry out my views ?” 

“Right willingly, sir,’ Halm replied, ‘though I doubt whether I 
possess the requisite ability.” 

The secretary made several flattering remarks to him, which, however, 
produced quite the opposite effect on the ex-schoolmaster. 

‘I was considered too stupid,” he said to himself, “to teach simple 
peasant children, and now I must help to educate the grown son of a 
man of rank. Is the poor miner, perchance, wiser than the former 
schoolmaster ?” 

On the next Monday the secretary appeared with the new miner, who 
already wore the working dress, in the shaft-house, before the commence- 
ment of the morning labour. Halm had not enough leisure to examine 
his pupil closely. He seemed to be about twenty-three years of age, and 
his well-formed features to bear the traces of an irregular life. Halm, 
as we said, was found to defer his observations, for he had to commence 
the hymn and read the prayers. While doing so he noticed the un- 
sympathising, indifferent, almost annoying behaviour of the young man, 
whom the common devotion only seemed to weary. After the conclusion 
the foreman entrusted Wiesam to Halm’s guidance to take him down the 
shaft, in the same way as he had before done with the examiner. Halm 
was already seated in expectation. Wiesam, however, after casting a 
glance of violent repugnance into the black abyss, said to the secretary, 
who was at his side, 

“‘T will not go down there.” 

“ As you please, young man,” the secretary replied, calmly ; “ you have 
the choice. But from here the road leads direct to the house of cor- 
rection, where there will be an end to your liberty. Shall I order the 
carriage and the gensdarmes? I have full powers to do so in my 

ocket.” 
. Wiesam then audibly gnashed his teeth, and Halm felt his feet press 
far more severely on his shoulders than the examiner’s had done. The 
journey into the lower world commenced without a word being exchanged 
between them. At the first resting-place Halm saw that Wiesam’s 
countenance had become much paler than usual, that his eyes were glassy, 
and his lips convulsively moved 

“ Courage, dear comrade,” Halm addressed him with friendly cor- 
diality ; “ your life is not in danger—you will soon grow accustomed 
to it.” ) 
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Wiesam made no reply, but prepared to follow his companion. 

“« Now we have reached the spot,” Halm at length said, after he and 
Wiesam had arrived at a newly commenced cutting. “See, comrade,” 
he continued, as he illumined the stone walls with his lamp—* these are 
the veins of tin, and that the unproductive stone, which we must care- 
fully distinguish from the ore. There are spades, picks, and crowbars. 
And now, with God, to our task.” 

With these words Halm commenced his attack on the stone; Wiesam, 
on the contrary, seated himself on the ground and hid his face in his 
hands. 

“‘ This place is not at all bad for self-examination,” Halm said to him- 
self. ‘* May it be a beneficial one for you, comrade, or else you will soon 
grow tired of it.” 

After a quarter of an hour Wiesam jumped up, but struck his head 
against the low roof of the cutting. 

‘Gently, comrade,” Halm advised him; “our mother earth demands 
obedient workmen, and will not suffer the head to be carried haughtily.” 

“1 am dying,” Wiesam shouted, with wild motions. ‘“ Away—away 
from here.” 

“Tt cannot be done, comrade,” Halm replied, calmly. ‘‘ Before 
the termination of our task, which lasts eight hours, no one will be let 
out.” 

** Miserable fellow! how dare you talk to me so familiarly ?” Wiesam 
cried. 

Halm smiled gently. ‘In the grave, which is only three yards deep, 
we are all equal,” he then said ; “ how much more so when three hun- 
dred yards beneath the earth? Here, vain, proud feelings should be for- 
gotten.” 

Instead of replying, Wiesam hurried away. 

“ Comrade!’ Halm cried, warningly to him—take care! do not 
fall into the water !—He will soon return,” he then continued to himself. 

It was so. Wiesam returned with evident marks of anger on his fea- 
tures, and took up his position with folded arms. 

‘‘ Weariness will soon torment you, comrade,” Halm commenced again, 
‘during the eight hours you must stay here, while they pass rapidly with 
me when working. Labour is a precious gift of the Lord’s. Why has he 
given us limbs and strength? Are our arms only formed to hang 
down by our side, or to be folded in one another? Labour, too, is the 
best antidote against sin. Hence God expelled the sinful pair from 
Paradise, where they idled, and gave them work to do. Listen! how 
active our comrades are all around! Will you be the only lazy man 
among so many industrious persons? Think how much our fellow-men 
work daily for us !’’ 

a _ what work!” Wiesam said, bitterly. ‘ How utterly unworthy 
me!” 

“ Work never disgraces,” Halm objected, “ let it be of what nature it 
will. Emigrants, who were highly respected in Germany, are forced to 
break stones on the public roads, or fell trees in America. And I would 
sooner wield the pick here than card wool in prison with criminals. At 
court, too, there are many gentlemen of rank who have nothing further 
to do than open and shut the doors of the royal apartments.” 
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It was probably the effect of Halm’s last words which induced 
Wiesam to seize a pick, and hammer it against the stone so furiously 
that the sparks flew off. 

“He will soon give that up,” Halm thought; “ but I have already 
gained much by getting him to work.” 

Wiesam stopped sooner than Halm had anticipated. A splinter flew 
into his eye. In his pain he covered it with his hand. 

“You begin badly, comrade,” Halm said. ‘“ Festina lente should be 
‘ motto. Let me tell you how I manage. I fix on the width and 

readth of a piece which I mean to work out of the stone, and then go 
gently to work. The ore I collect in my cradle, and the unproductive 
stone I put in a heap by itself. The time passes thus before I am aware 
of it. 

The bitter ennui had more effect than Halm’s encouraging remarks 
in causing Wiesam to commence work, which, however, met with re- 
peated interruptions. Four hours thus passed, and dinner time arrived. 

Halm laid down his instruments, and drew from the pocket of his 
blouse a cloth from which he took his mid-day meal, consisting of some 
coarse black bread, butter, and cheese. Before he sat down to enjoy it, 
however, he fetched a can full of pure water from the shaft. 

‘“* Are you hungry, comrade ?” he then asked Wiesam. ‘“ The foreman 
gave me a packet for you.” And he held out to the young man a linen 
bag, which contained the simple food. 

Wiesam declined it with a contemptuous glance and a shake of his 
head, on which Halm returned the bag to its former place. 

‘‘ Hunger is and ever will be the best cook,” he then said, as he 
attacked his three courses; “and labour is the mother of hunger, and, 
therefore, cannot be sufficiently appreciated. Ah!” he said, as he took 
a deep draught, “ how good that is! It is better than a bottle of cham- 
pagne, the cost of which would maintain a miner’s family for a whole 
week.” 

After half an hour’s rest Halm set to work again with fresh strength. 
Wiesam endured the gnawing pangs of hunger for two hours; but then 
they conquered his false pride. 

*¢ Give it here,” he said, harshly ; “I will take a little of the stuff.” 

Halm handed him the bag without a word. 

“ A very noble Roman,” he afterwards remarked, ‘‘ was surprised at 
the exquisite flavour of turnips he had himself grown; and if the proud 
marshals of France had always had such food on their retreat from 
Moscow, they would have given its weight in Napoleons-d’or for it !” 

At length the eight hours passed away. ‘The new gang came down 
and the others went up. 

When Halm passed the steam-works in company with Wiesam, and 
the latter, like the examiner, shuddered with horror, the ex-schoolmaster 
said earnestly : 

‘¢ I¢ is a representation of hell with its terrors.” 

On the earth, Wiesam would have answered this remark by a sarcastic 
and incredulous smile ; below it, he could not force his features to such an 
expression. 










AN ORATORIO AT EXETER HALL. | 
BY E. P. ROWSELL, ESQ. 


I Am not a rich man, and when I desire to hear an Oratorio at Exeter 
Hall, I purchase an area ticket, the same being but three shillings, and a 
ticket for a reserved seat five shillings. 1 am not conveyed to the Hall 
in a carriage; I go there by means of my legs, starting from my office in 
the city about twenty minutes to six o'clock, and arriving at my destina- 
tion about half-past six. As this may seem to be a long time for the 
journey, I will explain that, calling in at Groom’s, the pastrycook’s, near 
Temple Bar, on my road, | regale myself with a cup of coffee, better 
than any I can get elsewhere in London. It may be, also, that here I 
read for a few minutes the evening paper, but this occurs but seldom, for 
I am a bashful man, and have a dislike to bullying waiters to procure 
the paper for me, or to engaging it in pleasant tones myself. 

And I may remark, in passing, that the desire commonly felt to see 
this evening paper gives rise to strong exhibitions of human weakness. 
At this moment an old gentleman, with a bald head, has the Globe in 
full possession. He holds it strongly in both hands, and reads it through 
his large, old-fashioned spectacles with an eagerness which causes the 
cross-looking man beside him, who engaged it twenty minutes ago, to 
regard him with glances of vehement hate and startling ferocity. He 
folds it this way and that way, making a loud crinkling, but still he keeps 
it, and not until he has risen to depart does he lay down with a sigh that 
which he had done with ten minutes back, as far as gratification was 
concerned, but which t pleased his pride and amiability still to withhold 
from others. 

Now if, my friend, you want an evening paper in a coffee-room like 
unto that of which I am speaking, follow my aiade: In the first place, 
stride through the coffee-drinkers and cast upon all of them indignant 
glances. Then, having discovered the individual with the paper you 
seek, march straight to him, and with a kind of menacing hiss intimate 
that you will “ take it after” him. If you think you are not quite equal 
to these semi-hostile proceedings, you had better try the persuasive, and 
murmur something about “ being obliged by the paper when you've done 
with it ;” but, as a rule, I think the bullying style is the more efficacious. 
Then draw your chair next to that of the reader of your paper, placing 
it in such hen proximity that his comfort is interfered with, and com- 
pose yourself perfectly—¢o stare at him. 

Great is the power of the human eye. Soothing and quieting was the 
fixed gaze of our schoolmaster in days gone by, when he requested our 
attention to certain peculiarities in the mode we had adopted in working 
out our sum, which inclived him to believe that, in the beautiful and 
appropriate language of youth, the same had been “fudged.” Ani- 
mating and encouraging is the stern regard of an injured creditor who 
intimates that he can wait no longer; and delicious is the roguish twinkle 
of the wretch who serves you with a copy of a writ. The occasion 
being inferior, it is true the influence is correspondingly less when the 
eye is “made up” merely to discompose you by the fixity of its gaze. 
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Still it is vastly unpleasant. The eyes may be miserable things ; they 
may be dull, meaningless, soulless, utterly unintellectual orbs, as some 

ple’s are; but yet their steady stare is a decided nuisance. It is im- 
possible to be perfectly comfortable beneath it, and after awhile it grows 
quite intolerable. 

This will be seen in the case of the enemy in possession of the evening 
paper. He may hold out for a time, but a restless cough, a constant 
fidgeting in his chair, an uneasy shifting of the paper, will certainly 
indicate his discomfiture, and very soon he will yield his prey into your 
victorious hands. 

I arrive at the Hall at half-past six, as I have said, and I take up my 
position on the last cf one of the flights of steps leading into it. The 
doors open at seven, and, therefore, there is half an hour to wait. Very 
unsatisfactorily passed is this half hour. There are constantly fresh 
arrivals, and these new comers pressing forwards make a closely-packed 
mass on both sides, stretching from the edge of the pavement to the top 
of the steps. It is unpleasant the being in a owed under any cireum- 
stances, and the standing in one up a flight of steps is wit Bot dis- 
agreeable. Your mouth is on a level with the back of the person before 
you, and a strong feeling of suffocation is the consequence. 

Just when the poor three-shilling tickets are beginning to feel quite 
worn out, and are, moreover, rendered desperate by seeing well-dressed 
vistors—the ‘“reserveds” — quietly entering at another part without 
any waiting, and with perfect ease—the doors open, Then comes the 
struggle. Everybody says “ Don’t push,” and everybody pushes to the 
full extent of his ability. Everybody remarks to his neighbour that 
‘there is plenty of time,” and at the same moment plunges forward as 
though an insane bull were in the rear. As you approach the little 
gate at the top the shove is very great. You grow excited here, you are 
so unkindly elbowed and pommelled. You were calm before, but you 
feel that you cannot bear much more, and so seek to end your misery by 
a ferocious effort, which brings upon you argry exclamations from all 
around. 

it is at this point, if you are born under an evil star, that you discover 
you left your ticket in the pocket of a different coat which you wore 
yesterday. 

Suppose, however, that you—or I, it does not matter which— have ob- 
tained admission into the Hall, flushed and uncomfortable—then we have 
to scramble for a seat. And it is a marvellous thing how few seats there 
appear to be left, however insignificant we may suppose to have been the 
number of persons who have entered before us. However, we get a seat 
of some sort (in some dark corner under the gallery, mayhap), and feel 
very thankful, for although we see sanguine individuals still making 
their way upwards, in one moment we do not perceive avother seat un- 
occupied. 

Presently there is a pause, the struggling is discontinued, for the simple 
reason that it is now impossible to advance another step. Under these 
distressing circumstances the sturdier portion of the unfortunates make 
up their minds to stand during the performance, while the weaker, after 
harrowing efforts, succeed in retreating; and then, as a compensation to 
them for not finding the seat which they formally purchased, and which 
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they have, perhaps, come miles to fill (to say nothing of the erush they 
have endured), their three shillings is very kindly returned to them on 
application. 

At last the noise and bustle have ceased, and the oratorio of the “ Mes- 
siah” has begun. Our attention is at once riveted. It is not purposed, 
of course, here to enter upon a description of the oratorio, but we may, 
perhaps, just make a remark or two upon its leading features. The 
smooth, flowing overture finished, we listen to the beautiful recitative, 
“Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people.” We are then cheered with the 
exhilarating air of “ Every valley shall be exalted,” and ere long follows 
“Oh thou that tellest good tidings to Zion,” which moves—at least tem- 
porarily, we are quite satisfied—to high and holy thoughts the heart of 
every individual present. Then, after a short interval, there bursts forth 
the exulting strain, “ For unto us a child is horn.” Will anybody say 
that they have listened to this unaffected ? Have they hearkened unto 
it on Christmas Eve ? Have they called to mind that this is really a 
glorious declaration of a mighty and a thrilling fact ; that this might 
be a great gathering of worshippers, and this tremendous burst might be 
(perhaps, we ought rather to say és) a rich hymn of praise ascending to 
the Giver of All Good ? 

Then the pastoral symphony, how very soothingly and sweetly that 
falls upon the ear, and the airs ‘ He shall teed His flock like a shepherd” 
and ‘*Come unto Him all ye that labour”—are there not many hearts in 
this vast assembly needing comfort, which derive it in plenteous measure 
as these encouraging sounds are heard? After several airs and choruses 
of peculiar beauty, we arrive at the Hallelujah chorus, an amazing, a 
positively overwhelming achievement. There is almost a sense of suffo- 
cation at this point. We are beside ourselves. The glory of the sub- 
ject, and the magnificent intensity with which it is set forth, has so 
operated upon our highest and best feelings, that we are fairly carried 
away ; earth and everything connected with it is for the moment for- 
gotten, and we yearn for the withdrawal of the veil which screens from 
us Heaven. 

And although in the third part of the oratorio there is a judicious 
contrast, and the music is much calmer and quieter, there is no falling 
off in entrancing harmony. Ob, sorrowers for a recent loss! oh, 
mourners for a dear one lately dead! come ye and hearken to this most 
touching air, “‘ 1 know that my Redeemer liveth!” Were not these 
words uttered at the very last by him who hath gone from you? Did 
not they sustain amid the long-drawn-out sufferings—did not they more 
than comfort—did not they cheer and gladden—when there remained 
but the breathing the last sigh? And remembering this, while your 
ears are ravished by these rich sounds floating towards you, do not 
your hearts drink in plenteously of the bright, bright hope that in a 
coming hour they who are conveyed hence shall be seen again and be 
parted from no more ? Dry the tear, mourner,—how many comforting 
ty words are gathered in this last portion of the oratorio. The mighty 
12) army of the dead present themselves to our mind's eye ; and yet, as the 
countless myriads pass, we hear the words, ‘Oh, death, where is thy 
sting, oh, grave, where is thy victory ?” And still more; in another 
instant the loud shout bursts forth of “But thanks be to God who 
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giveth us the victory!” and very quickly follows the concluding chorus— 
ye a most worthy termination—of “Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain. 

Do we leave the Hall quite so hardened and careless as when we 
entered it? I do not ask whether the listening to the “ Messiah” has 
converted us from wickedness to holiness, but have we not been moved in 
a way which we shall recollect often hereafter, and which we shall call to 
mind more frequently and more vividly as our day draws more to a close, 
and the night more plainly approaches ? True, we hurry out tumul- 
tuously ; true, our thoughts are very quickly engrossed by the subject 
of fresh amusements ; but I believe (1 will believe) that real solid good 
has been done us by the hearkening unto this grand, this wonderful work. 
I believe this, notwithstanding that here, as in every other assembly 
where it is practicable, sundry individuals have been at divers times 
mumbling biscuits, and even drinking from long-necked bottles. The 
crackling of the biscuits, and even the gurgling of the liquid down their 
throats, could not prevent their being listeners—could not prevent their 
being moved and impressed. 

I journey homewards. ‘There is a multitude of handsome carriages 
waiting, and a slight dash of envy rises within me for a moment as I 
view them; but I east it out directly. I wend my way to an omnibus, 
a humble mode of conveyance with which I am very well satisfied, and 
reach my home. There is no dull, morose, gloomy feeling as presently 
I lie down in my bed ; nevertheless, I almost seem to wish that, falling 
asleep with the glorious sounds I have lately heard still ringing in my 
ears, I may glide calmly and insensibly into the land where they roll in 
deep rich tide for ever and ever. 





THE MUSIC OF THE MILLION, 


BY JOHN NAULE ALLEN. 


Wuokver persists in pronouncing the million to be unmusical, com- 
mits an error and inflicts a wrong. It is essentially musical, for the 
most part performing for and entertaining itself, and being, with the 
exception that its airs are borrowed, entirely self-dependent. Come! 
give the million fair play. Do not endeavour so industriously, my 
exquisite, to keep it down and to put it down. When it has merit try 
to see it; and avoid ascribing tu it faults it has not all that you can. I 
might write a book to disprove the short-comings you with such illiberal 
liberality father upon it; but I just now only purpose to point out one 
tasteful accomplishment it possesses, but with which in its account with 
the rest of the world it has seldom or never been properly credited. 
Musie, of course—in the pursuit of which I hardly know whether to 
admire its perseverance, its economy, or its self-reliance most. Upon 
the whole a skilful performer, it expends nothing whatever upon masters, 
neither so much as recognises any particular teacher. It picks up its 
airs where London fowls pick up their crambs—in quiet streets—and at 
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the same cost. Learned in music, yet, as respects its notes and marks, 3 
it cannot distinguish between a minim and a semiquaver, between a flat : 
and a sharp; it is unacquainted with the practical use of any instrument, . 
wind, string, or otherwise, and is not vocal. Perhaps if it were to have 
the opportunity of hearing both it might find it difficult to award the 
palm of precedence between Grisi and a “ showy” street-singer; and 
even the names of composers and performers are comparatively unknown 
to it. All this I can without any degree of reluctance admit, because I 
know that, in spite of it all, the million can substantiate the claim here 
set up for it, of beimg importantly musical. Well, then, in two words, 
neither scraping, blowing, bawling, thumping, nor fingering, and still 
being passionately inclined towards the practice of melody, there is only 
about one other thing left for it to do—that is, to whistle. 

This whistling is not to be viewed lightly. Allowed that music is 
good, you will not —_ whistling to be music; and that what is good 
can be unimportant, ethics forbid you should ever think or say. 





The man that hath no music in himself. 





Finish the lines yourself, and allow me to tell you that the more a man 
has of gentler harmony in him the better he is; and that he who can, 
even by the humble means of making a little O of his lips and blowing, 
produce “ Annie Laurie” or “ The Low-Backed Car” with a degree of 
taste, has much goodness, such as tenderness and sympathy, in him some- 
where—he must have. In what state these qualities lie of course cannot 
be said; they may not have been cultivated, but they might have been, 
and might be. Musie implies cultivation in those who follow it, and if 
whistling were unknown the million could not be nearly so au fait as it 
is; for (now such a clever performer) it might then be born, live, and 
die without knowing what kind of article a polka was; it might go to 
bed and get up ignorant of the strains of its country; and would, more- 
over, spend many a dull monotonous hour, which it now, at the expense 
of a little breath, is enabled to render cheerful. Your whistling, too, is 
a mighty generaliser; it is a link, albeit a slender one, that connects the 
rich and the poor, the finished and the vulgar. Unknown to the million 
are carpeted rooms strewn with ottomans, evening parties, and at-homes ; 
it never stood simpering behind Miss Bidds to turn over her book as she 
sat tearing away at the “ Cripple’s Mazurka ;” and if it were not for the 
enjoyment of one great boon, might never take the trouble to inquire 
what the “Cripple’s Mazurka” was like. But being possessed of this 
great boon, this grand embellishment, its ears are ever open, and when 
it hears an itinerant band playing that piece it listens as to something in 
which it has an interest; and very shortly, while Miss Bidds is making 
lame work of it, and while the nobility at their balls are dancing to it, 
the million is performing it with considerable taste, and, at any rate, to 
its own entire satisfaction. This looks somewhat sociable. 

How beneficent is Nature, who, seeing that we cannot all afford the 
time and money demanded of those who would be masters of these pianos, 
and fiddles, and cornets, and scientific voices—of those who go in white 
waistcoats and gloves and dress-coats, with expensive tickets, to listen to 
angels singing and perfect orchestras playing, and also recognising music 
as an indispensable requisite to soothe and gladden the struggling human 
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kind, has placed in nearly every man the power to be his own musician, 
coupled, as far as the million is concerned, with a decided objection to 
let such power lie dormant. There is food for philosophy here. 

Before I advance another step, let me show that great people have, by 
giving their countenance to whistling, made it respectable. Did not 
Goldsmith’s hero “ whistle as he went for want of thought?” Did not 
Samuel Weller the same when he marched through the streets with 
Smauker? Above all, did not my favourite of favourites, my dear old 
uncle Toby Shandy, delight to whistle ‘* Lullibullero ?” 

The enormous family composing our million, spreading from one ex- 
treme end of our island to the other, clustering in all sorts of nooks and 
corners, is everywhere charming itself with its much-loved harmony. The 
errand- -boy, as he lounges along, hustling foot-passengers with his parcel, 
getting under horses’ heads, gazing into print-shop windows, or losing 
his way with the equanimity common to errand-boys ; the shoemaker 
and the tailor, and men of higher and lower callings as they sit or stand 
at their work ; the sailor out at sea as he thinks of his Poll, speeding far 
away from her; the schoolboy (though not perhaps of the family) out of 
school when his heart is merry ; even the shopkeeper, when he has no 
customers in his shop, will indulge in a stave. Not the least among 
these our coalheaver, over the water yonder, with his white stockings and 
beautiful head-dress, resting himself, standing, in the neighbourhood of 
his coal-yard, after a hasty but substantial meal, is whistling. The gift 
serves him as an economist, and if he were not leaning against the wall 
whistling, he would, you may rest assured, be smoking with avidity in 
that position; so, as I take it, he saves himself by the change a shilling 
a week, more or less. A hard-working, fighting time of it has this same 
coalheaver, but in a time of peace he must be piping one way or an- 
other. Wherever a reputable member of the family is there will its 
music be ; so go on ye cheerful poor ones, may ye be musical for ever! 

Chiefly performing for its own gratification, the million allows, or 
causes, if you will, its music to reach other ears than its own, and that 
in no small or illiberal measure. For the sake of what it proves I will go 
so far as to admit that its enthusiasm in the cause sometimes causes the 
million to be annoying. Are you reading this in a quiet street where 
the buzz of wheels and the tramping of many feet does not prevent your 
hearing lesser sounds—listen for a moment. Is there not a single mouth 
at work? The million sends its melody up to rooms where authors are 
at work and long for quiet ; to the studio of the nervous artist yearning 
for the same ; to the bedroom of the invalid, who has almost forgotten 
what the street is like, but is thus recalled to it by what sounds, it may be 
pleasantly, it may be jarringly, like merriment ; to the ears of the man 
in a fretful mood, rendering him doubly fretful, for it sounds like light- 
heartedness and good humour. Not musical, my exquisite! Marry 
come up, not musical ! Why, it is musical to very tiresomeness, to very 
insufferableness! But notin all cases, let us hope, are its efforts unac- 
ceptable. Surely with some they find a welcome. There must be good- 
natured people somewhere whose nature prompts them to sympathise in 
the merriment of the unsophisticated, for whom such music hath charms 
Nay, we know there are. Verily, and without romance. 

Whistling is the ambition of the child, the delight and solace of the 
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man. Just let us look at our young friend Bill Swyles, about three years 
old. Had he been born a gentleman, being the youngest child, he would 
have worn diminutive tunics and velvet caps with feathers, and been 
called ‘* Baby” until he began fairly to dream of whiskers, when he would 
probably, like a bold smuggler, have revolted against the customs ; but 
being the son of a shoemaker, the principal part of his wardrobe consists 
of a general curtailment of an old one of his mother’s, the rest (of which 
he is very proud) being an old hat of his father’s, which was always too 
large for that individual ; and he is treated like a man, and called Bill 
before he can pronounce even that simple word correctly. Thus, then, 
we style him. Had he been born with a silver spoon in his mouth, he 
would in time, perhaps, have been taught to play the piano and to sing 
Italian songs against his will; but his entrée having been figuratively 
accompanied merely by a wooden ladle, he now, aged three, has the will 
for melody if not the p power. Getting on in years he wants excitement. 
He has heard his juvenile friends piping in the streets, hideous bands 
growling 1 in the same; finally, his paternal parent, though not musical, 
is in the habit of whistling when his wife is scolding him, that being a 
gentle way he has got of informing her that he is not listening, and he 
thinks it nothing but right that he should be piping too. All this he 
has noticed—all. this he has thought. For, born in the Borough and 
living in the Dials, he learns to know what o’clock it is in good time— 
Bill does. 

I here step aside from Bill for a moment to show how the finest of 
gifts are too often perverted. 1 would refer to the circumstances under 
which his father (and many others) whistle, namely, when it acts as a 
shield against his lady’s just indignation. You will remember it was 
this kind: of argument that Uncle Toby employed against his brother ; 
and if, says Sterne, the end of disputation is more to silence than con- 
vince, it is one of the best of arguments. This music at such a time is 
both assuaging and generative of increased vexation—the former as re- 
gards Mr. Swyles, the latter as to his spouse. It is to him armour and a 
weapon by which he is apt to take undue advantage. A nice, quiet blow 
while the siege is going on, and the se a from the enemy falls upon 
him softly as bon-bons, gaining, however, an extra boomerang quality, 
and returning heavy as cannon-ball. He is a skilled in the practice. When 
Mrs. Swyles remonstrates about half-crowns spent last night, when he 
kuew there was nothing at home, he seizes upon a psalm, hinting that his 
thoughts are above trifles such as she names. At other times he is more 

satirical still, and delivers himself of a tune which belongs to a song, the 
singer of which requests somewhat plaintively to know w hat the matter 
can be. I merely digress thus far to say, that only when thus employed 
is the music of the million to be condemned, and that the best of things 
are occasionally abused. 

As Swyles pére whistles and overcomes his wife, the man of sorrow 


whistles and forgets his grief, the over-worked man whistles and forgets 
his labour, the 





But to return to Swyles fi/s. Ambition has already won his young soul ; 
the puffing of his elder companions, the blowing of the itinerants, the eul- 
pable endeavours of his father have not been in vain to him. Often has 
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his mouth been screwed up to the orthodox form, right valiant have been 
his struggles to elicit therefrom the desired sound; but all to no purpose : 
when to-day—will you believe it, Jones, father, nto ae ?—an indisputable 
note comes from him. W ell, it is nearly too much for his nerves ; he 
has succeeded in his great design, and for some time dare not make an- 
other attempt for fear of failing—for fear he should undeceive himself of 


a happy mistake. 


He is like a boy that hath found money ; 
Afraid he dreams. 


But courage comes again, and for many a day the house of his father, 
that street in the Dials, his loved companions, ladies who pat him on the 
head, are dinned with that magic note, that great achievement, A flat. 

Presto! and our hero, who will never be a tall one, has added some 
two inches to his statue. Away ye effeminate flannels, ye cotton petti- 
coats, ye dirty pinafores, and ts oh faithful hat, away! Enter 
Schneider with thy talents, and attire him in the garb of man. And 
look you, sir,—you may make that collar to reach his ears, the bottom of 
that waist to sit upon his shoulder, and to come hardly below his knees 
the bottoms of his inexpressibles ; but do not provoke ‘his vengeance by 
neglecting to put pockets in the latter—pockets not loud, but deep— 
mind that. For Swyles the younger has progressed, and wonderfully. 
No longer is he the struggling novice to be surprised at, and curious of, 
his comrades’ proficiency ; on the contrary, there are few amongst them 
who are his equals, and he is not without admirers. At the sound of a 
new air his ear opens wide, and he will follow a band into the next street 
or the next to that, for the purpose of hearing them repeat it, and of 
“catching it.” It is astonishing the number of tunes that boy knows, 
and the amount of breath he expends upon them: polkas, waltzes, gal- 
lops, ballads—with the words of some of the latter he is acquainted. 
When he is not eating he is whistling : cleaning his own or his parent’s 
boots (when any of them receive the rare compliment of being cleaned), 
going on errands with burdens on his head, sitting by the fireside, hold- 
ing ’osses, even lying in bed of a morning ; and if you find him, as you 
often may, standing with a sage countenance witnessing a contest at 
taws between those champions Giles and Piles, be sure he will have his 
hands at the bottom of those pockets, and be whistling the last new 
something. 

Musie is all in all to Bill. He does not go to school, I am sorry to 
say. He cannot read. At home he hears but little beautiful or in- 
splring language, few expressions of good or noble thoughts. Then 
what would he be if the love and the power of music were not strong 
within him? It is about the only refinement he knows, the only thing 
that tends to lift him from his low estate, the solitary spark of beauty in 
his path—as it appears to me. Doubtless he has others, but they are 
not so visible, and whether or no, the ability to screw up that mouth 
of his and drive forth sound is a blessing indeed. 

So Bill goes along his line of life—which nobody would be guilty of 
confounding with Hogarth’s “ Line of Beauty.” In time he is bound 
apprentice, “hard- worked, and perhaps not over-fed, and yet the spirit of 
the nightingale rests gently upon him. As he gets older, it is true, he 
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neglects learning new tunes; but not half a day passes without his pay- 
ing attention to old ones, and when he becomes “ his own man” again, 
he enlivens — a laborious hour, makes time which would be heavy 
appear not 80, by his music, and when he is married, let us hope he will 
never be reduced to his father’s contrivance of making of a pacific virtue 
an offensive weapon, and a shield against the right. Doubtless, in his 
after life, his old whistling times will bring back pleasant reminiscences 
of even Ais childhood, and give him bright moments he might not other- 
wise have known: and so on with the Bill Swyles after him, and the 
Bill Swyles after that, throughout all time. Your whistling, then, is a 
great benefit, and I agree with you my now, I will hope, complacent- 
growing exquisite, that the rabble ought to be very thankful to Nature 
for that she has given it the ability to be merry while it toils. 

The whistler, as such, it will be remarked, either from tact, modesty, 
or something better than either, quits public life, according to a general 
rule, early. With oi wise and popular actor or author he appears 
afraid to outlive his fame, and retires, like Macready, in the heyday of 
his power. I mean, he forsakes street-whistling and confines himself to 
private display. As early as the age of twenty he may be saui to do 
this ; and then, sweet flower as he is, goes away to blush comparatively 
unseen, There is something touching i in the circumstance of a kind of 
public servant quitting the service not only without a pension, but, most 
likely, without his well- -employed talents having been in one solitary 
instance acknowledged : and again, in the motive that may have induced 
his retirement. It may be he has thought and reasoned with himself in 
this wise: “ During the little while I ha ave been before the public I be- 
lieve I have done my duty—with no thanks, but with much pleasure. 
In this world, whatever trade, calling, or practice is overstocked with the 
old, shows but a grim and unpropitious face to the young who may have 
a taste for it. It is therefore the duty of those old ones that can do so, 
to make way for the young by walking off the scene. I have had my 
day, and seeing, as I do, young aspirants rising about me, I will perform 
what I consider to be my duty, by relinquishing my practice as a street- 
performer.” Thus, neither from tact nor modesty, but from philan- 
thropy, the public whistler makes his early exit. Whether this is really 
the case difficile dictu est, but it may be so, and very likely 1 is. 

The harmoniously inclined million, or that portion of it whose efforts 
yet continue to partake of a public character, is, like its musical betters, 
not altogether void of fastidiousness in its behaviour and likings. It 
adopts favourites, aud after a moderate, or more than a moderate, use of, 
discards them; the tune so popular this month may be unheard of next 
month ; the one all the rage to-day may have departed public hfe to- 
morrow. But everybody must have observed that whilst an air is a 
favourite—it is a favourite, and no mistake. A most pleasing feature 
in the million is, thus far, its perfect unanimity. A piece that it gets 
hold of reigns supreme and paramount till it is tired of, and another 
comes up to supply its place. On melodious themes, at least, the million 
agrees with itself and knows its own mind. Soon after it quits the 
glare of notoriety and falls into privacy, it becomes less and less fas- 
tidiousness. It neglects the learning of new pieces, and confines itself to 
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those of days gone by; and if you talk to it of tunes and songs, you will 
perhaps receive the expression of an opinion that the old ones are best, 
infinitely superior to the new things; and to the former it now almost 
exclusively confines itself. Its education is completed; it has ceased to 
learn. 

The music of the million is of interest to us all. It, perhaps involun- 
tarily on our part, impresses itself upon us, and, years after, the accidental 
re petition of a tune once common in our streets, may move us more than 
many a thing more weighty. When Sir Joshua Reynolds was at Venice, 
after a considerable absence from England, this was the cause that filled 
his heart with home, and impelled his return thither. At the opera one 
night, the band struck up a piece that had been the million’s rage when 
the artist left London ; and with the hearing of its repetition, feelings 
and recollections came crowding in upon him that determined his return. 
“ Thus,” says Northcote, ‘* nature will prevail.” I wonder our novelists 
have not snatched a hint ‘of this. Roughly thus: The villain of the story 
is about to commit a piece of hyper-villany, when a hurdy-gurdy strikes 
up a tune he was wont to whistie when an innocent little boy; ; his heart 
undergoes a change, he falls upon his knees, vows reparation and amend- 
ment, "and from that moment becomes no more base than the “ baseless 
fabric of a vision,” and not the ghost of a pun intended. Nature will 
prevail. 

But I must pull up, or( pace Laman Blanchard) my picture will be becom- 
ing too large for its frame. In conclusion, then, let me ask you, legislators, 
philanthropists, ay exquisites—ought or ought not, conjointly with the 
in arts, the million in its music to be encouraged? You say whistling is 
vulgar, W hy so? Simply because it is the music of the million; not 
that there is anything unseemly in it. I say the populace should be 
assisted in its vulgarity, that this whistling should really be encouraged 
amongst them as an art; that they should have their Hullahs; that at 
present, though there is plenty of music amongst them, there is, as in a 
bird-fancier’s shop, but little harmony; and, indeed, that concert-rooms 
should be obtained 1n which they might practise, and, when they had 
progressed sufficiently, give entertainments. You smile at this; yet is 
there nothing irrational or unreasonable in it. You sing or play ; but 
do not, like another Procrustes, desire to reduce every one you meet to 
the size of your own bed; and since the million will whistle, allow it to 
do so to some purpose. The concert decided upon, the very faces of the 
orchestra would be a study for the physiognomist ; the difference of the 
notes in power and volume, yet all blending perfectly together, delight 
the ear of the connoisseur, and the tout ensemble, if properly managed, 
be equal to anything that Cruikshank has drawn, or Costa effected. 
Then might whistling be to the million an improvement as well as a joy ; 
and then should we hear it discourse not only most eloquent, but, may it 
please you, my exquisite, most exquisite music. 
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THE TURKISH BATTLE-HYMN., 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Best Prophet! leave thy starry seat, 
That shines near Allah’s throne, 
The sapphire halls where angels meet, 
The bowers of bliss, the music sweet— 
Glories to earth unknown : 
Come, aid thy children struggling here, 
Smile conquest on our swords! 
The strong urge on, the fainting cheer ; 
Help us thy crescent high to rear, 
Aud scare those Northern hordes. 
For hearths and altars now we fight ; 
Hero of Beder! shield the right! 


We see thee with the spirit’s eye, 
As thus we draw our brands; 

Thy conquering arm is waving nigh, 

Thy voice seems sounding from the sky— 
“On! faithful, patriot bands!” 

Thow'lt not forsake Truth’s holy cause ; 
’Tis dear to Heaven and thee; 

For Truth hath still eternal laws 

For Christian, Moslem ; Heaven’s applause 
Waits all who dare be free. 

For hearths and altars now we fight; 

Allah! Mohammed! guard the right ! 


Bold Albion sends her ships of pride, 
And Gaul her chivalry ; 

’Gainst wrong we'll battle side by side ; 

Let not our creeds our hearts divide, 
All bent on victory ! 

See! England’s lion flaunts the gale, 
And hark! the Gallic drum! 

Prophet! thy children ne’er shall quail ; 

The cannon roars—shouts fill each vale — 
Our valiant helpers come! 

For hearths and altars now we'll fight, 

And brave the Aggressor’s boasted might. 


Then bare the steel, and point the gun! 
Justice foul wrong defies; 

We know the deeds our sires have done; 

On! glory’s death-work is begun— 
Victory or Paradise ! 

Advance our lines, as foemen fall ! 
Smiles on us Fate’s bright star ; 

A Russ shall die with each wing’d ball ; 

England, press on!—charge, noble Gaul! 
And crush the false, proud Czar! 

For hearths and altars thus we fight ; 

Allah! Mohammed! guard the right! 














THE LAST OF THE HOUSE. 


By WILLIAM PickersGiLr, Ese. 


XIII. 


THE ESCAPE—-THE CONFLAGRATION, 


AGAIN the old man slept, again he rose from his damp and uncomfortable 
bed ; again he paced the floor of his prison. There was no change, no relief 
at hand. Days passed in this dreadful way, and the old man was fast 
sinking beneath his sufferings. He was at last unable to walk, and he 
threw himself down upon the steps, to be near to cry for assistance should 
he hear anybody passing. His water was exhausted, and he was reduced 
to the last extremity. He cried bitterly. He prayed again and again 
to God to deliver him from his wretchedness, and either to liberate him 
from his prison or to deprive him of that life which had become a burden 
tohim. His mouth became quite parched—he was choking for water— 
his eyes rolled wildly in his head; he was as one beside himself. 

‘“* Help, help !” he cried; ‘‘ water, water! for God's sake, water !” 

There was no answer to his summons, save a faint echo from his dreary 
dungeon. At intervals he continued his cry, but with the same result. 

‘“ Help, help !—water, water! I am choking—the flames of hell are 
raging in my mouth. I will give gold—heaps of gold—for my release ! 
Water, water, for the love of God!” 

He would then sleep for a short time, and when he awoke would again 
resume his agonising cries. 

“Is there nobody athand? Must I perish in this frightful place? Mer- 
ciful God, hear me, and deliver me!” 

Still no sound was heard, save the whistling of the wind, and the rust- 
ling of the withered leaves as they were borne before the blast. He tried 
once more to raise the stone. Poor wretch! he was incapable of lifting 
a pound’s weight. He fell prostrate upon the steps, bruising his temples 
severely by the fall. Desperation and suffering nerved him to try his 
utmost efforts. 

‘“‘ Help, help!’ he shouted—*“ save me, save me !” 

Hark !—what noise was that? Was it the wind, or the branches of 
the elms shaking to and fro? He listened—he heard nought. Hark! 
There, there—there was the sound of footsteps; they seemed to be ap- 
proaching. He seized the opportunity—he again cried lustily. 

‘he sounds suddenly seemed to retreat. He had probably frightened 
his deliverer from the spot. 

For some time all was still. Sounds of approaching footsteps were 
again heard. He could not resist the opportunity ; he again cried for 
his deliverance. 

‘‘ Have mercy, have mercy! Let me out, let me out!” 

Somebody came close to the stone, and putting his mouth to the ground 
inquired, “* Wo ist dere ?” 

** Set me free—set me free !’’ shouted the old man. 

“ Wie heiszen Sie ? Vat ist your naam ?” 
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The old man seemed to recognise the voice, and replied in the same 
language in which he was in the first instance addressed. 

‘¢ Ach lieber, lieber Schultz, lassen Sie mich nur hinaus. Ich werde 
Ihnen alles sagen. Eilen Sie—eilen Sie, lieber Freund, wenn Sie mein 
Leben retten wollen.” 

“ Donner und Blitz, es ist Herr Horncastle.” 

“ Ja, der bin ich. Um’s Himmels Willen verlieren Sie keine Zeit.’’ 

The man who was addressed as Schultz attempted to raise the stone, 
but he had some difficulty in doing so. When he had succeeded he threw 
it upon the earth. 

The old man once more breathed the pure air of heaven. The da 
was fast drawing toa close, and the stars were beginning to glitter with 
a soft radiance in the blue firmament above. The man descended the 
steps, and attempted to raise the old man, but he was too weak to lend 
himself the least assistance ; and his deliverer saw that some little time 
must necessarily elapse before he could be removed. He carried fortu- 
nately a bottle of brandy upon his person. He poured a small portion 
of it into a broken wine-glass, which he found in the wallet of the old 
man, and poured it into his mouth. Horncastle began to revive. Seeing 
the good effects the liquor had produced, Schultz poured another small 
quantity into the glass, and gave it to him, which was speedily followed 
by equally good results. In a short time, with the assistance of Schultz, 
he was able to walk, though at a very slow pace. 

Having carefully placed the stone over the cavity they directed their 
steps towards the beach of the sea. 

Upon that part of the coast we have been describing there stood a 
somewhat dilapidated windmill, which had once been used to grind corn 
with. Although it still retained its wands—and although its outward 
semblance was in no respect changed—yet in its present state it was unfit 
for the purpose to which it had formerly been appropriated. The in- 
ternal machinery had been removed, and the place was now only used as 
a kind of wens’ Hes in which goods were deposited. The mill stood 
upon the brow of a hill, a few yards beneath which a wood thickly- 
timbered stretched itself away to the right and left. 

It was to this building that the man led Horncastle. It was not more 
than a mile from the priory, but from the weak state of Horncastle, it 
was upwards of an hour before they reached it. They were admitted 
by a small door on one side of the building, which was opened by a lad 
in a coarse, red shirt of woollen cloth, and canvas trousers greatly be- 
daubed with grease. 

* Sind alle oben ?” inquired the man who accompanied Horncastle. 

** Ja whol,” answered the lad. 

The ground-floor of the mill was completely covered with packages of 
various sizes and descriptions. A wooden staircase conducted to the 
chambers above, and with the exertions of the lad, Schultz succeeded in 
carrying Horncastle up two or three flights of steps, when they reached 
a large chamber, which they entered. 

This place presented a singular appearance. A large stove was placed 
in the centre, to the top of which a long chimney of tin was attached, 
the extremity of the chimney being inserted in a cavity of the wall of 
the building, and by which means the smoke was enabled to escape. 
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Two men in red woollen shirts, soiled canvas trousers, which were 
fastened round the waist by a leathern belt, in which was inserted a large 
knife, were sitting in front of the fire, a large chest being placed be- 
tween them, upon which lay a portion of a pack of cards—the remainder 
they held in their hands. On the entrance of Schultz and his com- 
panion, they ceased for a few minutes to pay attention to the game, but 
when they had satisfied their curiosity as to the character of their visi- 
tors they resumed it. A short distance from them, stretched upon the 
floor, and sound asleep, lay a man dressed in the same fashion, except 
that he had a red nightcap upon his head. On the other side of the 
fire, and nearer to the door, sat a party of three, who were also evidently 
seamen. One of them, however, appeared to be the captain. He was 
much more intelligent than the others. is features were regular and 
rather handsome ; but there was an expression in the eye and a peculiar 
curl of the lip that indicated a hasty and impetuous temper—a proud 
and haughty disposition. He was about five feet nine in height, and 
was dressed in a blue frock coat, braided round the edges, and decorated 
with gilt buttons stamped with the device of an anchor. He wore upon 
his head a cap of blue cloth, which was surrounded by a band of gold 
lace. The trousers were of the same kind of cloth as his coat. His 
appearance, indeed, was that of a respectable naval officer, but it was not 
to the navy he belonged. He commanded a small Prussian vessel of 
about one hundred and seventy tons measurement, called the Pfed, which 
at the time of which we write lay in a neighbouring port. With this 
vessel Captain Lindenberg was accustomed to make three or four voyages 
every year. He traded occasionally to the Mediterranean—to the Black 
Sea—to America, but more frequently to England. It was not, however, 
by legitimate trading altogether that Lindenberg was contented to sub- 
sist. He was of a wild, adventurous character, and was most happy 
when he had an enterprise in hand that created great excitement in his 
mind. He had become the tenant of the mill that he might have a 
suitable place in which to deposit his merchandise—part of which was 
legitimate and part contraband. Himself and part of his crew had 
arrived at the mill on the day in question, for the purpose of removing 
some goods which were deposited there. The man whom Horncastle 
addressed as Schultz was the mate of the vessel, and had been despatched 
to the ruins of the priory by Lindenberg on important business. 

The captain immediately arose on the entrance of Horncastle, and left 
his companions, who were smoking two long Dutch pipes, and were 
regaling themselves with grog, which stood upon the top of an empty 
cask near to where they sat. Lindenberg advanced towards Horncastle 
in great surprise, and though he spoke English remarkably well, ad- 
dressed him in German: 

‘¢ Gott im Himmel, was feht Ihnen Herr Horncastle ? Sie sehen sehr 
krank aus ?” 

*¢ Ja ich bin sehr unwohl.” 

Schultz explained to the captain the dilemma in which he had dis- 
covered the old man, and how he had been the means of saving his life. 
In a moment Lindenberg turned deadly pale, but the colour almost im- 
mediately returned to his countenance. 

Horncastle, though an Englishman, had resided some years in Konigs- 
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berg, and it was there he had first made the acquaintance of Lindenberg, 
which had continued without interruption till the present time. He had 
been in business in Konigsberg as a merchant, and being of most 
penurious habits, was said to have realised an enormous fortune. He 
had no family, and had just come over with Lindenberg from Konigs- 
berg to settle again in England. The Pfeil had brought over a cargo 
of grain from that port, wind was now waiting for a homeward freight. 

The old man was on his way to Morlington when his attention had 
been attracted by the ruin, and being fatigued, had determined upon 
remaining there for the night. Such things were provided for him 
as the weak state of his health required, and a few articles of clothing 
were laid upon the floor, which served for the purpose of a bed, and to 
which Horncastle almost immediately retired. 

“ Hans,” said Lindenberg to the boy, “bringe mir eine Pfeife, und 
etwas Taback ; ich michte gerne rauchen.” 

These things having been brought the captain, he held a long conver- 
sation with two or three of the men as to their views for the future. 

Horneastle, by care and attention, gradually improved. He had been 
here about two days when a catastrophe, however, occurred which nearly 
cost him his life. The whole of the vessel’s crew, with two exceptions, 
had returned to their ship on the morning subsequent to the arrival of 
Horneastle at the mill. These two men had remained here to assist in 
the removal of some other merchandise. Lindenberg had also been 
obliged to absent himself, in order to make certain arrangements with 
respect to his homeward cargo, and to hasten as much as possible the 
departure of his vessel. 

The men who had remained behind had been partly employed since 
the departure of the captain in putting the packages in the lower chamber 
of the building into their proper places. The place was filled principally 
with casks and some large cases. ‘There were, however, as well, several 
kegs of ewer ¢ and a number of boxes of cigars. Although expressly 
forbidden by Lindenberg to enter this chamber with a candle, the men 
had disregarded his orders. About nine o’clock at night, on the second 
night from the time of the captain’s departure from rw mill, they entered 
this part of the building to draw some brandy from one of the kegs; having 
done so, they returned to the other chamber. 

Whilst pulling out the keg containing the brandy from amongst the 

casks, a spark from the candle had, unobserved by the men, fallen upon 
the ground. There were littered about on various parts of the floor some 
dry linen rags—the spark had fallen upon one of these rags, in which a 
hole was burnt at first not larger than a pin’s head ; it increased to the 
size of a sixpence, afterwards to that of a shilling, again to that of a half- 
crown, and in a short time the entire rag was one glowing sheet of fire. 
It proceeded slowly but surely. It communicated in time with other rags 
—they again communicated the fire to the casks and to the floor of the 
room, Still there was no flame—nothing to excite alarm. If at this 
stage it had been discovered, it might have been extinguished with a glass 
of water; but the men were too busily engaged carousing up-stairs to ba 
very attentive to what was going on below. The fire continued gradually 
to spread, and to gain a stronger hold upon the articles by which it was 
sustained. If a grain of gunpowder had fallen upon it, the flame would 
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have burst out with all its fury, and have spread destruction on every 
side. <A considerable time elapsed before the fire had really made any 
alarming progress—probably upwards of an hour before a flame burst 


from the smouldering rags and timber. The men, however, by this time 
were stretched upon the floor asleep, and quite unconscious of their 
danger. 

The fire had now effectually caught hold, and would not easily be ex- 


o 5 = . . 
tinguished. There were two or three loopholes in the wall of the building, 


which served for the purpose of ventilation and admitting light. The 
wind was not high, but there was a brisk breeze from the sea, which was 
at all times felt upon the lofty elevation on which the building stood. 
The tire, exposed to the influence of the air, spread with alarming rapidity 
—cask after cask, case after case, caught the contagion. The brandy, 
which was in a corner, had fortunately not yet been touched. If the 
flames reached it, destruction to every person upon the premises was 
almost inevitable. 

It was at this stage of the progress of the fire that old Horncastle, 
roused from his slumbers by one of his frightful dreams, discovered a 
strong smell of burning, and a quantity of emoke 1 in the room. He was 
fortunately dressed, and provided for immediate escape. Before arousing 
the slumbering men, he hastily descended the stair to ascertain the real 
state of the case. He had, however, only proceeded a short way when 
his progress was arrested by a large body of flame. It was raging like a 
furnace, and devouring all before it. He was alarmed—for several minutes 
his breath was completely suspended. What was he to do? How was 
he to act in so dreadful and so sudden an emergency? He quickly re- 
treated, crying out as loud as he could, “ Fire! fire!” 

When he had reached the upper chamber he caught hold of a piece of 
blanket, and hastily threw it around him, giving an alarm at the same 
time with all his might. The men, however, were sunk too deep in their 
slumbers to hear his voice. He shook them by the arm ; but when he had 
succeeded in awakening them they almost immediately fell asleep again. 
He shook them again and again, ‘and, addressing them in as loud a "tone 
of voice as he could command, endeavoured to make them sensible of the 
danger of their situation. 

‘Fire! fire!” he shouted. 

He waited not to see what effect his warning had produced, but rushed 
with the impetuosity of a madman through the i immense body of flame 
that filled the stairease. As he trod upon the stair it vibrated beneath 
his feet. Mad with affright, he rushed on. He reached the bottom of 
the stair. God of Heaven! the door that gave egress from the building 
was locked. What was to be done? There was not a moment to be 
lost. He placed his body with all his force against the door—it yielded, 
and he was in the open air. He was overjoyed at his narrow escape, 
although he was somewhat severely burnt in various parts of his body. 
Ile again shouted to the men in the building, who had already become 
sensible of their danger, and were devising means for their escape. 

Alarmed by the large body of flame upon the stairs, they had ascended 
to the top of the mill, to see if there were any means ‘of ese: ape that 
Ww ay. 

Meanwhile the flames were making incredible progress. The brandy 
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had ignited, and imparted extraordinary impetuosity to the conflagration. 
The casks and cases continued to feed the devouring element, which had 
now ascended to the second story, and was advancing with irresistible 
violence. Crash—crash went the beams as they fell. The wind, during 
the last half hour, had been gradually rising, and it now blew a strong 
breeze from the sea. It was about twelve o’clock when the fire had pro- 
ceeded thus far. Owing to the lateness of the hour, and the solitary situ- 
ation of the mill, there were no persons near at hand to devise any means 
by which any part of the property, or the lives of the two unfortunate 
men, might be saved. The old man ran about giving an alarm, but he 
could render no assistance that could be of any avail in the present 
emergency. 

To return tothe men. Having ascended to the third or upper story of 
the mill, they discovered that there was no means of escape that way, 
and again descended to see if they could not force their way down the 
staircase ; but that was equally impossible. One of the men, however, 
was determined to make the attempt. He rushed wildly forward—he 
had advanced as far as the third flight of steps, when the stairs gave way, 
and he was precipitated amongst the burning embers below. His com- 
panion again ascended to the top of the building, and a way of escape 
now occurred to him, which, by some remarkable oversight, they had 
both previously overlooked. He got through a small skylight in the roof, 
and clambered with considerable difficulty along one of the wands, and, 
although the experiment was attended with great danger, he succeeded 
in reaching the earth in safety. 

The destruction of the mill was now fast drawing towards a conclusion. 
The beams and flooring were rapidly falling in, and little save the bare 
walls would in a short time remain. The reflection of the fire crimsoned 
the sky for a considerable distance with a deep red, which excited a great 
deal of curiosity in those who saw it, but who were ignorant of its cause. 
Sparks and burnt pieces of wood flew about in all directions, and thick 
smoke ascended in opaque bodies from the burning materials. The wands 
of the mill, whilst the building was being consumed, were rapidly revolv- 
ing. When the fire reached them, they continued to perform their rapid 
revolutions, producing an effect of grandeur dificult to deserihe. 

The fire which had now been burning about two hours, had at length 
drawn a few people to the scene of destruction, but they were unable to 
render the least assistance. -Old Horncastle remained upon the spot till 
the walls tottered and fell. He then left the place, and proceeded 
towards Morlington. The seaman who had escaped hastened to inform 
his friends of the catastrophe, and the death of their companion, 

















































NICHOLAS FLAMEL 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “* THE CONFEDERATES; OR, THE DAYS OF 
MARGARET OF PARMA.” 


XXXIV, 


Despite his weakness, the poor scrivener made such efforts to reach 
his home that he stood panting with exertion before his house-door at 
daybreak. ‘To rouse the anxious inmates was a matter of no difficulty, 
and he was soon safe behind his own walls. But how describe rapture 
so pure as that experienced by Nicholas and Pernelle when once more 
locked in each other’s arms—ain proportion to the anguish of the one and 
the hopelessness of the other during their separation was their joy at 
their reunion. 

Pernelle had, indeed, prayed incessantly for this happy moment ; still 
the listening hour after hour for the well- known footste p that come not— 
the enduring Dame Flamel’s gloomy forebodings which, in spite of her 
firm endeavours to close her ears to them, found but too e: sy an access 
to her trembling heart—the misery of suspense, the horrors of apprehen- 
sion had tortured her in turn like so many vultures tearing their prey 
piecemeal. And now, at the eleventh hour, when the last spark of hope 
was nearly extinguished, he stood before her—pale, indeed, but un- 
harmed—not in spirit merely, as she had so often dreaded to behold him, 
but bodily ; and so eestatic was her pleasure, that whilst pressed to his 
heart she felt not the heavy chain concealed beneath his cloak. 

During this fervid outpouring of sanctified affection, Dame Flamel, 
her eyes dim with fast-gathering tears, stood apart, a mute but happy 
spectator of the scene. “At last Nicholas, tearing himself from his wife’s 
embrace, knelt before his aged parent to receive her blessing, nor did he 
rise till she had again and again blessed his return to those who prized 
him beyond all else in the world. Then, with either hand clasped in 
those of his fond wife and mother, Nicholas sat by his own hearth in 
silence, unable to express in words his feelings at being thus restored to 
light and love. And poor and humble as the dwelling was, and mean 
the : appearance of those assembled within it, men might have envied and 
angels must have smiled on such happiness as that which shed its ra- 
diance just then within its dark walls. But reason soon reassumed its 
sway, and too soon mixed its alloy with this felicity. Dame Flamel 
broke the spell; her very first question bringing back the scrivener to a 
sense of danger, and chasing the sunshine from his brow. 

“ And where have you been, Nicholas, all this weary time ?” 

‘“< No questions, dear mother,” pleaded Pernelle, in her gentle tones. 
“Oh! let us not trouble him now, just as he is miraculously restored. 
See how you distress him!” her affectionate eyes marking his rapidly 
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5 
he ought to tell us he will tell us, all in his own good time.” 


Even then habit, the worst part of our twofold nature, got the better 
of Dame Flamel’s emotion, and she said, with some touch of her usual 
shrewdness : 

“Tam not to question him now, that you, forsooth, may have the 
advantage of me behind your curtains.” 

* Pernelle is right, mother,” interposed Nicholas; “ no questions as 
you value your own lives as well as mine. The safety of all depends on 
my silence. See here,” he added, throwing his cloak and vest open, 
and displaying to their amazed and affrighted gaze the chain and collar 
—* this is the only answer I can make. I am like a hound escaped from 
its kennel, and I must burrow deep in the earth like a fox if I would not 
be retaken ; but I am exhausted—I have not tasted food for——” he 
leant back in his seat as if he were about to swoon. 

Paralysed at first at sight of the chain, Pernelle was now roused by 
his obvious suffering, and hurried away for such relief as she could pro- 
cure. She soon returned with wine, bread, and some salted meat, and 
whilst Dame Flamel chafed his temples and hands, she forced a few drops 
down his parched throat. Nicholas presently revived and partook freely 
of the viands, a provision made, as he was assured by his thrifty mother, 
especially against such a contingency as his returning home famished and 
weary. 

But hardly was the meal despatehed—and never was one more neces- 
sary—than Nicholas began to think of what was next to be done. To 
get rid of the badge of shame that hung around his neck was his first 
care; but he at once negatived the proposal of Dame Flamel to call in 
a neighbouring locksmith. 

* No,” he said, with decision; “ this is too dangerous a matter to 
confide to any one. Pernelle, seek a file and see what you can do.” 

Again Pernelle left the room, and presently returned with the desired 
instrument ; fortunately, as we have said, the iron was rust-eaten, and 
opposed very little resistance to Pernelle’s well-directed efforts. After a 
few strokes of the file, she had no difficulty in wrenching open the collar, 
which she flung from her in disgust. 

“It must be the work of those accursed Templars !” exclaimed Dame 
Flamel, with indignation. ‘ They would have taken your innocent life, 
my child, and you tremble at having escaped their unholy toils as if it 
were a crime !” 

“ You know not what you talk of,” said Nicholas, impatiently. “I 
tell you I will answer no questions, direct or indirect. I thank God I am 
rid of that accursed chain! But I cannot tarry here—I must away !” 

*¢ Then take me with you,” said Pernelle; ‘let us not part again. If 
there be more perils to encounter, let us share them together.” 

“ Pernelle is right,” put in the old mother; “ we cannot remain any 
longer thus unprotected—two females alone exposed to the licentiousness 
of those wild Bazochiens! They have well-nigh harried us out of house 
and home in spite of all our prudence.” 

“Ay! priest and Templar, soldier and Bazochien, all alike trample 
upon the defenceless !” exclaimed Nicholas, exasperated by his mother’s 
last words and the vista of increasing danger and difficulty they opened 


changing countenance. ‘“ Mother, ask him nothing—be sure whatever 
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to him; “ but I cannot remain here, and yet how to take you with me 
I know not. I shall have to creep into some hole or another, but even 
that at the time being I know not where to find. There's not a place I 
can think of where a humble and innocent man like me may lay his head 
in peace. Were I a robber on the king’s highway, I should have my 
caves and haunts and my comrades in cuilt to watch with me—were I a 
murderer, [ might take sanctuary in the next church—were I a beg gear, I 
could hide in the cour des miracles ; but a harmless, iecsliieaibinr being 
has not a friend or a chance at the first turn of fate. Virtue and home 
are but idle words,” he continued, with increasing bitterness, ‘* for such 
as are not born to power! He who can't oppress must bear oppression! 
Crime and vice alone find shelter in their dark haunts from the strong 
hand. Oh! the hard, hard world we live in! And yet the worm will 
crawl aside to avoid the crushing footstep—ev en so our cowardly spirits 
cling to life, bitter and w orthless though it be!” 

oe And am I— is your mother nothing i in your existence, Nicholas ?” 
said Pernelle, almost in a whisper.“ Is it not sweet to know that you 
are necessary to us—that from you we derive our happiness and every 
comfort ?” 

‘* And yet,” replied Flamel, ‘“ I cannot even protect you! But,” he 
added, after a moment’s pause, ‘ I will perish rather than ” Te did 
not finish his sentence, but an eloquent glance at his blushing wife filled 
up the blank. 

* No—no,” hastily put in the mother—* no, my son—think of your 
own risks first; we have, by dint of prudence and good management, 
hitherto escaped all those that have beset us, and with the Virgin’s favour 
will still do so. I will say that for Pernelle—she is sober and discreet. 
Ah! had I still that wild slip of a girl Margot under my roof the case 
were different.” 

“ M: argot !—my cousin Margot!” exclaimed Nicholas. “ Ah! how 
could I thus forget—I must to her this instant—more than the life de- 
pends on it ; and yet,” he muttered, as if revolving the matter in his 
mind, ‘ to bring her here were bringing danger on “those I love best— 
but then, if I reclaim her not now, I give her up to certain ruin. What to 
do—how to act? Great God! and my limbs are faint—my head swims 
—my strength will not serve me.’ 

Dame Flamel was too hard of hearing to take in any part of this mo- 
nologue. Indeed, she was not aware her son was speaking ; ; but Pernelle 
had not lost a w ord, and she answered in the same key as that used by 
Flamel : 

‘¢ Whatever you cannot do for yourself you may trust to me, Nicholas. 
I will be a faithful messenger.” 

‘You are right, Pernelle,” said Nicholas; “ you are fresh and I am 
worn out—one hour’s rest on my own bed, under my own roof, will 
prove the best restorative. You must instantly to Margot—I’ll tell you 
where she may be found—and bring her back ‘with you. Use every ar- 
gument—every art of persuasion which women so well know how to 
employ. Make no inquiry into the past; if she allude to it, silence her 
by gentle endearments. Tell her—but I need not instruct you further— 
I can have no peace of mind until she be restored to her friends and her 
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464 NICHOLAS FLAMEL. 


home. Bring her back on any terms—once here, it shall be my care to 
keep her.” 

ernelle received these hurried instructions with downcast eyes and a 
pensive brow. Maybe some jealous pang shot through her heart as she 
saw how dear her once rival still was to her husband. If so, she stoically 
endured it. Perhaps a very keen observer might have caught a transient 
glimpse of her feelings in the quivering of her nether lip whilst listening, 
and in the slight tremor of her voice whilst replying to these injunctions, 
but that was all. Nicholas having informed her where to seek Margot, 
without an observation she muffled her head carefully according to the 
— of the time, and with a meek glance at her husband left the 

ouse. 

** Pernelle—Pernelle—where are you going?” called out Dame 
Flamel ; but Nicholas interfered, saying his wife was carrying a message 
for him, and that being in need of rest he would lay down till her 
return. 

At her son’s expressing a physical want maternal anxiety awoke in the 
old woman’s breast ; and with tender care she smoothed down his pillow, 
excluded the light from his couch, and having made all the little prepa- 
ration in her power for his comfort, retired to the front chamber to watch 
during his slumber. 

Even in that hour of mental and bodily distress, Nicholas acknow- 
ledged the soothing influence of a mother’s love—that love so true, last- 
ing, and intense! which no ingratitude can disgust, no demerit alter, no 
follies alienate. Ever as abundant and fresh—a source of consolation 
throughout life’s changes—as when it first sprang up at nature’s call to 
foster the newly budding existence entrusted to its care. Ever forgiving, 
ever trusting, ever to be relied on—watching the slumbers of the some- 
times ungracious, often forgetful, and at times unkind, harsh man, with 
the same faithful anxiety that hovered round the smiling, unoffending 
infant’s cradle. That love which all the ills—the woes—the faults—the 
sufferings common to humanity, do but increase as occasion calls for it, 
which, when every other light is extinguished in the human heart, burns 
with a brighter, holier flame! That love which never betrays—never 
forgets—never resents—never scorns; which makes woman’s silvered 
locks and faded eye so dear!—dearer, perhaps, to the man who boasts a 
heart to feel, an intellect to understand, and a soul to remember, than 
even the golden locks and graces of youth, and softens and hallows what 
may seem to the thoughtless and heartless repulsive in old age. 

And thus guarded and watched, Flamel slept a long and refreshing 
sleep; nor did he wake till a summons at the well-barred house-door 
roused him. And yet Pernelle had used the utmost caution ; but Dame 
Flamel’s organs were imperfect, and she must needs risk disturbing him. 
In a few seconds she was at his side. 

“* Margot—is she here ?” exclaimed Nicholas, with an eager look. 

“ No,” said Pernelle—“ I did not find her. The people of the house 
say she left her lodging some time since in company with a man and wo- 
man who came to fetch her. The man was habited like a forester. This 
is all the information I could obtain.” 


‘‘ Heard you nothing more?” asked her husband, with emphasis. 
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“ Nothing,” answered Pernelle, steadily, though her changing colour 
seemed to contradict her assertion ; “ nothing at least that can serve as a 
clue to her present whereabouts.” 

Flamel remained for some seconds plunged in thought, when, taking a 
sudden resolution, he said: 

“* If she be with her cousin and his wife she is safe. A lonely hut in 
the depth of a forest, protected by trusty hounds and a bold hand, is a 
better shelter than can be found behind stone walls in these bad times. 
Pernelle, we will see if, for Margot’s sake, her cousin will befriend us in 
our extremity ? Gather hastily what we possess of valuables—which God 
wot is not much !—and we will wander forth. At Roger's I can rest and 
refresh myself, and mature some plan for the future; perhaps, if he be 
kindly disposed towards us, we may tarry with him long enough to watch 
the course of events. What think you, mother ?” 

“ You are right, my son,” she answered, after a moment’s thought. 
‘* We had best take up our pilgrim’s staff and turn our backs on the home 
where we cannot rest in peace. What should I do, a poor lone old woman, 
in this house which Templar and Bazochien will soon ransack to find you 
or Pernelle ? Besides, who will take care of me? and if they frighten 
me into telling them the place of your concealment ?” 

‘** True—most true—idiot that I was not to think of that!” 

‘‘ Yes, Nicholas,” exclaimed Pernelle; ‘‘ the same fate shall befal us 
all, whatever it be. Oh! do not again let us separate from one another— 
where one goes let us all go—were it even unto death.” 

‘* Pernelle,” said Nicholas, pressing her affectionately to his breast, 
“‘ we will, henceforth, brave danger together, and perhaps, with Heaven’s 
assistance, escape it. And you, mother, hasten with your preparations, 
for we have no time to lose.” 

Dame Flamel and Pernelle set about collecting what each thought 
most easy of transport and necessary to their pean The good dame 
still held the family purse. This, as well as her own secret hoardings, 
she carefully concealed about her person—her beads, a box containing a 
few reminiscences of the past, and her distaff, were the only additional 
articles she took with her, being unwilling to cumber herself with any- 
thing that might impede her movements on the road. 

Pernelle assisted her husband to bury his rare books, crucibles, and 
other instruments in his cellar; and so oe did they perform 
their task, that the discovery of these valued articles by any chance free- 
booter seemed well-nigh impossible. Then wrapping up such fragments 
of food as she thought might support her husband by the way, Pernelle 
stood ready with Dame Flamel to set forth on their expedition. As 
they paused before their house-door, and beheld Nicholas turn the pon- 
derous key and put it in his vest, the women a a sorrowful look. 
Dame Flamel had not left that abode since the day she entered it a bride; 
and though she had wept there many bitter tears, it had still been her 
home for the better part of her life; and she had ever connected the idea 
of leaving it with thoughts of the green sod for which alone she imagined 
she could ever exchange it. The living elsewhere was one of the chances 
of life which had never occurred to the poor old creature; and she could 
not repress her tears as she turned away, after casting upon the door- 
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steps, as she then thought, a farewell look. Pernelle, too, had dreamed 
that her struggle with life would begin and close there. Under that roof 
she had been a wife and had hoped to become a mother, and a deep sigh 
— her as she turned her back upon it; but one glance at her hus- 
band gave her courage, and she unhesitatingly led the way. 

The better to escape observation—for the sun was now risen, and the 
people were stirring—they avoided the principal streets, and even carried 
precaution so far as to leave the town by an opposite gate to that 
which gave the most ready access to the point they wished to reach, 
having thus no inconsiderable circuit to make before they could arrive at 
the hut. Leaving the rough road, which, though one of the principal 
highways, was little better than a country cross-way of our days, they 
were soon lost in the tangled underwood of the forest. Never having 
since his boyhood wandered so far from the city—the perils of the forest, 
together with the severe forest-laws, deterrmg the sober burghers from 
venturing into the leafy wilderness—all Nicholas’ sagacity was here at 
fault. The city walls were no longer in view; scarcely could he obtain 
a glimpse of the sky overhead; there was nothing before or around him 
but an endless ocean of trees, through which the by-paths he attempted 
to explore seemed to lead capriciously hither and thither, threatening to 
terminate in some impenetrable thicket or treacherous morass. Guided 
by chance rather than choice, the weary party plodded on, until Nicholas, 
totally exhausted, sank upon the turf and almost instantly fell asleep. 
Pernelle and Dame Flamel sat down beside him, and watched his pale 
countenance, which even in slumber expressed intense fatigue, until the 
sun sank behind the dark curtain of trees. Still there seemed no pros- 
pect of Nicholas opening his eyes; and it became necessary to rouse him. 
He woke in grumbling ; his limbs were so stiff he could scarcely move 
them, and the women were obliged to relinquish the hope of pursuing 
their wanderings for the present. The obscurity became every minute 
greater, and they began to entertain the prospect—by no means reas- 
suring—of passing the night in the open forest. 

Nicholas relapsed into slumber, and Pernelle and her mother-in-law 
resumed their seats in despair, when a rustling in the underwood, accom- 

anied with a heavy breathing, attracted their attention. Springing up 
in alarm they called loudly on Nicholas to awake; but before he could 
be made to understand the cause of their fear two large hounds leapt 
into the path, and approaching the strangers seemed willing to question 
their right of intrusion within the royal preserves. As Pernelle and 
Dame Flamel stood eyeing the brutes, almost paralysed with terror, three 
men issued from the underwood, one bearing a crossbow on his shoulder, 
and the others carrying a freshly-killed buck between them. 

‘Down, Charlemagne! down, Bruno! tout-beau!” exclaimed he with the 
crossbow. ‘‘ Whom have we here by way of marauders in the king’s 
demesne? By St. Hubert! they are the kind patrons of my beautiful 
cousin But how came you so far from the city walls, good 
people, and in the forest, too, at this time of day?” 

Nicholas explained to Roger, whom he had instantly recognised, that 
he and his family had left the city early in the morning with the view of 
visiting him; but having lost their way had wandered far into the forest, 
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— worn out with fatigue he had fallen asleep where he had found 
im. 

“You have not strayed so far from the mark as you suppose, however— 
the port is near at hand,” said Roger, and encouraging Nicholas to make 
another effort, he led the way through the brushwood and presently struck 
off into a broader path than that which the party had hitherto traversed, 
apparently leading to some habitation. Soon, indeed, the deep baying 
of hounds broke the silence of the forest, at which sound Charlemagne 
and Bruno bounded joyously forward ; and just as objects began to grow 
weeny in the waning light, the weary trio entered their desired 

aven. 

Roger cordially welcomed his visitors, and whilst his wife set about 
preparing their night’s accommodation, pressed them to partake of what 
restoratives he could provide at so short a notice. Nicholas’ first inquiry 
was after Margot; but learnt to his suprise and no small alarm that she 
had not been heard of at the hut, and that Raoul knew nothing whatever 
about her. Never having heard of the strait she was in, he had not 
been to see after her; but it was his opinion that she had instructed her 
hostess to repeat the tale of her having gone away with him in order to 
baffle chance inquiries. It might even be that she had not left the lodg- 
ing at all. This, however, he would ascertain no later than on the 
morrow. In the mean while they should make their minds easy, and trust 
wholly to his exertions—he would find her, he said, if she was yet within 
the walls of Paris. 

No sooner was he made acquainted with Flamel’s distress, than he, with 
much cordiality, invited the whole family to take up their quarters with 
him as long as it suited their convenience. 

“I do not mean to worry you with troublesome questions,” he said; 
“you'll just tell me as much or as little of your affairs as you like; but 
bed and board are freely at your service. ‘True, neither of them cost us 
much—fresh straw and dry leaves furnish us with the one, and the king’s 
game the other; but such as our accommodations are you are welcome to 
share them, and glad will my wife be to make herself useful in any 
little matter. But we'll talk all that over at supper—luckily I have 
brought home some excellent venison and two brace of double snipes, out 
of which my good woman will make us a meal such as King Philip him- 
self might sit down to. Wine we have none; but what we lack in cheer 
we'll make up in good-will and a hearty welcome. As to-safety, | and 
my two helps have our bows and bolts always ready to hand ; then there’s 
Charlemagne, Bruno, and the rest of them. Credit me, ’twere well for 
~ king if his guards were half as trusty and watchful as my good 

ounds.” 

That the hospitality of the forester was as wel! meant as it was frankly 
tendered, the Flamels were convinced, by the eagerness of both the man 
and his wife to do their best; and when they had regaled themselves on 
the king’s venison, and were encouraged to be of good heart by the merry 
voices of their hosts, and at last retired to their primitive couch and ex- 
perienced the soothing stillness of the forest, broken only by the hart 
rustling among the underwood, and the loud warning of their four-footed 
sentinels, a feeling of security and comfort stole over them such as they 
had long been strangers to. 
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XXXV. 


Tur prisoners’ escape from the Temple dungeons was discovered the 
next day, but not the agency by which it had been effected. Two cir- 
cumstances favoured the conspirators. The young men posted as sentinels 
were unexpectedly sent as messengers to distant priories early on the fol- 
lowing morning, and by the time their treachery became known they had 
ridden so far as to be beyond recal. The other accident was the sudden 
death of Amyot Rouget, who was mortally injured by a kick from his 
horse whilst tending him in the stable—so that no inconsiderable share of 
mystery rested on the whole transaction. Suspicions, doubtless, as to the 
real actors in the scene were entertained by the elders; but, unwilling to 
push matters to extremity in default of proof, they postponed investigation 
if they did not actually abandon it. 

But the very fact of so bold an undertaking being attempted in spite 
of the grand master’s recent restrictions, and crowned with suecess—and 
the still stranger one that, notwithstanding their most arduous endeavours, 
the Templars could gain no clue to the fugitives—for all they could learn, 
the earth might have opened and swallowed up the prior, the Italian, 
Jaques de Troyes, and the scrivener—these were ominous tokens to the 
thoughtful, like Peter of Boulogne, and sorely perplexing to the practical 
and straightforward, like Molay and the dauphin. Peter of Boulogne urged 
with earnest persistance the necessity of breaking up the preceptory at 
Paris, which, he said, would ultimately endanger the safety and repute of 
the Order—which other priories, both in France and elsewhere, struggled 
so hard to maintain and enhance. But Jaques Molay was not to be 
roused from his blind security, which was encouraged by those who were 
unwilling to be hurried away from a life of ease under the very eyes of 
royalty, whose jealousy increased the value of what advantages they en- 
joyed. 
gine had now frequent interviews with Guy d'Auvergne and the 
grand master. Though he did not think fit to incriminate himself or 
others in the prisoners’ escape, the more so that he thought he perceived 
a reluctance on the part of Jaques Molay to inquire into that circumstance, 
the rest of his errors he did not withhold from them. Indeed, nothing 
could be more candid than his admissions so far as himself was concerned, 
at the same time expressing his determination not to involve his com- 
pee ; and whatever they might as Templars think of such reserve, as 

nights and soldiers both the grand master and the dauphin could 


“ it. 
ut although Molay, even whilst in his capacity of spiritual monitor 
and temporal master he enjoined penance for the past and extracted 
binding vows for the future, evinced the kindness of a friend—even whilst 
the venerable old man, remembering, perhaps, the ties that once bound 
his heart in the fetters of earthly affection, sympathised with Almeric’s 
grief, and his own martial ardour made him indulgent to the youth’s 
impatience of inaction, still he crushed at once the idle hope that had 
sprung up in his heart. The release of a Templar from his vows the 
ees master deemed to be impossible ; and would not so much as afford 
e measure his countenance by listening to Almeric’s entreaties. He 
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might, he said in his indignation, like Nipurias, pass over to the Saracens 
—or enter the rival Order and fight under their triumphant banners; or 
he might, as one cf his loose associates had recently done, fling from him 
the Templar’s robe—but where in the latter case would he find a home 
or a friend, and in either case repose for his conscience ? 

Almeric bowed his head, and his spirit sank before that most arbi- 
trary of all powers—necessity. With the hope of ever regaining his 
liberty he lost all interest in life. His wishes now centred in the chance 
of the war-cry of their Order sounding in his ear, and of gazing on the 
Beauseant once more unfurled under bluer skies than those of his native 
land; but until the gay trumpets should blow the happy notes of a 
march, his inactive life would be as a heavy burden under which he 
dreaded to sink. 

Peter of Boulogne hinted at the expediency of whiling away the leisure 
hours of the young knights by initiating them in the mysteries of black 
letter, in which most of the fréres servans, among whom, indeed, were 
some of the most distinguished scholars of the day, were expert. But 
his suggestion was contemptuously rejected ; the nobles of that dark 
time regarding the simple and useful arts of reading and writing with 
much the same sort of feeling as that by which science and research are 
condemned as unfashionable topics in the aristocratic circles of our own 
day. 

But solitude is doubly irksome when coupled with idleness and vapidity; 
and Almeric’s good resolutions were put to a severe test. The image 
of Margot was conjured up in a more alluring garb than ever by his 
heated fancy; and his passion and remorse grew with what they fed on. 
His depression became so great that Molay, to give a diversion to his 
thoughts, promised to send him to Cyprus in Rimbault’s train. 

“Be not impatient, my son,” added the aged grand master—*“ pray 
and repent of your sins till hag be weary, and when you are rested pray 
again. In that way life glides gently by, like a streamlet running tran- 
quilly on till it is lost at last in the sand.” 

But Guy d’Auvergne, feeling how impossible it was, under any specious 
name or pretext, to infuse the lazy tide of an old man’s blood into the 
elastic veins of youth, encouraged Almeric to reflect on the grand master’s 
promise, and to prepare for his speedy departure for Cyprus, when the 
mere chances and perils of the road would afford him excitement. He 
enjoined him to repent of the past, but to look forward with hope. 

But whether the dauphin was moved by D’Aulnoy’s dejection, or he 
had his own grounds for uneasiness, his countenance was unusually over- 
cast one morning as he sat watching his squires brightening up the 
helmet and shield which had warded off deadly blows in many a battle. 
Was he, too, depressed with the inactivity to which he was now sub- 
jected, or was a secret foreboding busy at his heart ? The squires, in- 
fected with the humour of their master, busied themselves on his armour 
with saddened looks, as though he had rebuked them. 

“1 cannot get this heaume as bright as the seneschal’s do what I will,” 
said one, impatiently putting from him his half-finished work—‘“1 know 
not how those Mahound slaves manage, but they have the better of us 
here. With a bare brush or two they get the arms to blink and glitter 
like water in the sun; whereas we poor Templars may rub down our 
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fingers to the knuckles without getting our steel and gold to look as it 
should. The seneschal is better off with his blackamoors than you, 
dauphin, with your brave train of Christians.” 

“If my armour be less bright to the eye,” replied the dauphin, “ it is 
at least undefiled by an infidel’s touch. The day a Saracen hound lays 
his hand on my helmet will be that on which his sword cleaves my head. 
Alas! alas! the derelictions of our holy temple grieve my conscience 
sorely. I would not willingly rebuke the seneschal or any of our brave 
brothers in arms, yet I cannot witness such things. They are asin and a 
scandal. I must speak to Peter of Boulogne about it.” 

** What would you of me ?” said the person just named, at that moment 
entering the dauphin’s apartment. 

** Many things—but chiefly that you would lighten my heart,” answered 
the dauphin. “I begin to feel like you a yearning after the dry sand 
and burning sun of the East. I begin to weary of too much comfort 
and leisure, brother.” 

* Ay, we all like change provided it come not too soon,” said Peter of 
Boulogne, bitterly ; “ but if you feelas you say, dauphin, you may assist 
me to make an impression on the grand master, against 7 ee obstinacy 
I am about to make a grand and final charge. I want to rouse him into 
taking some step or other—his passiveness is inconceivable !” 

“T am not much more of a politician than he is,” said Guy d’ Auvergne, 
with a sad smile—*‘ what do you expect of me ?” 

** All I beg—all I wish is that you will side with me in the measures 
I mean to propose. As to the grounds for such measures, I hope to 
satisfy you both.” 

** Lead on,” said the dauphin, rising ; “I know you have the good of 
the Order as much at heart as we have, and perhaps,” he added, with a 
look of mingled envy and pity, “in idle times like these you understand 
its interests better than we do.” 

** Would you had thought so sooner !’’ exclaimed the priest. ‘“ Would 
I had been grand master this last year or so!—ay, start not, it is not 
ambition that fathers the wish—I would gladly have laid down my life as 
a thanks-offering the very hour I had placed the Order beyond the reach 
of peril! Gladly would I have resigned even the merit of having saved 
it. Oh Guy! Guy! we have been sleeping on the very edge of the 
precipice whose foundations are undermined.”’ 

The dauphin looked surprised, but made no reply; nor did either 
speak again until they reached the grand master’s chamber. 

Jaques Molay sat in his high oaken chair with sculptured canopy. The 
light streaming through the high window tipped, with a few bright spots, 
the weapons on the wall, and fell on the ashy features and silver beard of 
the venerable old man. The beads glided slowly, and seemingly me- 
chanically, through his fingers. His head was bent forward, and his 
whole posture indented the sinking down resulting from age, and its 
accompanying feebleness of mind. ‘The entrance of Guy d’Auvergne and 
Peter of Boulogne failed to rouse him. The sound of their voices was 


necessary to recal him from the sort of trance in which he was 
wra 


it you, my friends?” he said, in almost inarticulate tones. 
“You ill to-day—unlike yourself, father,” said Peter of Bou- 
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logne—‘“ we had better, perhaps, postpone conversation of an agitating 
nature” 

“Tn truth, brother, I feel weak and weary,” the grand master replied— 
“my years are more than most men can number, but heretofore their 
weight has not been heavy ; my limbs were not stiffened; my heart was 
not benumbed by our most inveterate enemy Time, and 1 have had no 
quarrel with him ; but, since my return to this,clime, my age has told. 
At first I would not yield—I would be blind to warnings—but to-day— 
to-day the scales fall from my eyes—I must face the truth, and what I 
long termed the wisdom of my years begins to seem like their coming 
weakness. I feel clearly my heart beat slower than it did. A sullen 
passiveness has been insensibly creeping, not over my soul, but over its 
outward garment. I have spent a few melancholy hours remembering 
the past ; and, alas! regretting even more than repenting it. I have 
gazed on those arms rusting on the wall, and taken a long, last farewell 
of them. I have thanked them for the good service they a done me, 
and the Virgin for permitting that I should have done good service in my 
time by their means—trusty, tried friends they were, and will, I hope, be 
laid along with my worn-out man in an honourable grave. It is, how- 
ever, meet that I should, henceforth, watch the fast dropping grains of 
sand that mark the short—the very short time that can yet be mine in 
this world, and teach myself to prepare for my next struggle; and, trusting 
in my Redeemer, I hope I may add my next victory.” 

It was the first time that Jaques Molay, the victor of so many a field, 
the rough-hearted old campaigner, had ever shown the slightest con- 
sciousness of an approaching inability to fulfil the duties of ‘his station. 
Peter of Boulogne listened to his words with a beating heart, whilst Guy 
d'Auvergne, who loved in Molay his brother in arms even more than he 
respected the grand master, was moved to sorrow by his friend’s admis- 
sion of a truth to which he sought no less mas td = to close his eyes 
than the grand master himself had done. 

‘« My dear, brave friend,” he answered, his voice tremulous with emo- 
tion, “ linger yet some time with us—for our sakes—for mine.” And he 
grasped the old man’s hand. 

‘“ Nay, Guy, why should you or any true friend wish to detain me any 
longer?” said Molay. ‘“ My day’s work is done, for good or for evil, as 
Heaven shall please to judge. I am, henceforth, useless—therefore super- 
fluous ; so at least,” he added, with a reproachful glance at Peter of Bou- 
logne, “ you and the clerks will say, when the last of old, restive Molay 
shall have been carried to the earth. But come, I'll prove restive no longer ; 
I am willing to concede much to my advisers,” 

“ Provided,” said Peter of Boulogne, with impatience, “their advice 
be palatable.” 

But Molay’s mood was altogether an unusual, and, considering his 
character, an extraordinary one. 

‘‘ Nay, I make no provisos,” he said, ‘St. Bernard our patron be 
praised! I am now open to reason, and cannot help imputing this dis- 
position to the saint’s holy interposition in our behalf. Now, then, for 
wise counsel, and speedy energetic measures !” 

Scarcely were these words uttered when a distant sound of clanging 
armour and confused voices arrested the attention of all three. Guy 
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d'Auvergne hastened out for information, whilst the two others remained 
transfixed with amazement. In a few moments the dauphin re-appeared, 
with a countenance as colourless as marble ; but his lips were compressed, 
and his eyes sparkled with unusual animation. 

‘¢ You were right,” he said, in a low, calm tone to the breathless pro- 
curator—* tt is too late! Our preceptory is invested by the king's troops 
—we are captives in the land of our fathers, at our own altars. We 
might have held good our fortress—but what boots it talking of what 
might have been!—we might long ere now have been on our road to 
Cyprus had we but attended to the procurator’s sage advice.”’ 

The grand master, at the prince’s first words, had fallen back in his 
chair as if in a swoon, and his silver locks, rigid, pale features, and flowing 
white drapery, contrasted forcibly with the dark oak against which he 
reclined. There was something awful in his stillness. For a moment 
both the dauphin and the procurator thought that his soul had fled; and 
both felt glad that one whose honourable and pure life had placed him 
above reproach should die unconscious of the blow which was aimed at 
him in his last hour. But as the Prior of Normandy ceased speaking, 
with obvious effort he regained an erect posture, and said, with tones 
made huskier with the intensity of his emotion : 

‘Our youths are brave, though untried—hand me down my harness— 
give me my sword.” 

‘* Alas! my old friend,” said Guy, mournfully, “that time is past! All 
is over. Every avenue is guarded with a force hundredfold greater than 
we can muster. Our horses—our youths are in the hands of the enemy 
—we are prisoners, I tell you!” 

‘ Prisoners !—and to Philip of France!” exclaimed Molay, with intense 
bitterness. ‘Oh! that my old head had been laid in the dust ere this 
disgrace fell upon our Order !” 

“If we be King Philip’s prisoners,” said Peter of Boulogne, “be it 
to-day—to-morrow, or when it may, we shall be martyrs. But they 
come not; how is this?” 

“They will be here ere long,” answered the dauphin. “ But let them 
come—lI will defend the grand master’s life with my own.” 

“No!” said Molay, with a sudden exertion of authority—‘ since we 
cannot oppose effectual resistance, no Christian blood shall tlow in such a 
quarrel. Let us abide the issue like innocent men standing on our own 
rights.” 

“Our rights! How shall they be made good when they are thus 
trampled upon with impunity?” said Peter of Boulogne, with a doubtful 
look. ‘’'T'were wiser to escape whilst we may perhaps.”’ 

‘** Impossible,” answered the dauphin. 

* T will not stir a foot!” said Molay. 

‘Then submission is our only course.” So saying, Peter of Boulogne 
took his place on the right hand of the grand master, and proudly fold- 
ing his arms stood calmly resigned. The dauphin, with knit brow and 
compressed lips, silently imitated his example, taking his stand on the 
left of the chair, in which, with form erect and icy aspect, Molay awaited 
the entrance of his foes. 

Almeriec d’Aulnoy was constant in the eg ne of the mild penance 


imposed upon him by Jaques Molay, which brought him frequently to 
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the marble flags of St. John’s altar; but whether his thoughts were so 
entirely engaged with heaven as his attitude would show, might be doubt- 
ful from the occasional fretful start which seemed to indicate the obtru- 
sion of some vision terrestrial across the current of his devotion. Nor was 
he alone on such oceasions. Fravaux, who had of late assumed the mask 
of devotion most opposite to his daring scepticism, frequently met him in 
the chapel, and kneeling at the same shrine, sought to regain his com- 
panionship by whispering baneful insinuations in his ear, ever making use 
of Margot’s name as the most taking bait. D’Aulnoy shrunk from him 
as from the spirit of evil. Still Fravaux was not discouraged; and on 
the eventful day in question he was again at Almeric’s side, making his 
task irksome by his insidious discourse. 

Relinquishing, at last, his fruitless efforts to discipline thoughts that 
would not be fettered, D’Aulnoy exclaimed aloud, with bitterness, 
** Would that I were sent to challenge a host of intidels, or cast in chains 
like Montfaucon!—no struggle can be fiereer—no bonds more galling 
than mine! By the Virgin, I can endure no more!” 

“Nor need you,” whispered Fravaux, “if you be aman. You were 
once a fair sample of a true Templar—bold and wild—fearing neither 
man nor devil; but, by my knighthood, you are become a mere puling 
boy of late !” 

‘‘Fravaux,” said D’Aulnoy, scornfully, ‘‘ our way was once the same, 
but it diverges now; let each follow his own in peace, and settle the rest 
with his conscience as best he may.” 

‘* Of the two, I think my task is the easiest,” said Fravaux, with a sneer 
—*but hark! what rome 4 are those! By Bafomet there’s rebellion in 
the Temple! Is Montfaucon returned to claim his priory with the 
sword? Shall we ery ‘ Beauseant a la rescousse,’ D’Aulnoy, or bravely 
stand by him?” 

Fravaux spoke with the easy assurance of security; and more captivated 
by the profane jest than in such place he should have been, Almeric 
smiled; but turning to leave the chapel to ascertain the cause of the 
tumult, he perceived, posted at each door, a couple of armed figures, 
whose hostile looks and strange garbs proclaimed their office. Petrified 
with amazement, he could not utter a word, but pointing his finger drew 
the attention of his unobservant companion to the strange sight. No 
sooner did Fravaux’ eyes light on the soldiers than all his audacity for- 
sook him, and leaning against the pillar near which he stood, with face as 
white as a sheet and clasped hands, he gazed about in mute despair. 

“What can this mean?—Armed strangers in the Temple! in our very 
chapel!’ cried D’Aulnoy, the moment he recovered from his surprise ; 
and firmly grasping the only weapon he had about him, a dagger of un- 
usual length, he was about t» rush upon the intruders, when Fravaux 
interposed. | 

“ For the Virgin’s sake put up your foolish misericorde,” he faltered, 
detaining Almeric by his cloak. “I guess—I see it all now—I might 
have known it—we are betrayed—Montfaucon—Noffodei—the burgher 
—oh! thrice fool that I was not to foresee the end!” 

“ Betrayed !” exclaimed the bewildered Almeric. ‘ What mean 
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“ Yield, in the king’s name,” said, at this moment, the leader of a 
fresh party entering the chapel and approaching the young men. “ Nay, 
put up your weapon, Sir ‘Templar—it can avail you nothing now—all 
the great dignitaries are taken—the grand master himself is in our 
hands.” 

“ By what right would king or lord interfere with those who acknow- 
ledge no jurisdiction but their own ?” demanded Almeric, fiercely. 

“We are not bound to answer that question, or any question what- 
ever,” said the officer. ‘ Down with your dagger, or take the conse- 
quence of your temerity.” 

Instead of complying with this command, Almeric brandished his 
weapon, determined to die in vindication of the Temple’s rights if need 
were ; but Fravaux, having regained some degree of composure, and 
deeming so rash a deed dangerous to his personal safety, threw himself 
upon him so unexpectedly that he succeeded in wresting the poniard 
from his hand. Disarmed, surrounded, Almeric could not choose but 

ield, and, side by side with Fravaux, he was led off by the soldiers ; 
but whilst his companion seemed crushed by his guilty conscience, he, 
with head erect, bent brow, and flashing eyes, glared on his captors like 
an enraged tiger. One glance round the crowded court, however, showed 
him the hopelessness of individual struggle. There, in sullen cap- 
tivity, stood the Templars, old and young, having all been taken un- 
awares whilst engaged in their several avocations. So secretly and sud- 
denly had the plan for their seizure been conceived and executed, that, 
with every means of opposing a vigorous resistance, they had been pre- 
vented from striking one blow in their defence. Their security, indeed, 
was such, that even the approach of an armed force had occasioned no 
alarm to the sentries; and the Temple was surrounded, and the postern 
secured, before any member of the community became suspicious of 
danger. 

‘This bodes a fearful change,” whispered Fravaux; “ at any rate, we 
shall soon be free of the Temple.” 

“ Cowardly miscreant !” muttered D’Aulnoy, with a look of withering 
scorn. 

In the mean while, some of the chief officers of the king’s household 
cautiously approached the apartments of the grand master. Jaques 
Molay rose not on their entrance, nor offered any greeting whatever ; 
but demanded in a peremptory tone the meaning of this armed intrusion 
within the precincts of the holy Temple. 

“The Order is dissolved, messire,” said the person first in command, 
but with little show of courtesy. 

“ Dissolved! By what authority ?” said the grand master, with 
hauteur. 

‘« By the pope’s and the king’s,—which,” added the functionary, after 
a slight pause, “‘ you will not deem it prudent to oppose.” 

Molay’s lips opened as though he would fain have spoken, but no 
sound issued from them. 

“Our beloved grand master is not well,” said Peter of Boulogne. 
“ Messires, what would you say more ?” 

“ Sick or well, it matters not. I arrest him and you in the king’s 
name.’ 
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The grand master rose from his seat with much dignity. 

“T stood at his child’s fount,” he said—<“ but yesterday he called me 
his friend. Have my ears deceived me? Would King Philip make old 
Jaques Molay his prisoner ?” 

‘‘ Even so, messire,” said the same speaker, severely. ‘I regret to 
say, prince,” he added, turning more courteously towards the dauphin, 
“that you are included in this summons. No Templars, be he who he 
may, can be suffered to escape. It grieves me that I, your sister’s hus- 
band, should have been charged with so unpleasant a duty.” 

‘“‘T know my duty nearly as well as you do yours,” answered Guy 
d’Auvergne, with a look of scorn. “The commander of Normandy is 
ignorant of any chance tie which may exist betwixt the Dauphin of 
Auvergne and the Lord of Roche Forez: make yourself easy on that 

oint.” 
a I take Heaven to witness,” said Molay, “I yield to lawless oppres- 
sion—not to justice.” 

“King Philip will, ee remember that you are his friend,” 
sneered the Lord of Roche Forez. 

“No,” said the grand master. “No! After taking by storm the 
walls that sheltered him in his hour of need—surprising the treasures 
whence flowed his succour in distress—he is little likely to remember 
with gratitude his former defenders and benefactors. Bat I need some 
little time for preparation to meet this blow.” 

‘‘We can grant none,” was the peremptory reply. ‘ Join the other 
prisoners, messires, an it so please you;” and Jaques Molay left the apart- 
ment, followed by his two companions and his captors. 

When he appeared in the court below, frantic rage possessed the 
younger Templars. Had they not by this time been bound and well 
secured, it is not impossible, unarmed as = were, but they might still 
have proved formidable to the soldiers; but this danger had been antici- 
pated. The calmness of their elders, however, taught the young knights 
a truer sense of dignity; and their fury gradually subsided into an appear- 
ance of stoical indifference. No useless murmurs escaped them now. So 
still did they stand, one might have thought them so many monumental 
effigies. Not even when the tower that contained their wealth and their 
archives was ransacked by their captors, nor when their gallant steeds 
were led out into the court, did this haughty repose give way. Well did 
they, in that trying hour, maintain their reputation for pride which 
has ever appertained to their Order. 
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MY FIRST CAMPAIGN. 
BY ALFRED SAXON, ESQ. 


“T say, any of you infantry boys been on punishment picquet this 
morning? | hear the Orange boy was quite en prince. Strung up some 
dozen or so of his fellows as spies—eh? Rare food for the vultures. 
Millson told me the old oak-tree groaned under the weight of the corpses. 
Holloa, Charlton! are you cutting?” 

These words were said, or rather boisterously roared, by a young 
cornet of dragoons, who had just joined the army in Belgium fresh from 
Sandhurst, and about “ to flesh his maiden sword.” 

* Jove! he is gone, Jack. Hark! Gone away! as we used to tally- 
ho a fox away in days gone by from Pill Moor, with the old York fox- 
hounds; do you remember ?” said a lieutenant. ‘ Bad as times are, and 
few as delicacies are, also, for the matter of that, I should be deuced sorry 
to drink cream Charlton had looked at. It would be as sour as vinegar, 
I'll bet. A la bonne heure, old fellow ; however, give us a light for my 

ripe.” 

a? Did you see the Grenadier Guards charge through that hedge yes- 
terday? By carbines and muskets it was a pretty affair! The pots and 
kettles rattled like a choir of fifty pianos out of tune,” said a captain of 
the Inniskillens. 

“Give me a light for a cigar, Jacques, will you?” asked a hoary- 
headed old major with a snow-white moustache, and many a scar that 
told of 

’Scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach. 


“This threepenny weed against Lombard-street. The time will come 
when historians will write that our great commander was surprised at the 
Brussels ball. Faugh, lads! how little they know Wellington. I have 
served under him. It ishis way! Day before yesterday I was the field- 
officer on duty; and were there not half a dozen reports from the com- 
manding officers of regiments, laying before his lordship the approach 
even to four leagues of the petit corporal?” Whereon the big, good- 
natured major swore a round of violent oaths, as was his wont, and 
pulled such a cloud of smoke from his cigar as would have led you 
to suppose a small steam-engine was at work near you. After a 
lengthened pause, and a good gulp at his canteen of brandy, he con- 
tinued : ‘“* You were chaffing about Charlton just now. Don’t be preju- 
diced, lads; because a man is silent, that is no reason he should not be 
kind and good-tempered; because he is a martinet and a good officer, that 
is no reason why he should not be a gentleman.” 

“But he’s so deadly lively, major,” chimed in a Scotch Grey sub. 
—‘‘a thorough wet blanket.” 

‘‘ There may be causes,” said an officer of the 17th Dragoons. “ Who 
knows what has soured his temper, or how the devil may have been play- 
ing football with his old carcase?” 

“« Moralising, Wilberforce—eh 2?’ inquired the cornet. ‘ Come, throw 
away the stump of that cigar and take one of mine. Charlton will make 
a pretty corpse, especially when the evening sun and the morning dew 
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has touched up his phiz—eh, boys? It would be something like the old 
campaign story at Nave d’Aver, where the regimental women of the 
Spaniards cried out, ‘Que Galhardo,’* when they leered over a fine 
Highland stiff one, as it lay swollen as big as a horse.” 

“No! it will never be so! Excuse my contradicting you. ‘ Hamlet’ 
with the Prince of Denmark left out, if you will. No! by my halidome, 
not even an Indian sun would leave Charlton’s case aught save an Egyp- 
tian mummy or a medlar apple.” 

** Well, so we fight again to-morrow! I know the captain of his age is 
confident,”’ said the old major. ‘ We shall gain the victory, and fifteen 
years will not be over our heads before the radical press will say we are 
good for nothing, peace disciples will rant about disbanding the army, and 
penny-a-liners chirp in in chorus. Give us six years of peace, and keep the 
disaffected quiet for six months, and see if some reformer does not propose 
a police force, or volunteer corps, as being quite sufficient to replace the 
army, who have fought, bled, and conquered; and young boarding- 
school misses will indulge in the delectable delusion of an upright, down- 
right five feet straight policeman vice a dashing young dragoon long 
gone to the castles in Spain.” 

** Well, blood and ’ounds!” glowed Captain O'Shaughnessy of the 
Tnniskillens, ‘it’s meself would like to bring those same pen-and-ink 
jintlemen to the Shannon, and duck them, too, width three times three.” 

“Well spoken, Paddy, my boy! There is blood in Connaught yet, 
eh? Ay, ay, had any one walked through the corn-fields this day and 
seen the shattered limbs and white muscles protruding through the over- 
alls, the ghastly countenances of the poor fellows, the stream of gore, and 
the feeble groan of agony—then would such cotton-spinners, and iron- 
masters, and steel-grinders see and scan the glory of war, and contemplate 
the fate of those who defend commerce,” said the old major. 

“ But they tell us we are paid for it,’’ said a cornet, naively. 

** Yes—perhaps so—perhaps not,’’ replied a Scotch captain. ‘ The 
world is reduced to two classes—those that will fight, those that won’t— 
those that are brave, those that are cowards. The brave man will fight 
for sixpence a day as readily as for a guinea, the coward would shirk as 
soon for a five-pound note as for half-a-crown. There is one nobility, 
and one nobility only, above pounds, shillings, and pence, and that, gen- 
tlemen, is the nobility of honour! Come, lads, pass the liquor. Here 
is to our noble selves—Glory, or Westminster Abbey !” 

. By-the-by, who is the sub. for inlying picquet to-night?” inquired the 
major. 

“Tam,” I replied; ‘and Charlton is the captain.” 

**T wish you joy,” was the ironical felicitation I received on all sides ; 
and with these wishes the bivouac broke up. 


It was a-nasty drizzly evening, a small splitting rain beating 
from the north-east, as, wrapping my scarlet cloak still more closely 
about me, and lighting an Havannah, I stamped about the position 
where our picquet had been stationed to endeavour to knock a little 
warmth into my body. We stood on the side of a hill sloping down to a 


* “ What a jolly fine fellow!” 
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river, which ran purling and murmuring along. The French camps lay 
dotted here and there before me, and I plainly heard the wild chanson 
over the wine-drinking, or the maddened oath over the gaming-tables. 
I stood contemplating the scene before me until, clasping the locket I had 
filched from cousin Kate at our farewell rendezvous under the elms by the 
Serpentine, I gave myself up to a dream of faney. I thought of home, 
parents, childhood, then of school days, all reverting back, however, 
tomy first love of sweet cousin Kate ; when such a womanish reverie was 
suddenly dispelled by a heavy tap on my shoulder, and, looking round, 
I beheld the stern, set features of Captain Charlton. Were I to live a 
thousand years I should never forget them! His hair was dishevelled, 
his eyeballs bloodshot, and his cheeks furrowed. 

**Oh say not there is inconstancy in man! Women may forget— 
man zever! But my wild acts denote 


The unreasonable fury of a beast, 
Unseemly woman in a seeming man! 


Listen! listen again—again, I say.” 
I did listen; and in the moaning of the blast I distinctly heard three 
raps, as plain as though some exposed knocker had struck a door moved 


by the wind—one—two—three. It could be no delusion. There was no 
habitation near. 


“ You heard it ?” 

“7 did.” 

“’Tis my death-watch! Although decreed we should be ne’er wed 
on earth, we shall meet, oh, great God! I pray, in heaven,” Charlton ex- 
claimed fervently ; and then, after a long pause, said, “If you survive, 
and ever reach England, here is a ring ; seek her out, and teli her he 
bade you give it her. ‘Tell her he is dead; she need have no fear now 
of adultery in mind and heart. ‘Tell her his last thoughts and prayers 
were for her, and he died loving her, not wisely, but sadly too well.” 


The next day we fought the ever-memorable battle of Waterloo, and 
in the first charge, gallantly leading the right squadron, poor Charlton 
fell. It was many years after, through the courtesy of an intimate 
friend and brother-officer of this poor captain’s, that I became aware of 
the cause of his misery; and as that officer is now also dead, I consider I 
am committing no breach of confidence in giving my readers the melan- 
choly tale as it was told me. 


Charlton was the younger son of a peer’s younger son. His mother 
was the Lady Felicia Jenkyns, the second daughter of the Marquis of 
Powerscourt, alike famed for her beauty and wit. She was about to 
have been married to the Prince of Vaushkozero, when, just as the 
trousseau was prepared, the czarina’s sanction obtained, and the Morn- 
ing Post had revised its epithalamium, the Lady Felicia eloped with an 
honourable captain of the Coldstreams Guards to Gretna-green, where 
they were married, On their return, the prince and Captain Charlton 
met on Wimbledon Common ; but as the Russian only sent a ball through 
the Guardsman’s hat, and the latter fired in the air, the duel made no 
particular sensation. 


It is wonderful how well people after marriage can live on credit for 
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two years in London—at least the Charltons and many other of my 
noble friends have been able to do so. After that period it becomes a mat- 
ter of exquisite ability. An amusing, clever captain of the Guards, with 
a fine, handsome wife, who was able to flirt and rattle with all the dear 
garcons and antique peers she met at the Marquis of Powerscourt’s house 
in Grosvenor-place, would undoubtedly have had a more successful chance 
than Timothy Tubbins, Esq., and his bucolic wife, from some country 
estate in the far east; but there are certain bills which, after a time, must 
be paid. The baker and grocer and butcher must feel flattered by being 
“in your confidence,” and eating the game and venison and pines from 
Powerscourt Castle, and being shown the children, and the hundred and 
one other little devices we tickle their vanities with; but a ‘ bill to meet” 
comes at last, and the repeated request of “ calling again after I have 
looked over your book” nauseates on their feelings. They refer to an 
attorney-at-law, and spend Saturday evening at the Cat and Bagpipes 
in abusing “ the airs of certain stuck-up parties who can’t settle their 
little accounts.” This brings matters to a crisis; repentant letters are 
written, the establishment in Park-lane is given up, a small sum is sent 
from the marchioness’s “ pin-money,” a letter of advice from the marquis, 
and six months’ leave of absence from the Horse Guards, to enable the 
Charltons to travel. 

I shall not tarry any longer to speak of Captain and Lady Felicia 
Charlton, for their after-life was not so respectable as to bear chronicling 
to future generations; the one sometimes in gaol, the other “ the star” 
of bachelor re-unions, they deserve a silence which, it may be trusted, 
will caution the honourable and virtuous to avoid their example. To 
proceed to the immediate subject of our tale, he was the youngest of 
four sons, and from his birth was always of a quiet, retiring, meditating 
mood of life. Whilst his brothers were obtaining lollipops and Bath-buns 
from the different confectioners on their slender credit, or investing their 
pocket-money on tops and taws, Charlton spent any little money he was 
given in subscribing to a neighbouring circulating library, or picking up 
cheap second-hand books at some of the open stalls at the corner of the 
streets, and hoarding them with boyish pleasure in a garret up-stairs in 
their lodgings in town. He was the scapegoat for all his brothers’ scrapes 
and escapades, besides having to bear the brunt of his mother’s ill- 
humours when she returned from some party—(where she had found her 
waning charms had not been so successful as they were wont to be when 
she was pointed out as the fiancée of Prince Vaushkozero)—and sent for 
the poor child to read aloud to her the last Court Journal, or a new 
piquant French novel, as being the only one of the family who was pos- 
sessed of such capabilities, whilst his father used to give him an hiecough- 
ing blessing, and prophesy he would be either a dean and have a fat 
living, or a judge and sit on the bench. 

When seventeen years of age, the height of Charlton’s- ambition and 
hopes were to matriculate at one of the universities. 

“Damn it! no sir,” was the benedictory response of the exemplary 
father. ‘I was at college myself, and gad if [ learnt anything there, 
except how to spend money. No; I had an offer last evening of a 
cornetey ina Dragoon regiment of the line for you, which I booked, 
and tossed up with Boblster, at Crockford’s, who should pay for 
both outfits—yours and his son’s—just appointed to the Heavies too— 
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and, gad! if my luck did not stand me in, and I won the toss. So, if I 
can only catch young Spoonbill for a game at billiards, five out of a 
hundred for a cool monkey, I can set you up in horses, and give you 
something to cut a dash on at first. After that, sir, do as your father 
does—live on your wits.” 

“IT am sure, sir, I wish you would give up that mode of living,” re- 
plied young Charlton, respectfully; “1 am sure my grandfather could 
get you made governor of some island or other, where you could live 
comfortably and respectably.” 

“Who the devil asked you for your opinion—eh, sir? I suppose 
those good books you are always poring over teach you that this is the 
way to honour your father? Curse me—‘respectable,’ forsooth! The 
world has come to a pretty pass! Don’t I live respectable—eh? Don’t 
your mother live respectable—eh, sir? Why don’t you answer ?” 

* The green scene” shall drop on the remainder of this interview be- 
tween father and son, as tending neither to amuse or edify the general 
reader. Henceforward there was but little sympathy or reciprocity of 
feeling between young Charlton and his parents, the more especially as 
the latter emigrated to France, and kept up a very uncertain and re- 
criminatory correspondence with their son. The Marquis of Powers- 
court presented Charlton with two chargers and a few hundreds to join 
his regiment, then at Canterbury; and those being the “ days of 
war,” with a prospect of actual service in view, city knights, haber- 
dashers, or tailors, did not put their sons into Dragoon regiments to “ cut 
a dash” and get a connexion, and an officer could live well on his pay 
without being thought a “ screw” or an interloper. 

Charlton had been endowed by nature with fountains of exquisite 
tenderness, which would have gushed forth from his bosom either in the 
rhythmical softness of a Tasso, or the brilliant conceptions of a Raphael 
or Claude, had they not been stunted—nipped in the bud—dried up by 
the callousness and harshness he had come in contact with. His 
pathos was changed into images of grief, his tenderness into mournful 
reflections of misery! No parent assuaged the yearnings of puerile 
affections ; no brother reciprocated in tenderness of feelings his joys or 
woes, his childish hopes, his boyish fears; no friend marred the solitude 
and monotony of his lot. He looked within himself; there was no bright 
illumination to light up the clouds of grief and distemper that over- 
shadowed his heart. All was void, desert, and a waste, and 


Dark and night and chaos mingle all— 


seemed to reign in that spirit supreme! 
“ He is a solemn humbug,” at once decided the astute Major Fancote. 
‘* He is not a lively bird,” responded rattling Tom Towzer. 
‘“‘ Heard my parody on hin—eh?” inquired Captain Grey Friars, and 
then struck up in a gaunty style to the air of Paddy Carey— 


* When Charlton first appeared, 
With black moustache and beard, 
He rather took the fancy of the regiment—O. 
But when a length he’d been, 
And we knew his suiky mien, 
We quickly voted Charlton a humbug—O,” &c. &e. 
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“* He is a gentleman,” observed the old paymaster, tossing off a glass 
of port wine, “ albeit a slow one—a slow gentleman I mean.” 

The foregoing were the remarks, without one dissenting voice, that were 
passed on Charlton by the mess-table in general after he had left the 
room, to retire to the privacy of his own, to esconce himself in his arm- 
chair, to plunge deep into the arguments of some metaphysical or philo- 
sophical work, or, lighting his pipe, pull forth wreaths of blue vapour, 
gazing awhile on the burning coals until visions of the past drew forth 
tears from his eyes, or romantic fancies of the future conjured up ideas of 
his burying the history of his youth in the fables of his equalling a Sir 
John Moore, a Napoleon Bonaparte, or a Sir Arthur Wellesley in his 
manhood! Follies, in sooth, kind reader; but yet such as we, perhaps, 
sometimes in our lives may have indulged in when weary, in low spirits, 
or in disappointment, or we have given up ourselves to black nabiodiate' 

**T wonder what becomes of Charlton. We never have him at mess 
now,” said Major Fancote, soon after their regiment had arrived at 
Coventry. 

“Oh, he dines at some shilling cookshop, off boiled beef and greens,” 
said Cornet Browne. 

“He gave me a long jobation to-day on economy in general, and pay- 
ing your bills in particular,” chimed in Cornet Blowser. 

“ Just the words of my song,” said Captain Grey Friars, “as I sing: 

First of all, the mess 
He swore he would redress, 
And make us pay our mess-bills monthly—O. 
This he soon put unto the test, 
For he threatened with arrest 
Two cornets who were rather bumptious—O,” &c. &c. 


*‘ He is a gentleman,” observed the paymaster, “although a slow one 
-——a slow gentleman I mean.” 

‘I suppose you know, gentlemen,” said Colonel Lightfoot, anxious to 
turn the conversation, “that Lady Rivers has sent an invitation to the 
regiment for her féte champétre on Tuesday next ?” 

Lady Rivers had, besides two sons, an only daughter, Edith. About 
two-and-twenty summers had now flitted over the head of Miss Edith 
Rivers, and she was just bursting into womanhood. Her hair was of 
raven hue, parted in Madonna plaits across a brow of alabaster fairness ; 
her eyes violet, deeply fringed with long black lashes; her complexion 
clear, with a singularly expressive countenance. Her figure was very 
fine, but, above all, nature had endowed her with mental qualities capable 
of awaking the emotions of the heart, and a winning grace which seaideted 
her attraction universal and her influence irresistible. 

“‘ Konnel—hand—missus—Tightfut — hand—hofficers—’scuse—me— 
josck,” was the quaint way the huge creature in plush and a white coat 
and a flour-plastered head announced a certain part of the company, run- 
ning the sentence into one long word, as those well-bred individuals do 
even unto the present day. 

Lady Rivers advanced, and so did Mr. Biblows, to meet the arrival of 
the announcements. The latter, for this occasion, the arbiter elegantiarum 
of the fete. A gentleman of indefinite military knowledge, with a belief 
that he was most martially informed, and a face like unto that we have 
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all of us cut out some hundred times of a russet apple—that round, ruddy 
complexion and that white aquiline nose!—a childish reminiscence!  ~ 

“‘ How do you do, colonel,” inquired Mr. Biblows. “ All right, eh? 
Come to our tiffin—thank you. All right—lots of soda-water, lots of 
brandy and pawnee, and piliau, too, my boys. But for your prancers— 

lungers, I mean—dancing in yonder compound. Ha! ha! ha!” 

‘* Haw! haw! haw!” responded Colonel Lightfoot, introducing his 
wife. “ Mrs. Lightfoot, not Tightfoot, as introduced. Haw! haw! haw!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” echoed Biblows, 

The officers were rather astonished at Biblows’ style of language, and 
as the time for fools in those more modern days of George the King had 
gone by, and actors played their parts, the gallant fellows of his Majesty’s 
Heavies set the jocose gentleman down in their minds as some low 
comedian out of luck, or a modern Touchstone “out of treasury.” Poor 
Biblows, could he but have read their inmost thoughts! An esquire, a 
magistrate, a custos rotulorum, a deputy-lieutenant, a landlord of eight 
thousand a year, a man of consequence in OUR county, a person of 
infinite vanity and pride, to be taken for a low buffoon, or a strolling 

layer! Ai, At—Alas! alas! It is the way of the world, we all jog on 
in our self-conceit and flattered pride, and little know what is the plain, 
unsophisticated belief of our best friend, or our worst neighbour. Lord 
Ballaraphon, yonder, would not lie his head half so serenely on his eider- 
down pillow if he knew the opinions his valet favoured the company with 
at the Green Posts, in Pall Mall, anent “the guv’ner;” nor Mr. 
Pomponius Pomposity, yonder, be quite as majestic and calm if he knew 
what Lawyer Tomkins vouchsafed to the snug little party at the Wel- 
lington Café, in Piccadilly, about “our Norfolk client!” To prove, 
however, poor Biblows was not such a donkey as you might fancy, let us 
explain that he had last met with a ale corps just returned from 
India. They had taught him their “ pongo” language, and thought him 
a good fellow for his aptness. Under a delusion that every horse regi- 
ment went to India, he essayed the same conversation with the next set 
of officers he met, and they wrote him down a witless buffoon, because 
they were as ignorant of the meaning of pawnee, compounds, bearers, &c., 
as of a Bramah bull or a devoted Fakir! ‘ You dance, I opine, Captain 
Charlton? Ah!—let me see, dance rhymes to prance, and prance is the 
root of prancers—ha! ha! ha! Bene! But why should our Venus— 
ss evening star, remain set?” said Mr. Biblows, turning to Edith 

vers. 

“* Principally because I am distrait, and lastly because I have been 
introduced to none of these strange chevaliers.” 

**A thousand pardons———” 

‘IT have been presumptuous—the admiration you must always in- 
spire,” interrupted Charlton, blushing to his temples at hazarding a lie in 

is. maiden attempt to storm a woman’s heart, “‘ caused me—me—me to 


solicit the honour of an introduction to the—the———” And the gallant 
officer broke down. 


“ Miss Rivers—Mr. Charlton.” 
_ There was aslight heaving of that white and lovely bosom, a glistening 
in those soft hazel eyes, a burning blush o’er those fair, transparent 
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cheeks, and a pang of trembling through her frame, as, slightly touching 
the arm of Charlton, Miss Rivers moved forward towards the quadrille. 
There was a pathos in their language, and a sensibility profound, as they 
discussed the playhouses, which then a court patronised, and the geniuses 
of a Kemble, a Kean, a Siddons, and an Elliston “ starred” at and 
elevated; the novels of Scott; the poetry of Byron and Wordsworth ; 
the last jew d’ esprit of Sheridan ; the new portrait by Reynolds; or the 
débutante at the royal balls at Brighton. It must surely have been 
somewhat of a feeling akin to that of “love at first sight” which that 
drunken old Anacreon, or that tuft-hunting Horatius, or that cynical 
Juvenal bid us deny, that made the lovely heroine of our tale care to 
play with and strike a fresh and unsophisticated heart, sip in its innoceney, 
and make it throb with those conflicting emotions of love and jealousy, 
joy and anger, fear and hope, that so oft overpress whilst indulging in 
the sweet fancies of a Mahometan paradise of ecstatic bliss! Edith 
Rivers could have no desire to mislead—no desire to raise hopes to be 
crushed—no desire to allure—to betray! That fair brow hides not a 
perverted mind, nor that costly habit a cruel, selfish heart! Nous ver- 
rons ! 

There was, after this party, meetings between Charlton and Miss 
Rivers at balls and archery meetings, and fétes champétres; but bearing, 
however, in mind that love-makings and dinner-talk, although the most 
pleasant affairs in the world to those engaged therein, are, without 
doubt, the most stupid to indifferent listeners, when repeated or acted, 
the vows and sweet “nothings,” the hopes and fears then of these twain 
shall not be here chronicled, or handed down with the rest of this too 
true tale. Of course the match was soon bruited abroad. There was 
“something ” in it.—Oh! nonsense, no.—Then there was “ nothing” in 
it.—Oh! but there must.—Then it was on—then it was off, so the world 
said; and one more timorous than the rest of the fashionable circle of 
that county congratulated Lady Rivers on the happy event approaching, 
and received so sharp a rebuff, that the poor lady registered a vow in 
the hearing of her lady’s-maid, Fauchette Lebrun, that she would never 
congratulate another mamma on her daughter’s marriage until she had 
read it fashionably announced in the Morning Post. Whilst, of course, 
on his side there was much “ chaffing” at the mess-table, and poor Miss 
Rivers’s name descended hastily from ‘the sublime to the ridiculous,” and 
vice versa, or became either satirised or eulogised, as it was then cus- 
tomary with our distinguished British officers. 





“Well, gentlemen!’ said the colonel, entering the mess-room hastily, 
whilst his officers were at -breakfast one fine morning, “I have news— 
great news. The expeditionary army in the Peninsula is to be augmented 
by 6000 cavalry, and we are to go. Here is the letter of readiness from 
the Horse Guards. Three cheers for Wellington. JZ have no cause to 
drink your favoured toast, ‘Quick wars and bloody promotion,’ however.” 

The news fell far differently on the different hearers. There were the 
veterans who had “ sought the bubble reputation at the eannon’s mouth” 
in Egypt, who received it with the calm indifference of those who had 
fought and bled for their country, and with whom no intelligence, how- 
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ever exciting, was aught save an order—to obey. There were the lads 
enthusiastic; eager to flesh their maiden swords ; eager for the fray; led 
away by the excitement of glory, and as unconscious of its attendin 
disasters and hardships as the boarding-school miss in her white toilette, 
at 11 p.M., toasting her little toes by her bedroom fire, reading some 
romance of war. In both cases war all couleur de rose instead of cou- 
leur de rouge. ‘Then there was many a poor husband who would have 
to leave his wife, and many, many little ones solely dependent on his 
sword and life, who had ruin, penury, nay, perchance even worse—infam 
—depending on his success; who, without him, might be solely relieved 
by Dives—that insatiable old voué who heaps hot coals of certain damna- 
tion on his own head hereafter—to pander the holy virtue of charity by 
gratifying his own sensuality—and again differently by a few—happily 
by a very few—in the British army, called ‘ feather-bed soldiers,’ who 
whilom, during the time of peace, discoursed much of “ pipeclay,” 
were mighty soldiers in the piping time of quiet, and preferred rather 
they should go to balls than that balls should come to them; who thought 
a plume from the dexter wing of a white barn-door goose was a more 
glorious guidon than those flags which have fluttered victorious in the 
breeze of every clime, from Nova Zembla to Cape Horn, from the Great 
Desert to the Pacific Ocean, or that self-same white feather was far more 
comfortable and safe than the insignia ribbon of many whose breasts 
speak of “active service” in the Peninsula, Waterloo, and the banks 
of the Sutlej! 

‘““ Well, lads!” cried out the colonel, “three cheers for owld England.” 

And such a cheer was given in the mess-room, and taken up in the 
barrack-rooms, as if it could have been prolonged to this our year of war 
1854, there would have been little doubt but that that naughty Tsar of 
Russia, who will persist in telling all these barefaced fibs, would not 
have wished to steal poor sick Turkey, away the property of “Ce 
Monsieur,’”’ and leave the old gentleman (who still cries “ Citate”) to 
beggary, or to rot by the wayside, whilst his kin hypocrite of an imperial 
physician drinks Sillery Champagne and sings Te Deums over Sinope, or 
mayhap, by my troth, translates Gortschakoff to the saintly Kalendar, and 
leaves Charley Napier with a very black cross to his name, to denote 
him as the fallen angel Lucifer. Nay, verily, thanks nis God (Anglice, 
Nicholas) for a massacre unprecedented in the annals of civilised warfare 
—deeds a Rajah of the Punjab, or a Bosjesman of Africa would loathe 
and condemn as dishonour! But we sadly wander from our tale, and 
must return to those moutons our French allies are so fond of return- 
ing to. 

The order had come. It must be obeyed and done. It’s an English 
soldier’s bright prerogative To opey. The gallant —th were under 
orders for active service. Their victories now adorned their regi- 
ment’s name in a red little pamphlet called “The Army List,” and cer- 
tain conquests are embroidered on their standards when unfurled at re- 
views, although few would then predict such a glorious issue to such an 
order, nor that those beardless blasé lads would settle into the thoughtful 
general or the gallant marshal, nor that bulldog “ pluck,” that does your 
heart good to see in the Englishman, be found in that raw, high- 
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shouldered, gauky rustic at “ goose step” in the barrack-yard—just en- 
listed with a shilling! 

Vows were made by Charlton; and, without telling secrets, reciprocated, 
too, by Miss Rivers. Old gentlemen like the narrator remember Lady 
Jane Summers running away with the Rev. O’Murdough Ballaraphon, 
contrary to her mamma’s wishes, who had already betrothed her to Prince 
Pwasquerwonchece, a noble of one of the German principalities. He 
also remembers how the newspapers favoured the world with the par- 
ticulars of the elopement of a captain of Heavy Dragoons with Lady Little- 
well, who was determined to free herself from the drunken tyranny of her 
husband, Sir Theophilus, that interesting creature, who on an average 
only thrashed her ladyship four times a fortnight when returning in his 
cups “from the village alehouse.” These remarks may be irrelevant 
to the tale, but the meaning the writer wishes to convey, and prove by 
examples, is, that love terrestrial, and the matrimonial state celestial, was 
then much in the same state as it is now. People have loved. ‘Titled 
ladies have eloped, and ill-used wives have thrown themselves on the 
protection of strangers even in these days. 

Charlton, on proposing the momentous question, was referred to 
mamma. Many of my readers may have experienced the same dread re- 
ference. Those who have, no words of mine can picture the sensations— 
those who have not, it would be a pity to anticipate. 

Lady Rivers received the announcement as a well-trained fashionable 
matron would who had her daughter’s happiness solely at heart. There 
were jointures, and incomes, and pin-money, and provisions for younger 
children, and carriages, and footmen, and houses, and, of course, 
a box at the Opera or one of the playhouses, for the season—cum multis 
aliis, you know the rest. Poor Charlton! he was but a soldier of fortune, 
who had alone to offer his hand, with a heart as guileless as an infant 
child’s, as honest and true as a faithful spaniel’s ! 

The public of the United Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, with 
due deference to their superior and intuitive genius on all other matters, 
have for some unknown reason a very slight knowledge of military affairs. 
Lady Rivers peremptorily refused to allow her daughter to be married 
under the then existing circumstances. She was not going to allow her 
daughter to become an amazon, take the sunny side of the baggage-wag- 
gon, turn vivandiérre, or cartoniérre, or whatever you call it, and sit on a 
three-legged stool under a canvas camp! It was a very ridiculous idea ; 
perhaps, with some little spice of a féte champétre, nevertheless, or an a. 
fresco picnic, with bands playing, and plenty of handsome officers 
for partners—yes, better than Chiswick. However, at present the 
marriage was not to be thought of. Some of my readers—the younger 
ones at all events—may remember to have seen a trick of a pantaloon’s at 


a pantomime, where he puts into a square deal box a couple of live cats, 
and out tumble ready-made sausages ; or two little seamstresses, and out 
rolls slop-work shirts. It is by a similar pantomimic trick that many good 
folk fancy a subaltern officer becomes a Marlborough or a Wellington ! 
He is put into a tight uniform, goes through the hair-breadth escapes 
of those popular novelists James and Lever, and then returns a general 
officer. At least, such were Lady Rivers’s ideas and fancies. But, 
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alas! how contrary is stern reality! If a subaltern, through the pro- 
tecting power of heaven, does escape the perils and dangers of the battle- 
field, the dysentery, the fever, or the ague of the bivouac, how many 
obtain but the reward of one grade—the promotion as a captain, a silver 
medal, or a trifling appointment? He returns, withal, richer in valour 
and honour, but as poor in pocket as he left some two years pre- 
viously. 

Dons Charlton! he fought well, he obtained honour, credit, and respect, 
and was even mentioned in Sir Arthur Wellesley’s despatches to our 
government. He applied for leave of absence for a few months to return 
to England—it was immediately granted. He hurried to those white 
cliffs, those dear shores, that little speck on the ocean’s expanse to which 
every Briton’s heart, in wheresoever clime or whatsoever peril or victory, 
ever yearns, to lay that fair fame, those glorious laurels, but better far 
that Christian faith, that sincere heart, and that pure and simple mind 
which adorned his character, at the feet of Edith Rivers! 

On his arrival in London, Charlton took up his quarters at one of the 
hotels in Covent Garden ; and whilst sitting im one of those little boxes 
in the coffee-room, he overheard a mumbled conversation between two 
young men who had evidently arrived but very lately from the country. 
There was something irresistible that made him listen more attentively — 
more attentively still—when these words broke in upon his hearing: 

“ T conclude, Frank,” said one of the two very listlessly, ‘you know Sir 
Thornbury Drinkwater has married Lady Rivers’s daughter Edith. A 
good match for her; she has bolted the black pill—gilt. ’Gad, he is as 
ugly as sin. Women, now-a-days, only care for either money or jaw. 
Good looks go for nothing, or Td go into society.” And the complacent 
youth adjusted his shirt collar. 

To attempt a description of the effect the foregoing fatal words had 
upon the mind of the hearer far exceeds the humble powers of the 
narrator of these over-true lines. Poor Charlton, as the real facts be- 
came certain to his now heated brain, he raised his right arm with a 
terrible sweep until it reached his neck, which he pressed till the 
dark, black blood gushed forth from the indent of his finger-nails. 
Then dashing again that self-same right hand afar (as if, forsooth, 
some sweeping sword-cut), he waved it, as a hero defying danger, in the 
air, until, in a frenzied rage, he tore his brown curling hair by handfuls 
from its roots, murmuring in his accustomed soft, sweet, musical voice, 
words not those the screams of passion, but the low, shrill, awful cry 
of madness... .. For weeks, nay, for months, Charlton lay torn by 
the modern devils of insanity, nursed by one little girl—a child—the 
only daughter of his landlady ; a good, kind, thrifty little creature, albeit 
a little old-fashioned, after the manner our metropolis oft mouldeth. 
His fever ran high ; the faculty almost despaired, then hoped ; but, by 
their attention and science, saved the patient’s life. He survived, but 


only to reach convalescence a hardened, sour, distempered, broken- 
spirited man ! 





It was many years after, I was posting in Nottinghamshire, when 
arriving at one of its country towns, I was delayed for some time from a 
lack of horses to proceed onwards. It was a quaint old place, with a fine 
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manor-house and large domain on one side of the road, and a church on the 
other. I don’t know what impelled me, but I wandered into the grave- 
yard, where an old, singular-looking sexton was busy digging, trolling 
a mournful ditty at every hack of his pickaxe. 

“You seem merry, my man, over your work, like him of whom 
Shakspeare makes mention.” 

*“ Anon, sir! I know little of such as he.” 

“ This seems a healthy place, judging from the ages on the tombs.” 

‘‘ For the poor, sir—the poor, sir. Not the rich, sir; they die early 
enough.” 

“ You seem mysterious.” 

‘Anon, sir! Look at yonder sculpture. It’s the monument of the 
last Lady Drinkwater. She died, poor body, early enough—twenty- 
seven !—ay, twenty-seven! But there are things ’side physic kill 
people, and other men ’side doctors. Sir Thornbury was a harsh man: 
she never loved him, sir. It was a money-match; for she loved an 
officer that went to the wars.” 

‘On what day did she die,” I inquired, with breathless excitement. 

“T remember it well, sir. It was the day before the great battle of 
Waterloo was fought.” 

I turned away with a shudder from the gravedigger. What a com- 
bination of circumstances had drawn me to linger on that spot so bound 
up with the memory of poor Charlton, to tread on the green sward that 
covered the earthly remains of Edith Rivers. ‘ The day before Waterloo !” 
Then perhaps he had seen her spirit! It was my destiny, indeed, that 
led me there. 








RHYMINGS BY A RHYMER, 


By G. W. Tuornpury. 


WALLACE LOOKING DOWN ON PERTH. 
(A Summer Morning.) 


You could have heard a faded blossom fall, 

The morning was so still. And as he gazed, the mist 
That in the sun shone very amethyst, 

Passed from the earth, and there beneath him lay 
The city, girdled by its crystal wall, 

With all its towers and pinnacled array, 

Crested with gilded fanes, that shone like stars 
Over the countless roofs ; and banners streaming, 
Decked each as it had been the home of Mars. 
Why, like a bird that spies a hawk’s eye gleaming, 
Starts he, as there uprose a trumpet blast 

From yonder galley, like the red fire beaming ? 
Why stands he like a criminal aghast, 

And why those tear-drops flowing hot and fast? 
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The fir cone fell, and from the bending stalk 

Shook down the foxglove-bell and scared the hern 

That cowered amid the heather from the hawk ; 

The spangled silver on the birch’s trunk 

Shone in the morning sun, that scarce had drunk 

The dewdrop glittering on the hill-side fern. 

A transient vapour from the rippling burn 

Gleamed like a rainbow; every sound he heard, 

And every scene but ministered delight, 

Yet all was blighted in that beauteous land. 

And reeling ’gainst a pine, the outlaw wept 

To think that such a realm bowed down and crept 

To lick a tyrant’s foot, and kiss a hand 

Red; with its children’s gore. O God! send now thy all- 
avenging brand. 


THE BELFRY TOWER. 


Tue belfry tower is old and strong— 
God knows it hath been builded long— 
For some cold hand has carved well, 
Just over ’gainst the tenor bell, 

And underneath the window grate, 
Thirteen hundred forty=cight. 


Long dead are those whose cross and sign, 
And baptism of splashing wine, 

Blessed the old bells, whose silver chime 
Has never ceased from that same time. 

Still sound they swing the whole of the eight 
As in thirteen Hundred forty=cight. 


Their broad hearts yet remain unbroken, 
Firm and sound be this the token : 
Hope and joy, and love and death 

Are still vibrating in their breath, 
Floating from the turret’s state 

As in thirteen hundred fortp=cight. 


They have tolled for the parting soul, 
Or ere the sexton turned the moul ; 
Gladly greeted many a bride, : 
Welcomed children born to pride ; 
Have been still the voices of mute fate 
From thirteen hundred forty-eight. 


The monks are dead who blessed the bells, 
The proud man in a small grave dwells ; 
His child has grown to man and died, 
Adulteress became the bride ; 

Yet still the belfry rears its state 

As in thirteen hundred fortp=cight. 


GALILEO. 


As they bear him from the rack, 
Wan as any dying saint, 

"Mid that mortal agony,— 
“ Still it moves,” he whispers faint. 
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HOPE. 


Turovcu the bare boughs up aloft, 

*Mid the warm rain falling soft, 
Gushes out the ouzel’s song ; 

Singing blithely all the day, 

*Mid the sun and shade at play, 
Very blithely all day long. 


Through the dark and matted spray, 
Where the chequered shadows play, 
Ere the bud has sprung to leaf, 
Like a cheering voice in sorrow, 
*Minding us of hopeful morrow, 
Though the day be dark with grief. 


And through dark cloud comes a strain, 
And another yet again ; 

Tis the lark that high above us, 
Spite of mist and chilling shower, 
Spite of all the storms that lower, 

Seeks the common God who loves us. 


THE OPENING OF THE LEAF. 


Tue leaves are opening in the sun, 
Softly, slowly, one by one, 
Though yet the spring is scarce begun. 


The white hoar frost is lying still 
On glade and down, and lawn and hill, 
Curdling each little voiceless rill. 


And ere the dawn’s pale cheek grew red, 
With hooded face and muffled tread, 
The shadows sought their churchyard bed. 


Wan shadows that the moon had cast, 
They left no footprints where they past, 
The dawn shone red upon the last. 


The night- wind breathing overhead 
Seemed like the whisper of the dead, 
As hand in hand they slowly sped. 


Now the pale green leaflets quiver, 
And like new-born infants shiver, 
Then swell and wave like turbid river. 


The sunbeams golden torrents shower 
Each blessing of the month and hour, 
Sweet season seems to be thy dower. 
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HEREWARD OF BRUNNE. 
X. . 


GutTrorm—who for some time had been signifying his impatience to 
press forward by an increased application of the lash to his horses, 
accompanied by invocations to Zernebock and deities of a like kind on 
their behalf—at this unlooked-for hindrance jumped from his seat, and 
began to vent the full tide of his choler upon Sweene. 

“ Thus it is,” quoth he—* thus it is, to be lozing of dwarfs and tom- 
fooleries when we are like to be benighted! Little heedest thou, I trow, 
whether we go right or wrong so thou dost but wag thy tongue.” 

“ My talking broke not the spring,” answered Sweene. “ For the rest, 
it may soon be repaired.” 

“ Soon!” retorted the old. man—‘‘ soon! when every minute’s delay 
lessens our chance to reach the nunnery to-night. Quick. Cut me one 
of the stoutest saplings from yonder ash copse. A plague upon this 
tinkering !” 

Sweene soon procured what was required, and with it Guttorm pro- 
ceeded to replace the broken spring ; but more than an hour elapsed ere 
it could be properly adjusted and the little gery once more set forth. 
The air now began to feel more chilly as the day wore on, and Wilstan, 
notwithstanding his warm coverings, shivered. 

“ Guttorm,” said he at last, “if ever thou knowest a human dwelling 
near this bleak spot, let us thither and spend the night. The air is 
strangely cold.” 

“None sleep here,” answered ‘the old man, shaking his head, “ save 
four-footed things and birds. We must haste on while day lasts, for we 
should need beacons. to our eyeballs to find our pathway after dusk.” 

“Tt is a weary distance,” sighed the youth, as he looked on the fast- 
gathering shadows. 

“‘ Methinks,” said Sweene, ‘I see something red yonder stirring in 
the wind.” 

“Ah! I see it,” said Wilstan, looking earnestly in the direction 
pointed out. ‘* Wild as the place is, man or woman must be near.” 

“T see a rag,” said Guttorm, “and take it for an old wife’s petticoat 
swinging on a thorn-bush.” 

“ Nay, as I live,”’ rejoined Sweene, ‘ there is something living under 
it; and yet it moves scarcely like a human being.”’ 

“ Let us make to. it, however,” said Wilstan. ‘It may be we shall 
find shelter near.” 

Whatever the object was, it seemed unconscious of their approach, 
nor could they well distinguish what it was, until Sweene, leaving the 
pathway, leapt over the rough stones and brambles, and could then dis- 
cern some lean resemblance to mortality in shape of legs and arms, all so 
attenuated that vitality could hardly be supposed in them. 

“‘ Whatever thou art,” said Sweene, with that slight shudder which the 


presence of an evil thing communicates, “ if thou hast life—hast hearing, 
turn and answer me.”’ 
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At the sound of his voice the creature slowly rose, and the young man 
drew back aghast, while the word ‘‘ Wicca” escaped from his lips. 

“ Wicca !—ay, Wicca!” sneered the hag. “Start ye at my winsome 
face? Is your purpose less ugly than I am? Come ye for a witch’s 
med’cine—ratsbane is the best!+« Come ye for her blessing—better have 
another’s curse. | trow none seek the witch holier than herself.” 

‘“‘You mistake my purpose, dame,” said Sweene, recovering himself. 
“ T come neither for charms nor simples.” 

“What then?” retorted the witch, angrily. ‘ Wherefore am I hin- 
dered in my work now, at the mystic hour, when the herbs I gather own 
re greatest strength? Away—trouble me not, or it will be the worse 

or thee.” 

“Be not angered,” rejoined Sweene. ‘“ We have here with us a 
wounded youth, half dead with cold and fatigue ; do but direct us to the 
nearest place. where we may rest the night, and ye shall be rid of our 
presence.” 

“* Wounded—ah !—let me see him,” said the hag. “I am not oft 
disposed to good,” she added, with a derisive grin, ‘‘ but it may be my art 
can be of use to him.” 

“No need, no need,” said Sweene, hastily; yet fearful to offend, by a 
too direct refusal of her offer, a being so revengeful, he tried to qualify 
the expression. ‘The youth needs but warmth ; as for his wounds, the 
great Hernbore hath himself bound them.” 

“ Aha! the all-powerful Morthwrytha! little need then that the poor 
Wicca should try her skill. Yet would I fain look on the lad.”’ 

With that she turned slowly about, with a scowling eye and grinning 
lips, until she caught a sight of Wilstan, as he lay wearied on the litter 
at the wayside. She then limped forward over the obstructions from the 
uneven ground with more alacrity than her crooked limbs and age seemed 
capable of. 

“The great Morthwrytha hath but done his work in part,” she whis- 
pered,:as she: eyed the invalid askant. ‘‘ The pale fingers of Hela have 
drawn: blue lines onrthese temples. Ay, dainty meals will there be soon 
for the worms on these fair cheeks and plump young limbs. Ho! ho! 
they bore and sport themselves finely amidst such tender flesh. Ay! 
we take the fattest calf, and bole out the finest wheat, to pamper the 
noble and the high-born, and the worms come at last and find there the 
richest morsels. As for this shrivelled body,” laughed the witch, pointing 
to herself, “‘there will be poor pickings here, with juice and substance 
gone. Iam glad of it, for I-would cheat the very worms of their banquet 
if I could.” 

Wilstan closed his eyes, sickening at the loathsome object: before him, 
and the images she had conjured up. 

‘¢ Peace, screech owl!” cried Guttorm; “vent not thy vile talk on us. 
Hadst thou been a mother, or had human feeling, those words had never 
passed thy lips.” 

‘‘ Mother !—human feeling!—what names are these put to the hated 
Wicca!” she laughed wildly. “ But ye seek for shelter, do ye not? 
can bring ye' to the Wicca’s dwelling—the best in these parts; and if ye 
like your quarters, in the name of Zernebock' be welcome to them.” 

Sweene and Guttorm exchanged looks, and hesitated to accept the 
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questionable hospitality thus offered; but there was little choice, for 
Wilstan’s weakness began to evidence itself in feverish impatience at the 
delay. They gave an unwilling assent, and the Wicca, after regarding 
each with her baleful eye, led the way. 

They had now to leave the cart or litter, and Sweene therefore sup- 
ported the feeble youth along the path traced by the hag, whose sinuous 
motions, seen through the now thickly-gathering fogs, appeared like those 
of a supernatural being vanishing away. They had not gone far before 
she stopped at the foot of a deep ravine, and pointed to a beetling rock on 
one side, cased from the projection with a mass of sticks and stones, and 
stuffed with turf, so as to form a hollow, but which hardly deserved the 
name of hut. 

‘This is my palace,” she cried, with a mocking tone, seeing the dis- 
may depicted on the countenances of the men. “Is it not a rare place 
to live in ?—an airy one for the winter fogs, and a close one for the sum- 
mer swinging heats? What! doubt ye to honour the poor Wicca’s 
dwelling with your presence? Enter, for though your cheer be spare, 
the Wicca hath store of tales will make ye feel nor want of food or sleep. 
Still doubting ! it may be ye think, then, the night air less poisonous 
than the Wicca’s infected breath ?” 

*¢ This is miserable,” groaned Wilstan, leaning more heavily on Sweene’s 
shoulder. ‘‘Sweene! Guttorm! wherefore have ye brought me here ?” 

** What shall we do?” asked Sweene, in his perplexity, of the old 
man. ‘*’Tis an easy thing to think and do for oneself; but this poor 
lad—his weakness—this hag, and the night air—what can a strong man 
do, however positive he be? yet, if the lad die, the blame will be 
on us.” 

“‘ Few guests hath the Wicca had,” continued the hag, “save her dear 
familiars, the bat, the owl, and toad. Yet once a human being graced 
this threshold—’twas a murderer, and the avengers of blood tracked him 
hither with hounds. Here was his blood spilt, and with that blood here 
the dogs slaked their frothy jaws ; and now, at nights, when the wind 
soughs through the trees, ye may hear the hounds bay, the victim urging 
them on, and the frenzied cry of the murderer, shrill as the hunted hare’s 
—the sound rocks me asleep.” 

Wilstan now roused himself from the weakness which was fast numbing 
his faculties, and answered boldly, 

*‘ Neither ghosts nor evil spirits can prevail against me. Suffer us, 
then, to enter here, and early as daybreak will we depart.” 

‘Enter ye may,” said the witch, “an ye can endure the sights and 
sounds passing before ye. Shelter ye shall have: more I cannot give, 
for there is neither food nor fire.” 

“ Food we have,” said Sweene ; “and fire shall soon be made with 
flint and steel.” 

“‘ Fire !—not here! not here!” cried the witch wildly, her features 
suddenly becomingly convulsed with terror. ‘“ Ye come not within this 
hut save in darkness and in cold.” 

“ Peace! thou witch,” shouted Guttorm. ‘“ Life and death are at 
strife whilst thou art at thy idle babble. Make way, and quickly, or 
thy old carcase may not be found proof against my spear.” i 

“Thy spear!” retorted the hag, keeping her post. “Know, fool, ’tis 
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not in the power of steel to harm me. Away. Wherefore seek ye to 
trouble thus a lone old woman ?” 

“Make way, I tell thee,” repeated Guttorm ; “ with or without thy 
leave, fire will we have.” 

“* Not one spark here shall ye light,” said the witch, while again the 
expression of dread shook her “Take your choice, either to stay 
biding the cold, or in disregarding my will to bear the Wicca’s curse. 
Know, that fire is mine ancient foe. “Lis the one thing I fear; and oft, 
in restless trouble, do I seek and pry about, lest it be near me unawares. 
But”—and there came another shudder over her—*“ it is foretold me 
that, in spite of all my care, my watchfulness, in some place, in some 
manner hid from my art, this dreaded element shall seize me.” 

* Pacify her, Sweene,” whispered Wilstan. ‘ Guttorm is too harsh. 
The cold air chills my very bones.” 

** Pacify!” cried the witch, overhearing him. “ Threats or cajolings 
move me not. Wherefore should I break my vow to grant ye warmth P 
Is not my nature framed with the same feelings as your own? Yet 
have I borne, year after year, the biting frosts, and the cold rains soak- 
ing through the roof or dripping down from the rock—lI, crouching the 
while, numb in my sodden rags, until I thought the foretelling of my 
fate a lie, and that some wintry morning sun would shine on the old 
Wicca stark and dead.” 

“ Let us be gone—let us be gone,” entreated Wilstan. 

* Will ye so?” sneered the hag. ‘“ Well, ’tis custom, ere strangers 
leave the door-stone, to receive the parting cup. Poor, I have none to 
offer ; take, then, the Wicca’s blessing, youth. If thou dost live—which 
I much doubt—may it be to have wished this night thy last. If thou 
dost glance on some fair girl, making her very locks of hair chains to 
enthral thy heart, may they bind thee to thy destruction. If thou hast 
hopes of a fair name——” 

‘‘ Peace!” shouted Guttorm. ‘ Peace, thou hellish wretch, or by my 
father’s sword I will have a shrewd try whether this steel will not do 
the work of fire on thee.” 

“ Hold, Guttorm,” spoke Wilstan, feebly. ‘Take me away; to die 
or what else may befal. We may not stay with curses ringing in our 
ears. Haste, anywhere, so that we leave this unhallowed place.” 

Not knowing whither to direct their steps, they had, however, no 
alternative but to depart. Accordingly, with heavy hearts the two 
guides supported the nearly fainting youth up the steep of the ravine. 
At the top, Sweene glanced behind, and saw the Wicca glaring after 
them, her lips moving, and her finger pointed with exulting triumph, as 
he thought, at Wilstan. : 

“The cursed hag is muttering her charms,” he said. ‘ May no ill 
befal us! but I fear they have already seized on Sir Wilstan. He shakes 
in every joint, and I hear him saying strange things to himself.” 

“Tt may be so,” was the only rejoinder, but given in a tone of deep 
feeling. i ; 

“Ts it not possible, Guttorm, to reach the nunnery to-night ?” asked 
Sweene, as they came to the place where they had left the litter. 

‘ Our road is crooked enough in the broad daytime,” replied the old 
man; “and now ’tis nightfall. All we can do is to seek some place 
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sheltered from the wind, and spend the night there. I fear me for 
the lad.” 

Moving onwards, they at last selected for their resting-place a spot 
on one side sheltered by an overhanging rock, in front of which a tuft 
of thick hawthorn trees served as a screen from the wind, which had now 
begun to shake them in stormy gusts. Then, placing the cart at a eer« 
tain angle, the men were enabled to form a tolerable protection from the 
night air, could they but add the comfort of a good fire. To obtain this 
needed their united exertion, and Guttorm began gathering as much 
fuel together as they should require, while Sweene was crumbling into 
dust a few handsful of the driest fern and leaves. The young man then 
drew forth his dagger and a flint, and proceeded vigorously to strike 
one upon the other. For a-long time, however, his efforts were without 
success, and Wilstan, as he lay, watched him with fretful impatience, 
expressed with low complaints and moans; then, his temper changeful 
in extremes, turned to infantile glee, and he tried to clap his hands, as 
at last, among the myriad sparks which fell from the steel, some lighting 
on the tinder retained their glow, and strengthened by Sweene’s judicious 
blowing, soon grew into a flame. The rest was comparatively easy, and 
soon a perceptible warmth spread about, the flames giving light enough 
to reveal the preparations next made for supper, ample means for which 
they had brought with them. A portion of the food was offered to the 
invalid, who, however, turned from it with loathing, and with mind and 
body alike exhausted he sank back. 

“The fearsome witch—this is her doing,” muttered Sweene. 

‘“‘ Let him rest in thy arms, Sweene,” suggested the old man. “ Sleep 
would do him good.” 

“ Sing to me,” said the poor lad, “that I may dream of my child- 
hood ; though I searce recollect my mother’s songs.” 

Sweene then took him in his arms, and the sufferer laid his head 
passively on the young man’s breast, who, in order to pacify his querulous 
patient, essayed to remember a song he had heard when a child, two 
verses of which ran as follows : 


Safe from Kelpie and from Fairy 

Haunting dingle stream, and dairy— 
Lullabe ! 

Let no fear of goblin scare ye— 
Hushabe ! 

But alas! from mortal harm 

Thy mother hath nor spell nor charm— 
Woe is me! 

Thou must bear both storm and calm— 
Alas! for thee. 


Yet there is help!—A mother’s prayer 

May be thy shield from many a care— 
Lullabe! 

Falling on thee, her child so fair— 
Hushabe ! 

Then on thy mother’s bosom sleep, 

While softest visions o’er thee creep— 
Lullabe! 

And when thou wak’st, wake not to weep— 
Hushabe ! 
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Sweene’s voice, toned to soothe nerves become irritable through weak« 
ness, sounded sweet in the night; while the crackling of the burning 
thorns, and the rustling of the dark branches of the trees, combined, 
produced an effeet dreamlike and musical. The young man’s untiring 
good-nature was, however, sorely tried in his capacity of nurse, for when 
he would fain have ceased, an impatient movement or a complaining 
word from the sick lad caused him to resume the tune. The relief to 
him: was therefore great when, at last, as the night was more than 
half spent, Wilstan sank into a profound sleep. So passed they the time 
until next morning, when at an early hour they again set forth. 

With clear daylight and freshened horses their progress was rapid, 
nor met they with further hindrances by the way :—enough be it to 
say, that no pilgrims ever with greater joy caught the first glimpse of 
the shrine they came to visit, than did our travellers view in the distance 
the.towers of Saint Winifred’s nunnery. 

But we must for a little while forestal their arrival, while the reader 
is-being introduced to new characters and a new scene. 
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OuTsipE the gate of my dear old native town there stood a new 
neatly-built house, which belonged to the confectioner who had but lately 
settled there. The arrival of a confectioner was an important event, for 
hitherto we had only had a sugar-baker living in an out-of-the-way lane, 
whose existence only came to the notice of the publie during Christmas 
time, when his artistic skill especially displayed itself in the formation of 

r hearts. 

Mr. Protzel (for that was the name of the new-comer) had the boldness 
to push himself into the best society which the town afforded, an intrusion 
which was at first viewed with jealousy and indignation, but was finally 
suffered. His son was a student of medicine, and his daughter, Henrietta, 
a good-natured, though somewhat silly girl, with rosy cheeks, had been 
courted by a law student (as everybody in the town knew), and was now 
engaged to a clergyman. 

One evening there was a great stir in Mr. Protzel’s house. Before it 
there stood a waggon heavily laden, on the top of which a variety of new 
furniture and immense feather beds were yet to be packed. Al! these 
articles had been for a long time exposed in the street, and had attracted 
a troop of children and other inquisitive people around it. 

Papa Protzel, notwithstanding his great corpuleacy, was as busy as a 
bee, and gave all kinds of directions to the waggoner, who with a sigh 
surveyed the load intended for his poor old hacks. Henrietta was seen 
moving to and fro at the window with her hair in curl papers, engaged in 
arranging her bridal attire. Theodore (the son), in his red skull 
viewed the busy scene with great complacency, and helped to consume 
the delicious little delicacies which mamma had already prepared.. Mrs. 
Protzel hardly knew whether she stood on her head or her heels; in the 
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first place, she had to assist in the packing, then to prepare a déjetiner d 
la fourchette for to-morrow morning, to cook a ham and other substan- 
tial dishes for supper; and besides all this she had to superintend the 
wardrobe of the bride, and to have tea ready for the bridegroom, who 
was expected everymoment. The reader will have already guessed from 
all these preparations that the great day was come when Henrietta was 
to be united to the parson. 

The parents, notwithstanding their regret at parting with their daugh- 
ter, were highly delighted with the prospect of so soon seeing her the 

arson’s wife ; but Henrietta herself did not seem to be in a very happy 
Same of mind. Even her bridal dress gave her but little pleasure, and 
she once remarked to her mother with a downcast air, she should like to 
know what Ferdinand would say to all this? For the impropriety of 
this remark she was severely reprimanded by her mamma, who told her, 
“If Ferdinand had wished to have anything to say to you, he might 
have shown himself long ago, before Mr. Summers proposed for you; 
and instead of thanking God for the good fortune which He has provided 
for you, you still think ” Her maternal eloquence was interrupted 
by the rattling of wheels announcing the approach of the parson’s car- 
riage, a stately though somewhat shabby equipage, from which the happy 
ve. alto had been for some time stretching out his head with eager 
impatience. 

The whole family went out to meet him, and gave him a cordial wel- 
come; also the bride composed herself, seemed rather pleased with her 
lover’s tenderness, and was highly delighted with a beautiful shaw! which 
he presented to her. 

Some ominous events, however, occurred that cast a shade over their 
joyful anticipations. An old spinster aunt had promised a delicious tart 
made by her own hands, but Ann, the maid, in carrying it to the bake- 
house had stumbled on the threshold over one of the pug dogs who had 
run after her with the idea of coming in for a share, and the precious 
contents ran into the dust, to the great delight of pug, who greedily 
devoured the whole unbaked; a blue taffetas dress of Mrs. Protzel’s, 
which'the milliner had not finished till late at night, was trimmed by 
mistake with green fringe, and no blue could be found in the town for 
love or money ; but the family bore these disasters with great equani- 
mity, and were determined to enjoy themselves nevertheless. 

hey were sitting at the supper-table, and the son-in-law was giving a 
graphic description of the splendid reception which he anticipated from 
his flock ; Henrietta went out to fetch in the dessert, when she saw her 
friend Sophy standing at the bottom of the staircase, beckoning to her 
hastily to come down, for some one wished to speak to her alone. Ima- 
gine the astonishment and terror of the poor bride when she saw Fer- 
dinand standing below, the gay young law student who had courted her 
for three months last year, and had extorted from her a promise of eternal 
love, as they were taking a romantic walk on a fine moonlight night. Mr. 
Ferdinand had not been heard of since, although he had meanwhile set 
up in his profession, and had likewise been informed of the clergyman’s 
intentions through a friend of Henrietta’s. 

Since their interview was without witnesses, no one can tell how he 
urged the poor child, and what dreadful things he threatened in case she 
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should give the preference to the parson. Suffice it to say, that Hen- 
rietta returned to the supper-table her eyes still red with crying, which 
did not strike the family as anything particular under present circum- 
stances. Mrs. Protzel Saabs up the party at an early hour, since the 
curate had been ordered to perform the ceremony at six o’clock next 
morning, in order to give the young couple time to arrive home before 
nightfall. Henrietta secretly provided herself with the house-key, and 
= bonnet and cloak in a place where she could find it even in the 
ark. 

Next morning everybody was already on the move at four o'clock. 
Mrs. Protzel would gladly have allowed her daughter to sleep a little 
longer, but when Demus, the hairdresser, made his appearance, she was 
obliged to call her. I must here inform the reader that Demus was a 
universal genius, and could turn his hand to anything, and if he had not 
died people would have fancied it to be quite impossible to get on without 
him. His real name was Nicodemus, , erat the son of a baptised Jew 
and a good Christian. He was small in stature, and in perpetual motion, 
and could run further with his short legs in one day than others with 
their long legs can intwo. His real trade was that of a hairdresser, but 
he was also a furrier, was experienced in cutting corns, removing stains, 
and extracting teeth and warts ; on festive occasions he was waiter and 
carver ; in sledge-parties he was outrider; in affairs of importance he was 
employed as courier; at funerals he was sent as a messenger to invite the 
friends of the deceased ; in short, Demus was always ready for anything, 
and thus became a particular favourite with all the town. 

But, notwithstanding all his skill, he could not dress Henrietta’s hair 
this morning, since she was nowhere to be found. Her mamma came 
with dismay from her empty chamber, which, to all appearance, she had 
not occupied that night. A dreadful agitation now arose in the house ; 
Sophy, who had long since been on the watch, soon made her appear- 
ance, and informed them that a strange gentleman had arrived last even- 
ing at twilight, and desired an interview with Miss Henrietta, and that as 
far as she was able to judge from the distance, he seemed in great despair. 
From her description they at once knew it was Ferdinand, and the thought 
of her having run off with him aroused the whole family to the highest 
pitch of indignation. The brother began to swear because there was no 

swift horse in the neighbourhood to overtake the couple, and to take 
a bloody revenge for the disgrace inflicted on his family ; the parson was 
thinking of ordering his two lean grey nags to be put to and to pursue 
the fugitives ; the mother ran about in the greatest distress, with her 
blond cap all awry, and summoned the whole neighbourhood to her as- 
sistance. 

Hereupon her neighbour, the baker, stated that before —— he 
had seen a lady and a gentleman running towards the tower which stood 
at the entrance of the town. It was now evident to Mrs. Protzel that the 
runaways had taken refuge with an old aunt of hers, who had the care of 
the tower. She was a venerable old lady, who had inherited this snug 
little dwelling in the tower from her late husband ; and her family, con- 
sisting of a son and five grandsons, according to the custom of the country, 
attended regularly to perform every Sunday, at stated times, on brass 
instruments on the balcony of the tower. 
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The dismayed parents, with all the family. at their heels (with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Summers), hastily climbed up the steps of the tower. The 
aunt, a good old soul, who was already up, seemed rather surprised at 
such an early visit, and replied to their anxious. inquiries that she knew 
nothing about it, nor had she seen any one. The father and son, how- 
ever, began to search the place without further ceremony, which was a 
matter of no great difficulty, since there was. only one room. The 
trembling Henrietta was soon discovered under the bed. of her aunt; but 
to find the young lawyer was rather more difficult ; however, he was. at 
length pulled out of a small closet, which we will not more particular! 
describe. On being discovered, he endeavoured to make the best of his 
awkward position by assuming a: very dignified attitude, but he was 
received with such a shower of reproaches and lamentations that, he 
became rather intimidated, and at last declared that, if. Henrietta pre- 
ferred the parson to him, he would resign.. The poor girl was soon in- 
duced by = threats of the father and the grief of the mother to returm 
home again. Mr. Summers received her without alluding to what had 
happened, and Demus at last set to work to arrange the hair of the bride, 
which was rather: in disorder after her nocturnal adventure ; but in the 
midst of his operations she repeatedly jumped up, saying, ‘‘ No, I cannot 
—no, I cannot give up my Ferdinand !” 

Meanwhile, the curate had arrived atthe church; a considerable num- 
ber of inquisitive young ladies had already been waiting there for some 
time with the greatest impatience; the schoolmaster, with some of his 
pupils, was practising a wedding song, to which: he accompanied them 
onthe organ. Butno bridal party appeared. At length the clerk was 
semt to make inquiries. Mrs. Protzel sent back word, begging them to 
have patience a little longer, for they were soon coming. Mr. Summers 
rushed into Henrietta’s apartment, and implored her not to keep him in 
suspense any longer, but to make haste. All, however, was in vain: 
The clerk appeared.a second time, looking very sulky; a crowd were 
anxiously watching in the street in a state of the greatest excitement ;. 1 
myself, being then a child, had risen an hour earlier than usual in order 
to:witness the bridal procession. We looked out till our eyes ached, but 
nothing came. At last the report spread that there was to be no wedding 
at.all. Henrietta would not have the parson for love or money. 

The crowd dispersed, the curate went home, the young ladies and the 
choir left the church, but in Mr. Protzel’s house the tumult and confusion 
rose to the highest degree. Henrietta had recourse to tears and fainting ; 
her mother then took her part, and tried to protect her ; the unfortunate: 
bridegroom ordered his horses, rushed. about in despair, and knocked his 
head against the walls, taking care, however, not to hurt himself, by hold~ 
ing his hands before his forehead ; the brother was polishing pistols, in 
order to have a duel with Ferdinand, but, after a little consideration, he 
changed his mind; Mr. Protzel sharpened a carving-knife, declaring he 
would first kill his wife and daughter and then himself, but, on contem- 
plating the beautiful wedding-cake, which was so prettily ornamented 
with the initials of the bridal pair, he entirely forgot his murderous in»: 
tentions. 

Mr. Summers departed. No pen can describe the confused and as~ 
tonished faces of the parson and his parishioners, when he was met by a 
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deputation to congratulate him on the happy event, whilst the children 
of the parish came out leading a lamb decked with garlands, and singing 
the charming little verse which the schoolmaster had set to music forthe 
occasion ; 


“ Behold! a gentle lamb we bring, 
In token of our affection ; 
May heaven take the happy pair 
Under its most gracious protection.” 


Poor Henrietta met’ with a melancholy fate. It appeared that the 
young lawyer, being rather of an adventurous turn, had only found grati- 
fication and excitement in rescuing her from his rival the parson on the 
very eve of their marriage; but when her hand was no longer disputed, 
she lost all charm in his eyes. By various intrigues he brought suspicions 
upon her character, and seized upon this pretext for breaking off their 
engagement. No one, of course, offered himself after that, and thus the 
poor girl lived and died a forlorn old spinster. 

Since this unfortunate event took place, the curate took care never to 
make his appearance at’ the church until the bridal: party were. already 
assembled ; and, for a long time to come, the interrupted wedding formed 
the chief gossip of the town. 








INCIDENTS OF A SEA VOYAGE, 
XXXII. 
SOUTH-EAST TRADE WINDS, AND A DEATH.AT SEA. 


A sup astern of us; I suppose she is the Dutch ship Elizabeth. Next 
day three boobies flying about the ship ; two of them lighted on the gaff 
ofthe mizen, and rested there for some time; at half-past eight o’clock 
one caine on the taffrail, and despite the general opinion that he would 
not wait for me, I went up quickly to him and caught him. He dis+ 
gorged a small fish after capture. Beautiful weather; very hot and little 
wind. I saw a great many fish round the ship. Next day, 5th of March, 
the ship is becalmed, lat. 9 deg. 50 min. A bird alighted on our stern 
on the 6th. Sunday a very warm day, and very little wind; it has been 
quite calm all the week, lat. 10 deg. 38 min. A booby was caught on 
the end of the flying gib-boom; it remained quietly there till taken by a 
sailor. 

Sunday, 14th of March.—The week past has been unvaried by any 
incident; sometimes we made seven knots, at others four ; sometimes our 
studding-sails towered over our hull with a stern wind, at others it was 
almost a calm. On the 14th, however, we had good weather, and stud- 
ding-sails set, the wind being right after us. The greater part of our 
crew are sick with colds and coughs. We saw to-day several bottle-nosed 
whales, and five or six flying-fish flew aboard, on which puss made a great 
banquet. Men still sick next day, and the wind very favourable and the 
same quarter as before. Wind the same, but a little colder, which does 
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not improve our crew’s coughs. On the 16th, the ship is sailing six 
knots an hour, 17th.—Fair weather, wind right after us, and studding- 
sails set. We are now in the same latitude as the Mauritius. 18th.— 
Gloomy weather, the wind from the same quarter ; ship sailing from six 
to seven knots. This day we are four thousand miles from the Cape of 
Good Hope. One of our hands next day took fever, and is lying in 
his berth ; the mate has given him a dose of cream of tartar. (!) A melan- 
choly place for a sufferer to be in is a ship, amongst a number of rough 
sailors, and rougher winds tossing him about. We have turtle to-day for 
dinner, most acceptable after salt junk; it is very hot, and the ship sails 
about six knots, with a favourable wind. We had a shower this morning. 
One of our men, named Evans, who had joined us at Batavia, died 
most horribly; he went to sleep in the boat, and was moon-struck. 
When I saw him at one o'clock in the day, the poor fellow had 
his mouth twisted up in the most awful-looking manner. He had shipped 
as cook, and had served in a Dutch ship, the Elizabeth, but did not like 
her. Poor fellow, his was a fearful end. It was a horrible scene when 
his body was wrapped up in tarpaulin and thrown overboard, for he did 
not sink, but floated away from the ship. 

When we arrived at Adelaide the cook and one of our sailors ran 
away ; at Batavia this unfortunate man applied to the captain, and asked 
him if he had need of a cook; he said that he had, but told him that he 
could not take him without his being discharged first from the other ship, 
which he had told our captain was very disagreeable to him, as the other 
sailors envied him on account of his having better wages than they had ; 
accordingly, he procured his discharge, and shipped on board us. He 
fell sick then, and the mate gave him some medicine; but he grew 
worse and worse, and at the time of his death he had not slept 
for a fortnight, except lying on the forecastle and in the boat, for I sup- 
pose they were afraid he had fever. The major part of the crew turned 
against him, for it was found that he was unable to cook properly; but I can- 
not go on with the dark details. The crew were afraid to touch his body; 
but they contrived to drag him to one side with the hooks that they fish 
up the anchor with, and to cover his body with some strips of tarpaulin, 
and then a grating from one of the boats was placed over the ship’s side, 
and he was launched into the deep. 


XXXIII. 
AN AUCTION AT SEA. 


WHEN a man dies on shipboard, it is the universal custom for his kit or 
chest of clothes to be put up to auction, for the crew to purchase any 
garments or articles they may require. Accordingly, the next day, our 
captain ordered the dead man’s chest to be brought aft to the quarter- 
deck, and the mate mustered all hands. The skipper then ordered the 
steward to take an inventory of all the articles inside it. Then the 
steward would hold up a coat, and the captain would demand who was 
willing to bid for it. One of the sailors would shout out, I’ll give so 
much, another would bid more, and so on; of course very low prices would 
only be obtained, except in a few instances. The deceased man had a 
very excellent coat, which went, I believe, for 3s. 6d.; a desk also, of 
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leather, was knocked down to the mate as highest bidder, and the other 
articles went among the crew. The sum that was thus obtained was in 
the captain’s hands for the benefit of the deceased’s family. Deceased 
was an Englishman, and had very good clothes in his chest. 

March 27th.—The wind is still after us, and of course very favourable; 
longitude last day 77 deg. 5 min. east. It is Monday. We have fine 
weather, and the wind still the same, right after us. The other mornin 
the monkey got untied, and the captain awakened me to complain of her for 
having broken his hour-glass and torn his books. This little animal I 
purchased in Batavia, and she used to be tied to keep her from doing 
mischief ; however, she could release herself, and would come rushing into 
- bed, and would take up one of my books, and having attentively ecn- 
sidered a page, she would proceed with a very grave face, as if she had 
thoroughly digested its contents, to tear out the leaf. In this manner 
she injured one book very much; for she would read over, as it were, the 
book, regularly tearing out the leaves as she went along, with great ap- 
parent satisfaction. 

March 30th.-—There is a vessel about two miles ahead of us. It is 
deliciously mild to-day. Next day we were sailing parallel to the other 
ship during the morning; at mid-day she managed to forge on about 
three miles ahead of us. We saw two beautiful waterspouts to-day; 
they ascend up from the sea in the form of a wind-sail down a ship’s 
hatchway, and the water spouts over from their tops like a fountain plash- 
ing over some huge tube erected on the ground. 

April 1st, 1852.—We had much rain during the night, but have row 
fair weather. The other vessel is still about three miles in advance of 
— the Flying Dutchman. We are following her, but she keeps the 
ead. 


XXXIV. 


STORMS AND CALMS. 


Our sick man, whom I have mentioned as having been attacked by 
brain fever, used to fancy several strange things, and in ete he 
believed that he was the fortunate possessor of a waistcoat which was like 
Fortunatus’s cap. All you had to do was to put in your hand to its 
pockets, and out would come real bank-notes. He one day came 
aft to the captain and told him that he had lost an enchanted waist- 
coat which would make one very rich. “I would not mind,” said he, 
‘‘ persons putting in their hands and taking out of it a 1000/. bank-note, 
but it is really too bad to lose it entirely.” The captain laughed and 
walked on; and by the 6th, Iam glad to say, he was able to resume his 
work again, and his mind cleared about his enchanted waistcoat. To- 
day, the 2nd, we have but a very faint wind; the vessel is about four 
miles ahead of us; sailing astern of us is another ship, about five or six 
miles off ; the weather excessively hot. Next day our friend astern had 
disappeared, but we were holding our own with the one in advance, who 
is about the same distance ahead as yesterday; there are many dolphing 
and other fish swimming round the ship. 

April 4th.—It is very hot here, and there is scarcely any winds 
albeit we have studding-sails set, we scarcely move; our friend is six 
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miles ahead of us. Next day there was very little wind, and it: was 
eolder. We appear to gain upon our friend in such light winds, for 
we are at present running four knots on a parallel line to his course. 
The wind is north-west, and a flying-fish came on board us this evening. 
On the 6th we lost the stranger during the night; she appeared to be 
steering more to the southward than we were; it rained heavily, and 
there is a very strong wind to-day, but the rain has cleared off. Ship 
rolling very much next day, we found it very hard to walk upon deck ; 
the sea is very much agitated, and the wind at last is contrary. On the 
8th of April the poor monkey died; she had got possession of a number 
of copper coins, and began to chew them, but the coins did not agree with 
her, and she died of the effects of it. Poor little animal, she used to 
unatie herself her bands, and come running to me. I hoped I should 
have been able to have brought her home; but monkeys die as well as 
men. The wind is favourable; numbers of flying-fish are about us ; 
they shine like silver fish, the sun’s rays glittering upon their bodies 
when they fly out of the water. Ship rolling very much, and it is hotter 
than yesterday; we are making five knots an hour. On the 10th there 
was a regular storm; the wind came on to blow very wickedly, and we 
had a very bad night of it, pitehing and rolling under double topsails; 
flying about us are numbers of petrels. There is a ship in sight about two 
miles astern of us, and we are preparing to make signals to her. We 
hoisted our signals, and she appeared to understand them ; but when the 
displayed their signals we could not make anything of them. Next day 
we could hardly see the strange ship ; the wind is better than the last 
day, but the weather still bad. I had nearly been capsized out of my 
bed during the night, the ship rolling heavily; and there are great num- 
bers of petrel about us. 

It is fine weather, and we have this day, the 12th, a favourable wind. 
We have for dinner to-day the large gander which we purchased from 
the native boatmen ; it was very tough, decidedly. A little flying-fish 
came on board to-day ; we have studding-sails set, and are three or four 


hundred miles to the south of Madagascar. 


XXXV. 
ROUND THE CAPE. 


Tue first landfall we made on the African coast was Algoa Bay. It 
was drawing towards night, and the captain, before leaving the poop, 
went up to our second mate and said: “ Mr. T., we are now off Algoa 
Bay, and there are a number of vessels coming in and out hereabouts 
always, so keep a good look-out ahead for lights, and if you have any 
change in the weather call me at once.” Algoa Bay is situated on the 
South African coast ; Cape Keeif, its western point, is in lat. 34 deg. 1 min. 
south, lon. 25 deg. 40 min. east. Fortunately we did not run down any of 
the coasters. How strangely phantom-like a vessel looks at night 
sailing, past another; it is like a spectre floating by. And then how 
odd to see a light dancing up and down before your bows, and not know 
which way she may be coming till you glide past.her, and lose her dark 
chull.and spars in the gloom of the night, while your ship plunges on 
mnder her head-sail and square-sails, and casts the water from her bows 
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with a melancholy plashing sound. Then you think on the legends of 
the deep, and fancy that you can hear a wailing cry borne to your ears 
through the murky gloom ; and then you could half faney, at times like 
these, that there were strange gibbering sounds upon the breeze, and 
fearful things crawling, as it were, from the waters up the hull to pull 
you down to them ; and: then, when ‘the gloom grows murkier still, and 
the waves darker, and the wind blows through the shrouds— 


Oh! pleasant is the sun when his daily course is run, 
And when his blazing beams have sunk beneath the wave ; 
But hideous is the night when it loometlh in its might, 
And ghastly forms surround, and there is none to save. 
Then spectres from the tomb, those meteors of the gloom, 
Upon the surging. wave-crests like restless demons dance ; 
Whilst canvas struggleth hard: from out the bending yard, 
And moaning winds resistless upon the waves advance— 


then is the time when you feel nervous, and fancy strange things : 


But darker grew the night, and. wilder my affright, 

As in the murky light of the lurid lightning’s glare 

I heard the gibbering tone of the corpse’s feeble moan, 
And marked their eyeballs roll in fierce and angry stare— 


so you can think that you are amid a deep impenetrable wall of night ; 
that your ship is a phantom bark ; that, like the Flying Dutchman, on you 
sail for ever ; until the morning light come, and a good piece of salt beef 
and biscuit dispel such morbid fancies. 

At eight o’clock a.M., at noon, and at six P.m., the crew manned the 
pumps and worked away at the water. This method of working the 
pumps on shipboard is peculiar, and is very hard work. We had 
lightning, rain, birds, fine weather ; and on the 16th we had very little 
wind, and it was so variable that the sailors had to keep bracing the 
yards round continually to suit it ; when they would be fixed in one 
direction, all of a sudden the wind would blow right the contrary. ‘This 
was very annoying to all on board—a ship a long way before us. One 
of the men, since we left Batavia, has not been free from an attack of 
ague ; every second day usually it came upon him. 

Tempestuous weather next day. We have overhauled the other vessel, 
and she is making signals to us, but we cannot distinguish them on ac- 
count of the state of the day. This evening she repeated her signals, and 
we can make out that she is the Henry Porter, from Columbo to London. 
Next day she was far astern. Signalled on the 22nd a ship, which proved 
to be the Minden, of Bombay to Hull. We at first took her for the Henry 
Porter. The wind is favourable, but the day is very gloomy. We are 
making seven knots, and are followed by Cape chickens. We are this 
24th day of April three or four hundred miles from the Cape of Good 
Hope. This morning we made the African coast, and I could see it 
looming in the distance. I saw also to-day several Cape chickens and 
albatrosses. The wind is not as fair as it was yesterday, and a part of 
the day we were under double-reefed topsails. There are two vessels in 
sight. We sailed slowly next day, with fair weather, and albatrosses, 
with their beautiful bright eyes and large heads, floating on the waters. 
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Wind favourable, and flocks of birds around us on the 27th. The water 
was quite calm. I saw a whale come up to the surface to take breath. 
There are two ships in sight. 28th.—A vessel sailing on a parallel line 
on our starboard side. It is fine weather ; neither too hot nor too cold, 
and almost a calm. The carpenter struck a fish with a harpoon, and 
seized it in his arms ; it was more than four feet in length, but it 
escaped him, SD ing through his arms. There are shoals of them about 
the ship. 29th.—We can see the coast of Africa, lying like a 
cloud upon the distant horizon. There are three vessels before us. One 
of our men has got the scurvy. The weather this day is cold. On the 
30th we are sailing past False Cape and the bay of the same name. A 
peninsula jutting out into the ocean, formed by False Bay on one side 
and by Table Bay on the other, composes the extremity of Africa. Cape 
Town is situated on Table Bay, and it forms a grand sight from the sea, 
with the lofty Table Mountain, more than three thousand five hundred feet 
in altitude, rising like a precipice behind it. Flanking the city rises the 
Lion’s Head, two thousand one hundred feet high, and the Devil’s Hill, 
some thirty-three hundred feet, towering aloft. From the sea there is a 
magnificent view of these mountains. We were now sailing past the 
Cape of Good Hope, and I had a splendid view of the Table Mountain. 
We were passing the Cape at the right season, for from the month of 
May till September there are heavy gales setting in from the westward, 
which blow upon the African coast, and are very dangerous in Table 
Bay, which is exposed to all their fury, being an open harbour. There are 
a great many albatrosses, and Cape chickens flying about. The weather, 
though a little cold, is agreeable. We saw a schooner sailing past us to- 
day, but we could not see the vessels which were in sight yesterday ; per- 
haps we have passed them by unawares in the night time. On the Ist 
of May we had a beautiful view of the Cape in the distance, and its 
ak towering aloft in the distant horizon. A ship passed us this morning. 
feuscatenion to blow very fresh this evening, and we took our leave of 
the Cape under double-reefed topsails. Ship rolling very much. Wind 
rather cold and very strong. It is here, on the 2nd, at six o’clock in the 
evening, clear moonlight. We are two degrees from the Ca pe this day. 
Next day very agreeable weather ; favourable wind and numbers of 
fish around. A ship in sight very far away from us, and double-reefed 
topsails again. On the 4th, a hot, calm day. On the next day the 
sailors caught a centipede on the poop-deck during the evening, and 
killed it. This horrible-looking animal, I suppose, boarded us in Java 
along with our cargo. The wind is unfavourable. On the 12th, fair 
weather. Another ship in sight, and the island of St. Helena before us. 
Got out all our ballast ; we came in again and anchored close to one. 
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MY FELLOW-LODGER. 


No one will feel at all interested by my recording the precise time at 
which I lodged at No. 12, Blank-crescent, Aldersgate-street, therefore 
I will exclaim, with Theodore Hook, “ a fig for your dates.” 

I was fresh from Yorkshire then, glorying in the possession of a stool 
and desk in the office of Messrs. Toodle and Co., general merchants, yet 
not finding much wherein to glory in the 80/. per annum which I re- 
ceived for working ten or eleven hours a day. However, I was youn 
and happy; and such being the case, where were the odds? as the 
proverb sayeth. 

My landlady was a dolorous widow of some sixty-five summers, prone 
to put the much-abused letter 2 to unlawful uses, and to leave it out 
altogether where custom and Mr. Murray have decided it should appear; 
given also to bemoaning her widowhood and heartrending misfortunes 
to any weak-minded person who would make an audience; and, like the 
“ Ancient Mariner,” seizing you by a mental button, she was regardless 
of the lapse of time until she had unfolded her tale of woe. 

Every night, when I returned weary and jaded from my desk, she 
would come in with the weak tea and consumptive rolls, until I became 
so hardened and seasoned to her complaints, that I quite began to relish 
the nightly song, and, I do believe, should have been quite miserable 
without it. 

One night, however, I was quite surprised to hear her ring a change, 
by exclaiming : 

“ What hever do you think now ?” 

*“‘ What is it, Mrs. Bobbs ?” I inquired. 

** Hi’ve got another lodger!” 

“ Glad of it, Mrs. Bobbs. Who and what is he?” 

“Why you sees, that’s hit. Hi don’t exactly know; being recom- 
mended to me by a friend in York, who says nothing habout the gentle- 
man’s calling ; hand being a poor, destitute widdee, you see hi can’t afford 
to be particular; owever, e comes to-night, and just sent a note to say 
hi was to send a latch-key by the bearer (who was not hover respectable 
in regard of is coat and face), has e shouldn’t be hin till late, which was 
is words to me this morning; says e, ‘Mrs. Bobbs, hi ave business 
which keeps me hout late, which’ (says e) ‘ hi ope you won’t hobject to.’” 

I congratulated the fair Bobbs upon the addition to her family, and 
hoped that the new lodger and I would speedily become good friends, 
especially as our rooms were on the same floor ; and after a little light 
skirmishing on her part, to force upon me a full and particular account 
of the birth, life, and death of the deceased Bobbs, she suddenly recol- 
lected that she must run over to Jones the druggist, and get some 
‘‘ Battle’s Beetle Balsam,” there being, as she said, “hover many 
clocks hin the new lodger’s room, hand it wasn’t heverybody has liked 
‘em, hand hof hall the hugly things, them clocks hin the other room his 
the hugliest, There’s two sorts of them, sir, has perhaps you might ave 
hobserved ; there’s the long, black hand shiny clock, hand the clock 
that’s round hand bloated, which wibble-wabbles habout has hit walks.” 

I suggested the utility of a beetle-trap, feeling rather uncomfortable 
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at the nicety of the old lady’s description, which implied a long and 
patient study of the anatomy of that unpleasant insect. 

‘“Why, you see,” replied Mrs. Bobbs, “hi ave tried traps hof hall 
sorts; hand last night 1 put the milk-basin hin the middle hof the floor 
with my hold stocking tied round it, hand this morning hi found ha 
undred hor more hinside: hit gave my art ha turn sure-/y. Oh, Lord! 
to see their nasty little legs kicking habout, was hawful; hand says Mrs. 
Podds to me (Mrs. Podds was the charwoman), says she, ‘ Lauk, Mrs. 
Bobbs, but hi pity the very basin that they’re hin.’ Hand so did hi, 
sir; hand hif hi was to be turned into a basin this very minute, hi 
should go hon my two knees hand pray that hi mightn’t be a clock- 
trap.” Then informing me that my fellow-lodger’s name was Halbert 
Fielding, the relict of the defunct Bobbs gratified me by vanishing 
down stairs. 

i stirred the fire, drew my easy-chair and table before it, and lighting 
my meerschaum, began to muse and dose, with my eyes fixed intently 
on the Flocktons. It was a fine frosty night in December, and thoughts 
of a beloved and distant home mingled strangely with speculations re- 
specting the unknown Mr. Albert Fielding. Last Christmas was spent 
with loved and loving friends, and I pictured to myself the hale, vene- 
rable face of my father, and the proud, affectionate glances of my 
mother, as they greeted me with a hearty ‘“ Merry Christmas and a 
happy New-Year to you, Willie ;” now I was adrift on the great stream 
of time, fighting and struggling for myself, with no kind face to give 
me a welcome, and no gentle voice to cheer me on my lonely way. 

The thought was melancholy, and I sighed; then, laughing gaily, 
drew forth from a little dark and dirty closet a bottle of fine old port, 
which my father had presented me with on leaving home, and re- 
solved to drink the health of the old lady and gentleman, regardless of 
expense. 

I tossed off two glasses, and was devoting a third to the health and 
happiness of a certain young lady (whose name I really dare not reveal, 
because she is at my elbow as I write, and says that if I do, she will 
certainly write to the Editor, and tell him to cross it out, as the public 
does not care about her maiden name), when in bounced Mrs. Bobbs (the 
creature had heard me draw the cork). 

‘* Hi’ve just come to say hime going to bed, sir.” 

“Oh,” said 1, “good night.” 

* Good night, sir; Mr. Fielding hain’t come yet.” 

I said, “ Oh” once more, and Mrs. Bobbs retired, returning once again 
to know if I had called; and, on being informed that I had not, wished 
me good night finally, and ‘sloped to parts unknown.” 

I resumed my pipe, gave the fire another stir, and began to think about 
Lord Bacon; then I puzzled my brains to find out why Mrs. Bobbs should 
remind me of him, and concluded it must be because, when she opened 
the door, a savoury smell of fried ham entered the room; and then I 
laughed as I remembered that I could never hear a certain clergyman 

reach without thinking of veal-pie, which remarkable association was 

rought about by hearing him, when I was a child, preach a sermon to 
children, and having veal-pie to dinner on my return from church. 

eal-pie brought me to Thomas Hood and his splendid poem of the 
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‘¢Haunted House,” and that, to Edgar Allan Poe and “The Raven ;” so 
repeating to myself, 


“ Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and weary, 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore— 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door.” 


I refilled my pipe, and cast an uneasy glance around, expecting to see 
the “ ghastly, grim, and ancient raven” hopping about the room; and so 
I dozed and puffed on. Twelve o’clock already !—yes, there go the 
chimes, to the tune of ‘* God save the Queen’’ (and I waved my hand to 
the inspiriting tune). 

Waits, by Apollo! Here they come round the corner, from the Castle 
and Falcon. ‘“ Ah, that’s the tune !” I exclaimed, as they struck up the 
‘“‘ Marseillaise” in spirited style. 

Lamartine has aptly called the composition of Rouget de Lisle 
“heroism sung,’ and as the martial strains and plaintive cadences rung 
in the sharp, clear air, I imagined I saw before me the blood-stained 
heroes of the Revolution brandishing their dripping swords, and shaking 
the earth with their headlong tramp, as they rent the air with— 


« Aux armes citoyens! formez vos bataillons! 
Marchons! qu’un sang impur abreuve nos sillons !” 


What's that ?—oh, only the new lodger letting himself in; and I re- 
sumed the comfortable nap into which my melancholy musings had 
betrayed me, resolving at the same time to go to bed directly. 

It was one o'clock a.m. when I awoke, the fire was nearly out, the 
candle was flaring in the socket, and I was anything but warm; so 
lighting a fresh dip, and replacing the treasured bottle in the closet, I 
prepared for bed; but hardly had I taken the candlestick in my hand, 
when I was rooted to the spot by hearing a fiendish laugh proceed from 
the new lodger’s room. 

What was the man about? Why didn’t he go to bed like a decent 
Christian, and not kick up a row like that? Perhaps it was a “ clock” 
that he was laughing at! “I'll go now; that’s it, no doubt.” 

Another mocking laugh, and a hurried pacing to and fro. 

What did he mean by that? I vowed I would complain to Mrs. Bobbs, 
ard have him turned out in the morning. Listen!—hush! some one is 
talking ; and a hurried, thick voice exclaimed : 

“So I have caught thee at last—ha, ha!” And another smothered 
laugh issued from the next apartment. 

‘‘ Oh, it is the beetles,” I exclaimed ; “ well, he surely might tread on 
them like a gentleman, and without all that nonsense. There! he’s at it 
again.” 

The same voice continued, as if choked with passion, and fiendish with 
the prospect of revenge : 

‘‘ This is the hour for which I have toiled, and watched, and prayed ; 
now thou art in my power, and this right hand shall rid the earth of its 
greatest curse.” 

Was I dreaming ? was I really awake? I pinched my arm to ascer- 
tain, and found to my horror that I was not in the embraces of the 
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drowsy god. I had read tales of horror which had ended in the nar- 
rator’s i rab wera with which he awoke from an attack of 
the nightmare, waited expecting to find myself in bed ; but no, it 
on ae 'ual th aniencke wal mane gtr es! By dine tietg the feacfal 
sentence I had just overheard. There, there it is again ! 

“ Mercy, ha, ha!” (oh that laugh, it froze my blood). “ Pray on, but 
ask no mercy from me; thy doom is sealed ; death, death shall be th 
portion ; my spies have dogged thee night and day, and now thou shalt 

rish like a dog, and who will know of the stratagem which lured thee 

re.” And the low mocking laugh smote upon my ears again. 

Merciful Heaven! I saw it all in an instant. Well might not the land- 
lady know this man’s occupation, nor who he was. All was explained; 
his name was fictitious, his object in coming was to commit murder, leave 
his victim on the spot, and escape, leaving no trace behind. Murder! 
the very thought filled me with horror, and I sunk helpless on a chair, and, 
listening to the fearful voice, covered my face with my hands. Thoughts 
of dreadful deeds perpetrated by devils in human form, of skeletons ex- 
humed from beneath rotting boards, of innocent men condemned to die 
a felon’s death, flashed across my brain ; and again I listened in an 
agony of suspense, hoping against all hope that all was a delusion. 

There was a hurried movement about the room as of two persons 
struggling. Then I heard the murderer exclaim : 

“What! wouldst thou escape? Fool, who can help thee now? Lie there, 
and let me taunt thee with thy sins, and make thee writhe and gasp for 
very torture. Ah! this is revenge indeed. Here, with my foot upon th 
neck, and this knife at thy throat, I van forget all my wrongs and thi 
only of revenge. Nay, think not to move me; listen, traitor, destroyer of 
innocence, perjured coward, while I recal the memory of the past, and 
then prepare to die.” 

I staggered to the window, opened it as silently as my trembling hands 
would permit, with the intention of raising an alarm, and then rushing 
in upon the terrible monster in the next room. Fortunately a policeman 
was passing, and looked up on hearing the slight noise I had made. I 
beckoned him to come as near as he could, which having done, he asked 
what was wrong ? 

“ There will be murder done in this house in a few moments,” I ex- 
claimed. 

The guardian of our sleeping hours took a careful survey of me with 
the aid of his “ bull’s-eye,” and then, with a look of incredulity, said : 

*‘] hear no noise ; who, and what, and where is it ?” 

“1 tell you that there is a man in the next room, who lodges here, 
about to murder a person who is evidently bound and gagged, and I have 
just heard him say that he will shortly assassinate him. For Heaven’s 
sake, policeman, come and do your duty, or I will break into the room 
myself, and you may take the consequences. I know you think I am 
intoxicated or mad, but I am neither—indeed I am not.” 

The man’s manner changed directly, and he hastily inquired whether 
the door was locked. 

“No, only latched ; I will come and let you in.” 

" ~~ where you are,” was the reply, “and throw your latch-key 
down, if you have one.’’ 
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In a moment he had it in his hand. 

“* Now then, you go and listen. If you think I shall be too late, in 
you go; if not, wait till I can get up-stairs.” 

I rather than walked from the window, and posted myself at 
the door of the murderer’s room. All was silent, save the audible beati 
of my heart, and the creaking of the stairs, as the policeman with cau- 
tious steps stole cat-like to the rescue. In another moment he was by 
my side, and inquired whether I had heard anything more. 

I whispered that I had not, and suggested the propriety of entering at 
once. 

“ Hush!” said the officer, “‘ some one speaks ; be ready when I say 
‘ Now.’” 

“ So,” exclaimed the occupant of the room, “ the deed is done! His 
body may rot there, and tell to future ages of a desperate man’s revenge. 
Ha, ha! how giorious is revenge !” 

** Now !” exclaimed the policeman ; and in a second more we had the 
murderer within our 

He was a tall, gentlemanly young man, with a Roman nose and blaek 
hair, having on his back a rather shabby coat, and wearing his shirt-col- 
lar turned down. 

“* What the deuce do you want?” he inquired. 

** Come now,” said A Z 2264, “it won't do to sham green ; just you 
come along quiet, or take the consequences.” 

‘** But what have I done ?” 

“ Done!” I exclaimed. ‘“ Wretched man, where is the body?” 

“ Body! what body? Get out of my room, sir.” 

“ Ah, where’s the corpse ?” ejaculated A Z 2264, producing the hand- 
cuffs ; ‘‘ look under the bed and up the chimney, sir, if you please, and 
then call the people of the house up.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said the prisoner, “ I am quite at a loss to comprehend 
the meaning of this!strange conduct. Tell me with what I am charged. 
I only came to London yesterday, and am quite innocent of any crime.” 

“I know it, monster!” I exclaimed. “ Your assertion that you have 
only just arrived in London is quite true ; but the rest is false. I over- 

your conversation with your victim, and your best way will be at 
once to confess your crime, and reveal the place where you have hid his 
bleeding corpse.” 

Here Mr. Fielding sat down on the sofa, which stood in a corner of 
the room, and buried his face in the cushion. 

“* Come,” said the officer, “ I can’t stay here; you must come along, 
my fine fellow; and you, sir, must lay the charge against him, as you 
heard all.” 

I replied that I was ready. 

‘“‘ Well, then, Simpson and I can make a search afterwards ; though 
I must say there’s nothing I can see to make a charge about—no blood 
—no body—no nothing.” 

“ But you heard him confess to the deed?” I replied. 

“ Yes, that’s against him, certainly ; so come on.” And he shook the 

isoner’s arm to rouse him, for he appeared, from the heaving of his 
leche to be giving way to the wildest exhibition of agony and detected 
guilt. 
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He turned his face, and exhibited a countenance convulsive with— 
laughter. “Oh, some one hold me!” he cried, “or Ishall have a fit— 
I know I shall. Well, of all the———” and here another peal broke out; 
cer oe oat ry motioned us to read it, while he 
held his sides and s to and fro in a perfect paroxysm of delight. 

I pieked it up, souaeal on the cover eased Albert Pelding, 

Theatre. Acting copy of the ‘ Bandit’s Revenge.” And, on 
eens the same, found the self-same words I had listened to with such 
rror. 

* Yes!” he screamed, ‘“ I was rehearsing it for to-morrow.” And again 
he burst out into a fit of laughter, in which he was heartily jomed by 
A Z 2264 and myself. 

We finished the bottle of port that night, and were sworn friends ever 
after, the policeman grins from ear to ear when we meet, and as Mrs. 
Bobbs never got to know of the adventure, itwas kept snug till now, 
when I confide it to my friends the public. 
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A VILLAGE TAL,E, 


BY GUSTAV NIERITZ. 


IX. 
THE USELESS WALK. 


THE moon traversed the clouds like a hurried traveller who was foreed 
to reach his destination by the appoiuted time. Hence it was that’ the 
earth was, at one moment, illumined by its bright light, and then veiled 
in the deepest darkness: just as it pleased the heavenly light and’ the 
cloud masses that drew across it. Through both—through night and 
light—walked a second hurried traveller, not like the moon, in the sky, 
but on the earth. For this reason, he could not keep up the same pace 
as she did, but tramped over hill and dale like an industrious ant. He 
was not terrified either by the solitude of the road, or by the a 
autumn wind which whirled the fallen leaves around his feet, or by the 
late hour of the night. The solitary wanderer walked boldly along the 
valley, where the restless mountain torrent wildly foamed near his path, 
or fel with a hoarse sound over the creaking mill-wheels. The Erl King’s 
airy daughters danced on the mist-covered meadows, and the old pollards 
stood by them like silent musicians. The belated traveller, however,’ him- 
self resembled.a ghost, and, consequently, none dared to intrude on his 
path. . The further the black spectral shadow descended from the moun- 
tain, the more the scene changed, as it momentarily acquired a more 
pleasing aspect. ‘The houses and farm-yards of Strauchitz soon lay in‘ the 
centre of a rich circle of lofty poplars, graceful alders, and countless 
fruit-trees, over which the moon poured her rays. And above them, like 
a watching mother, rose the church with its tall tower, whose clock at 
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this moment proclaimed the eleventh hour. At this too well-known 
sound, Halm—for he was the nocturnal wanderer—folded his hands 
piously, and waited till the last stroke had died away. He then ap- 
Pp a house of better appearance than the rest, and began knocking 
at the door. 

“Is the doctor at home ?” Halm hastily asked, when he saw a female 
head at one of the windows of the upper story. 

“ No,” was the reply. ‘‘He has gone to town, and will not return 
till to-morrow night.” 

“Then the Lord have merey on my troubles !” Halm replied, in terror. 
After this short conversation the head disappeared, and Halm hurried to 
his former dwelling, at the sight of which his heart began to beat more 
violently. There, before him, lay the friendly cottage in which he had 
spent twenty happy years with his family, and his exertions as school- 
master had n blessed with such favourable results. There, too, was 
the sweet, dear jasmine arbour, but the rough autumn had stripped it of 
its leaves. And above, in his comfortable study, a light was still burn- 
ing. But Halm did not seem inclined to give way to any sweet recol- 
lections. He knocked and called in turn till the window was opened, and 
Carl, the seminarist’s, voice called : 

“Isit you, father ?” 

He soon was seated in the easy-chair, which he had left behind for his 
son, resting from his fatigue, and telling what had driven him to 
Strauchitz. 

“‘ My anxiety for my Adolph,” Halm said; “the good boy, if he were 
to die! Does our Lord wish to show me that there is something worse 
for a father than the loss of his good name and an easysituation? I 
wrote to you last week that Elise was attacked by the scarlet fever. 
Well, the poor boy may possibly have caught it too; but he forced him- 
self to be stronger than he really was, and went to his work although he 
looked wretched enough. ‘ Do not be frightened,’ he said, ‘I will soon 
drive it off by working.’ He went on stamping and hammering till the 
fever ate 8 overpowered him and threw him on his back, Now it 
expends all its fury upon him because he resisted so long. On the very 
first day he lost his senses, and what do you imagine he imcessantly 
dreams about? Ah! it is this which renders me so miserable. Of 
nothing but his school, his books, his dear rector, and the fourth master, 
The fever has shown me what a tremendous sacrifice the poor lad made 
when he so willingly obeyed me, and for my sake became a stamper. 
‘ Dear rector,’ he said, this morning early, ‘I would gladly have wopees 
with you and accepted your offer of maintaining me—but the 
commandment, sir. My father can no longer endure educated persons, 
and hence I was forced to become a stamper. Ah! a stamper, dear 
master. My father always fancies that I am hammering or unpeeling 
ore, but it is my own heart that receives the blows,.and that is the reason 
it pains me now so much. Now it is in the fire, so that. it may be more 
easily hammered. Dear master, give me only a glass of cold water from 
your table that I may pour it on my heart. But my father must not 
see it. But, quite still, my mother must not hear it.’ Thus he goes on 
all day long, so that my heart is ready to break. Elise is in no danger ; 
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she drinks her tea, and remains quiet. But Adolph is affected by a dry 
heat, which seems to fly to his head, and makes me fear inflammation of 
the brain. And we oh not a clever doctor in our little town, but 
merely a wretched barber, whose whole skill consists in giving purges and 
emetics. In my anxiety for the poor boy I started hither, to consult our 
good Dr. Schulze, who tore you elder children from the clutches of death 
when you were attacked by scarlet fever. But, alas! my journey has 
been useless ; the doctor is in town, and I more comfortless than before ! 
I will rest for half an hour and then set out home again, that your mother 
may not be entirely without support and consolation.” 

* But, dearest father,” Carl said, “you will not surely return this 
night ? The wind blows so coldly, and the distance is so great; stay 
here till morming, and lie down.” 

** How could I rest and sleep,” Halm replied, with a shake of his head, 
‘while I know my child is in the pangs of death, and my wife so ter- 
rified ? It is true that I had not left the mine long when [ started, but 
your mother endures still more than I. Since Elise has been ill she has 
not known what sleep is. Yes, yes, parents’ anxieties strengthen them 
wonderfully. Have you no news when the new schoolmaster will 
arrive ?” 

** None, father,” Carl replied ; ‘‘I have been here now three months, 
and expect to be recalled every day. But you—do you not repent 
having Leanne a miner ?” 

** Not merely a miner,” Halm replied, with a sorrowful smile, ‘ but a 
professor also | have become, and risen from the village school to the 
university. I am perfectly serious! You must know [ have no longer 
to educate children, but grown-up persons. The son of an influential 
government official is entrusted to my guidance, who causes me no slight 
trouble. Still I have got him so far that he works bravely—and eats.” 

“ But you do not eat, father,” the seminarist here said, as he pointed 
to the simple food he had placed on the table. ‘ Drink at least, that 

ou may be strengthened on your homeward walk. If you knew from 
whom this bottle of wine is a present you would be surprised too. But 
drink first, father.” 

Halm drank : then he looked at his son inquiringly. 

“From miller Kiihn,” the latter said, with a labels “ though why I 
received it I cannot say. He sent it me by his youngest boy, and a 
plum-cake as well.” ; 

“And J,” Halm said, “went round, that I might not be forced to 
pass the mill, which would awaken such bitter thoughts in me. What 
can have made the man entertain better feelings towards you ?” 

** Perhaps the consciousness of his own cares,” the son replied, “ which 
renders us more susceptible to those of our neighbours’.”’ 

** And what cares has the rich miller?” 

“Ah!” Carl replied, “grievous ones. You know, father, that last 
spring a young man took lodgings at the mill, under the pretence that 

e was an artist and wished to visit our valley and at the same time em- 
ploy the cold mill-stream for the purposes of the water-cure. Now it has 
come out that he has deceived the miller’s eldest daughter by pretended 
love. When the consequences of her fall could no longer be concealed, 
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the miller thrust her out, and drove her from the mill. No one, either, 
knows her epee though it is believed he entered the mill under 
a false name and profession, and quitted it secretly last summer. It 
seems only too certain that the unfortunate girl has sought and found 
death, for her neckerchief was discovered in the mountain-stream, and 
no other trace of her has been seen.” 

The ex-schoolmaster raised his clasped hands silently. After a pause, 
he said, with emotion: 

“Thou hast given me a heavy burden to bear, but hast blessed me in 
return with pious children. And if, in accordance with Thy wise decrees, 
Thou deprivest me of my Adolph, it is better than that he should after- 
wards tse to vice, and cause his parents greater grief than through his 
early death. Thy holy will be done! Yes, children,” Halm continued, 
to his son, ‘‘ remain virtuous, and I will gladly bear in patience all that 
is laid upon me by our Lord! But now I must go. I long to be back 
with my poor boy, whom perhaps I shall only have for so short a time. 
I will stamp the image of his honest face on my heart, so that death will 
not even be able to obliterate it.” 

“ Well then, father!” Carl said, with determination, “ I dare not keep 
you longer. But allow me to accompany you a pe of the road. I sit 
as it is a great deal, as I have to prepare myself for my examination, 
and that is the reason you found me at so late an hour engaged with my 
books.” 

A deep sigh was Halm’s sole reply. Soon after, father and son walked 
through the darkness towards the hills. 


X. 
THE MILL AND THE WATER-CURE. 


Tus time Halm made no circuit on account of the mill. The two 
men soon saw its buildings before them in the sequestered valley, when 
they came up with a man, who was walking along the path before them, 
with his empty barrow. 

‘“‘ Whither away so late, countryman?” Halm addressed him. 

“To K6nigshain by Zinnberg,” he replied. “I have been taking 
some mountain butter to town, and want to get home betimes.” 

‘‘ That is fortunate,” said Halm. ‘‘I have found a companion, and you 
need be under no anxiety for my sake, Carl. On we go!” 

A strange feeling came over the ex-schoolmaster when he now saw the 
dwelling of his enemy looming before him. Contrary to the usual cus- 
tom, the mill was quiet and dumb. Not a wheel turned, and the water 
fell unemployed from the wear into the depths below. At times a pass- 
ing light gleamed from the windows of the upper = but, with the ex- 
ception of this, there was not a sign of life in the whole building. 

‘¢ Poor, rich man!” Halm thought, compassionately, “ you now lie on 
soft feathers ; will you be able to sleep, though, after your severity has 
driven your child into the cold stream?” And then he said to his son, 
“‘ Why is the mill at rest when there’s plenty of water, and the winter is 
so near at hand?” 

“Oh, dear schoolmaster—help—help !” 
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These words, breathlessly and timidly uttered, came from a little lad in 
his shirt, who leaped through the leafless bushes like a white ghost. 

‘“‘ What's the matter?” Halm asked, in surprise; “and how did you 
know me ?” 

“ By « voice, dear master. Iam the miller’s Fritz. A band of 
thieves have attacked the mill, bound the men, and now threaten to 
murder everybody, unless my father gives them all his money. They had 
bound me, too; but I managed to untie the cord on my hands with my 
teeth, and soon unfastened my legs. And as they did not pay much at- 
tention to me, I succeeded imgetting ont of the mill. One of the thieves 
who stood as sentry I ran so suddenly against, that he tumbled into the 
mill-dam. Quick, help, good people, and my father will be truly grateful 


to you.” | 

The little barefooted, trembling lad was the most eloquent recruiter for 
active assistance, and the worthy butterman was not behind the rest. He 
hid his barrow in some corner, provided himself like the rest with a thick 
hedge-stake, and filled his poekets with stones, and, thus armed, they fol- 
lowed Fritz, who, being well acquainted with all the secrets of his father’s 
mill, led his companions unnoticed into the wheel-room, where the miller’s 
men lay bound. The ex-schoolmaster had thought it advisable to increase 
the number of assailants in this way, and the result showed he had been 
in the right ; for the men, terribly enraged by the treatment they had 
experienced, burned to revenge themselves on the robbers. It was high 
time that help arrived ; for while the greater part of the thieves were 
bursting open chests and boxes, the miller was being frightfully used by 
two fellows, who tried to make him confess where he had put a consider- 
able sum of money he had lately received for a piece of land he had sold. 
In the mean while, his wife and the other children were groaning under 
the suffocating cloths with which their mouths had been covered to pre- 
vent them from shrieking. 

The short contest which now commenced, ended on this occasion with 
the victory of the good cause over the bad. A portion of the band, who 
found themselves so unexpectedly and courageously attacked, escaped ; 
another part was beaten and bound by the law of requital, till the thievish 
blood was stopped in their vems. 

When the miller regained his senses, on the bed to which they removed 
him, his first words were, “I have deserved this for my conduct to 
Catharine and our old schoolmaster.” 

And the old schoolmaster, in his mimer’s dress, stood there and heard 
this penitent: confession with indescribable feelings. And to be able to 
enjoy them without anyalloy, he gently and quietly retired from the 
mill and groups of grateful persons, leaving to: his son and the peasant 
the management of the other necessary measures. Halm walked on. 
Without, the moon had disappeared, and all had»become dark; butiin 
Halm’s heart there was a bright light. The good deed he had just ac- 
complished strengthened him more than the wine he had drank, raised 
his. drooping spirits and lightened his heart. 

“ How strange!” he said \to himself, as he fastened the sleeve-button 
of his blouse, “that I must put on the very jacket to-day which my 
Friederike made out of my old school-coat, in-which the mad dog bit me ! 
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The old coat seems to be my talisman! But away with such Pagan 
thoughts! God be praised, He does not consider me the useless 
servant, like-—-— (the word examiner would not pass his lips) made me 
out. And now, that my joy may be perfect, my Adolph! Oh! help 
him, heavenly Father, and I will praise Thy mighty name for ever !” 

Half hoping, half fearing, Halm walked along. Day had already 
dawned when he reached Zinnberg. With every step he took, his heart 
beat more violently. Thus he approached his dwelling, which lay at the 
extreme end of the town, and somewhat apart. When he reached the 
threshold, he’ heard those loud and angrily-spoken words of his daughter 
Friederike, which came ‘through the half-open kitchen door: “Go away 
directly, Mosyeu Fahner. I will not have anything to do with you. And 
if you do not cease to persecute me, Iwill tell all to my father, for whose 
and our misfortunes you alone ‘are to blame.” 

At the name of “ Fahner” Halm trembled, for that was the examiner’s 
name! This idea was so terrible to him, that he quickly determined to 
fly from a place where the bearer of that hated name was. He was, how- 
ever, prevented in his design, for young Wiesam hurriedly left the 
kitchen, and was followed by Friederike, who seemed terribly angry. 

Wiesam turned pale, and let his eyes fall, when he so unexpectedly 
perceived his gaoler. With a hasty, stuttering salutation, he hurried 
out of the house. 

Halm, however, suddenly forgot, through his anxiety for his Adolph, 
to ask his daughter for an explanation, and approached aes with the hasty 
inquiry—“ And how is the boy ?” 

Friederike, who saw her father’s terror stamped on every feature of his 
face, answered, soothingly : “God be praised, father! somewhat better. 
He perspires, and his delirium has nearly entirely quitted him. But we 
have done some strange things with the boy during your absence. Come 
in and let mother tell you all about it.” 

Halm entered the ‘sick room, where he found his wife seated by the 
side of the two children. 

“ Father!” Elise joyfully cried, and stretched out her hands towards 
him. Adolph’s inflamed face grew clearer, and his lips whispered 
*¢ Father.” 

But there was nothing more to be seen of the boy but his head, for he 
was entirely covered with blankets. 

Madame Halm hurriedly went to meet her husband, and said, “ Ah, 
Gotthelf! what experiments I have been forced to make during — 
absence. Only my ewe gave me courage and strength todo it. What 
would I have given'to have had you near me! Let me tell how it 
all happened. But first I must renew Adolph’s cold cloths, as he desires.” 

‘She then soaked a cloth that was folded several times in a ean of cold 
water, and laid it on the boy’s head, after removing the one that was there 
before. Then she commenced in the following strain : 

“Soon after you had gone away, Adolph became ot ill; he did 
not recognise one of us, raved dreadfully, and tried with all his strength 


to stand upon his head, because he fancied he must sing. At the same 
time he talked Latin, or even Greek, and called me at one moment the 
rector, at another the fourth master. I sent Friederike to the barber, and 
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when he came he shrugged his shoulders, felt the boy’s pulse, and said 
that he could not last long, for all the signs of inflammation of the brain 
had made their appearance. He advised me to put ice in a bladder and 
lay it on Adolph’s head, from which I ought to cut the hair off first. Still 
he considered him as good as dead, and abused the scarlet fever, asserting 
that even the cleverest doctors in the world could not always cure it. He 
then went away and left me and Friederike behind, in the greatest terror. 
We could scarcely keep the boy in bed with all our strength. At length 
I bade Friederike to fetch a can of water from the fountain, dipped a cloth 
in it, and pressed it on his head as he tried to jump up. I fancied that 
he was seized with a fit when he felt. the cold water on his burning head. 
But he did not die, and as I saw that his delirium partly ceased, and he 
became quieter, I incessantly renewed the cold wrapper, which he after- 
wards begged me himself to apply. But yet I could not produce any 
perspiration, and so I had little Bes Young Wiesam at that moment 
made his appearance, as he pretended, to fetch you to go to work. He 
had never entered our house before. When he heard of our troubles, and 
that you had gone to the doctor at Strauchitz, he advised me to employ 
the cold water-cure on Adolph, which he was well acquainted with, and 
had, indeed, practised on himself. He spoke like a learned doctor, and 
declared by all that was good and great there was no danger. Our 
troubles were very great, and as the cold water had been good on his 
head, I at length determined, after a hard struggle, to make the experi- 
ment. By Wiesam’s directions I dipped Adolph’s sheet in cold water, 
then wrung it out and wrapped it round the boy’s body, after which I 
covered him with blankets and plumeaux. This I repeated several times, 
till the perspiration commenced. At the same time I gave him cold water 
to drink, which produced still more perspiration. This I have done up to 
the present time; but I cannot describe my terror to you. It was a 
question of life or death.” 

‘When I did not find our worthy Dr. Schulze at home,” Halm replied, 
“TI fancied my walk had been or ty and began to murmur; but now 
I clearly see that our heavenly Father directs everything for the best 
with a wise and gracious hand. Had I stopped here, I should not have 
had the courage to try the water-cure on Adolph, and then he would 
probably have been a prey to death. Besides this, I was destined to be 
an instrument in helping to save the miller from the hands of robbers. 
Thus then has the Lord blessed my departure and my return! But the 
water-cure was a daring experiment, and who knows whether it would 
set one out of ten again on their legs who are attacked by scarlet fever. 
I say again, then, that women are frequently more courageous than 
we men !” 

Halm then seated himself by his children’s bed-side, and shared with 
his wife in attending carefully to them. Wiesam, however, did not again 
make his appearance at the house. 















































RUSSIA AND SIBERIA.* 


THE institutions and state of being of that vast country which consti- 
tutes the Russian empire—like Persia in the time of the Greeks, so vast 
and so thinly populated as to be weakened by its very extent—are-en- 
veloped in so much obscurity, and have yet become matters of such para- 
mount interest, since we have been at war with the greatest power in 
Christendom, that genuine books of travel and records of facts are looked 
to with the greatest avidity. 

Mr. Hill is a quiet, shrewd, observing traveller. There is little couleur 
de rose in his sketches ; on the other hand, there is no deterioration, no 
condemnation on superficial premises. If anything, he was, like many 
other travellers, dazzled by the ostentatious hospitalities of princes and 
governors, and fairly won over to too kindly a view of the wants and 
miseries of the lower classes. With him everything is Russian; and 
even at the motley fair of Nishni Novgorod, where the incoherent character 
of the population forces itself upon the observer perhaps more than any- 
where else, he declares that the true Russian nationality is formed like 
our own, from the amalgamation of a variety of races, of which one 
chiefly stamps the character and shadows the destiny. Just in the same 
manner that all the races that successively settled in Britain have mingled 
the elements of their character only to modify that of the Saxon, it is 
evident that all the blood of all the races that have settled in this empire 


will finally be confounded with, and only modify that of the predominant 


branch of the Sclavonic race of the grand Caucasian family which has 
given its name to the country and its inhabitants. 

But if Mr. Hill was of such a pliant and conciliating disposition as to 
win the favour of princes and governor-generals, and to revel even in 
Central Siberia in the hospitalities of gospodins and gospojahs, and that, 
save the discomforts and accidents inseparable from so long a journey, 
he had little to complain of from want of attention on the part of the 
authorities, this does not happen to all, as will appear from the follow- 
ing anecdote of an eccentric Englishman—such as are to be met with in 
the most remote portions of the earth—and which is related as having 
occurred at Ikaterinburg: 


Mine host of the caravansary related, that about ten years ago, an English- 
man, a stranger to every one in the place, drove into his court, and sent up a 
servant that he had with him, to request the attendance of the landlord ; and, 
upon our host’s descending to the court, the stranger asked him whether his 
best apartments were unoccupied, and, on hearing that they were so, requested, 
without asking any other question, that they might be immediately washed, 
and have fires lighted in them; and he begged that he might be informed 
when they were perfectly dry, for that he intended to remain in his carria 
until he was well assured that they were clean, and dry and warm, and fit for 
his reception. 

The landlord, though not much flattered by the opinion which the English- 
man seemed to entertain of the cleanliness of his house, yet willing to believe 
that the stranger was an invalid, invited him to occupy his own apartment 
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until the best rooms in the hotel were prepared to receive him. This, how- 
ever, the stranger refused to do, persisting in his resolution not to leave his 
carriage until the apartments which he had requested might be prepared for 
him, were ready. Upon this, the landlord set half his household to work, to 
accomplish his promise as speedily as possible. But, although the rooms were 
reported within an hour to be washed and completely dried, the stranger re- 
mained above two hours in his carriage before he ascended to them. 

After taking possession of his rooms, he remained for several weeks at the 
hotel, without communicating with any one, except through his servant, who 
was a Russian whom he had brought with him, and without experiencing any 
molestation from any one, and occupied chiefly in reading ; and during this 
time he was rarely seen abroad. At length, however, whether from any sus- 
picion of his objects in Siberia, excited by his seclusion, or his negligence in 
not conforming to the usage of the country in paying his respects to the go- 
vernor, or from personal offence taken on this account, the general, who was 
at that time governor of the district, sent him word that he had been expect- 
ing a visit from him. The Englishman, upon receiving this message, which 
was brought by a private servant of the governor, sent word, in reply, that he 
had no intention to make any such visit. The governor, however, for the pre- 
sent, took no notice of this answer to his message. But after another week 
had passed, he sent word through the police, to command the Englishman’s 
attendance. ‘To this, the Englishman replied, that the governor had his pass- 
yort, and that, if he wanted anything more of him, he must himself come to 
hirn. This was, however, rather too much for the patience of the general, who 
now sent the chief of the police to conduct the Englishman to his presence. 

The Englishman being made acquainted with the order by the chief of the 
police himself, who now came to put it into execution, and being without any 
apparent means of averting the summons which he had determined not to 
obey, after considering a little, seemed to assent, and ordered his own vehicle 
out, and then descended in company with the officer, apparently as well dis- 
»0sed now to obey the laws or customs of the country, as if he had been a 

Russian subject. On the arrival of the party in the court, a little question of 
etiquette arose concerning the right of entering the vehicle the last, in which 
the Englishman by his politeness lulled any suspicion of his intentions, and 
gained his object in obtaining his claim, as the owner of the vehicle, to be the 
last to take his place in it. But the Russian was no sooner seated, than his 
supposed prisoner gave the isvoshtschik, who he had taken care had previously 
mounted the box, a quick order to drive on, which being promptly obeyed, 
after the fashion of all employes in Russia, with the reply sloutches (directly), 
the Russian was at least driven far enough and detained long enough, to afford 
the Englishman time to return to his apartments before he could be overtaken, 
and where he now bolted and barred himself in, at the same time giving orders 
to his servant, that no one should be admitted into the outer rooms without 
his express permission. The chief of the police, however, returned at a con- 
venient time, with some of his fellows, and demanded that he might be imme- 
diately admitted ; upon which, the servant, not daring to disobey the order, 
unbarred the doors, and hastened to give notice to his master of what his ne- 
cessitous position had obliged him to do. Upon this, the Englishman flew in 
a violent passion, and thrashed his servant so soundly before the entrance of 
the police into the inner apartment, that the man was afterwards found to 
have received serious injury. Our countryman was now, however, a prisoner ; 
nevertheless, he was detained merely on account of the manner in which he 
had treated his servant ; and finally, the affair terminated in a summary pro- 
cess, and the judgment of the /spravuik, or chief magistrate of the district, on 
account of the injury done to the servant, in which the eccentric stranger was 


mulcted in the sum of 12,000 rubles, and received his passport to return into 
Russia. 
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One of the next things, after visiting the governor of the city, is to 
explore its churches, as generally the most interesting public edifices, 
Upon the subject of the Church generally, Mr. Hill tells us that— 


Two strange anomalies exist in the Russian Church, which it must be con- 
fessed withdraw something from the general spirit of tolerance which is upon 
the whole predominant, and which is so refreshing and agreeable to discover. 
The English traveller in Russia will be often perhaps surprised, but certainly 
delighted, in observing practical instances of charity towards all men ; yet, if 
he should chance to have with him the fair partner of his joys and his sorrows, 
or his daughter, or his sister, and desire to enter the ikonostas or portion of the 
churches that exhibits the brilliant objects which peculiarly attract the livelier 
or more refined curiosity of the ladies, he must by no means cross the 
threshold of the holy place before he has cast off his companion, as not quite 
worthy, on account of her sex, as we are obliged to interpret the law, of tread- 
ing upon the holy ground within. Had the celibacy of the secular clergy, in- 
deed, been a law of the Church, we might have put a different construction 
upon this ungallant treatment of the ladies. 

The other of the two anomalies alluded to, is of a very different character, 
and would shock a stranger much more if he were to enter a church on the 
7th of March, with his ears open to understand the Sclavonic tongue, especially 
if he were at the same time but little acquainted with the people of the coun- 
try. Upon thatday he would hear priests of the most truly charitable and 
kindly Christian character, who daily bless everything and everybody, now 
pronounce such anathemas upon all heretics both dead and alive, that he would 
suppose himself listening to men who believed themselves to be the messengers 
of wrath of an offended and unrelenting Deity. Some Russians with whom 
I entered a church on this particular day, in a distant part of the empire, 
called this, indeed, a mere relic of the barbarous customs which prevailed in a 
darker age of the Church’s history ; and they thought that it would be soon 
altogether abandoned. 


Notwithstanding the haughty pretensions to an orthodox faith set up 
by the Russian Church and its autocratic head in recent times, it appears 
that dissent exists within that Church to a very great extent, and that 
there are indeed no less than some fifty denominations of dissenters, 
among whom a class for which the veriest Pagan might in pity blush: 


But the sect which is the most extravagant, and which has alone excited 
any degree of abhorrence among the Russian people generally, is distinguished 
chiefly by a practice among the men of reducing themselves voluntarily to the 
conditien of the keepers of the hareems in the countries where Mussulman 
manners prevail. This folly and wickedness, however, is not practised until 
after their marriage and the birth of one child. But, what is most strange of 
all is, that after this they continue to live happily with their wives, who are 
permitted or constrained so to deport themselves that their families may in- 
crease. And when this happens, the children are adopted by the victim of 
fanaticism, and treated precisely as if they were his own. It is to the honour, 
however, of the Russian government, that every possible endeavour has been 
made to suppress these diabolical usages, by making the parties that practise 
them amenable to the criminal law, and by sending such as are convicted of 
the offence into exile in Siberia. 


How partial our author is to Gospodins and other Russians high in 
authority, may be judged of by the following anecdote : 


I shall here mention (he relates) an act performed by one of these gentlemen 
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a few days before I arrived, which filled the town with commendations, and 
subsequently furnished all Siberia, or at least all the parts of the country 
which it had time to reach, with a subject of conversation during the whole 
winter. The anecdote is highly illustrative of the Russian disposition gene- 
rally. It was related to me by a gentleman who witnessed what he recounted ; 
and the truth of what he related, | heard myself afterwards confirmed by the 
party concerned that was the least likely to exaggerate the circumstance. 

There was a small party at the table of Gospodin Astaschaff, when the con- 
versation turned to a discussion upon the inequality of fortunes, and upon the 
wonderful state of happiness to which riches were supposed to conduct, and 
the sufferings which attend poverty ; and the governor in the family upon this 
occasion made this remark : ‘* Wealth,” said he, “ abstractedly considered, is a 
detinite term : but as to individual riches, they are merely relative. Some are 
rich with less than the sum that others possess, and think themselves poor. 
The happiest estate is competence, or wealth proportionate to our accidental 
position, and resulting from our labour, provided we can frame our minds to 
contentment, when we ought so to do.” 

“ And what would you yourself consider competence in your own case ?” 
said Gospodin Astaschaff, in reply to this definition of the term. 

“ Why,” replied the governor, “if 1 had a poud of gold, my contentment 
would be complete and my happiness would be perfect ; for this would supply 
all the wants I can ever expect to have.” 

* Since that is all you require,” then said Gospodin Astaschaff, “ I inake you 
a present of a poud of gold.” 

A few days after this, and while I was in the town, the poud of gold, in 
coined money, was handed to the governor by the lady of the generous donor. 
But whether the worthy man who received it has ever since been contented 
and perfectly happy 1 am not able to say. 


While at the well-known frontier town of Kiachta, Mr. Hill, wishing 
to cross the frontier and visit the Chinese town of Maimatchin, ad- 
dressed himself to a German artist, engaged in decorating the church, 
with whom he could communicate most readily. 


The painter began bis communications, by stating that a treaty existed be- 
tween the Emperors of Kussia and China, by which all the stragglers from the 
territories of either into those of the other were to be sent back, and delivered 
to the nearest authorities within the empire of the sovereign-of whom they 
were the subjects. He then informed us that several Russians, since this treaty 
was made, had been caught within the Chinese territory, and put into cages, 
like parrots, and brought upon camels’ backs from different distances to be sur- 
rendered to the authorities of Kiachta. And to this he added, that, as it was 
reported here that a fresh war had broken out between the English and the 
Chinese in the southern provinces of the empire, and that it was certain that 
I should not be mistaken for a Russian, my treatment probably might not be 
quite so mild. 

“ Nothing,” said the painter, continuing his counsel in a more energetic 
strain than he had commenced, “ can exceed the abhorrence or terror concealed 
under terms of contempt, which tne Chinese entertain for your nation. They 
say that you dwell on sterile islands in the midst of the great ocean, and live 
by piracy and the plunder of every people who honestly cultivate the soil and 
pursue the arts of peace. They say, also, that for your success in your depre- 
dations, you have been more indebted to the cunning of the fox, which you 
eminently possess, than to the voracity of the wolf, which they fear less. Mark, 
then,” he continued, “ with what pleasant eyes an Englishman is likely to be 
regarded at Maimatchin.” 

Upon hearing all this, I reminded the painter of the sort of protection 1 must 
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necessarily be under if I entered the Chinese town; and, as far at least as the 
caging went, I should at most have but halfa verst to travel. The rest of his 
desponding discourse I thought scarcely seemed to call for any reply that might 
not appear to reflect upon the good Russian for his credulity. 

‘You are not, however, a merchant,” said the painter, resuming his dis- 
course, and in a manner that did not seem to imply any doubt. 

“I certainly am not,” I replied. 

“‘ Nor come to buy nor sell ?” 

“For neither. Ihave nothing whatever to sell; and I shall certainly pur- 
chase nothing of the Chinese, unless I should happen to see a lady’s fan, or 
some such bagatelle, that I may be tempted to bring away with me.” 

“ Know, then, notwithstanding,” said the painter, “that you have another 
difficulty to encounter. You have the misfortune or the honour, as you may 
deem it, of having put every Russian merchant in this place out of humour for 
some days past, on account of a report, of which you have been the occasion, 
that an Englishman was on his way to make great purchases of Chinese mer- 
chandise at this place.” 

This, indeed, when I remembered the reports at Nijhini Novgorod, I found 
it very easy to believe, and almost as much so, to calculate the amount of the 
damage done to the Russian merchants. The rule of proportion might have 


been sufficient. If three Englishmen could cause a certain amount of mischief 


at the great fair at Nijhni Novgorod, visited by.300,000 strangers, how much 
should one cause at a commercial depot of about 300 inhabitants, and not law- 
fully visited by any strangers at all ? 

“You have seriously deranged the market,” continued the painter, “ and 
caused great perplexity among the merchants, perhaps even on both sides of 


the neutral ground. But the article most affected is the Chinese sugar, of 


which it is said the Englishman expected was to purchase the whole that is to 
be obtained. It has, in consequence, risen no less than 60 per cent.” 

Perhaps it is not strange that jealousy ofany kind should, like other passions, 
be productive of some follies ; yet it is very strange that it should induce men 
so shrewd as Russian merchants to think it worth an Englishman's while to 
travel so many thousand miles to purchase an article which is greatly inferior, 
unless eaten as a sweetmeat, to the ordinary moist sugar, which they cannot 
but know we import from our colonies. 


We shall conclude our notice of this interesting work with a charac- 
teristic trait of the kind of intercourse that exists between the two 
great nations, as unfolded in the following narrative of what befel a 
Chinese girl who had the fool-hardiness to venture across the frontier. 


It has been already mentioned in the account of this town, that the in- 
habitants are all men and boys. No woman and no female child is allowed, 
indeed, at any time to enter this exclusive society of Pekin merchants and their 
dependents. But Maimatchin has not always been inhabited by the male sex 
alone. During the reign of conjugal licence, and, we must needs believe, of 
greater happiness to the inhabitants than that which they now enjoy, but which 
terminated some years since, the strictest guard was kept upon the actions of 
the fair sex in the town, lest any unholy predilection should lead to conse- 
quences that might tarnish the pure blood of the Celestial race. I never saw 
any Chinese women, and I do not admire such pictures as I have seen of the 
beauties among them. But I am not unacquainted with the impression that 
the affections of men are apt to receive, when the opportunity occurs, of only 
beholding, without enjoying the interchange of verbal intercourse with, any of 
the other sex in a condition that commands in us the passion nearly allied to 
fancy—human pity ; and I should not, therefore, be among those who might 
censure the precaution on the part of the Chinese, whenever they are the near 
neighbours of a more manly people than themselves. It happened, however, 
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during the felicitous period in the social history of the people of Maimatchin, 
that a girl who was of too tender years to excite jealousy, under the influence, 
as was supposed, of a degree of curiosity, probably rare even among her own 
sex in China, strayed away from her home, crossed the neutral ground between 
the border towns unobserved, and was seen standing alone, regarding the new 
scenes that the great open place in the Russian town presented to her wonder- 
ing eyes. It was already late in the evening, when she was discovered by a 
party of twoor three of the Siberians, and there happened to be no other in- 
habitant of Maimatchin in Kiachta at the time. One addressed her in the 
Russian tongue, and another spqKe a few words of the Mongolian to her, and 
another tried the mixed tongué; but they all received in reply only a few 
words in the language that none among them understood. The girl, however, 
exhibited little or no symptoms of fear, and, when caressed, smiled cheerfully, 
The novelty of the circumstance soon excited much interest in many of the 
people of Kiachta, mingled with suspicion that the little stranger had been 
abandoned by her parents, and put without the gates of the Chinese town 
to perish. They were prodigal of their kindness to her, and thought of 
Maimatclin as the last place to which to conduct her. They vied, indeed, with 
each other, in the pleasure of entertaining her until an opportunity should 
occur of solving the mystery of her appearance in the Russian town. It bap- 
pened, however, that a lady near whose dwelling the girl had been found, was 
attracted to the spot by the gathering which the circumstance had occasioned, 
and she claimed the right of her sex to be the child’s protector, which was 
readily acknowledged by those who could only oppose the right of discovery 
and possession, Nevertheless, it was very difficult to know what steps ought 
to be taken, that might be attended with the least danger to the harmless girl, 
and the good understanding which existed between the two people; for, 
danger of some kind and degree they very well knew attended every fresh 
transaction, however trivial, between the Chinese and any Europeans whatso- 
ever. 

The cause of the girl’s appearance, and everything that concerned her, con- 
tinued to be mere conjecture. Was she among them, a mere curious spec- 
tator of the novelties around her? Or, was she in search of her mother, 
concealed from her sight for some evil purpose in Maimatchin? Or, was she 
a fugitive, towards whom it would be to act a most unchristian part, were they 
to send her back to the place from which she had fled? Grave and tender 
questions were by turns still put to her, by words and by signs ; but they re- 
ceived all the same answer in words incomprehensible to them, accompanied 
by the most complaisant smile. The girl yielded, however, with artless confi- 
dence to the first attempt made by the lady to lead her within the shelter of a 
Kussian house. Upon entering the house she uttered some involuntary ex- 
pressions which seemed indicative of astonishment ; but she continued quite 
composed, and took some food that was offered to her ; and all anxiety con- 
cerning her position was soon forgotten in the interest which her novel dress, 
manners, smiles, and artless confidence had excited. In fine, the adventures of 
the little wanderer were terminated for the night by the ladies placing her in a 
bed in their own apartment, where she slept as soundly and tranquilly as she 
could have done had she been by her mother’s side. 

In the morning when the cherished little stranger awoke, the family with 
whom she had lodged, nothing diminished in their interest for their charge, 
began to think it time to give notice to the Russian governor of the presence 
of a Chinese subject among them ; and a party, composed of both sexes, led 
the girl out to present her at the government-house. ‘They were not, however, 
above half-way across the broad square, which lay between their abode and the 
palace, before two Chinese appeared, who, it was soon evident, were in search 
of the girl. There was nothing particular about the appearance or manner of 
these men as they approached, to afford any clue to the still unsolved mystery. 
The girl, whether they were her kinsmen or not, which was never known, 
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seemed to recognise them as soon as they appeared ; and she did not hesitate 
fora moment to obey what seemed to the Russians present, to be a simple com- 
mand to her to accompany them. 

No objection was made by the protectors of the girl during the past night, 
to render up their interesting charge, nor were they able to hold a word of 
conversation with the men who claimed her. They accompanied the Chinese, 
however, and the little adventurer to the Russian barrier, where they took a 
feeling leave of the girl, and the two parties separated. ° 

But would that the story could end here! Why our common Creator has 
made the wide difference between the feelings of his creatures of the same 
order, which the end of this tale reveals, who is able to tell us? The blood of 
their race was supposed by the inhabitants of this border town to be contami- 
nated, even by the circumstances above related, and the offence must be 
avenged before the stain could be expunged. Before the sun set, that was on 
the meridian when the Russian ladies took leave of their cherished little charge, 
the innocent girl was decapitated, and her lifeless body cast upon the plain 
beyond the walls of the town, to be devoured by the wolves. 








GETTING BACK AGAIN. 
BY JOHN NAULE ALLEN. 


Frpruary.—I am staying down in Yorkshire with my friends, who 
live at the little town of Sombreton in that county. <A little town I say 
is Sombreton, like Mr. Proddy; but, still like that illustrious coachman, 
great, exceedingly great in its own estimation. So we have Proddy on 
the one hand—we have Sombreton on the other; the gentleman, though 
not so great as he thought himself, was still great—the town, though 
not so mighty as it believes itself to be, is mighty nevertheless. The 
world, say, is a head, our town stands upon a hill, and who knows but 
that hill is the bump of self-esteem, admiring only itself—the hill or 
bump? But why should I say much about the characteristics of 
Sombreton? With its peculiarities, its lions, and so on, every reader— 
every travelled reader, must be perfectly well acquainted. Yet as all 
the world’s having been at Paris and Rome does not prevent people from 
writing about those places, all the world’s knowing Sombreton shall not 
hinder my speaking, briefly, of ¢. It is a menagerie of lions. In the 
market-place stands the pump, beneath which the Hon. Mr. Frogg was 
placed when he declined to discharge a debt of honour, transacted by him 
on the race-course about a mile and a half from the pump, and on which 
the celebrated horse Tom lost the handicap by stumbling over a dog run- 
ning across the course. No visitor to Sombreton should fail to examine 
the pump, or to see the spot where the horse, Tom, stumbled. Also, 
there is the philanthropical meeting-house, where the just of the town 
meet to deliver sermonical speeches on the advisability of sending every 
halfpenny one can scrape together abroad to educate the virtuous blacka- 
man, and on the deep depravity of the English poor who will not come 
to hear those speeches. This building was once a theatre, but it being 
on a certain time for sale, the said just joined hands and bought it— 
turning it, asthe Rev. Mr. Blobb ee ag first time he spoke on its plat- 
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form, from the devil’s playground into—in fact, into the philanthropical 
meeting-house. ‘The spot is exhibited where the reverend gentleman 
stood when he delivered himself of these remarkable words. The place 
should be visited on Thursday evenings, when the regular business takes 
place. As the philanthropical system is a system{of “ begging and pray- 
ing,” I need hardly say a collection will be made. The town-hall is a 
noble building, capable of holding, if not of accommodating, two hundred 
people ; there is a news-room, for the use of which, in addition to a pro- 
vincial paper, they obtain the Times from a coffee-house in London, after 
it has done duty there; so it arrives in Sombreton only two days old: 
and the frequenters of the news-room are great politicians, constantly 
coming down heavy upon Lord Palmerston, Mr. Disraeli, and every 
blessed man in (and out) of Parliament. I was taken to the news-room 
by my solicitous friend Barrow, where I entered into conversation with 
two sapient old gentlemen, who very soon discovered that I was unac- 
quainted with the laws and institutions of my country ; and I would ad- 
vise all visitors to the Sombreton news-room to be careful—very careful, 
whom they tackle, or mayhap they may find that Mr. Willet has not yet 
departed this life, and that he is as tough in “ argeyment” as ever. In 
this town, too, the antiquary will feel himself at home ; for it has its 
ruined castle. Only shapeless walls remain now, and the ivy and the 
gillyflower claim them for their own; but there are engravings sold at 
the stationer’s representing the castle as it was in 1600—a most magni- 
ficent affair. An old man shows you over the ruins, and, barring one 
peccadillo, his description is a very intelligent one. He tells a story of 
Prince Rupert, who, being upon the ramparts and looking down below, 
swore by his stars and garters that it was as deep as Garrick. An opinion 
prevails that riches lie hidden among or about the ruins; and a year or 
two ago an enterprising individual commenced excavations in search of 
them. He sank a well, or pit, and about twenty yards from the surface 
found a copper kettle, supposed to have been used by Oliver Cromwell, 
and which he sold to a savant for some five pounds, and then stayed his 
proceedings for want of means to prosecute them. The malicious said 
that the kettle he brought up he had taken down with him; but this only 
proves to what a length malignity can go even in Sombreton. These, 
and several other lions in and around the borough, my friend Barrow has 
insisted upon showing me. I have mentioned the most important. 

My host and conductor, a rather rapid character, whilst guiding me 
from place to place, and pointing things of moment out to me, has 
spoken as though he were quizzing both them and his guest; but this I 
can only ascribe to the general irreverence of his nature. Yet even I 
must own that the streets of the town are not the most brilliant, and 
that the shops are not among the richest in the kingdom. ‘The plate- 
glass company will not number many Sombretonians among its members. 
Wherefore, it might be asked, where was the town’s brilliancy, seeing 
that every soul in it keeps a shop, except my friend Barrow? In its 
lions, I would answer—among which I do not number its street lamps. 
I can only account for the fact of these being blazing when the moon is 
finely out, and for their being out altogether when the moon has gone 
to bed, by supposing that the manager of the gas-works has poetry in his 


system, or that he was amongst those who opposed the first adoption of 


gas, and still continues to regard moonshine as its inseparable companion. 
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I incline the most to the poetical supposition, especially as I see he strives 
to call forth and exercise the imagination of the Sombretonians ; for any 
man who could 
Hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking of the frosty Caucasus, 
might perhaps be able, with a deal of practice, to read a book in royal 
type with a Sombreton gas-light at his elbow. 

Down in Yorkshire, then, at Sombreton there, with Mr. Henry Barrow, 
bachelor, I have been spending a short time. He and I were school- 
fellows, and since those days we have met several times both in town and 
country; so being ashamed of being so often pressed, and of so often 
making excuses, I have plucked up all my energy, and dashed away to 
him at home. H. B. was my champion in days of yore. Being a 
chivalrous fellow, and somebody for whom he might do battle being to 
him a necessary, he installed me in that capacity at school, not altogether 


according to my tastes and desires. For he was never so happy as when 


I was getting milled, except when he was milling my miller; for which 
purpose he would, I know not how oft, draw me into a scrape with some 
bugbear of his own, and, by way of sequel, finish my battle, avenging 
me and gratifying himself; so that although the latter half of his pro- 
ceedings would do well enough, to the former half I was of course not 
very partial. He and I, I find, yet stand in the same position, modified. 
It is very cold down in Yorkshire now—not much to my benefit, as a 
eatarrh tells me—and I could like to spend my time sitting over the fire, 
smoking cigars, and talking to Barrow of old and new times, only he 
won't stand it. Not content with making me do the lions, | must travel 
over his land, plod over all sorts of miserable fields, according to my ideas, 
although he says they are the finest in the Riding. He has gone so 
far as to invest me, by compulsion I may say, in a pair of corduroys, 
an old shooting-coat, and‘ a pair of ankle-boots with about a hundred- 
weight of tenpenny-nails in them, and to place a dangerous-looking old 
gun in my hands, advising me to walk into the game. He ought to 
think himself well off that I don’t make game of the dogs. Out in the 
sharp, cold air, 2 dewdrop will ever and anon gather at the end of my 
nasal feature. Had that feature been as long as some that I have seen, 
every time I “took aim” the drop must have fallen somewhere near the 
trigger, and the gun must have missed fire oftener than it actually did. 
It is of no use to speak to Barrow of a cold. Much better be out in the air 
than to be crouching over the fireside, for that, he declares. Nor to com- 
plain that I cannot bring down the birds. “ Never mind,” says he, “VI 
bring them down for you.” And every day I am thus compelled to 
travel over the country in some outlandish fashion, and every night I 
have an awful cold. As he has one infallible remedy for this, I must 
adopt it; and each night before I retire to rest it may be I smoke more 
tobacco than I am accustomed to, and imbibe more hot whisky-and- 
water than is absolutely good for me. Thus, you see, he yet adheres to 
his old system of getting me into difficulties, and trying to get me out 
of them in his own way. 

A desire takes possession of me to run over to Hull, and spend a few 
days with my friend Morton, who resides there. Sombreton is about fifty 
miles from that port; twenty of these miles I purpose to travel by rail- 
way, the remaining thirty by water, along the rivers Ouse and Humber, 
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and I promise to return to Barrow, and finish my term with him as soon 
as inclination and other things, circumstances and other Mortons will 
permit. Sombreton, then, is left behind by railway train and steam-boat, 
and the travelling scribe safely landed in the good old port of Hull. 

Morton is glad to see me, testified at the onset by a vigorous shaking 
of me by both hands and a jovial smile, and by his setting the whole 
house in a tumult to procure for me all kinds of meat and drink. “The 
first idea of all kind-hearted, old-fashioned people is to stuff you,” says 
Henry Pelham, and the conduct of my friend eredits that observation. 
The second idea of all kind-hearted, old-fashioned people i is to drag you 
about and make you go the racket, as though their visitor could only enjoy 
himself by half killing himself. Morton is, generally speaking, a steady- 
going fellow enough, but now he must bres ak loose, to humour me, as he 
thinks, and to completely use me up. Whilst I have been with him we 
have rambled about all di ay, from one end of the town to the other, sight- 
seeing, gone to the theatre in the evening, and to various bars and par- 
lours afterwards, “ seeing life,” and only arisen early in the morning to 
take the ** mixture as before,” till Ih: ardly know whether | am standing 
on my head or my heels. Oh, the life your bachelor friends lead you 
when you visit them! 

However, I am not going to give any description of the town. I only 
took you down to Sombreton to get you over to Hull, and only brought 
you over to Hull that I might inform you how I got back again to Som- 
breton. Greater travellers than I fill pages with descriptions of their 
journey from one town to another in France, or Egypt, or America, —why 
should not I speak of my trip from this English town to that, especi ially 
when made under such cireumstances as it was; for I have noticed that 
those voyagers are the most entertaining whose travels are the most 
miserable; and that, at least with the gre nerality of readers, the story of 
a rainy day, a damp bed, or a boorish ‘innkeeper , awakens greater sym- 
peiny than rising suns, blushing gardens, and other things couleur de 
rose ; and in all conscience my trip ‘ ‘back again ” was wretched enough 
to m: the the vilest misanthrope quite happy. 

Once more on board the steamer Squash, that is lying within the basin 
and alongside the old pier. She is aground yet, at least not quite afloat, 
for the tide is late to-day, and she is not quite clear yet. The engineer 
in the suit of whitey-black moleskin has been playing with the paddles 
these last ten minutes to no purpose, and the captain seeing other boats, 
that have occupied more advantageous pos sitions than we, bre aking gaily 
away, is inclined to be impatient. It is afternoon. We should have wd 
off by half-past two, and here it is three o’clock, and the Squash aground, 
The porters have deposited their weights—in the shape of boxes barrels, 
and hampers—snugly on the deck, and gone away about their business ; ; 
the man with lollipops twelve for a penny has ‘been soliciting olen 
with small success, and gone away—as has also the one with the gipger- 
bread—the mother, with her little boy (who will be sea-sick, though 
ouly on a river), have seated themselves near the boiler ; the two young 
ladies in the black veils, and the gentleman with the Seotch plaid, have 
taken seats on deck, aft, but -'y go below very soon, I know; the fast 
young man, best-cabin passenger, has put fire to his cigar, and i is con- 

templating the people on the pier with a supreme eye, and the fast young 
man, fore-cabin passenger, has done the same with his short pipe, and 
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means to stay below with it—and we are agrou no, afloat once more, 
“Clear away the plank!” “Clear that rope, there!” Splash, splash, 
splash go the paddles. A slow individual running along the pier to- 
wards us wants to be on board. “ Bless my life !” says the little captain, 
“if we were to be here till six o’clock somebody would be too late.” 
“'That’s true,” says the first fast man. ‘Jump down here,” cries the 
captain ; and the slow gentleman is among us. In two more minutes we 
are out on the Humber. 

Generally, as you sail away from or approach it, Hull presents as 
pretty a sight as you will often look upon, with its piers and the people 
on them, the fagades of the houses that look upon you, the masts of the 
ships in dock, and the fine old tower of Holy Trinity church rising up 
over all; especially, I suppose, if you are alandsman. So I have thought 
many atime; but it is rough and cold and dull to-day, and the whole 
town appears in mourning, and has no charms for me. ‘The wind is 





»? 


strong and right at our head, and the Squash rolls up and down like a 


gigantic rocking-horse, and apparently gets over the ground (1) at about 
the same rate that one of those animals would. Rude Vestus seems to 


have made a dead set against us, and the sky bespeaks no sign of 


mollification, while 
Humber pours her rich) commercial stream 


as though she were drunk and could not steady it; and oh, what a colour 
the water is!—the Styx must be like it—the very thing for a suicide— 
fit element for the ghosts—the water-ghosts—of Clutterbuek and Hig- 
ginbottom. Everything looks sad and heavy; and New Holland and 
Barton that we pass on our left, look as if they were made of damp lead, 
and I give myself a kind of are-the-stars-inhabited ? problem to solve, 
by wondering what kind of creatures inhabit those places, what weight 
they are, and so forth. Passing these places, and sailing down the 
middle of the river, the shores are picturesque, perhaps, but very un- 
happy in appearance ; all the land looks as though the water had but 
recently retired from it, and the sheep and horses and cows we see on 
the hill, as if they were amphibious creatures, and wretched as am- 
phibious creatures always must be ; and the leafless trees by the water's 
side rock to and fro distressedly. On goes the Squash slowly, very 
slowly. The captain, with whom we drop a remark, acknowledges it. 
He cannot say how loug we shall be going to Gable —may be three 
hours, maybe four, or more than that; “ Wind and tide against us you 
see, sir . “and he don’t know what time the last train leaves Gable for 
Sombreton. 

The journey to-day is monotonous, very, thanks to the weather ; for 
as I well know on a fine day, with the woods he passes, the gently- 
sloping hills, the green pastures on each side the traveller, and pretty 
lonely houses, as he goes up or down the river, it is not so. Here and 
there we pass a farm-house standing by the water's side, which we think 
must be pleasant in June, and we pull up opposite to a ferry to take up 
a couple of women, who are brought out to usin a cockboat ; the ferry 
forms part of a pretty, ruinous-looking village, with its public-house, 
and grocer’s shop, and post-office just by the water’s edge, excepting the 
road divides them from it; but, altogether, the journey to-day is monoto- 
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nous, thanks to the weather, as aforesaid, and the man at the wheel, 
who is forbidden to talk to us. 

In the Ouse itis quite calm, but very heavy, and the Squash goes some- 
what faster along the noble river, but yet sm What a difference is 
that between a river in summer and in winter! In the first instance 
poets hardly lie when they say the water is full of sunshine ; the waves 
dance up and down with very joy, and the noise they make as they roll 
over each other might pass for good-humoured laughter, as merry lads 
will laugh when they fall over each other at play. And, if you are at all 
sentimental, as you look upon the water you sigh in sorrow that the laws 
of gravity are such that if you fell into the water, being unable to swim, 
you must sink, and that you could not float playfully on the surface of 
the waves and toy with them; the very boat appears to enjoy itself. But 
in winter how is it? How is it with the Ouse now? Why, it appears 
to be out of love with itself and with everything else. Instead of that 
sunny look, it seems to be lying on its back to be trailed sluggishly along, 
and with arms close folded on its breast, to look sulkily up-at a sky as 
sulky as itself. For a whole season these children, the sky and the 
water, do nothing but scowl on one another ; but at last the sky’s good 
heart looks out of its eye, the sun, forgivingly, and sympathetically 
awakening the water’s latent goodness, they are friends until they next 
fallout. The dusk coming on lends a beauty to 


Ouse’s silent tide, 


but, like a young lady whose name begins with a very cold beauty 
—ploughed by our paddles; and as we pass by a village or a house 
lighted up we could almost write poetry, and do think of Cowper. It 
becomes dark before we reach Gable. We have no sign of the town 
until we are within a mile of it, and then we see the lamps on the pier, 
and their beautiful silent reflexions on the water. The little boy belong- 
ing to the mother has got his sickness over and is asleep beside her; the 
two ladies and the gentleman in the Scotch plaid, who have been reading, 
have stowed away their literature; the fast man has come to the end 
of his last cigar, and is standing, carpet-bag in hand, intending to be 
the first on shore ; and the pipe of the other fast young man is out, 
and at length he has ceased quizzing the slow person who has been 
boasting ever since he left Hull what a hard-working man he is; the 
engineer eases the vessel ; the little boy, who, for the last three hours, has 
been running in and out of the engine-room, down and up an iron ladder, 
looking after the fire, is on the alert, and the Sgwash in the still evening 
is wafted up to the landing-place at Gable 


As silent as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean ; 


or, after the wind, and the clatter of the engines and paddles, appears to 
be so ; and Gable itself, as I make my way through its streets to the 
railway station, seems a city of silence. 

It is six o’clock. I have some fear that the train due nearest to that 
time may have started ; but resting assured that at any rate | am in time 
for the one at seven, at eight, or nine, I march leisurely and confidently 
to the station (for I have no luggage that I cannot carry in my pocket), 
and find it very quiet, only two old porters trailing a truck along make a 
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noise. I walk up to them, and they stop. There are no gas-lights, 
water being in the pipes, but one of them has a lantern in his hand, 
which he holds up, and throws the light over me. Diogenes seems 
hardly to know whether he has found an honest man or not. 

“ What time does the next train start for Sombreton ?” uttered with 
easy confidence, as though the expected answer was, “ At a quarter to 
seven,” echoes through the station and dies away among the cushioned 
seats of the first-class carriages standing quiet on the line; but the 
reply is— 

** At twenty minutes to seven to-morrow morning. The last train 
started a quarter of an hour since.” 

The reader who has experienced it well knows the indescribable sick- 
ness at heart a man undergoes who is too late for the train. He feels as 
he might feel if, presenting himself all equipped to carry his bride to the 
church, her mother were to inform him she had walked off with another 
man. The whole world would appear a blank to him but for the little 
hand that points so peremptorily invitingly to the period of existence. 

“Eh ?” I utter, too shortly andj sharply for it to reach the first-class 
carriages, and the porter repeats his former words. 

* Is there no other train to-night—none at all?” In such cases one 
always very punctilious. 

“ Only luggage.” 

* Would it be possible to get to go by it ?” 

“I think not, sir,” says the porter; “there was a gentleman wanted 
to go by it night before last, but they wouldn’t let him.” 

The station-master has gone home, and I march out into the streets of 
Gable, asking myself what’s to be done. Streets, did I say P—a sad 
misnomer. ‘There are plenty of houses, plenty of shops badly lighted, 
churches and chapels in the town, but not one street. Excepting some 
dozen slow-looking people, the only signs of life I see lies in a butcher’s 
dog that growls at me as I go past. There is not a single place of 
amusement in the town—nowhere where a stranger could spend a com- 
fortable hour ; and weary and out of humour, and knowing that Barrow 
will be expecting me, I determine that I will walk to Sombreton rather 
than spend a night in a strange inn, in a strange bed, among strange 
people, in a strange town like Gable. How is it that from one town like 
this to another like Sombreton, the last train should start at the ridi- 
culously early hour of six? Have the railway people an understanding 
with the innkeepers to start too soon, or have the steam-boat people an 
agreement with the same personages to arrive too late, and keep oon 
in the town? At any rate, the railway folks have jockeyed me, and I 
must now try to jockey them—that’s my morality. 

At the station again, in confab. with one of the old porters. Want 
him to get me on the engine, but is rather backward; at length, no 
matter by what means, is prevailed upon to speak to the driver about it: 
driver consents, and I find myself very soon standing by his side on the 
engine, which is taking in water; and then we start, I flattering myself 
we are going right away to Sombreton comfortably ; but not so, we only 
go a few yards, and then stopping underneath a bridge the driver says: 
“You must get off here, sir.” 

“Get off!” in alarm. 
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‘‘ Yes; we want to go back to the station for the train.” 

And I get off and they go back. 

And here I stand alone, under a dark railway bridge in the dark night, 
agitating myself with fears that I shall never see the driver again, or that 
a policeman will be finding me and carrying me off; and thinking of all 
things miserable connected with me, both past and future, till I see and 
hear the engine come puffing up towards me once more. 

Iam going to get on, but am repulsed. The stoker descends, and 
comes to me. ‘ You must remain here awhile,” he says; ‘we're doin 
a bit of shunting.” Learning that running up and down the line is 
called “shunting,” I felt thankful for the information, and shut my eyes 
and nod, but nobody can see it. The shunting goes on for some time, 
but at length I am permitted to mount once more, and to take my seat 
on a dirty old box, turned topsy-turvy for the purpose. Squish, sgras- 
z-z-4-zh, sh, rrrr goes the engine ; that is to say, it makes a noise for all 
the world as if some five hundred men were grinding some twenty 
thousand pairs of scissors in an enormous coffee-mill, shaking me and 
my box till I fancy I feel the dinner I got at Hull, and the bottle of 
stout I imbibed on board the steamer, dancing a kind of hornpipe within 
me. I have to move every ten minutes or so to allow one of the men 
to throw coke upon the fire, and so we speed forward out into the dark 
night. 

"This sort of thing I am making up my mind to endure till we reach 
Sombreton, where the engine gives its devilish whistle, and the man who 
mends the fire places his mouth to my ear, points to the heap of coke on 
the tender, and shouts, “‘ You must lie down there, if you please, till we 
get past the station here.” ‘Good heavens!” Now, indeed, I see that 
I am smuggled goods, and that my possessors are determined to avery 
me through; and the dread thought arises within me that ere we reac 
our genseeyn end there may be some station whose people are more 
vigilant than the rest, and that knowing it my custodians may be induced 
to cover me over with the cinders till we pass. I am half inclined to 
reject the proposal already made, but considering that obstinacy might 
be dear to me in the shape of fines perhaps, or of lodging in a town even 
worse than Gable, and also considering the likelihood of my one day 
being appointed “ our own correspondent” for a certain morning paper, 
I think the hardship will be only a little practice before I receive the 
latter appointment; and in the good clothes that Morton's housekeeper 
took such great pains to brush but a few hours ago, I lie down upon my 
bed of cinders—wretched me! 

Well, the station is past, and others come, and at each I am put 
through the same manauvre; till every time the companion of mine 
who opens the door and mends the fire does so, I feel that the light falls 
upon a superlative Hottentot; I know I am as black as the night itself. 
And still the little poetry that is within me is not vanquished. I look at 
the light in the window of farm-houses as we pass them, and have poetical 
ideas ; I just, by our engine’s light, distinguish trees, by which we pass 
closely, covered with frost, and think—in fact, Iam just going to think, 
when a drop of hot water from the boiler drops upon my nose and calls 
me back, and my old friend says there is another station near and that I 
must lie down again; as though I were a sharpshooter, and were under 
orders to demolish the station and its people on the quick. So, sitting 
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on the dirty box, lying on the coke, thinking poetry, and contemplating 
my companions, I find we are pretty near the Sombreton station. I take 
out my purse, and the driver, a sulky man, who has never once spoken to 
me all the way, places his mouth to my ear, and roars, “‘ You must get off 
afore we get to the station, sir; I'll go very slow.” And he does s0, 
and I leap off, and go rolling down a high embankment on to the high 
road, about half a mile from Barrow’s house, my bones aching with their 
unusual wear and tear. Such my journey back again. 

Barrow astonished to see me, canes I did not come by the train. 
His housekeeper astonished at my altered appearance, and evidently 
regarding me as the friends of Epimenides and Rip van Winkle must 
have regarded those gentlemen when they reappeared after their long 
sleep. She proposes that I should wash myself. Accepted. He gives 
me some whisky-and-water, and proposes that I should take a large 
stone bottle full of warm to bed with me, which might serve for the pur- 
pose of warming my bed, and then invigorating my stomach. Declined, 





EXPIATION : A TALE OF THE REIGN OF TERROR. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 
By Henry Cooke. 
VI. 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE. 


Tue faithful Philippe accompanied the count to the Conciergerie, and 
had a long conference with him in his cell, in the course of which he 
stated that he was aware of the hidden treasure in the Hotel de Chaville, 
and that he had aided the countess to conceal it there at the commence- 
ment of the revolution. He entreated his master to permit him to 
employ a portion of it in paying Rousteau the price he demanded for the 
count’s life and liberty, but the latter peremptorily forbade him to do so, 
and declared with an oath that he would not owe his life to a bargain 
contracted with a base wretch whom he had spurned from his presence. 
Philippe therefore left the prison with a sad foreboding that he had pro- 
bably seen his master for the last time, but he resolved to ee his 
orders, and make an effort to save him in spite of himself. With this object 
in view he returned to the Luxembourg to see Rousteau, but that fune- 
tionary, they told him, had left the prison some time previously, accom- 
panied by a good-looking young man, who, from the description, could be 
no other than Robert. The old servant's mind was in some degree 
relieved, for he naturally supposed that the chevalier was treating with 
Rousteau for his brother’s deliverance. Anxious, however, to learn what 
had been done for the count’s safety, he at once proceeded to Rousteau’s 
house, but the commissary had not returned, nor could Philippe gain any 
information where he was likely to find him. Under these circumstances, 
he thought his wisest course would be to return to the Hotel de Chaville, 
and await the chevalier’s arrival there. Robert did not the entire 
day. As night approached, Philippe’s anxiety amounted almost to terror, 
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and he resolved to make inquiries at the Marquis d’Auton’s; but as it 
was neces to leave some one in the house in case the chevalier should 
call during his temporary absence, he requested a neighbour to keep 
watch for him, saying that he expected a friend from the country to call 
on a trifling matter of business. The man, who was a violent republican, 
romised to await this friend’s arrival, and Philippe having placed three 
ttles of choice wine on a table to fortify his neighbour's patience, 
hastily left the house, and ran at the top of his speed to the Rue 
Beautreillis, but such were the fears of the old marquis, that he kept 
Philippe nearly an hour in the street before he dare admit him. He could 
give hin no information about the chevalier; he had heard nothing of 
him since his last visit; and he added, angrily, that he would as soon see 
the devil, or Robespierre, in his house as a returned emigrant. 

Louise trembled upon hearing of the chevalier’s mysterious disappear- 
ance ; her mind was filled with melancholy presentiments : Robert had 
perhaps been denounced, arrested, incarcerated like his brother, and like 
him would be tried the following day and condemned ! 

‘*We must not yet despair, mademoiselle,” said Philippe, concealing 
his fears. 

‘** Perhaps his mother gave him letters to distribute in Paris,” sug- 
gested the weeping girl. 

*‘T heard him speak of none, mademoiselle; no, I am more inclined to 
think that he is occupying himself with his brother’s safety : the matter 
presses : the count is to be tried to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow ?” cried the marquis, in a fever of anxiety; “I trust in 
Heaven’s name he will not mention that he knows us. It will be our 
death-warrant if he does.” 

“Father,” cried Mademoiselle d’Auton, indignant at the old trembler’s 
selfish fears, “ how can you thus agitate yourself with imaginary terrors, 
when you see us a prey to those which are unhappily too real! What 
can have become of Robert ? Where—where is he?” 

‘I know where!” said the marquis, irritated at the interest which 
his daughter testified for the chevalier. 

* You know ?” cried Louise, joining her hands. 

** Without doubt, a gambler—he is at play!” 

This supposition seemed not altogether an improbable one considering 
the chevalier’s mad passion for play. Louise and Philippe exchanged a 
sad glance, and remained silent. When the latter took his leave, and 
Louise was alone in her chamber, she read over several of Robert’s 
letters, in which he regretted that he could not always resist the tempta- 
tion to play. “ If he truly loved me,” she said, weeping bitterly—“ if he 
wished to marry me, he would not play—and he plays !—he plays per- 
haps at this very moment, when his brother awaits a sentence of death, 
when his mother is in tears, when I am dying of anxiety! Oh, no, no, 
it is impossible! Everybody condemns him: I must defend him, since 
I love him! No, he does not play—he dared not play !”’ 

About midnight there was a loud knocking at the door of the Hotel 
de Chaville. 

The citizen, Maclou, whom Philippe had requested to watch in his 
place, had finished his three bottles, and fallen into a drunken slumber, 

ut the knocking became at last so violent that he awoke and staggered 
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to the door. He saluted the chevalier familiarly as a friend of 
Philippe’s. 

“What drunken brute art thou?” cried the chevalier, pushing him 
roughly on one side. ‘ Where is Philippe ?” 

‘‘ Diable!” muttered Maclou, bewildered; “Coriolanus has queer 
friends !” 

** Who art thou ?” demanded Robert, in a severe tone. 

“Who am I ?” replied the other, hiccuping ; “ my name figured in 
the papers during the glorious doings of August and September. Hast 
thou never heard of citizen Maclou, who cropped the ears off sixty Swiss 
on the 10th of August, and at the Abbaye, on the 3rd of September, 
assisted in cutting the throats of 150 of their comrades, and after them 
the king’s guards, the priests, and other prisoners? They fell one after 
another like sheep in a slaughter-house. The floor got so slippery at 
last that we killed on litters of straw, in order that the blood might be 
absorbed before it reached the stones. We were all day and night at 
the glorious work. Oh! what a dance we had around the dead bodies 
to the chorus of the Carmagnole!’’ 

“ Damnable scoundrel, what dost thou here ?” demanded the chevalier, 
as he thought of the treasure in the cellar. 

“T was about to ask thee the same question?” replied the other, 
eyeing him with a drunken leer. “ Art thou a friend of Coriolanus? 
—thou hast more the look of a proud aristocrat,” he added, as he 
staggered in the direction of the cellar. 

“Halt! or thou art dead!” shouted the chevalier, presenting a pistol 
to his head. : 

Maclou sank to the ground in the most abject terror. 

“ Not a movement—not a cry, or thou art dead |! What hast thou done 
with Philippe? Hast thou assassinated him, cut-throat? Speak! where 
are thy accomplices? Are they in the cellar?” 

Maclou was so overpowered by fear and drink that he only replied to 
these questions by groans and inarticulate prayers. 

“‘ Now mark!” added the chevalier, pressing the barrel of the pistol to 
the brute’s temple, ‘‘remain motionless and I'll do thee no harm: dare 
to stir, and I’ll shoot thee like a cur as thou art.” 

Maclou, having intimated by a stifled whine that he accepted these 
conditions, the chevalier began to execute the design which had brought 
him to his mother’s hotel. He was pale; his eyes glared, his lips were 
white and trembling. After listening a moment, to convince himself that 
there was no one in the hotel to oppose his project, he seized the lighted 
candle from the table, and taking up an axe used for chopping wood, 
descended into the cellar. Maclou for a long time afterwards imagined 
that his enemy still stood over him. He only opened his eyes on recog 
nising the voice of Philippe, who had found the door of the hotel an 
and who on arriving on tiptoe in the chamber where he had left Maclou, 
hastened to strike a light to discover the cause of the reiterated blows he 
heard in the cellar, but after a moment’s reflection his heart bounded with 
joy : he felt convinced the chevalier had returned and was still in the 

Louse. 

“ What is the matter?” he demanded of the prostrate wretch, whom 

he was now eager to rid himself of as quickly as possible. 
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“Zounds!” cried the other, getting on his legs and endeavouring to 
shake off the fumes of the wine he had drank—“ zounds, citizen! thou 
hast given me a villanous commission!” 

“I perceive that my friend has arrived during my absence,” replied 
Philippe ; ‘‘ where has he gone ?” 

“To the devil, I hope!” exclaimed the other, with an oath; “th 
cursed friend tickled my temples for nearly an hour with the barrel of 
his pistol, but I will be even with him: he is an aristocrat! I will de- 
nounce him to the section.” 

Philippe saw the danger, and had recourse to a ruse to avert it. 

“ An aristocrat,” he repeated, laughing—* thou little knowest whom 
thou speak of. Take heed, my friend, how thou strugglest with one 
stronger than thyself; remember that discretion is the better part of 
valour. The citizen whom thou callest an aristocrat; whom thou threatened 
to denounce, is a nephew of the illustrious Robespierre ?” 

“ A nephew of the illustrious Robespierre !” repeated the other, aghast, 
as he rose to depart. 

‘“‘ Be prudent,” added Philippe, as he closed the door upon him; “ be 
prudent, and I promise to be silent.” 

The faithful fellow no sooner found himself alone than he ran to the 
entrance of the cellar. The sound of gold fell upon his ear in the dis- 
tance: he paused to reflect: he did not feel the least surprised that 
the countess had indicated the precise spot to the chevalier from whence 
he could take the sum necessary for his brother’s deliverance, but when 
he called to mind the interpretation which the marquis had put upon 
Robert’s mysterious disappearance, his honest heart was assailed with the 
most sinister presentiments. 

At that moment the chevalier ascended the steps with his cap half 
filled with gold pieces. He was extremely pale, and his eyes avoided 
those of the old domestic. 

“ Chevalier,” said the latter, with emotion, “I have been long expect- 
ing you; I was afraid some misfortune had happened !” 

“ No, my good Philippe, no ; I met with some old friends unexpect- 
edly, with whom I passed the day. I am going to rejoin them.” 

* Nay!” replied the old man, reproachfully; “ it is midnight, 
chevalier !” 

‘‘ No matter, I promised to return—besides, they expect me—to supper. 
Adieu, friend !” he added, letting his hand fall into that of the old man; 
** adieu |” 

“ Chevalier,” resumed Philippe, with tears in his eyes—“ chevalier, 
where are you going thus ?” 

“ Did I not tell thee just now ?” replied Robert, colouring to the 
temples. 

“ Chevalier,” replied the old servant, with indescribable emotion, 
 remain—for Heaven's sake, remain. The count is to appear before the 
revolutionary tribunal to-morrow, and you will have need of all your 
strength, all your courage; for your brother will be condemned. Listen 
to me, I imp ore you; pause while it is yet time. If the hundred thou- 
sand franes is not paid to-morrow you will no longer have a brother.” 

“To-morrow !” repeated the vlinvalies, in dreadfal agitation. ‘ To- 


morrow !” 
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“‘ Chevalier, have you this hundred thousand franes ?” 

“I shall have them to-morrow!” murmured Robert, struggling with 
remorse and uncertainty. 

“ Chevalier, it is the dead of night; do not fatigue yourself by re- 
maining up any longer. To bed, and recruit your strength for to- 
morrow. Alas! that morrow will be a dreadful day for both of us!” 

* Philippe, my good Philippe, I must away! I have pledged my word 
of honour; do not longer detain me.” 

‘In the name of your mother, in the name of your poor brother who 
is going to die, in the name of your honour, Robert, I implore you to 
remain |” 

“IT must away. I will return when I have redeemed my word.” 

** You have played, Robert—you have lost!” 

“*T have lost ; the cards were always against me, but I have yet time 
to make good my losses.” 

2 “Remain! for pity’s sake remain !” cried Philippe, clinging to his 
ress. 

“Philippe, unhand me!” said the chevalier, in an imperative tone. 

* Robert, I will speak to you of your brother—of your poor brother 
who is to die to-morrow !” 

“‘ My brother! Almighty God! my brother!” 

“T will speak to you of your mother!” continued Philippe, with increas- 
ing agitation. “ You will listen to me, Robert; I am an old servant of the 
family ; I have nursed you on my knee a thousand times—yes, yes, 
you will listen to me; I will save you from yourself.” 

“You have kept me here too long,” replied Robert, wildly. ‘‘ He 
is awaiting me! He will come to remind me of my word of honour! 
Play debts are sacred! I shall return presently, and then I will think of 
nothing but of saving my brother!” 

“ Heaven grant that it be not too late!” ejaculated the old man, as the 
chevalier rushed out of the house. 

Philippe saw him join a man on the opposite side of the Boulevard, 
who was whistling the revolutionary air of the “Carmagnole.” It was 
Rousteau. 

‘* How much have you got ?” he heard this man say. 

‘Come along, and quickly,” replied the chevalier, with a cry of rage. 
“IT must have my revenge—I must win !” 

Philippe closed the door, and throwing himself into a chair burst into 
tears. A secret voice announced to him terrible misfortunes for the fol- 
lowing day. He was aroused from this gloomy reverie by a loud knock 
at the portal. He started with joy, thinking that remorse and shame 
had induced the chevalier to return. He undid the fastenings with 
trembling hands, and to his amazement the countess stood before him. 

«¢ Ah! madame, you here!” he cried, with deep emotion. “ How happy 
I am to see you once again before I die !” 

“ Let us thank this brave man!” she said, pointing to Canut, who was 
dressed in a carmagnole, and wore sabots and the republican bonnet rouge ; 
“it is him who has protected me during this long and rapid journey. 
Without him I should never have reached Paris; I should have been ar- 
rested twenty times on the road; but his tact and courage saved us from 
many perils. Heaven be praised, I am at Paris, I shall see my son! Is 
he already out of prison?” 
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‘«‘ Alas! madame, why did you return!” cried the old man, over- 
whelmed with gloomy presentiments. ‘I would give my life if you were 
still at Coblentz !” 

‘What! is it not a mother’s duty to defend—to save her child!’ she 
replied, nobly. ‘Speak to me of the count.” 

‘“‘ Not soloud, I entreat you,” interrupted Philippe, who conducted her 
with Canut into the court of the hotel and carefully closed the door be- 
hind them; “if they heard you, if they saw you, we should all be lost ; 
you are upon the list of emigrants.” 

“I recommend you, madame,” added Canut, “to keep yourself con- 
cealed, for there are numerous domiciliary visits in these times.” 

«“ Answer me, Philippe—keep me not in suspense,” she resumed, “is 
the count free?” 

“No, madame,” replied the servant, lowering his head that she might 
not read his thoughts upon his face. 

«And has the chevalier arrived?—hast thou seen him?—has he paid 
the hundred thousand francs they demanded for his brother ?” 

‘‘T have seén him, madame!” replied Philippe, who had not the 
strength to say more. 

‘““ Awake him, and tell him to come to me. Quick!” she added, seeing 
that the servant did not move. ‘I wish to know what has been done to 
save the count!” 

‘“‘ Madame,”’ replied the old man, bitterly, ‘‘ the chevalier is absent.” 

‘“ Absent ?” she said, astonished —‘ absent in the middle of the night ? 
Where in Heaven’s name can he be ?” 

‘‘ He is occupied with the count’s deliverance, madame,” replied Phi- 
lippe, to whom this falsehood cost a great effort. ‘“ You must now seek 
repose, madame.” 

“Repose, when my son is in prison? I have not slept for sixty 
1ours, 

‘Sleep at least until day, madame. To-morrow you will have need 
of all your strength, of all your courage.”’ 

Will you conduct me to the Marquis d’Auton’s? He will, perhaps, 
have seen the chevalier, and be able to relieve me from this torturing 
suspense,” 

‘To the Marquis d’Auton’s!” repeated Philippe, with anxiety. ‘“ Tra- 
verse all Paris! expose yourself during the night in the streets which are 
perambulated by the agents of the Committee of General Safety! Ma- 
dame, you must not think of it! Write a note to the marquis, and, I 
will take it.” 

The countess wrote a few lines, and handed them to Philippe. 

“Return as quickly as possible, Monsieur Philippe,” said Canut, “ for 
I have much to do to-day, especially if we leave again to-morrow evening. 
I will await your return here.” 

‘‘ Philippe,” said the countess, with vexation, “if you meet the cheva- 
lier, let him know that I am here. His absence at two in the morning 
would not astonish me if the revolution had allowed a single gambling- 
house in Paris to remain open |” 
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No. I.—Lire AssurANCE: Provision aGarnst SICKNESS. 


BY E. P. ROWSELL, ESQ. 


At the risk of being voted a bore, with almost a certainty that not a 
line we write will be read, we will venture this month unequivocally on 
the ‘heavy business,” and will proceed to open a grave and serious 
article on Life Assurance in connexion with the working classes. We 
would, however, first of all follow the above remark with an earnest de- 
claration, that although we thus intimate the fact of weighty subjects 
being somewhat out of place in this magazine, we by no means desire to 
cast a slur upon light and sparkling literature—nor do we sneer for a 
moment at those who in moderation are given to its perusal. Preserve 
us—most heartily we say—preserve us from those dreary, would-be wise 
individuals who think that knowledge and intellectual strength accrue 
only from poring over musty volumes filled with abstruse matter (not un- 
derstood, we do verily believe, for the most part, even by their authors), 
and regard every work which has the slightest pretensions to be enter- 
taining with uplifted hands and contracted visages, uttering the while 
melancholy moans. Light literature is absolutely necessary for us. We 
dwell not upon the real blessing of a pleasing work of fiction to the 
wearied invalid or hopelessly-chained cripple. The work which ean carry 
the worn mind to scenes far away from the sick chamber, scenes of sur- 
passing brightness and gaiety—the gorgeous hall, the sumptuous banquet- 
chamber—or the majestic mountain and swiftly flowing river, the rocky 
cavern and silvery lake—we speak not of the truly kind friend which the 
work of imagination becomes in these cases, but we regard even the 
strong minded and strong bodied, without an ailment save slight fatigue, 
the actually pleasing result of vigorous and energetic labour. The mind, 
like the body, cannot always work. Overtasked it faints, forced over- 
much it falls. Sheridan rolled on the carpet with his child. He did 
wisely. If both mental and bodily health is to be preserved, the mighty 
effort must be succeeded by the delightful repose. Thus it must be in 
our present state of existence. 

While, then, this world endureth, many and hearty thanks to those who 
have enlivened and do enliven us with their light-moving pens. The man 
of science, full of deep learning, can well appreciate the novel ; the states- 
man, with mind burdened with vast designs and complicated ene 
may beneficially revel in the vivid fiction; the clergyman, the 
hard-thinking student, would, in our humble judgment, find much advan- 
tage from the work of imagination, and might rise from a perusal of 
Dickens only better prepared to ponder over Paley. 

Assuming, therefore, that not only does a moderate indulgence in light 
literature neither disincline nor incapacitate from both admiring and 
understanding that of graver cast, but that it even prepares and disposes 
the mental machinery for the extra exertion which such weightier matter 
will impose upon it, we may, perhaps, entertain a hope that the reader 
of Ainsworth, having first luxuriated in the romance, the tale, and the 
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‘Alas! madame, why did you return!” cried the old man, over- 
whelmed with gloomy presentiments. ‘I would give my life if you were 
still at Coblentz !” | 

** What! is it not a mother’s duty to defend—to save her child!’ she 
replied, nobly. ‘Speak to me of the count.” 

“‘ Not so loud, I entreat you,” interrupted Philippe, who conducted her 
with Canut into the court of the hotel and carefully closed the door be- 
hind them ; “if they heard you, if they saw you, we should all be lost ; 
you are upon the list of emigrants.” 

“IT recommend you, madame,” added Canut, “to keep yourself con- 
cealed, for there are numerous domiciliary visits in these times.” 

“ Answer me, Philippe—keep me not in suspense,” she resumed, ‘is 
the count free?” 

“ No, madame,” replied the servant, lowering his head that she might 
not read his thoughts upon his face. 

«And has the chevalier arrived?—hast thou seen him?—has he paid 
the hundred thousand francs they demanded for his brother ?” 

‘‘T have seén him, madame!” replied Philippe, who had not the 
strength to say more. 

‘“‘ Awake him, and tell him to come to me. Quick!” she added, seeing 
that the servant did not move. ‘I wish to know what has been done to 
save the count!” 

‘“‘ Madame,”’ replied the old man, bitterly, ‘‘ the chevalier is absent.” 

‘‘ Absent ?” she said, astonished—‘ absent in the middle of the night ? 
Where in Heaven’s name can he be ?” 

‘‘ He is occupied with the count’s deliverance, madame,” replied Phi- 
lippe, to whom this falsehood cost a great effort. ‘ You must now seek 
repose, madame.” 

** Repose, when my son is in prison? I have not slept for sixty 
hours.” 

‘Sleep at least until day, madame. To-morrow you will have need 
of all your strength, of all your courage.” 

Will you conduct me to the Marquis d’Auton’s? He will, perhaps, 
have seen the chevalier, and be able to relieve me from this torturing 
suspense,” 

‘To the Marquis d’Auton’s!” repeated Philippe, with anxiety. ‘ Tra- 
verse all Paris! expose yourself during the night in the streets which are 
perambulated by the agents of the Committee of General Safety! Ma- 
dame, you must not think of it! Write a note to the marquis, and I 
will take it.”’ 

The countess wrote a few lines, and handed them to Philippe. 

‘‘ Return as quickly as possible, Monsieur Philippe,” said Canut, “ for 
I have much to do to-day, especially if we leave again to-morrow evening. 
I will await your return here.”’ 

‘« Philippe,” said the countess, with vexation, “if you meet the cheva- 
lier, let him know that I am here. His absence at two in the morning 
would not astonish me if the revolution had allowed a single gambling- 
house in Paris to remain open !” 
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At the risk of being voted a bore, with almost a certainty that not a 
line we write will be read, we will venture this month unequivocally on 
the “heavy business,” and will proceed to open a grave and serious 
article on Life Assurance in connexion with the working classes. We 
would, however, first of all follow the above remark with an earnest de- 
claration, that although we thus intimate the fact of weighty subjects 
being somewhat out of place in this magazine, we by no means desire to 
cast a slur upon light and sparkling literature—nor do we sneer for a 
moment at those who in moderation are given to its perusal. Preserve 
us—most heartily we say—preserve us from those dreary, would-be wise 
individuals who think that knowledge and intellectual strength accrue 
only from poring over musty volumes filled with abstruse matter (not un- 
derstood, we do verily believe, for the most part, even by their authors), 
and regard every work which has the slightest pretensions to be enter- 
taining with uplifted hands and contracted visages, uttering the while 
melancholy moans. Light literature is absolutely necessary for us. We 
dwell not upon the real blessing of a pleasing work of fiction to the 
wearied invalid or hopelessly-chained cripple. The work which can carry 
the worn mind to scenes far away from the sick chamber, scenes of sur- 
passing brightness and gaiety—the gorgeous hall, the sumptuous banquet- 
chamber—or the majestic mountain and swiftly flowing river, the rocky 
cavern and silvery lake—we speak not of the truly kind friend which the 
work of imagination becomes in these cases, but we regard even the 
strong minded and strong bodied, without an ailment save slight fatigue, 
the actually pleasing result of vigorous and energetic labour. The mind, 
like the body, cannot always work. Overtasked it faints, forced over- 
much it falls. Sheridan rolled on the carpet with his child. He did 
wisely. If both mental and bodily health is to be preserved, the mighty 
effort must be succeeded by the delightful repose. Thus it must be in 
our present state of existence. 

While, then, this world endureth, many and hearty thanks to those who 
have enlivened and do enliven us with their light-moving pens, The man 
of science, full of deep learning, can well appreciate the novel ; the states- 
man, with mind burdened with vast designs and complicated workings, 
may beneficially revel in the vivid fiction; the clergyman, the really 
hard-thinking student, would, in our humble judgment, find much advan- 
tage from the work of imagination, and might rise from a perusal of 
Dickens only better prepared to ponder over Paley. 

Assuming, therefore, that not only does a moderate indulgence in light 
literature neither disincline nor incapacitate from both admiring and 
understanding that of graver cast, but that it even prepares and disposes 
the mental machinery for the extra exertion which such weightier matter 
will impose upon it, we may, perhaps, entertain a hope that the reader 
of Ainsworth, having first luxuriated in the romance, the tale, and the 
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m, may bring himself with only a faint sigh to the partaking of the 
arder fare which we have to ieathelaes ier “ 

And if at any time there can scarcely be needed an excuse for asking 
attention to matters connected with the welfare of the working classes, 
certainly at this time the apology required may be brief. Are. we not all 
alive now to the overwhelming importance of dealing wisely and kindl 
with the vast masses of the people? If we have ever slumbered on this 
head, surely now we should rouse and become to the full aware of its im- 
pressive magnitude! In a time of war we are thrilled through and 
through with a sense of what we owe to the thousands of our poorer 
countrymen who depart to fight against the common enemy with such 
small inducement—such little likelihood of gain, leaving us sitting undis- 
turbed at our firesides, with nought to do but to wish and pray for their 
success. We feel at such period, in the strongest and most forcible 
manner, the mighty blessing of a stout-hearted, patriotic, well-affected 
peasantry. They may have sorrowed in a former day, and we been 
but indifferent. The cry of anguish may have ascended, and we been 
too deaf to the piercing sound. Many things may have been too 
slowly remedied, and some evils even untouched; and year by year may 
have rolled by and seen improvement with the slowest possible hand 
warring with the ills which would discover themselves; and may it not 
have been that more than once, if the startling question had gone forth, 
‘* supposing a mighty enemy were to arise afar, and the note of war and 
bloodshed be again heard, where shall be found the myriads of stout 
hearts aud strong arms read y—nay, desirous to oppose him to the death ?” 
May it not have been, we say, that had this question gone forth, the 
answer could scarcely have been boldly and instantaneously —‘ From the 
countless ranks of our poorer population.” 

But now war has burst upon us, and is there a single heart that does 
not beat gratefully at the thought how ardently so many thousands of 
our countrymen have pressed to the seat of conflict ? Has the hour of 
distress rendered any disinclined to join the masses which have been 
thither transported? If there were a call fora vast addition to those 
masses, would not that call be met? Undoubtedly it would, and by 
whom? By the men who might almost have become indifferent to their 
country’s honour and careless of its reputation. These would be the 
men who would start forward—and not as mere machines, but as men 
having a warm, strong interest in the cause for which they would fight— 
men who would feel themselves exalted by the hardships they would 
endure and dangers they would brave—men who would meet privation, 
wounds, death with a smile, nerved and carried through all by that one 
strange but irresistible stimulus, the love of the dear old land in which 
they first drew breath. 

But let us return. We want in this—and, probably, in some few 
more chapters—to point out the most important requirements for render- 
ing the homes of our industrial classes peaceful ‘oe happy, and we pro- 


ceed now to speak of the observance of a duty recognised among the 
better classes as essential, and needing to be much more regarded by the 
masses than it is at this time—the duty of assuring to relatives and 
: saggen a certain sum at the death of the support or prop of a house- 
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It may be worth while just to glance at the theory of Life Assurance. If 
one person were selected from a number of one hundred or one hundred 
and fifty collected in a room, his age were inquired, and it were ascer- 
tained that he was in sound health, it would be very easy, by consulting 
certain published tables of mortality, to state the age at which, in all 
human probability, such individual would depart this life. But, unde- 
niably, although this would not have been a mere guess, although it 
would have been a conclusion deduced from excellent data, still something 
might occur which might take this case quite out of the common rule, 
and the result might be wonderfully different from the anticipation, A 
terrible accident might even the next hour befal the party, and death, 
not expected for years, might strike a sure blow almost immediately. Or, 
on the other hand, it might be that so peculiarly careful might be the 
habits of the individual, so screened might he be through life from ordi- 
nary ills, so much less than usual might be the wear and tear endured, 
that he might live very much longer than we should have anticipated, 
and the average duration of existence be greatly exceeded. But if, instead 
of selecting this one person our experiment were made with the one 
hundred (or, better still, with the one hundred and fifty), the risk of 
error in the mass would not only be infinitely smaller, but it would almost 
altogether be got rid of, for while our calculations, founded upon the 
data and information we have alluded to, would certainly prove correct 
in regard to the main body, even with reference to these exceptional 
cases (those cases which peculiar events would take out of the ordinary 
course, and so, to that limited extent, falsify our calculations), wherein we 
should unequivocally err, the very great likelihood would be that the 
mistakes in one scale would just balance the mistakes in the other; and 
so, however incorrect we might prove here and there, in respect of the 
number of years of life left to the whole body we should be almost to a 
nicety borne out in our predictions. 

But now it will be perceived here that we are assuming two or three 
very important points. In the first place, we make a call for no less than 
one hundred people, and we speak of the larger number of one hundred 
and fifty as better meeting our requirement. Secondly, we demand that all 
the parties shall be in good health, or, at all events, if we permit some 
one or two of them to be not perfectly well, we shall at least know most 
minutely how far they are indisposed. ‘These two points are utterly 
essential to the general correctness of our calculations. And if we pro- 
ceed to apply our conclusions to the purpose of guaranteeing at the deaths 
of these several individuals certain sums of money, two other points are 
also indispensable. Firstly, the calculating to a nicety the precise sum 
which each individual must pay periodically till his death, involving, of 
course, the questions of interest and compound interest, allowance for 
expenses, and margin for profit; and, secondly, the preserving a certain 
approximation in the sums guaranteed, so that losses and profits accruing 
in assurances of tolerably equal amounts the account may be pretty well 
balanced. 

Another question enters into the business of Life Assurance when it has 
been some time conducted ; namely, the determining the appropriation 
of surplus, or funds in hand—the apportioning a certain amount to a 
reserve fund, to meet payments which will have to be made at an un- 
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known but surely-coming period, and the returning the remainder as 
legitimate profit to the shareholders, or to the assured, or dividing it 
between the two, according to the constitution of the office. 

It has been necessary to tread this worn ground as preliminary to the 
remarks which we have to make upon Life Assurance in connexion with 
the working classes. From a very early period the prudent poor have 
had a strong feeling of the wisdom of providing during a sunshiny for a 
rainy day. We think that it certainly cannot be said of the workin 
people of this country that they are improvident, or careless of the future. 
There would be abundant answer to this charge in the multitude of 
benefit societies, sickness and burial clubs which existed, and unfortunately 
do exist, throughout the country. Unfortunately, do we say! Yes, we 
so speak, for although these clubs do certainly embrace the principle we 
deem so excellent, their mode of carrying out that principle is as mise- 
rably defective and objectionable as it is possible to conceive. The 
writer of this paper, as secretary to an assurance company which seeks 
earnestly the advantage of the industrial classes, is well cognisant of this. 

In our former remarks on the theory of Life Assurance, we showed 
that there were no less than four positive requisites to the safely assuring 
any sums at death. Now, how far are these requirements observed in 
the immense majority of the assurance clubs formed and carried on by 
the working men themselves? How far? Why not at all, except, 
perhaps, the subsidiary point that there shall be no great inequality in the 
sums guaranteed, and this not from any wise consideration, but simply 
because in practice there is no desire to insure for any large amount. 
That it is at all necessary to have acertain number of members to a club 
we believe never suggests itself for a moment—medical examination is 
frequently dispensed with—the man who has within him the seeds of 
sickness for the greater part of his remaining days is admitted alongside 
the vigorous rustic. As regards rates, they mostly pay alike—the man 
of forty the same as the boy of sixteen—and how those rates are arrived 
at is known only to themselvyes—a casting vote would probably decide 
whether they should be a shilling or sixpence a month. Then, when after 
a while, there having been a few claims, the funds are exhausted, a call 
is made and paid, perhaps, by some of the members. Others fall short, 
being unprovided for the unexpected demand, and are unceremoniously 
expelled, and all their hard-earned moneys paid to the exemplary mana- 
gers, their fellow-workmen, straightway forfeited. This evil, with man 
other objections, apply to those clubs which would be considered honestly 
conducted, but where the management is dishonest, where claims are met 
by shuffling and trickery, where pique and animosity on some scores oué 
of the club are fully displayed iz the club, where the managers are 
knaves or tyrants, then a sorry prospect it is for the careful saving work- 
man who so many a time has eaten with his family the dry hard crust 
in order to put by the penny for investment in one of these admirable 
institutions. 

But have we exhausted the list of evils—are there no indirect objec- 
tions to these societies? See yon troop of drunkards staggering from 
the public-house with whoops and yells and horrid blasphemy. These 
are prudent club-men who have just held their monthly meeting, and 
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have spent’ in liquor as much as, or more, than they have paid into the 
club. In many cases the unfortunates are even compelled by the rules 
of the club to spend a certain sum for the good of the 020 But where 
there is not this most outrageous regulation, the tendency of periodical 
meetings in the parlour of a public-house of working men, well known 
to each other and to the landlord, and who assemble, as they consider, 
for a wise purpose, and who, to say the truth, feel in respect of such pur- 
pose not a little exalted in their own estimation—the tendency of such 
meetings is inevitably to induce, under the plea of sociability, hurtful in- 
dulgence if not baneful excess. ‘There is evil in every way. There is 
evil in the hurt to mind and body, there is harm and loss in reputation 
and in pocket. We fear we shall be thought uncharitable, and yet will 
any one who has much observed the habits of the working classes, stand 
forth and say that we are drawing in any degree an overcharged picture 
when we thus describe the working of benefit societies? Unsoundly 
based, carried on upon utterly unsafe—ridiculously unsafe principles, and 
worked by imperfect and mischievous machinery, we shall not be consi- 
dered speaking harshly—nay, as it is our very affection for the industrial 
classes which moves us, our kindly intent must only be more visible as 
we speak more strongly—when we say that we believe it would be a 
positive benefit to the working men of this country if every association of 
the kind we have been describing were hewn in pieces to-morrow. 

But are we at all forgetting or undervaluing the advantages of Life 
Assurance and the assurance of an allowance during sickness ? Certainly 
not. Distinct and striking, those advantages become more distinct and 
more striking every day. Deeply I can admire that kind lady who day 
by day has visited the sick man in yonder cottage. Unwearying in her 
aletilinen perpetual in her benevolent aid, surely I would not speak 
slightingly of her work of mercy, or say other than that she deserves (if all 
her actions be akin to these) a rich sunlight both on this and the other 
side the grave. And yet—and yet—I cannot help feeling sorrow for 
the sufferer who has to accept her bounty. For a month ago he was a 
stout, strong man; he had no debt, no encumbrance; he earned good 
wages, and lived comfortably with his wife and children. He was a 
proud man in his way; he obliged many, he owed obligations to none. 
But there came a day of misfortune, nay, not a day, a week—but a 
month! It has lasted a month now, how many months there may be beyond 
only God knows. Startling has been the stroke, and bitter the affliction 
which has followed it. The fever brought the heavy head and powerless 
limbs—the parched tongue and aching joints ; very wearying has been 
the pain, and yet if this had been all he could have borne it almost with- 
out a sigh, but the sufferer knew that he suffered not alone. The thin 
face of his wife, and the half-smothered cries of his little children, have 
not gone unnoticed ; they tell the tale of wages stopped and means of 
livelihood ceased—ah ! for how long ? And by-and-by concealment can 
no longer be preserved—pride must bend, independence must be forgot- 
ten—alms must be asked, and the sturdy peasant’s heart must well-nigh 
break. And all this might have been avoided by such a slight sacrifice 
in the period of health and strength. 

But a still darker day has come. The curtains are drawn along the 
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cottage windows—the door is fast closed—the cottager is dead. A fort- 
night passed, the widow has been laid on a sick bed, and there are five 
little children clamouring for bread. The case has become too heavy 
for private charity. The kind lady resigns her efforts in despair. The 
husband has left not a farthing—he never thought of death—never 
eared to make provision for that which he fancied would not come for 
many a long year—the case must be given up—the workhouse cart 
arrives, and the sick widow and her family are carried to the paupers’ 
home. 

Every clergyman of every parish can tell a tale like this. These 
things are very sad ; they positively wring the hearts of the benevolent ; 
and the most effectual way of standing between abject misery and the 
industrial classes is to endeavour to persuade them themselves to co-ope- 
rate with your efforts to the utmost of their power, that both in sickness 
and in health they may be enabled to retain their self-dependence and 
self-respect, and that when death strikes the father and support of the 
house, there may be means which may shield the bereaved from degra- 
dation and want. 





THE LAST OF THE HOUSE. 
By WILLIAM PiIcKERSGILL, Esq. 
XIV. 
MERTON. 


Frep WALLFoRD had now been about a month in the office of Messrs. 
Worm, Grub, and Co. He had seen a good deal of their ways, and 
although they had been pointedly civil and courteous to himself, they had 
been unsparing in their abuses upon his fellow clerk, Merton, who was a few 
years older than himself. Fred had observed this with regret, for Mer- 
ton was one for whom he had a great respect. He was a person of an 
amiable disposition and considerable genius. 

Merton had unfortunately, contrary to his own inclination, been placed 
by a distant relative, into whose guardianship on the death of his parents 
he had been entrusted, in the office of Worm, Grub, and Co., who were, 
perhaps, the last men in the world to appreciate the tine qualities of his 
mind. Merton, from a child, had had one predilection, and which he 
always indulged in when the opportunity presented itself. Drawing 
and painting were the pursuits that he gave his leisure moments to. He 
had made considerable progress in them, and had he been allowed to 
devote his whole time to them, there is not the least doubt but he would 
have risen to the highest eminence as a painter. Fred was soon made 
acquainted with Merton’s favourite pursuit, and specimens were shown to 
him of what he could do, which productions Fred, although he knew 
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little of painting, almost doubted to be Merton’s own. They became so 
intimate, that Fred invited Merton home to see his mother and sister one 
night when the office had been closed a little earlier than usual. 

‘Well, mother,” said Fred, as he entered, “ this is the young man you 
have heard me speak of so often, Mr. Merton.” 

“How do you do, sir?” said Mrs. Wallford. “I’m very glad indeed 
to see you, and I rejoice exceedingly that Fred has made so desirable a 
friend on his entrance into the commercial world.” 

‘Tam sure,” said Merton, “that I ought to be equally well satisfied, 
for Fred is a person that I have the greatest respect for.” 

“‘ Where is Kate?” inquired Fred. 

‘She is up-stairs, my dear—she will be here in a moment.” 

It was not long before the young lady appeared. Merton rose on her 
entrance and bowed. He had never before seen so beautiful a young 
creature, and one whose manners were so graceful and lady-like. How 
much he would have liked to paint her portrait ! 

‘*T told you, Kate,” said Fred, “I would not be long in introducing 
my friend Merton to you, and you see I have fulfilled my promise.” 

“ T am sure,” Kate replied, “‘ 1 am very glad to see any friend of yours, 
Fred, more particularly one whom I have so frequently heard you speak 
so favourably of.” 

Merton’s appearance had not produced a very favourable impression. 
His pale, thin face, his somewhat meagre figure, had disappointed both 
Mrs. Wallford and Kate, the latter especially, who had already made her- 
self sure that any friend of her brother must be both handsome in his 
person and engaging in his manners. Merton was neither. He was 
timid—reserved. He spoke little—he thought much. [le was not, in- 
deed, one of those persons whose very existence depends upon society — 
who trifle away their time in genteel nothings—who are, indeed, pleasant 
companions at the festive board, the ball, the theatre, or the opera—men 
whose chief pleasure may be summed up in four words—eating, drinking, 
sleeping, and amusement. He was not one of those. He was thought- 
ful, earnest, and ambitious. The object he aimed at demanded all his 
time and attention, and forbade the indulgence in useless inanities. I 
wish it not to be inferred that he was unsocial, far from it. He liked 
society, and enjoyed it; but sometimes its frivolities, its hollow-hearted- 
ness, sickened and disgusted him. He preferred rather a select company 
than a numerous one, and when he was understood and appreciated none 
could render themselves more agreeable and entertaining. 

The impression made by Merton was unfortunately the reverse of that 
produced upon him by Kate Wallford. He had not been long in her 
company, when he felt the influence of a passion which was destined to 
embitter his whole after-existence. He had attained that age when such 
natures as his are more susceptible to those impressions than at any other. 
His fancy revelled in every description of female beauty. His golden 
dreams (for the dreams of youth are always golden) had supplied him 
with pictures of happiness more gay, more bright than those of fairyland. 
He was of that quick, sensitive temperament, which is more susceptible 
to the influence of love than that of those dull, phlegmatic men, who keep 
plod, plodding in the ordinary way, and whose enjoyments and pleasures 
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are neither of a very ennobling or refining description. Merton, young 
as he was, had already conceived in his own mind a being who would be 
capable of rendering him happy. No vision, however, by which he had 
suffered himself to be deluded had enchanted him more than that of the 
actual Kate Wallford. For the first time, he beheld the woman into 
whose keeping he could safely have confided his happiness—for the first 
time he beheld her who had every attribute of female loveliness that his 
vivid imagination had depicted. His heart beat quickly—he was in rap- 
tures. What moment in his life had been equal to this? Did it not 
compensate for all his past misfortunes and miseries? Nay, secure of 
that fleeting but ecstatic moment, would not even the remembrance of it 
be an antidote against all the future ills that might befal him? He was 
intoxicated. Hope whispered to his heart a thousand pretty things. He 
loved, and he felt persuaded that he should be beloved. Fool! idiot! 
What man is so grossly deceived as he who is under the control of a 
passion of this kind? Every smile, every little act of courtesy, every 
word of approbation is construed into an acceptance of his suit. Reason— 
judgment, which guide men in other concerns, in this exercise no control. 
He is at the mercy of his headlong passion—his blind infatuation. Con- 
verse with him, reason with him upon any other subject, commit any 
other business to his hands, and he will be rational, he will acquit himself 
with credit and satisfaction. On this occasion alone he is insane. Love 
subsists upon a little. The barriers which preclude a successful issue are 
disregarded; disadvantages of fortune, of person, discrepancies in age are 
easily disposed of. Hope is ever the same deceiver—still buoying us up, 
still leading us onward to our destiny. 

Nevertheless, for the time being, Merton was happy. There are few 
such moments in life. Are they worth, however, the bitterness that 
ensues? He gave Miss Wallford credit for all her personal attractions 
—for all her accomplishments. He expected that she would give him 
credit for all the fine qualities of head and heart which he possessed ; 
and that the balance, after all, would not be so much against him. 
Miss Wallford, perhaps, did give him credit for these possessions, but 
they were not altogether the qualities calculated to insure a return of 
love. Women are like men—they have predilections which they like to 
be indulged, and they are not less under the influence of external appear- 
ance than the coarser sex. 

“Don’t you think, Kate, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Wallford, “ that it 
would enable us to pass the time away very pleasantly if you were favour- 
ing us with a little music ?” 

‘‘Thave been out of practice, mamma, so long, that I am sure I do 
not think I could go through any piece that I was once in the habit of 
playing.” 

“ Well, try, my dear—try.” 

“Tam sure, Miss Wallford, it will afford me great pleasure to hear 
you,” said Merton. 

* Are you fond of music, sir ?” Kate inquired. 

“ Yes, I’m very partial to it.” 

“Perhaps you play yourself ?” 

** No, indeed I do not.” 
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“Well, you must make allowance,” she said, seating herself at the 
instrument, “ for inefficiency and want of practice.” 

“There will be nothing, I dare say, to pardon,” said Merton. 

Kate played some of her choicest pieces, and although the recent mis- 
fortune that had befallen the family had prevented her devoting so much 
of her time as she had previously done to the piano, she played with a 
degree of accuracy and taste that only increased the admiration that 
Merton already entertained for her. 

It was whilst this amusement was going forward that a single knock 
was heard at the door. Fred immediately hastened to ascertain who 
was there. He returned followed by an old man with light silvery hair. 
His step was rather infirm, and his dress was mean and travel-stained. 

‘¢ This—this”—and Fred looked at him again—* this gentleman has 
called respecting the room which we have to let.” 

“Pray take a seat, sir, if you please,” said Mrs. Wallford, offering the 
old man a chair. 

“ You have a room, madam, I presume, to let ?” 

“T have,” said Mrs. Wallford. 

“T should like to take it, but Iam a very poor, weak old man, and 
perhaps the rent may be more than I can afford.” 

“‘ The furniture, sir, that I have put into the room is of a very humble 
description, and, therefore, I do not ask a high price.” 

“ By me, you will not lose any money. Some lodgers might come 
and stay some weeks and leave the rent unpaid. Human nature is very 
depraved, and knavery and folly are the principal characteristics of man- 
kind. You'll lose nothing by me—I’ll pay you every farthing. You 
must take that into consideration.” 

“ T hope you are an honest man,” said Mrs. Wallford. 

“IT am, but do not place any reliance upon what I say: rather leave 
the matter to time and experience. It’s the plan I adopt myself.” 

“T think we ought to be more generous, and though we may some- 
times be deceived, we ought not to withhold our entire confidence from 
human nature.” 

“J think, madam, you know nothing about it. Human nature is 
scarcely deserving of confidence.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” said Mrs. Wallford. 

“ That’s not the question, however,’’ resumed the old man. “I have 
stated to you that I am poor and infirm, and incapable of earning any 
money. I therefore hope you will fix the rent as low as possible. The 
money will be punctually paid every week.” 

“The rent which I ask for the room is five shillings per week, but as 
you seem to be as poor as ourselves, I have no objection to make it four 
shillings.” 

“ Four shillings a week, madam! Where is a poor old man like me 
to raise so much money ? I should be ruined in a few weeks if I gave 
such a price for a lodging. I don’t mind a bed; I would as soon sleep 
upon the floor.”’ 

“T am afraid I shall not be able to take any less,” said Mrs. Wallford. 

“‘T shall give no trouble. You will have nothing to do for me. I 
will wait upon myself.” 
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“ What do you propose to give ?” 

“TI should have thought two shillings would have been plenty, but as 
you seem to have such high notions I will make it three.” 

*‘ Tt is too little, indeed, sir.” 

“You'll not lose a farthing, remember. You shall be paid punctually 
on the day that it is due ; and perhaps I may be a permanent lodger.” 

“‘ Well, what do you think, Kate, my dear,” said Mrs. Wallford. 

“I am sure, mamma, I’m quite incapable of offering you advice. 
If the gentleman does not require any waiting upon—that should be 
taken into account.” 

“‘ Well, sir, as you seem so pressing, it shall be as you propose. When 
can you enter upon the room!” 

“ To-night, madam—immediately.”’ 

* Will you favour me with your name ?” 

*‘ Horncastle, madam ;” and indeed it was the old man with whom 
the reader is already acquainted. 

“Thank you. We have been amusing ourselves, sir,” said Mrs. Wall- 
ford, ‘* with a little music; perhaps you would have no objection to join 
us for a short while ?” 

‘*No, madam, I do not like such frivolity. If you will show me to 
my room I shall be obliged to you.” 

Mrs. Wallford rose to comply with his request. He bowed to those in 
the room, and withdrew. When he had reached the chamber destined 
for his use, he drew from a box which he carried in his hand a rush- 
light, which having lighted, Mrs. Wallford bade him “ good night,” and 
hastened to join the young people in the apartment below. 

‘“‘ There is something very strange about that man’s manner, mamma,” 
said Kate, when Mrs. Wallford returned to the room. 

“He is not a pleasant person by any means,” said Mrs. Wallford. 
“© Do you know who he is, Mr. Merton ?” 

“ No ; I know nothing of him.” 

“T think, mamma,” said Fred, ‘“‘ you ought to have asked him for a 
reference.” 

“ Well, perhaps I ought to have done so; but I trust he is a respect- 
able person. Come, Kate, my love,” she continued, “ resume your place 
at the piano.” 

‘I think, mamma, Mr. Merton must be already tired of listening to 
my performances.” 

“T assure you, Miss Wallford, I could sit till to-morrow at this time 
without feeling in the least degree tired.” 

Kate smiled as she acknowledged the compliment; and poor Merton 
sat listening with greedy ear, his heart beating with a tumult of joy 
which may not be described, and his eyes riveted on the beautiful face 
of her to whom, unconsciously and precipitately, he had linked his only 
hope of happiness, and he leaned upon a broken reed. 
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XV. 
THE INTERVIEW. 


Some months had elapsed since the disturbances to which we have already 
adverted took place at the Old Hall. Broadface had disseminated far and 
wide the particulars of what he and his friend had heard and seen on the 
occasion. The consequence was, that this curious edifice excited greater 
abhorrence and alarm in the neighbourhood than it had hitherto done, 
and that many people would not venture within half a mile of it at night- 
time. The impression that some dreadful crime had been perpetrated by 
its late owner, Sir Luke Mortimer, began to fix itself deeper and deeper 
in the minds of the people. What the exact nature of that crime was, 
and when and how perpetrated, gave rise to many conjectures differing 
so widely from each other as to increase rather than elucidate the mys- 
tery in which the affair was so deeply enshrouded. Some of the extra- 
ordinary statements which were circulated respecting the house found 
their way into the public papers, and communications were daily arriving 
from persons at a distance who had become acquainted with the circum- 
stance through this medium, and who requested to be furnished with 
additional information upon the subject. Nor did the matter altogether 
rest here, for travellers arrived from various parts of the kingdom to 
inspect the house in which so many singular spectacles had been witnessed. 
There were many persons who visited the spot perfectly incredulous as 
to any supernatural agency, and who endeavoured to account for every- 
thing that had taken place by natural causes. A number of strmises 
were started, but not one would bear a close or strict investigation, so 
that those who had arrived at the Hall quite opposed to a belief in visi- 
tations of this kind, almost invariably went away converted to a doctrine 
which, notwithstanding the advanced state of civilisation, has still many 
supporters. There was a time when many of the inhabitants of Morling- 
ton had not entirely subscribed to the opinion that the place was haunted, 
but now the matter was beyond dispute—the fact had already been esta- 
blished by irrefragable evidence. The proximity of the Old Hall, there- 
fore, had tended for some months past to throw a species of gloom over 
the whole neighbourhood to which it had for some time been a stranger, 
and when the house was mentioned it was always with that becoming 
gravity which belonged to the subject, and without any of that levity 
which had formerly characterised conversations relating to the matter. 

Mrs. Wallford’s lodger, although he did not at all enter into society, 
could not help hearing of those marvellous accounts touching the house 
in question. He seemed to take much interest in the subject, and expe- 
rienced great surprise when Mrs. Wallford communicated to him all that 
she knew respecting it. That lady had now had many opportunities of 
judging of the character of her lodger, but every day that he remained 
under her roof only tended to increase the aversion with which he was 
regarded by the family. He was mean to a degree, and almost starved 
himself to death, and to add to these bad properties, he was besides both 
cynical and suspicious in his disposition. He never spoke a kind word to any 
of them, but went about the house snarling and finding fault with every- 
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thing he saw. He had been about ten months with Mrs. Wallford when 
something of a very singular nature again happened at the Old Hall, 
and to which Broadface had again been a witness. Horncastle, who 
took more than an ordinary degree of interest in these disturbances, 
shortly after his arrival in Morlington had waited upon Broadface for the 
purpose of hearing from himself what he had been a witness to cn the 
first occasion of his visit to the Hall. No sooner had the news transpired 
that Broadface had again beheld some terrible spectacle, than he imme- 
diately proceeded in search of him. It was already the dusk of the 
evening, and he found Broadface at home alone. He at once stated the 
object of his visit. 

“Well, Maister Horncastle,” said Broadface, as soon as he was made 
acquainted with the business of his visitor, “ thou beist a gay, curious auld 
fellow. What good will it dee thee, mun, if I tell thee all I seed ? Syke 
things owt to be a warning to syke hunger bellies as thou. They owt to 
make thee lead a new life, Tmaun, and not be starving for iver thysel and 
deeing no good to nobody.” 

“ L live to please myself, Benjamin Broadface; I owe no man a 
penny,” replied the old man. 

** Mayhap thou does live to please thysel, but that’s not how a man 
owt to live, Maister Horncastle.” 

‘‘T am very poor, and am obliged to be very careful.” 

‘Ay, marry, that’s always the way wi folks like thee—they always 
plean poverty, and starve theirsels to death. I ha hard, Maister Horn- 
castle, there be no lack o’ money wi thee, mun.’ 

‘| wish people would leave my affairs alone, Broadface; but I suppose 
they won’t. Mankind will never be better—always the same scandal- 
loving—malicious race. I hate r 

The old man here checked himself. The latter part of the sentence 
was muttered rather than spoken. 

“Tf thou does what's reeght, Maister Horncastle, thou needst not 
moind what folks say.” 

“ They will speak evil—think evil—do evil, whether a man do right 
or wrong. It’s the fault of human nature.” 

These words were spoken with an energy that took Broadface by 
surprise. 

** Noa, noa, Maister Horncastle, I’l] niver belive that—dang it if I dea. 
Howsomever, least said is sunest mended ; and as it be getting rayther 
latish, V’ll just unburden my mind to thee a bit, and tell thee what I saw 
at auld house t’other neeght. Thou beent easily frightened, I hope ?” 

“ No.” 

“Ise glad on’t, for it be a fearful tale, mun: and it’s made afore now 
the hairs of mony a fellow stand on end.” 
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